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monday,  jantiakt  13,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aoficulture  and  Forestht, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Gore  (chairman).  Senators  Ransdell,  Kendrick, 
Page.  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and  France, 

The  committee  therupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  S.  5305, 
which  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows : 

(8.  r.30B.  Slitf-flttb  Congreaa.  third  HeHBloD.] 

He  it  cnai-ted  bv  tlic  Senate  and  i/oHse  of  Rcpreiientaliveg  of  the  United 
State*  of  American  in  Crin(tre»s  assembled,  Tlint.  whenever  used  In  tills  act, 
tlw  word  "  person  "  means  un  Individual,  a  partnership,  a  corporation,  or  two 
or  luore  Individuals  liavlng  a  joint  oi-  cnintiion  interest ;  the  woni  "  commerce  " 
means  commerce  ouiong  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  In  any 
TwTltory  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any 
such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  and  any  State  or 
forelRn  nation,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  Territory 
or  foreljm  nation ;  the  words  "  live  stock  "  mean  live  or  dead  v'^ttle,  sheep, 
swfne.  or  Roats ;  the  words  "  live-stock  prodin.ts  "  mean  £'.1  prducts,  including 
uieat  derived  from  live  stock;  the  word  "license"  means  any  person  licensed 
under  this  act:  and  any  word  shall  Import  the  plural  or  the  singular,  as  the 
case  demands.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the 
net.  omls-iion.  or  failure  of  any  offlclal,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for  or 
employed  by  any  Individual,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  in  every  case  also  be  deeme<1  the 
!ict.  omission,  or  failure  of  such  Individual,  partnership,  association  or  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person,  the  amount  of  whose  gross  sales  of  live-stock  products 
for  the  preccdlnK  calendar  year  shall  have  exceeded  8600,000,  shall  engage  Id 
or  carry  on  any  business  of  buying;,  selling,  or  shipping  live  stock  or  live-stock 
products  In  commerce  unless  he  shall  secure  and  hold  a  license,  which  shall 
be  applietl  for  and  issued  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
thia  acL 

Sec.  3.  That  no  person  handling  live  stock  on  a  commission  basis  in  or  In 
<-onnectlon  with  any  stock  yards  which  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year 
ending  June  tbltletli  handled  more  than  ten  thousand  head  of  live  stock  shall 
engage  in  or  carry  on  the  business  of  performing  services  In  commerce  with 
respect  to  consignments  of  live  stock  to  him  unless  he  shall  secure  and  hold 
a.  license,  which  shall  l>e  applied  for  and  Issued  Id  accordance  with  regulations- 
prescribed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  every  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  two  or  three- 
of  this  act  shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  thi^  act.  or  within 
ninety  days  after  he  becomes  subject  to  such  provisions,  secure  a  license  there- 
under, which  shall  become  efFecttve  on  and  after  the  date  of  its  issuance.  Any 
person  who.  without  a  license  Issued  pursuant  to  this  act  or  whose  license 
shall  be  under  suspension,  Icnowingly  engages  la  or  carrrles  on  any  business- 
for  which  a  license  Is  required  under  section  two  or  three  of  .this  act,  shall 
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be  deemed  miUty  of  a  ml»)eiDeanor,  nod  upon  conviction  thereof  shtill  be  puD- 
iBlied  l),v  a  line  uot  exceetllni;  $-1,000  or  by  imppiaonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  Tbnt  no  licensee  under  section  2  of  tills  net  shnil  (n)  engage  In  nny 
unfair,  unjustly  di  scrim  Inn  tory,  or  deceptive  practice  or  device  In  commerce; 
or  (b)  chnrRP  an  Unrea8onut)le  price  or  rate  in  commerce;  or  (o)  estict  an 
imreiisonnble  profit  f&r  any  cnlcndar  yenr  In  cnrrying  on  his  business  in  com- 
merce; or  (d1  refrain  from  buying  live  stocU  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably 
depressing  the  price  of  live  stock  in  commerce;  or  (e)  withhold  from  the 
market  nny  live-stock  products  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonnljly  enbnncinK  the 
price  of  live-stocl!  products  in  commerce;  or  (f)  sell  or  otberwise  transfer  to  or 
for  any  other  licensee,  or  buy  or  othcrwisf  receive  from  or  for  any  oilier 
licensee,  any  live  stock  or  live-stock  products  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
the  supply  or  unreasonably  affecting  the  price  or  creating  a  monopoly  of  live 
stock  or  live-stock  products  in  commerce ;  or  (g)  conspire,  combine,  iif-'iee.  or  ar- 
raiiEe  with  nny  otlier  person  to  api>ortlon  territory  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
to  apportion  purchases  or  sales  of  any  conimodit:;,  or  to  control  prices,  in  com- 
merce; or  (h)  otherwise  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  nny  other 
I^ersoQ  to  do  or  otherwise  aid  or  abet  tbe  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  e.  That  no  licensee  under  section  3  of  this  act  shall  engage  in  any 
unfair,  unjustly  diBcrlminatorT,  wasteful,  or  deceptive  practice  or  device,  or 
charge  an  unreasonable  price  or  rate  for  his  services,  in  commerce,  in  respect 
to  any  consignment  of  live  stock  to  him. 

Sec.  7.  That  whenever  upon  Investlgntion  ii  is  found  that  nny  licensee  Is  com- 
mitting any  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  section  5  or  6  of  this  net  the 
tiecretnry  of  Agriculture  may  caoss  to  be  issued  an  order  requiring  such 
licensee  to  refrain  or  desist  from  the  commission  of  such  act  or  practice. 

Sec.  S.  That  nny  licensee  who  shall  willfully  vlolste  any  provision  of  section 

5  or  8  of  this  net  or  nny  lawful  order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  act 
■hall  be  deemed  guilty  of  n  niisdeinpanor.  anil  upon  conviction  thereof  slinll  hp 
|>unlBhed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
cme  yenr,  or  both. 

Sec.  0.  That  whenever,  nfter  due  notice  to  the  licensee  involved  and  an  op- 
portunity afforded  him  to  be  heard  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  act,  it  is  found  that  such  licensee  has  been  convicted  under  section 
8  of  this  act  or  has  willfully  violated  an  order  Is-sued  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  act.  and,  in  addition,  that  the  furthpr  conduct  of  such  licens-e  of  bis 
business  In  commerce  Is  likely  to  be  injurious  or  detrimental  to  commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  uiay  suspend  the  license  of  such  licensee  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years,  which  order,  upon  tbe  request  of  the  licensee  or  when 
otherwise  found  to  be  necessary,  shall  permit  such  disposition  of  the  business 
<r  the  stocks  on  hnnd  as  may  be  required  under  the  circumstances. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  is  authorized  to  Investigate  and 
ascertain  the  demand  for,  the  supply,  consumption,  costs,  and  prices  of  and  the 
facts  relating  to  the  ownerslilp,  production,  trnnsportatlon,  mnntifncture, 
storage,  handling,  or  distribution  of  live  stock  or  live-stock  products.  Including 
cipemtlons  on  nud  ownership  of  stockyards.  For  the  eSlcient  execution  of  tbe 
I'rovislons  of  this  act  and  In  order  to  provide  Information  for  the  use  of 
Congress,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  nny  person,  when  requested  by  an  officer  or 
i:gent  of  the  Government  designated  In  nccordance  with  regulations  prencFlbed 
imder  this  act,  to  answer  correctly  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  as  may  he  required,  nil  questions  touching  his  knowledce  of  any 
matter  antliorized  to  be  Investigated  under  this  section,  or  to  produce  nny 
books,  letters,  papers,  or  documents  in  his  possession  or  under  bis  control 
relating  to  such  matter.  Any  person  who  shall,  within  a  rensonnhle  lime 
prescribed  by  the  oUlcer  or  agent  making  ihe  request,  not  exceeding  30  days 
from  the  date  of  tbe  receipt  of  the  request,  wlllfuiiy  fail  or  refuse  to  answer 
nuch  questions  or  to  produce  such  books,  letters,  papers,  or  documents  or  shall 
willfully  give  any  answer  that  Is  false  or  miolendlng.  shall  lie  RiiHty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  not 
«seeedtng  fl.OOO,  or  by  Imprlwnment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Any  Infonnntion  secured  under  tliis  act.  except  secret  processes  or  fonmiliiM. 
shall  be  avallnble  for  the  use  of  either  House  of  Congress  at  its  request,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cause  such  Information  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time  when  deemed  necessary. 

SBC.  11.  That  every  licensee  shall  keep  such  records  and  statement*  of  ac- 
count nnd  make  such  reports  or  returns,  verifietl  under  oath  or  otherwise,  ua 
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nlll  fullj  and  correctly  (llaclose  all  transactions  involved  In  his  buafiiesa,  In 
KUCb  form  and  at  siic-h  times  as  inay  be  required  under  rejfulatlonH  ninile  pur- 
suant to  tills  act.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tbe  provl^oiis  (.f  tliis  act,  <n-  ut 
verifying  any  reports  or  returns  made  under  this  ace,  any  ofllcer  or  ngeiit  of  the 
Goverameut  designated  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  may  during  the 
osuiil  hours  of  business  enter  any  place  used  by  any  licensee  In  his  business 
nud  inspect  ttie  snme,  or  miy  booiis,  letters,  papers,  or  documents  reiatluj;  to  such 
business.  Every  licensee  whu  willfully  (u)  fiills  or  refuses  to  uinke  full  and 
true  entries,  or  aiaiies  any  false  entry,  in  the  accounts  or  records  of  his  busi- 
ness, or  (b)  alters,  mutllotes,  conceala,  or  destroys  any  such  account  or  record, 
or  (c)  makes  anj-  false  or  fraudulent  return  or  report  required  under  this  act, 
or  (d)  hinders,  obstructs,  or  re^sts  any  duly  anlhorlited  officer  or  agent  of  the 
Government  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  act.  or  (e),  violates 
any  regtdatlon  made  pursuant  to  this  act.  slmll  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
iiieniior,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  siiall  be  punished  by  a  flne  not  exceeding 
Jl.OUO  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  common  carrier.  Including  any  railroad,  express  company, 
ear  company,  or  the  owner  or  master  of  any  steam,  sailing,  or  other  vessel,  or 
the  receiver,  trustee,  or  lessee  of  any  of  them,  shall  deliver  to  or  unload  at  any 
stock.vflrds  ow-iied  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any  licensee,  or  by  any  stockholder, 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  a(tent  thereof,  any  live  stock  whicb  is  In  the  cus- 
tody of  such  common  carrier  in  tlie  course  of  transportation  in  commerce ;  Pro- 
Tided.  That  stockyards  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  owne<l  In  wliole  or  In  jiart 
If  such  ownership  by  siich  licensee  or  licensees,  or  by  any  stock  bolder,  director, 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  or  by  any  group  of  stockholders,  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  thereof.  Is  not  in  execess  of  10  ix'r  cent,  of  the 
value  of  all  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  Issued  by  the  person  conducting  or 
operating  such  stockyords,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property  used  iu  the  conduct 
or  I'lieratlon  of  such  stockyards:  Provided  furihci;  That  this  provision  slioll 
bet-on.e  effecilve  two  years  after  the  passage  iif  this  act. 

Six'.  13.  Th:it  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  section  15 
thore-'f.  ilie  Si>cn'tnry  of  Agriculture  moy  iiinkc  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
find  to  be  ne(vssarj',  and  may  coopcrato  with  any  department  or  ntreuey  "f  the 
Government,  or  witli  any  Stnte  or  political  subdlvlsinn  thereof.  <)r  with  any  per- 
Min ;  and  ull  returns,  reixffls,  and  other  papers  or  docunients  In  the  possession 
of  any  niwh  deimrtnn  nt  or  agency  relating  to  the  liusiness  of  any  licensee  slmll 
be  available  to  the  Secretarj'  of  A^cutture. 

Sfx-.  14.  Thot  tlie  sum  of  5300,000  is  hereby  api>roprIated,  out  of  any  moueys 
In  tht.-  Treasury  not  otherwise  approprlate<l,  available  immediately  and  until 
expended,  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act.  Inchidiiig  the 
eiaploynent  of  siieh  persons  aiul  means,  the  expense  of  sncli  printing  and  publi- 
ftitiotiH,  the  payment  of  such  rent,  and  the  purchase  of  such  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  nirtrict  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  find  necessary. 

Sec.  is.  That  the  term  "  transiKirtaiton  "  as  useil  in  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 
to  regulate  commerce,"  approval  February  4,  1887,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  refrigerator  cars  of  efficient  type  or  tjpes  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  C()n"nl8sion  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meat  It  shall  be  the 
dutj'  of  every  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  provide  such  cars 
in  nuinl>er  sufficient  from  time  to  time  to  accommodate  the  reasonable  need 
therefor  on  Its  lines,  and  to  furnish  the  same  with  due  promptness  upon  reason- 
able request  therefor  and  without  unjust  dlscrimlnatioii ;  and  shIiI  curriers 
otherwise  with  re.=pect  to  said  cars  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  said 
art  relating  to  transportation.  The  failure  by  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provl- 
'slons  ')f  said  act  to  fumisti  any  refrigerator  car  of  efficient  type  or  types,  aa 
herein  described,  upon  reasonable  request,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  subject  any  sDch  carrier,  its  officials  or  agents,  any  one  or  all  of  them, 
to  o  penalty  of  JlOO  for  each  such  refusal;  and  every  day's  delay  thereafter 
shall  constitute  a  new  offense,  subject  to  a  penally  of  $100. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Interstate  Conuueree  Comnds- 
ston  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Sec.  16.  That  this  act  shnll  not  be  construed  as  repeHlIng  or  limiting  any 
other  act  of  Congress,  but  sholl  be  construed  as  an  enlargement  of,  addition  to, 
and  extension  of.  all  existing  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  provision  of  thb  act,  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  certain  circumstances,  be  held  unconstitutional,  the  remainder  of  the  act, 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  It  Is  held  aDconstitntional,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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The  Chairman.  This  meeting  has  been  called  to  consider  wliat  is 
known  as  the  Kendrick  bill,  a  bill  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  regu- 
Jation  of  the  packing  industry,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  pro- 
/ducers  from  the  domination  of  the  packers.  Mr.  Heney  is  with  ns, 
■  and  on  account  of  his  experience  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit 
.  of  any  suggestions  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  make. 

Mr.  Heney,  state  your  full  name  and  address,  and  then  you  may 
proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  we  will  ask  questions  later  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FSANCIS  J.  HENET. 

Mr.  Henet,  I  really  have  two  addresses  just  now,  and  I  do  not 
know  which  to  give,  but  I  will  say  that  my  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  ad- 
dress is  1109  Title  Insurance  Building,  and  my  New  York  office 
address  is  26  Liberty  Street. 

I  just  got  in  off  the  train  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  have  not  had  any 
occasion  to  review  of  any  of  the  testimony  that  I  helped  to  gather 
since  April,  and  if  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee 
I  would  like  very  much  to  wait  until  tomorrow  before  making  a 
statement,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  my  notes,  and  so 
on.  I  think  I  could  be  of  much  more  service  to  the  committee  if  I 
might  be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  over  my  data. 

The  Chairhax,  I  can  see  how  that  might  be. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Heney,  if  you  have 
examined  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced? 

Mr,  Hekey.  One  I  have. 

Senator  Norris.  The  one  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
billt 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes.  . 

Senator  Norris.  This  is  a  different  bill.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
examine  this  bill  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Kendrick 
bill. 

Senator  Page.  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
are  we  to  understand  is  to  be  brought  out  at  this  hearing?  Is  it  to  be 
a  hearing  in  which  both  sides  come  in  and  place  before  us  the  his- 
tory of  this  contest,  or  is  it  to  be  what  is  known  as  ex  parte? 

The  Chairman-  Mr.  Heney,  of  course,  would  not  know  anything 
about  that.  I  will  say.  Senator  Page,  that  I  had  a  request  this 
morning  to  have  witnesses  appear  in  behalf  of  the  consumers,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  organized  labor.  I  told  the  party  who  preferred 
the  request  that  if  the  packers  desired  to  be  heyrd,  of  course  they 
would  oe  heard;  that  they  had  a  right  to  state  their  side  of  the  case; 
that  then  if  thei-e  was  any  occasion  for  others  to  appear  in  rebuttal, 
we  would  likewise  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so,  byt  that  I  did  not  see 
any  necessity  of  this  committee  gathering  accumulative  evidence.  So 
far  there  have  been  no  requests  come  in  from  the  packers,  bwt  if 
there  are  any  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them.  So  that  we  will  be 
governed  by  the  course  of  events. 

Senator  (ironna.  I  think  we  all  know  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints made  by  the  pacliers  to  this  effect,  that  they  were  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heai-d  when  the  investigation  which  has  been 
mentioned  was  made.  Now,  of  course,  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  truth  of  that  statement.    I.  as  one  of  the  members  of  this 
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committee,  should  like  very  much  to  have  some  of  the  responsible 
men  from  among  the  packei-s  here,  because,  as  Senator  Page  states.  I 
would  like  to  have  knowledge  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  undoubtedly  to  be  desired. 

Senator  Kenvon,  By  that  procedure  you  always  bump  right  into 
this  immunity-bath  system,  that  if  they  come  before  tlie  Department 
of  Justice,  should  prosecution  be  contemplated — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  such  intention 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  They  could  not  have  more  immu- 
nity. Senator  Kenyon,  than  they  have  had  during  the  last  10  or  20 
years. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  immunity  bath  let  them  out  once. 

Senator  Gkokna.  As  long  as  they  are  not  sworn  I  do  not  think  that 
would  make  any  difference.  They  can  state  their  case  the  same  as 
Mr,  Heney  does.    He  would  not  be  under  oath. 

Senator  Kenvon,  They  were  very  anxious  to  got  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Groxna.  I  think  everybody  knows  my  attitude  on  this 
question.  But,  at  the  some  time,  I  want  to  be  fair  and  the  only  way  I 
know  to  be  fair  is  to  get  the  facts  from  the  parties  who  are  interested 
and  who  know  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  Here  is  the  only  point 
I  had  in  mind,  whether  or  not  we  should  summon  them  on  our  own 
account  or  whether  we  should  proced  on  the  theory  of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  if  they  desired  to  be  heard.  Of  course,  if 
they  wish  to  come  they  would  have  a  right  to  come  and  we  would  all 
be  very  glad  to  hear  them — I  would —  but  I  would  not  want  to  take 
any  steps  that  would  fnve  them  immunity  in  after  prosecution. 

Senator  Groxna.  If  you  want  my  judgment  on  that,  I  think  if 
they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  it  would  not  afford  them 
any 'immunity,  and  we  need  not  summon  Ihem, 

The  Chairman.  That  wa,^  the  course  I  intended  pursuing,  if  we 
should  hear  from  tliem.  I  understand  they  are  to  be  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  the  latter  part  of 
this  week,  and  that  Mr,  Shaw,  representing  the  packers  is  here  in  the 
room.    Mr.  Shaw 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  packers.  I  do  not  know  when 
they  will  be  here  or  whether  they  are  coming  at  all  or  not.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  hert,  Mr,  Shaw,  and  we 
will  charge  you  with  notice  that  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  them,  save  only  the  limitation  that  we  would  not  want  to  bring 
out  anvthing  that  would  operate  to  give  immunity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  prosecution  is  pending,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
anyway  that  they  would  want  to  evade  it  if  that  were  true,  but  during 
the  hearing  and  otherwise  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be  glad  to 
hear  them,  subject  only  to  that  limitation. 

Senator  Kenvox.  Of  course,  this  bill  is  drafted  on  the  theory  of 
cutting  out  the  evil  without  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Unless  they  violate  the  license  question. 

The  Chairman,  That  would  be  a  future  transaction. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  I  do  not  believe  a  question  of  immunity  is 
very  serious,  if  they  were  sent  a  copy  of  the  bill  with  the  suggestion 
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that  if  they  desired  to  appear  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  and  not 
to  summon  them. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  Have  them  confine  themselves  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  I  understand  that  the  packers  aiv  to  be  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commorce,  beginning  the  20th 
of  this  month. 

Senator  Page,  And  can  we  be  assured  that  there  will  be  any  com- 
bined action  that  will  save  .duplicating  the  hearings? 

The  Chairman,  I  hope  so,  Senator.  Of  course,  if  they  do  go  be- 
fore the  House  committee  the  record  of  their  hearings  there  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  this  committee,  or  if  our  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  desires  them  to  appear  before  this  committee  we  will  see 
that  it  is  arranged. 

t'enator  Kenyon.  If  we  wait  until  after  that  this  bill  will  have  no 
time  for  passage  this  session;  we  might  as  well  face  that.  I  do  hope 
we  can  get  a  bill  out  this  week.  Is  there  not  some  way  you  can 
notify  the  packers? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shaw  is  their  repretsentative,  I  was  just 
speaking  to  him  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  suppose,  out  of  deference  to  3onr  request,  we  will  not 
proceed  this  morning. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  that  hearing  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  HfiN'EY,  In  the  afternoon  or  the  day  following,  if  it  suits  the 
committee  better. 

Senator  Keni-qn.  I  wish  we  might  have  it  Wednesday  morning. 

Senator  Gronka.  I  suggest  we  meet  Wednesday  morning. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Williams,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  can  come  to-morrow,  and  I  think  it  would  be  n  good  plan 
to  have  him  come. 

Senator  Norris.  Will  there  be  any  objection  to  the  committee 
meeting  to-morrow  morning  and  hearing  Mr.  Williams?  We  can  hear 
him  to-morrow  and  Mr.  Henev  the  neXt  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Williams  is  going  to  deal  with  the  legal 
ques-tions,  which  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Lasater  is  here  this  morning,  and  perhaps  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Lasater.  This  committee,  I  think  most  of  them,  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  situation,  and  I  know  you  are  busy  men,  and  1 
would  like  to  come  on  after  the  packers,  if  any  rebuttal  is  required. 
I  know  most  of  this  committee  are  so  informed  that  in  reality  any- 
thing I  could  say  would  not  be  anything  new. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  a  very  good  arrangement,  for  the 
packers  to  come  first,  and  then,  if  there  ia  any  occasion  for  rebuttal,  of 
course  that  opportunity  will  be  afforded. 

Senator  Page.  Do  I  understand,  Senator  Grore,  that  these  packers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shaw  is  sitting  over  there,  and  he  represents 
the  packers,  and  I  called  his  attention  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  packera  desired  to  be  heard,  they  will  be  heard.  [After  informal 
conference  with  the  committee,"!  Then  Mr.  Heney  will  come  to-mor- 
row morning  and  Mr.  Williams  Wednesday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.05  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  14, 1919,  at  10.80  o'cilock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  JAHtJABT  14,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aghicui-tdre  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pnrsuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  W.  Norris  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Norris  (acting  chairman),  Kendrick,  Gronna, 
Kenyon,  nnd  Wadsworth,  jr. 

Senator  XoitRis.  Mr.  Heney,  the  chairman  is  not  here,  and  we  will 
proceed  without  waiting  any  longer. 

STATEMENT  OF,  HON.  FBANCIS  J.  HENEY— Kesumed. 

Mr.  Heset.  I  would  like  (o  state,  first,  that  since  my  arrival  in 
Washington  yesterday  moniing  I  have  been  asked  to  represent  in 
this  matter  the  Farmers'  National  Committee  on  Packing  Plants  and 
Allied  Industries. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  the  bill  that  we  have  formally  before 
us  is  known  as  the  Kendrick  bill.  There  is  pending  also  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  the  bill  that  was  submitted,  as  we 
understand,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  IVesidcnt. 

Now,  Tou  were  connected  with  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  go  ahead 
in  your  own  way,  perhaps  later  referring  to  these  bills,  by  pointing 
out  to  us  what  in  your  judgment  the  conditions  are  and  what 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  way.  of  legislation,  if  any. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  can  summarize  it  by  saying  that  the  evidence 
giithered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  convinced  me  that  the 
five  large  packers — Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson 
&  Co.  (Inc.),  and  Cudahy  &  Co. — have  what  is,  in  effect,  a  monopoly 
of  the  meat  business  of  the  United  States,  and  have  it  so  entrenched 
by  similar  control  over  other  meat-producing  countries  that  are 
tributary  to  the  United  States — I  refer  particularly  to  South  Amer- 
ica—that they  are  able  to  absolutely  overturn  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  fixing  the  prices  to  the  producers  as  well  as  . 
in  fixing  the  prices  to  the  consumers. 

My  study  of  the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the  original  instrument 
with  which  monopolization  was  accomplished  was  the  getting  con- 
trol of  the  refrigerator  car,  which  was  invented  some  time  in  the 
seventies;  and  the  first  man  of  these  five  big  packers  to  see  the 
value  of  the  refrigerator  car — the  immense  value  of  it — was  the 
elder  Swift. 

The  value  of  the  refrigerator  car  consisted  in  the  fact  that  by 
this  instrument  you  could  save  the  freight  on  the  shipment  of  live 
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stock  and  the  shrinkage  bv  slaughtering  the  cattle  nearer  the  point 
of  production  and  then  snipping  the  carcass  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption— place  of  consumption. 

As  the  business  of  the  packers  increased  in  shipping  refrigerated 
meat  gradually  they  found  that  they  could  destroy  local  slaughtering 
houses  by  shipping  in  refrigerated  meat  and  selling  it  at  a  price  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  of  slaughtering  and  of  overhead 
expenses,  and  they  gradually  did  destroy  local  slaughtering. 

They  then  found  that  it  was  important  for  them  to  own  these  re- 
frigerator cars ;  they  could  not  rely  upon  the  railroad  to  give  them 
advantage  over  competitors,  which  was  of  importance  to  have,  and 
they  increased  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  that  they  owned  until 
they  now  control  something  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  refrigerator 
cars. 

Senator  yoRBis.  Mr.  Heney,  when  they  ship  frozen  meat  in  the 
refrigerator  cars  and  put  the  local  fellows  out  of  business,  you  say 
they  sold  it  at  less  than  cost.    Do  you  mean  at  less  than  cost  to  them? 

Mr.  Henet,  Oh,  frequently ;  yes.  And  to-day  they  are  doing  ex- 
actly that  same  thing.  If  a  cooperative  establishment  or  any  mde- 
pendent  establishment  looks  as  if  it  might  eventually  amount  to  some- 
thing substantial.  Armour,  Swift,  Cudahy,  Morris,  and  Wilson  will 
take  turns  at  selling  meats  below  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  customers 
of  this  concern — one  will  sell  below  cost  one  week  and  another  will 
sell  below  cost  another  week  and  another  one  below  cost  another 
week,  and  so  on— they  take  turns  at  it.  In  that  way  they  make  it  a 
losing  proposition  for  even  the  raisers  of  beef,  hogs,  or  she^  to  do 
their  own  slaughtering  through  cooperative  arrangement.  They 
make  less  money,  so  that  the  producer  gets  less  for  his  animals  than 
he  could  get  by  selling  to  the  packers  direct,  and  naturally  thev  have 
kept  down  the  tendency  toward  cooperation  and  have  destroyed  those 
who  did  get  into  it  or  else  kept  them  from  becoming  of  any  impor- 
tance by  size. 

Senator  Norms.  And  when  they  put  them  out  of  business  they  put 
the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Henby.  Oh,  yes;  invariably. 

It  does  not  resuR  in  any  gain  to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run. 
Not  only  that,  but  Swift  &  Co.  adopted  the  policy — and  I  think  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  all  of  them  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— but  it  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  New  England  States, 
of  killing  off  local  production,  say,  of  sheep,  where  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— I  am  not  so  certain  about  Vermont,  but  I  think  Vermont 
also — and  Massachusetts,  where  they  raise  sheep,  Swift,  who  gained 
the  great  ascendency  in  the  New  England  States,  probably  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pride,  because  he  had  come  from  there  originally — got  control 
of  all  the  New  England  States,  and  he  put  the  price  of  mutton  so 
low  that  he  drove  most  sheep  raisers  out  of  business  in  the  New 
England  States. 

Senator  Nobsis.  Are  they  still  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  that  meant,  did  it  not,  that  to  that  extent 
there  was  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  those  food  products! 

Mr.  Heney.  pertainly ;  and  the  idea  was  not  to  permit  them  to 
be  grown  or  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  where  Swift  & 
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Co.  were  selling  this  refrigerated  meat  killed  in  Chicago,  because 
the  sheep  raiser  could  affora  to  sell  his  sheep  to  local  marsets,  and 
they  in  turn  to  slaughter  them  and  sell  them  at  a  price  lower  than 
Swift  could  slaughter  them  in  Chicago  and  refrigerate  them  and 
send  them  to  New  England. 

I  found  in  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  letters  by  their  expert  price 
*  man  showing  that  it  is  not  economical  to  ship  cattle  from  St.  Paul 
to  Chicago  to  be  killed,  or  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  to  be  killed ; 
that  where  occasionally  they  purchased  more  cattle  in  St.  Paul  than 
they  wanted  to  slaughter  there,  and  shipped  them  down  to  Chicago 
the  surplus  to  be  killed,  they  lost  money,  and  they  figured  out  exactly 
how  much.  I  have  forgotten  the  figures  now,  but  it  was  more,  as  I 
recollect  it  than  the  amount  they  claimed  as  their  total  profit  on  a 
head  of  heef. 

Mr,  Lasater.  It  was  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.HENEY.  Yes;  that  would  amount  t(»  from  about$1.60  to  $190  per 
head  as  loss  in  shipping  from  St,  Paul  to  Chicago  for  slaughter,  and 
equally  as  much  if  not  more  in  shipping  from  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Sioux  City,  or  St.  Joseph,  and  nearly  as  much  from  St,  Louis,  and 
they  had  the  figures  on  the  others.  Which  all  goes  to  show  that  in- 
stead of  the  tremendous  amount  of  slaughtering  being  done  in  Chi- 
cago, instead  of  that  being  economical  lor  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  slaughtering  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
point  of  production,  or  nearer  the  point  of  production;  and  many 
slaughtering  plants  scattered  around  at  the  points  of  production 
could  produce  this  meat  supply  for  the  consumers  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  it  is  now  produced  at;  and  that  does  not  mean  doing 
away  with  any  of  the  by-products  whatsoever,  because  they  can  be 
taken  care  of  just  as  well  at  these  outlying  points  as  they  can  be  in 
Chicago  or  Kansas  City, 

The  business  of  the  five  big  packers  grew  to  be  so  tremendous  in 
volume  of  shipping  that  they  acquired  a  dominating  influence  over 
railroads;  by  diverting  shipments  from  a  particular  railroad  they 
could  lessen  its  earning  power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  change  its 
profits  into  losses,  and  there  is  one  instance  in  the  United  States 
where  they  did  punish  a  railroad,  and  my  recollection  is  that  they 
are  still  doinf^  it. 

It  is  admitted — shown  by  the  evidence  and  conceded  by  the  pack- 
ers— that  for  many  years  they  did  have  the  benefits  of  rebates,  and  it 
was  during  that  period,  of  course,  when  they  were  forging  ahead  and 
becoming  the  larger  packers  they  were  getting  these  rebates  and 
using  these  refrigerator  cars.  They  had  such  an  economic  advantage 
by  the  rebates  and  refrigerator  cars  that  they  gradually  forgwi 
so  far  ahead  of  their  other  competitors  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  others  to  catch  up;  and  then  in  1902,  while  there  were  still  a 
dozen  good  packing  plants  in  the  country,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  had  commenced  to  investigate  the  packerj^.  and  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  which  itself 
had  grown  out  of  the  investigation  of  the  packers  as  shown  by  a  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  Congress,  the  three  largest  ones — Armour, 
Swift,  and  Morris — conceived  the  idea  of  merging  all  of  the  big 
packing  plants  and  practically  all  of  the  packing  plants  in  the 
United  States  into  one  concern,  and  they  got  the  promise  from  Jacob 
Schiflf,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  a  backing  of  $60,000,000  in  the  way 
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of  a  loan  or  floating  their  bonds.  I  do  not  know  that  the  exact  de- 
tails as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done  were  worked  out  until  November 
of  1902.  The  representatives  of  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  went 
Out.  after  agreeing  on  this  merger,  and  bought  up  these  plants,  like 
the  Hammond  plant,  which  was  one  of  the  large  ones  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones;  and  after  they  had  bought  up  about  a  dozen 
of  these  plants,  or  a  portion  of  the  dozen,  they  'got  Sulzberger  & 
Son — now  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.) — and  Cudahy  &  Co.  to  agree  to  come 
in  on  the  merger  arrangement. 

Then,  in  November,  1902,  when  they  were  prepared  to  consumate 
it  and  met  in  New  York  City  for  that  purpose.  Jacob  Schiff  advised 
them  very  unexpectedly  that  he  could  not  let  them  have  the  money, 
because  he  saw — I  do  not  know  as  he  used  the  word  "  panic,"  but  the 
tightening  of  the  monej'  market  coming  on  in  1903.  And  they  stayed 
up  all  night  with  their  attorneys  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
out  from  under,  because  they  had  joint  notes  of  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris  in  bank  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000,  which  were  coming  due 
in  about  30  or  60  days. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Heney,  was  this  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadswoiitii.  About  their  staying  up  all  night  i 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  we  had  this  all  in  testimony  as  I  am  stating  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  Was  it  based  on  testimony  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  i 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  and  I  lun  not  undertaking  to  state  anything 
that  is  not  based  on  testimony  before  them,  or  even  anything  that  I 
did  not  bring  out  publicly,  becau'^e.  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  anything  that  I  did  not  bring  out  publicly  unless  I 
am  itsliecl  the  question  here  before  the  committee. 

So  they  went  back  to  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  in  the  morning  and  told 
him  that  they  had  worked  out  a  plan,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
help  them  on  it,  and  that  they  had  these  notes  in  the  bank  for 
$10,000,000.  and  that  they  ha(^  invested  $2,000,000  additional  in 
cash — Armour,  Swift,  aud  Morris  had — in  the  ^lurdiass  of  these 
plants,  and  that  their  plan  was  to  merge  them  m(o  the  National 
Packing  Corporation^that  is,  in  a  corpor.ition  which  the.v  concluded 
to  give  that  name  to— and  that  they  would  i-equire  '$1.'>. 00 0,000, 
$10,000,000  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  paying  off  these  joint  notes, 
which  had  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the 
balance  as  working  capital,  and  they  were  to  tuni  over  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  National  Packing  Corporation  as  security,  and  I 
have  forgotten  whether  they  were  to  personally  indorse  or  not,  but 
I  think  they  were — Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris. 

Cudahy  and  Sulzberger  &  Sons  declined  to  go  in  on  that,  and  I 
infer  it  was  because  they  did  not  feel  that  were  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion to  do  it  at  the  time.  I  infer  that  from  the  facta  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  their  business  at  the  time. 

Now,  Henry  Veeder  testified  at  the  trial  of  the  packers  in  1912, 
under  oath,  that  they  did  maintain  what  were  known  as  the  "  Veeder 
pool";  that  he  hatl  a  whole  floor  in  one  of  the  large  buildings  in 
Chicago  rented  in  his  name,  two  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  his 
father's  law  offices,  the  balance  of  them  used  for  this  sole,  exclusive 
purpose  of  the  three  big  packers  and  at  times  five;  Cudahy  and  Sulz- 
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berj^r  stHnetinies  being  in  and  sometimes  one  in  and  sometimes 
botti  in  and  sometimes  both  out;  and  that  they  had  a  meeting  every 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  which  they  agreed  on  bow  much  meat  they 
would  ship  into  each  of  the  cities  in  each  district.  They  divided 
the  United  States  into  districts,  and  they  maintained  that  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  had  followed  another  pool  they  had  had, 
called  the  Allerton  pool,  and  Veeder  was  the  statistician,  according 
to  his  own  statement. 

The  statute  of  limitations  had  run  against  this  at  the  time  he  told 
it,  because  it  had  ended  in  1902,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  evi- 
dently it  ended  at  the  time  the  Government  was  getting  very  ener- 
getic in  investigating  them.  It  was  followed  by  an  indictment,  and 
they  were  given  an  immunity  bath  by  Judge  Humphreys  on  the 
tfaeory  that  Garfield  had  promised  them  that  they  would  not  be 
prosecuted  if  they  gave  certain  information  at  the  time  the  Garfield 
mvesti^tion  was  being  made. 

But  m  November  of  that  same  year  that  he  claims  this  criminal 
conspiracy,  which  it  unquestionably  was,  which  had  been  going  oa 
for  years,  had  been  abandoned — in  November  of  that  year  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Corporation  was  completed,  and  the  very  same  men 
and  each  and  all  of  the  same  men  who  sat  in  for  years  on  this  Veeder 

CI  continued  to  meet  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
ional  Packing  Corporation  for  10  years  thereafter  down  to  1912, 
ID  the  same  place,  Henry'  Veeder'g  office,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
hour,  to  wit,  Tuesday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Now,  Swift  &  Co.  has  issued  a  statement  in  reply  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  in  it  they  admit  that  the  rebating  used  to  be 
(lone:  they  admit  that  the  Veeder  pool  operated  in  effect  as  I  have 
described  it;  they  admit  that  those  dirrctors  of  the  National  Packing 
Corporation  held  these  meetings  as  I  have  described  them ;  they  admit 
that  they  were  buying  beef,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  all  the  stockyard 
centers  in  the  United  States  on  a  percentage  basis  at  that  time,  and 
that  they  have  continued  to  buy  on  almost  identically  the  same  per- 
centage basis  from  that  date  to  this.  Here  is  their  admission  in 
print  [witness  produced  a  pamphlet^. 

But  they  undertake  to  explain  that  does  not  mean  anything. 

Senator  Kendrick.  To  how  recent  a  date  did  that  arrangement 
continue— until  1912? 

Mr,  Heney.  Until  1912  the  board  of  directors  met  until — they  were 
indicted  in  1910 — and  in  November,  1911,  or  December — I  have  for- 
gotten which — the  trial  o£  the  packers  commenced  in  Chicago,  and 
it  ended  early  in  March  of  1912  with  an  acquittal. 

Then,  in  the  summer  the  Attorney  General  was  threatening  to 
bring  an  injunction  suit,  and  the  five  big  packers  consented  to  dissolve 
tKe  National  Packing  Corporation  without  the  suit,  which  he  threat- 
ened to  bring  for  that  purpose.  So  they  did  dissolve.  They  got  to- 
gether and  divided  up  the  properties  of  the  National  Packing  Cor- 
poration, consisting  of  these  dozen  or  more  packing  plants  they  had 
secured,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  just  as  neany  as  possible,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  previously  existing  proportions  that  each  one 
hid  in  each  one  of  these  different  districts.  So  that  it  there  were 
two  plants  that  the  National  Packing  Association  had  in  New  York 
■City,  in  order  to  give  the  same  ratio  of  business  to  Morris  and  Swift 
as  compared  to  each  other  that  they  had  before  they  acquired  these 
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plants,  and  their  interest  in  the  plants  was  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal of  each — their  ownership  in  the  National  Packing  Corporation 
was  in  proportion  to  the  capital  of  each,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
that  same  ratio  of  business  they  would  give  one  plant  to  Armour  and 
one  plant  to  Swift  in  this  same  place,  or  up  here  in  Boston,  where 
Swift  had  always  had  the  advantage,  he  would  insist  on  the  plant 
there  that  was  the  largest  going  to  him,  so  that  the  map  would  not 
be  changed  and  that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  preserved  and 
none  of  the  spheres  of  influence  would  be  changed. 

That  was  carried  out  and  resulted  in  this,  that  their  percentage 
of  purchases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  all  over  the  United  States  each 
year  for  10  years  thercjifter.  or  fi-oni  lftl:2  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  within  te.«s  than  1  per  cent  of  the  same  for  esich  of  them  as  it 
was  before. 

Swiff  points  out  in  this  pamphlet  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
<hange  in  hi-^  ftivov  m  i-egard  to  the  cattle  purchase ;,  but  lie  does  not 
point  out  how  that  comes  about.  If  one  of  these  big  packers  acquires 
an  independent  concern  that  has  been  purchasing  cattle  in  a  place,  he 
thereby  takes  with  it  the  right,  as  among  the  five  big  packers,  to  pur- 
chase the  additional  rjuantity  which  that  independent  concern  has 
been  piiri basing:  nml  they  recognize  among  themselve,s  the  fact  that 
the  map  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  and  was  made  in  1902, 
in  so  tar  as  the  right  to  purchase  is  concerned,  and  this  is  evi- 
denced by  some  correspondence  between  Tom  Wilson  sind  Arthur 
Meeker  as  l;ite  as  1916,  since  Wilson  became  president  of  Wilson  & 
Co.  (Inc.).  which  is  Sulzberger  &  Sons.  Tom  Wilson,  it  seems,  had 
sent  a  representative  into  Omaha,  whei-e  the  Wilson  company  have 
no  packing  plant  and  Sulzberger  &  Sons  had  no  packmg  plant, 
whereas  the  other  four  big  puckers  each  have  a  plant  there.  Wilson 
sent  his  representative  in  there  to  buy  some  hogs,  and  thereupon 
Arthur  Meeker  wiote  him  and  protested  against  Wilson  &  Co.  de- 
stroying the  balance  of  power — I  am  not  using  his  language — by 
coming  into  Omaha  and  purcha.sing  hogs.  He  said.  Von  have  no 
right  in  there.  It  is  true  that  Sulzlwrger  &  Sons  did  buy  hogs  there 
a  long  time  itgo.  but  they  bought  under  cover,  through  lied  Murphy, 
a  speculator,  who  shipped  them  out  to  the  junction  and  reshipped 
them  under  fictitious  names,  and  when  we  discovered  they  were  gome 
to  Sulzberger  we  complained  abont  it.  and  he  at  once  stdpped  it;  ana 
I  do  not  ^ee  what  right  you  now  have  to  buy  hogs  in  Omaha  basetl  on 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  your  concern  years  ago. 

Senator  Groxna.  May  1  ask  a  question  there.  Mr,  Heneyf 
Mr.  Hen-ev.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  indicate  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  apportion  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  purchased  by  these 
men.  ^^^lflt  did  you  find  with  reference  to  purchases  made  by  these 
packers  when  individual,  independent  shippers  shipped  to  the  yards! 
Would  the  same  rule  apply  in  the  yards  where  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  stock  being  shipped  to  Chicago  and  to  other  markets  by  inde- 
pendent shippers  that  seek  to  buy  a  certain  amount? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  You  understand  this  percentage  is  not  the  per- 
centage of  all  the  cattle  that  came  into  the  yards.  They  maintain  this 
percentage  of  the  total  cattle  bought  by  the  five — the"  ratio — so  that 
if  5  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that  came  into  the  yards  during  the  year 
lire  purchased  by  independent  shippers  who  buy  and  ship  away,  or 
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by  small  slaughtering  plants  who  buy  to  slaughter,  the  other  95  per 
cent  is  divided  up  on  these  percentages,  so  that,  say,  39  per  cent  to 
Swift,  so  many  per  cent  to  Armour,  and  so  many  per  cent  to  each  of 
these  would  make  up  100  per  cent  of  the  95  per  cent — of  the  balance. 
The  result  is  that  if  about  5  per  cent  is  all  that  is  being  taken  by 
outsiders,  the  five  big  packer  buyers  hold  back  if  there  is  a  big  run  of 
rattle  in  the  morning  and  do  not  go  out  to  buy.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  cattlemen — they  will  come  out  late.  Instead 
of  coming  out  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  pens  fo  buy,  the 
five  representatives  of  the  big  packers  will  hold  buck  and  come  out 
ibout  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  first  place,  they  buy  cattle  and  hogs  on  the  fill ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cattle  are  fed  early  in  the  morning  and  allowed  to  drink  all  the 
water  thcv  will  drink,  and  after  being  shipped  in  on  the  train  and 
being  without  water  for  perhaps  some  little  time,  they  will  fill  up  on 
it,  and  that  adds  to  their  weight  a  substantial  number  of  pounds.  If 
they  do  not  get  them  to  the  scales  until  12  o'clock  or  after,  a  large 
part  of  that  fill  has  gone.  In  the  first  place,  the  change  of  water  in- 
variably acts  on  the  cattle  so  as  to  scour  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
(he  cattlemen  lose  by  that  delay  as  to  time  of  purchasing  in  the 
laoming.  Within  the  past  few  months  the  five  big  packers  have 
agreed  with  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  that  the  buying  will 
start  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  concession  has  been  made  by 
the  packers  as  a  result  of  the  present  agitation. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  rise  in  the  market  and  the  five  big 
packers  hang  back  on  account  of  some  of  the  independents  wanting 
more,  or  somebody  wanting  to  make  a  shipment  to  somewhere  else,  or 
a  trader  who  buys  there  and  ships  to  another  market — he  may  repre- 
sent concerns  in  half  a  dozen  aifl^erent  smaller  towns,  smaller  con- 
cerns, and  he  is  buying,  and  he  is  a  trader  himself,  buying  there  in 
the  stockyards,  and  then  he  ships  out  to  these  smaller  concerns — if 
there  is  any  indication  of  a  liveliness  in  buying,  the  buyers  for  the 
five  big  packers  hang  back  and  come  out  later.  In  the  meantime 
these  independents  have  bought  what  they  want,  their  needs  are  quite 
limited  as  compared  with  tne  total  amount;  and  then  the  big  five 
representatives  come  out,  and  there  is  nobody  to  compete  with,  and 
the  balance  is  to  be  taken  on  the  proportions  they  have  been  main- 
taining all  these  years. 

And  then  if  there  is  a  buyer  who  comes  around  and  "  butts  "  in 
on  them,  as  they  call  it — and  that  is  what  Magivny,  up  here  in  chares 
of  the  St.  Paul  stockyards,  calls  it,  where  he  said  that  Mike  Cudahy  s 
concern;  another  Cudahy,  anyhow,  a  small  concern,  a  relative  of 
those  other  Cudahys— comes  in  there  and  buys  hogs,  they  go  in  and 
run  them  up  on  him  and  teach  him  a  lesson  and  "bum  his  fingers." 
And  then  the  commission  men  there  complained — and  I  secured  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony  on  this  at  St.  Paul — that  they  were 
warned  by  the  buyers  of  these  big  concerns  that  they  must  not  sell 
to  an  independent  until  Armour  and  Swift  were  first  given  the 
chance  fo  purchase.  The  big  five  were  not  all  buying  in  St.  Paul, 
but  Swift  and  ATmour  have  been  buying  there  right  along,  and  Swift 
had  the  big  plant  there,  and  Armour  had  one  at  Sioux  City,  and 
Swift  did  not  have  any  at  Sioux  City;  but  they  finally  rearranged 
the  map.  and  Annour  got  into  St.  Paul  and  Swift  went  info  Sioux 
City  at  about  the  same  time.    And  that  time  they  each  received  quite 
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a  boDUS.  Armour  receix'ed  a  big  bonus  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  St.  Paul  to  come  in  fhere,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  going 
to  have  a  much  better  market  by  having  this  other  big  man  in 
there— $500,000 :  and  he  split  the  $500,000  with  Swift  on  the  side,  and 
exacted  from  Swift  a  proportional  interest  in  the  stockyards  aod  in 
the  stockyards  bank.  You  know,  they  do  not  let  anything  get  away 
from  their,  not  even  the  dead  animals. 

These  commission  men  said  that  if  they  sold  to  an  independent 
without  first  giving  the  big  packers  a  chanc;  to  look  the  cattle  and 
hogs  over  and  determine  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not  that  they 
were  penalized  thereafter  for  a  while  by  the  buyers  of  the  big  packers 
walkmg  right  by  their  pens  and  not  looking  at  what  they  had. 
They  said :  "  You  sold  to  those  independents  before.  Now,  find  a 
buyer  among  them.  We  do  not  want  your  stuff."  And  the  result 
was  that  the  commission  man  would  not  again  sell  to  an  independent 
until  he  had  first  given  the  big  packers'  representatives  a  chance  to 
buy,  and  then  he  might  not  sell  after  the  big  packer  had  made  a  bid. 
If  he  did  not  want  to  accept  that  bid,  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  must  not  sell  to  any  independent  unless  he  got  at  least  25  cents 
a  hundred  more.  This  is  at  St.  Paul,  and  that  was  a  little  more  than 
to  cover  the  freight  from  Chicago. 

If  a  shipper  ships  into  a  market  like  Kansas  City  from  west  of 
there,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price  in  Kansas  City  and 
reships,  the  big  packers  wire  on,  and  he  gets  a  bid  from  one,  and  be 
seldom  gets  a  bid  from  more  than  one,  if  the  others  know  it,  and  they 
usually  do;  it  is  an  accident  if  they  do  not.  And  if  he  reships,  the 
fact  that  he  has  reshipped,  even  though  he  does  it  under  an  assumed 
name  and  ships  to  a  commission  man,  that  fact  is  telegraphed  on 
immediately. 

If  he  splits  that  shipment  and  sends  part  of  it  to  Chicago  and 
part  over  to  St.  Joseph  or  St.  Louis,  that  fact  is  telegraphed  on,  and 
the  packers  have  an  arrangement  by  which — that  is  one  reason  they 
want  to  own  the  stockyards— they  keep  the  books;  they  control  the 
terminal  railroads;  they  have  the  check  on  the  reshipping.  They 
know  what  pens  they  came  out  of,  and  therefore  exactly  whom  they 
belong  to,  notwithstanding  the  u^e  of  a  fictitious  name.  And  so  they 
wire  on  to  Chicago  and  to  St.  Louis  or  wherever  it  is  the  resliipment 
is  made  to,  advising  fully  that  this  man  had  his  cattle  there ;  that 
Armour  bid  so  much  for  them ;  that  he  has  reshipped ;  and  when  they 
get  to  Chicago  the  complaint  is  they  never  (let  a  bid  from  anybody 
but  the  one  who  bid  at  the  other  place,  and  then  it  is  either  the  same 
bid  or  lower.  If  it  is  the  same  bid,  he  is  out  his  freight,  plus  his 
shrinkage,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  lower,  he  is  out  still  more. 

If  a  man  ships  in  the  first  place  to  three  or  more  places,  they 
manRge  to  get  that  information,  and  it  is  very  systematic,  the  way  in 
which  they  do  it,  and  they  wire  that  information,  and  then  they  will 
bid  up  a  better  price  at  the  market  they  want  to  induce  him  to  ship 
the  balance  of  his  cattle  to,  because  usually  when  he  ships  to  several 
places  he  does  it  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  which  place  is  the 
better  market  at  the  time.  He  may  ship  a  few  ears  fo  each  place, 
and  he  may  have  10  trainloads  yet  to  ship;  he  may  be  n  big  operator. 
It  is  the  big  operator  who  tries  to  do  these  things.  The  big  packers 
admitted  in  1916,  after  the  Borland  rosrUition  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  down  at  the  cattlemen's  convention  in  Texas,  that  they  used 
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to  do  that,  but  thej  said  they  had  refonned.  But  I  found  on  Swift  &. 
Co.*s  files,  I  think  it  was,  about  200  telegrams  that  were  recent,  where 
they  had  done  it  within  the  preceding  two  months,  and  I  made  this 
public  in  Kansas  City,  and  many  cattlemen  were  there  who  were 
returning  from  a  convention  down  in  Texas,  and  they  were  very 
disagreeably  surprised  to  learn  how  it  was  still  being  done. 

Swift  &  Co.  get  over  2,000  telegrams  a  day  from  the  stockyard 
centers,  telling  them  exactly  how  many  cattle,  liow  many  sheep,  bow 
many  hoge  have  come  in,  how  many  are  bought  for  Armour,  how 
many  are  bought  for  Wilson,  how  many  are  bought  for  Cudahy,  and 
each  of  the  others,  and  what  prices  are  paid,  what  the  grade  is — all 
the  information  that  they  could  possibly  ask  for. 

Senator  Gronka.  Mr.  Heney,  the  Congress  appropriates  quite  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pub- 
lish daily  reports  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  and  where  they  are 
located.  Did  you  6nd  any  telegrams  in  your  investigation  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  giving  information  as  to  where  these 
cattle  were  and  the  amounts  1 

Mr.  Heney,  No.  But  the  packers  know  so  much  more  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to-day  that  that  would  be  a  joke,  Sena- 
tor, and  they  know  it  so  much  sooner;  they  control  the  sources  of 
aapply  of  information  from  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gets  its  information. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  may  I  ask  this  question,  then : 
Did  you  find  any  telegrams  from  Swift  &  Co.  or  from  any  of  the 
packers  going  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

t/ix.  EGnsr.  No.  The  evidence  gathered  by  us  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  attorneys  for  the  packers  and  their  principals,  in 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  convinced  me  that  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  connection  with  the  marketing  end 
01  it,  that  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  are  running  it  is  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  packers  that  the  packers  would  be  very  glad  to  put  all 
the  control  possible  that  has  to  be  given  anywhere— if  they  find  they 
have  to  submit  to  something,  that  is  where  they  would  like  to  put  it. 
I  have  some  of  the  correspondence  here  with  me  relating  to  that.  If 
anybody  questions  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  I  would  be 
very  glad 

Senator  NoBRia  (interposing).  I  think  we  will  want  that  corre- 
qwndence  and  a  good  many  things  like  that.  But,  I  suggest,  as 
near  as  you  can,  you  better  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  we  will 
question  you  afterwards  in  regard  to  it.  unless  we  want  to  ask 
you  questions  in  the  meantime  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Henet.  All  right,  Senator. 

We  found  that  the  commission  men  who  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  seller  only,  the  producer  only,  are  so  situated  on  account 
of  the  packer  control  of  the  stockyards,  which  means  the  control 
of  the  buildings  in  which  the  offices  are,  which  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant, because  a  man  could  have  his  office  outside,  but  also  the  con- 
trol of  the  pens  and  the  assigning  of  the  pens,  that  the  commission 
man  is  absolutely  intimidated,  he  is  afraid  to  call  his  soul  his  own — 
and  I  am  speaking  generally,  of  course,  because  here  and  there  there 
is  a  man — and  it  is  only  here  and  there — ^I  could  count  them  on  one 
hand,  the  number  of  them  that  I  came  in  contant  with,  who  is  Inde- 
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pendent,  and  among  those  is  a  Mr,  E.  W.  Houx,  in  Kansas  City,  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  That  man,  by 
the  way,  is  financially  very  well  off;  his  firm  have  been  big  commis- 
sion men  for  years  in  Kansas  City,  and  are  recognized  as  what  we 
call  wealthy. 

Senator  Wadswobth,  What  is  the  name  of  his  firm  ? 

Mr,  Henet.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  his  firm, 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  is  the  Drumm  Commission  Co. 

Mr.  Heney.  But  who  dared  to  speak  out? 

And  here  is  what  happened :  By  having  the  assignment  of  the  pens, 
if  you  will  go  into  the  Kansas  City  stockyards,  or  if  you  will  go  into 
the  Chicago  stockyards,  any  of  these  large  places,  those  of  you  who 
have  not  been  there  will  be  amnzed  to  find  the  extent  of  them,  the 
area  they  cover— miles  and  miles  of  alleys  running  down  through 
these  pens.  Of  course  there  is  one  entrance  on  one  side  where  the 
buyers  come  in  and  go  through  these  miles  of  alleys— and  by  "  buy- 
ers "  I  mean  the  traders,  speculators,  and  the  packer  buyers.  They 
have  rules  there  in  regard  to  not  interfering  with  a  buyer  when  he 
is  at  one  pen,  that  a  seller  must  not  go  and  try  to  take  him  away  from 
that  fellow ;  and  the  big  packer  buyers  never  butt  in  on  each  other 
and  make  an  offer,  therefore  the  location  of  the  pen  that  the  com- 
mission man  has,  or  the  pens  he  has,  is  of  almost  as  much  vital  im- 
{)ortance  comparatively  as  the  location  in  the  business  center  of  a 
arge  city  for  a  business  is.  The  question  is,  which  particular  place 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  largest  number  of  people  passing  by  it 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another — that 
determines  the  rent.  These  pens  are  valuable  in  that  same  way,  al- 
though not  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  assignment  of  the  pens  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  packers  who  are  the  buyers. 

Senator  Nohris.  Is  that  because  they  control  the  stockyards? 

Mr,  Heney.  That  is  because  they  control  the  stockyards,  absolutely. 
Senator, 

Senator  Norfis.  If  they  did  not  control  the  stockyards  they  could 
not  control  the  assignment  of  the  pens? 

Mr.  Henbt.  That  is  right.  And  Swift  &  Co.  say  they  only  went 
into  the -securing  of  the  stockyards  because  they  wanted  to  improve 
the  service,  and  they  very  reluctantly,  you  would  think,  went  into  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  "  skin  game,"  if  you  will  pardon  the 
slan^.  They  went  into  each  one  of  these  things  for  the  money  there 
was  m  it,  and  each  one  is  jealous  of  the  others'  control  of  the  yards, 
because  of  the  money;  and  I  remember  of  an  instance  that  Mr.  Lani- 
gan  telling  me  how  he  came  to  Chicago  with  a  shipment  of  cattle — 
a  trainload — years  ago,  and  it  was  on  a  holiday,  and  that  Nelson 
Morris — there  was  nobody  out  at  the  yards  to  buy — and  Nelson  Mor- 
ris said,  "  I  will  take  you  out  there  myself  and  look  your  cattle  over." 
And  Nelson  Morris  drove  him  out  in  a  buggy— it  was  before  the  days 
of  the  automobile — and  bought  his  cattle  and  gave  him  the  market 
price,  with  just  a  little  edge  on  it,  and  said.  Now,  what  do  you 
want  to  ship  to  Chicago  all  the  time  for,  Lanigan?" — ^he  was  a 
Texas  cattleman.  "  You  know  I  do  not  own  any  interests  in  the 
yards  here,  but  I  have  yards  in  St.  Louis,  and  if  you  will  ship  every- 
thing you  have  there  I  will  always  take  car©  of  you."  And  Lanigan 
said,  "I  did  ship  there  after  that,  and  he' always  did  take  care  of 
me  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  because  of  my  shipping  there 
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and  being  such  a  large  ssliipper  many  other  Texas  men  followed  my 
example,  and  I  always  got  the  advantage  of  it."  And  he  laughed 
and  turned  to  a  big  cattleman  who  was  sitting  tliere  in  tlie  dining 
room,  and  he  said,  "Don't  you  remember?"' 

Mr,  Lasatek.  I  was  present  at  that  conversation  you  refer  to.  It 
vras  not  Lanigan.  I  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  nian  in  a  minute. 
I..anig»n  was  present,  but  it  wiis  the  other  man  who  made  the  state- 
ment. YtHi  have  made  a  mistake.  Liuiigan  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
1  will  give  you  the  correct  nauie  in  !i  moment. 

Mr.  Hexey.  There  were  five  of  us — myself  and  four  catlk>nien — 
sitting  at  the  table  when  this  story  was  told.     So  he  said  that  for 
years  and  years  afterwards,  up  to  tlie  time  Nelson  Morris  died,  he 
alway.s  shipped  tliera  and  always  got  a  little  advantage  at  that  mar- 
ket for  liis  cattle,  and  he  knew  as  a  result  if  there  was  a  fall  in  the 
tiiarket  he  got  a  price  actually  far  above  what  the  other  man  got, 
itlthough  his  cattle  were  not  nearly  as  good.     But  when  old  man 
Morris  died  his  boys  did  not  recognize  that  any  more,  he  said,  so  that 
fie  is  now  strong  for  regulation  and  < oiitiol  of  patkcrs. 
As  an  indication  of  what  these  stockyards  are  worth— — ■ 
Mr.  Lasatbr.  Mr,  H.  M.  Stonebreker  was  the  man, 
Mr.  Henev-  That  is  right,  Mr.  Stonebreker  was  the  man  who  told 
the  story,  and  Mr.  Lanigan  was  present.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Lasater, 

The  packers  have  pnblicly  proclaimed  far  and  wide  for  years  that 
no  one  of  them  owned  any  interest  in  the  stock  of  tlie  Chicago  yard.s, 
Tlie  stock  of  the  Chicago  yaixls  originally  belonged  to  Vanderbilt 
and  other  owners  of  the  New  York  Central. 

But  in  1891  a  Boston  banker  by  the  name  of  Prinze  conceived  a 
reorganization  scheme  and  got  some  English  capital  in  with  him, 
and  organized  a  holding  company  and  undertook  to  get  hold  of  the 
terminal  railroad  and  stockyards  at  Chicago — they  are  all  one— one 
rampany  owns  the  whole  thmg;  and  he  did  get  it,  and,  as  he  tells  it, 
he  recei\'etl  a  pi-omotion  fee  of,  I  think  it  was,  $l,r)00.000  in  stock  of 
the  New  Jei-sey  holding  company.  That  New  Jersey  company  owns 
all  the  stock  of  the  corporations  that  operate  the  stockyards  and  the 
jimction  railway. 

At  that  time,  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  threatened  to  move  unless 
thej-  were  given  a  bonus  to  remain  there,  and  they  had  acquired  some 
property  over  in  Indiana,  where  they  threatened  to  build  stockyards 
of  their  own.  Prince  arranged  with  them  an  agreement  by  which 
the  New  Jersey  company  paid  tliem  a  certain  amount  per  year  which 
aggregated  $3,000,000 — and  interest  at  5  per  cent.  It  was  to  be 
$355,000  a  year  for  10  years,  as  I  recall  it.  That  would  run  it  down 
to  1900 — it  seems  to  me  it  was  a  little  later  than  that ;  I  may  not  be 
exactly  right  on  mv  dates.  No;  I  i-ecall  now  that  the  iirraiigement, 
anally  consummated  in  July  or  August.  1892,  was  to  give  $3,000,000 
in  income  5  per  cent  bonds  to  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  to  remain 
15  years  at  the  yards  and  buy  all  their  stock  through  the  yards  for 
their  Chicago  packing  plants.  These  bonds  and  interest  were  paid 
in  full  by  the  New  Jersey  compan\-,  and  the  arrangement  expired 
July  1,  1907. 

They  paid  that  bonus  right  along.  They  also  paid  a  bonus  of 
$300,000  in  bonds  to  several  of  the  smaller  packers  there.  Then  when 
the  15  years  were  up,  of  course.  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  wanted  to 
continue  to  get  this  bonus,  and  they  commenced  agitating  again  for 
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it,  and  they  had  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
corporation  and  representatives  of  the  packers,  and  finally  it  wa» 
agreed— or  the-attomeys  for  the  New  Jersey  company  kept  saying 
that  they  did  not  think  they  could  legally  give  it;  that  it  amounted 
to  a  rebate  on  account  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hav- 
ing control  of  the  railroad,  and  so  on — this  junction  railroad.  The 
same  company  owned  both  the  railroad  and  the  stockyards,  and  they 
had  leased  to  a  separate  corporation  the  operation  of  the  railroads — 
leased  the  railroads  to  it — and  the  amount  it  was  paying  was  the  en- 
tire net  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  junction  railroad. 

So  then  the  lawyers  agreed  to  get  up  a  test  case — Pf  aelzer  &  Sons, 
and  have  the  stockyards  company  that  was  operating  only  the  stock- 
yards agi-ee  to  give  $50,000  to  Pfaelzar  &  Sons  with  which  to  erect 
a  modern  plant;  and  then  take  that  into  court,  and  test  it  out  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  legal,  and,  if  so,  then  they  would  make  a  new 
arrangement  with  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  in  regard  to  continuing 
the  bonus. 

So  they  took  it  into  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  finally  held  that  it  was  in  effect  a  rebate  from  the  railroad, 
that  inasmuch  as  this  separate  corporation  was  only  leasing  the  road 
and  paying  as  the  rental  the  entire  net  profit,  and  that  the  New 
Jersey  company  owned  all  the  stock  of  both  the  Junction  Railroad 
Co.  and  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  that  it  was  sacrificing  substance  to  form 
to  say  that  that  was  not  a  rebate  by  the  railroad  company. 

In  the  meantime  before  the  decision  was  handed  down  Prince  con- 
ceived a  better  scheme— he  had  quite  a  substantial  amoimt  of  com- 
mon stock  himself  in  the  New  Jersey  corporation — he  was  the  largest 
single  stockholder,  which  docs  not  mean  that  he  had  anywhere  near 
a  majority,  however,  because  he  did  not  have;  it  was  largely  the 
stock  which  he  liad  received  as  a  promotion  fee  in  the  beginning — 
itnd  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  a  majoi-ity  of  this  common 
stock,  and  then  making  an  arrangement  with  the  balance  of  the 
sto;  kholders  of  the  common  stock,  and  of  taking  in  Armour,  Swift, 
and  Moms  on  the  deal,  and  of  having  another  holding  companv  and 
to  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  sto-k  to  Armour,  Swift,  and  Jiorfis 
of  this  new  holding  company  so  that  their  dividends  would  amount 
to  just  about  the  same  as  the  bonus  they  had  been  getting  on  this 
$300,000  a  year  proposition  for  15  years. 

In  figuring  out  that  scheme  the}'  found  they  had  a  surplus  of  some 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Junction  Railroad  and 
the  stockyards  company  and  the  New  Jersey  Co.,  and  they  figured 
out  a  scheme  by  whicli  they  could  reimburse  themselves  for  all  they 
would  pay  for  this  common  stock  by  passing  this  surplus  fund  over 
to  themselves  by  causing  thse  companies  to  declare  extra  dividends; 
and  this  scheme  they  carried  out  completely.  The  plan  in  black  and 
white  was  in  a  safe-deposit  box  of  Prince  in  Boston,  and  we  secured 
both  the  original  stenographic  notes  and  the  transcript  thereof  by 
the  man  who  had  taken  it  down. 

The  packers  claim  that  Swift  and  Morris  never  got  their  share — 
whether  they  did  or  not  we  have  never  been  able  to  determine — but 
that  Armour  got  hia  share,  19.4  per  cent;  we  got  the  absolute  proof 
of  this  and  subsequently  the  acknowledgment  bv  Armour.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  Borland  resolution,  in  April,  1916, 
which  was  after  this  had  been  done,  and  after  Armour  had  this 
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ownership,  and  while  it  was  standing  on  the  books  of  Armour  & 
Co.  in  an  account  known  as  the  "  .1.  Ogden  Armour  No.  4  "  account, 
Arthur  Meeker  stated  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  had  the 
Borland  resolution  undor  coiLsideration,  that  neither  Armour  &  Co. 
nor  J.  Ogden  Armour  had  any  interest  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 
I  got  evidence  which  I  think  conclusively  proves  that  Meeker  knew 
all  about  it  at  the  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Meeker  was  the  attorney  i 

Mr,  Heket.  No,  no.  Meeker  is  one  of  the  head  men  of  Armour 
A  Co.- — a  vice  president. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  shown  here. 

Mr.  Henet.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Norris.  He  was  an  officer? 

Mr.  Henet.  He  was  an  officer,  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

Senator  Norris.  At  the  time  he  testified? 

Mr.  Henkt.  At  the  time  he  gave  the  testimony,  yes;  and  the  thing 
had  been  covered  up  and  concealed,  and  they  thought  they  had  it 
covered  up  so  that  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  a  new 
device  in  this  country,  borrowed  b}-  a  Boston  attorney  from  London, 
a  scheme  called  bearer  warrants,  and  the  scheme  states  that  a  cor- 
poration that  has  stock  outstanding  will,  if  the  stockholders  sur- 
render their  stock  to  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation 
to  hold  it  as  trustee — have  issued  to  him  what  they  call  a  bearer 
warrant,  which  warrant  has  dividend  coupons  on  it,  and  that  bearer 
narrant  can  be  transferred  to  anybody  without  endorsement,  just 
handed  around,  and  the  way  you  collect  your  dividends  is  that  on 
the  day  on  which  it  is  due  you  deposit  it  in  a  bank  a  few  days  ahead 
of  time,  anywhere  you  happen  to  be,  the  dividend  coupon,  and  that 
is  mailed  by  the  bank  to  a  specified  bank  in  the  town  the  corporation 
is  doing  its  business,  and  that  bank  there  pays  the  amount  over, 
sends  it  out  to  this  other  bank,  without  knowmg  the  name  of  the 
owner  at  all — the  other  bank  does  not  need  to  know  it,  for  that  mat- 
ter; anybody  can  come  and  deposit  it  in  this  bank.  So  that  the 
officers  of  the  company  are  able  to  swear  that  they  do  not  know  who 
owns  the  stock  because  the  owner  of  the  bearer  warrant  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  stock. 

So  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  inquii-ed  of  this  corpora- 
tion and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pegram,  who  owned  the  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration, his  reply  under  oath  was  that  he  did  not  know  who  owned 
(he  stock;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  probably  did  not  know. 

However,  Prince  and  Armour  know,  to  say  the  least,  because  if 
they  are  stating  the  truth  about  it,  they  own  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  If  this  warrant  or  coupon  or  whatever  you  call  it 
should  get  into  wrong  hands,  ia  tliere  any  way  to  stop  payment  on 
it — anything  of  that  kind?     Do  they  have  any  arrangement  like  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  Th^  do  not  seem  to  have.  Apparently  they  took  the 
chances  on  that.  That  owner  of  the  stock  at  the  time  the  exchange 
was  made — the  books  show  that,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  peo^e 
had  all  this  stock^and  I  had  better  tell  about  that— this  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  swindling  schemes  I  ever  came  in  contact  with' — the 
one  by  which  Prince  and  Armour  obtained  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  stockyards,  and  put  millions  of  dollars  into  their  pockets  more 
than  they  ever  invested,  and  knew  they  wei-e  going  to  get  millions  in 
their  pockets  before  they  ever  put  a  dollar  up. 
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As  I  say,  this  surpliifi  of  mi!!ions  existed  in  those  treasuries  of 
'these  compatiies  at  the  time  the  scheme  was  conceived,  and  Armour 
entered  into  an  arningement  with  Prince — and  Annour  only  at  that 
time — by  which  Prince  wr.s  to  hsive  stockbrokers  buy  enough  mf>re 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  Xew  Jersey  corporation  to  make  51  (>er 
^•ent  of  the  stock.  The  primaiy  pui'pose  of  petting  .51  per  cent  was 
io  be  sure  that  they  could  name  the  board  of  directors  and  the  officei-s 
of  the  Xew  Jersey  company,  so  that  this  plan  would  work  smoothly 
iifter  they  got  it  through,  beoanse  they  could  have  done  with  less  than 
51  per  cent  otherwise.  Of  course,  they  also  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
highly  profitahle  investment  in  any  event. 

So  they  had  the  brokers,  they  having  a  list  of  the  stockholders  by 
reason  of  Princes's  connection  with  the  New  Jersey  company,  who 
had  always  been  a  dominant  factor  in  the  Xew  Jersey  corporation — 
they  had  the  stockbi-okers  send  out  to  the  different  stockholders  a 
letter,  and  the  general  form  of  the  letter  was  that  they  wanted  to 
buy  his  stock  and  were  willing  to  give  so  much  for  it;  they  had  a 
price  they  had  set  on  it,  and  that  if  they  did  not  sell  it.  that  the 
<hances  were — I  am  only  stating  the  substance  of  it- — that  the  biff 
pnckei-s  would  all  move  away  from  Chicago,  and  the  stock  would  no 
longer  be  worth  as  much.  It  had  been  paving  8  per  cent  regular 
dividends  per  annum  since  1891,  when  the  New  Jersey  corporation 
was  organized,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  water  in  it  at 
that  time,  of  course. 

And  then  the  New  Jersey  company  had  preferred  stock  also,  and 
that  was  paying  its  regular  dividends — S  i;er  cent  dividends — but 
that  has  no  voting  power,  so  it  did  not  count  in  this  scheme, 

Bv  these  false  representations,  because  they  were  absolutely  false, 
as  shown  by  the  correspondence— by  these  false  representations  they 
induced  the  common-stock  holders  of  the  New  Jersey  Corporation 
to  part  with  their  stock  at  this  very  inadequate  price,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  surplus  that  there  was  on  hand.  And  Armour 
and  Prince  invested  a  trine  over  $2,000,000,  as  I  recall  it,  in  getting 
this  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  scheme  was  then  put  into  operation,  which  was 
this:  It  was  advertised  that  a  committee — and  they  put  Richard 
Olney's  name  at  the  top  of  it  because  of  his  standing.  I  happened 
to  meet  Hichard  Olney  the  year  this  was  done,  was  over  at  his  homo 
and  visited  there,  and  he  certainly  was  not  in  physical  condition  to 
attend  to  any  business  of  this  kind. 

Senator  WAoswoRrn.  What  year  was  this.  Mr.  Heney! 

Mr.  Henet.  This  was  in  1911,  as  I  recall  it. 

That  a  committee  had  a  plan — it  did  not  state  what  the  plan  was, 
did.  not  outline  it  enough  so  that  you  would  know  anything  about 
it — and  that  this  committee — the  committee "s  names  were  familiar  in 
New  England  States  to  people  there — had  a  plan  and  that  if  tho 
holders  of  the  common  stock  would  file  their  consent  to  the  plan  and 
put  their  stock  up,  that  a  corporation  would  be  organized  which  would 
havft  none  of  the  present  stockholders  in  it  and  which  corporation 
would  guarantee  9  per  cent  dividends  on  that  stock  of  all  those  who 
consented  to  the  plan. 

Now.  it  had  been  drawing  8  per  cent  all  these  years,  and  thev 
would  guarantee.  9  per  cent;  and  that  they  should  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  exchanging  that  stock  for  bonds  of  this  corporation  that  was 
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to  guarantee  the  9  per  cent,  and  get  $200  in  .">  per  cent  bonds  for 
$100  par  value  in  stock,  which  would  mean  that  instead  of  9  per  cent 
they  would  get  10  per  cent  on  their  investment  or  upon  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  that  they  held  from  that  time  on,  which  had  been  draw- 
ing 8  per  cent. 

The  only  security  that  this  organization  was  to  have  for  the  bonds 
which  it  was  to  exchange  was  the  stock  which  it  would  take  at  par  for 
§■200  of  its  own  bonds,  except  that  it  was  to  have  $1,000,000  capital. 

So  they  organized  that  corporation,  and  I  will  refer  to  it  as  the 
■*  Maine  corporation."  because  it  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Maine.  Thev  organized  with  $1,000,000  of  stock  and  they  put  the 
$1,000,000  in^  and  thi-ee  days  or  four  days  later  $400,000  of  it  waa 
borrowed  back  from  the  company  by  Prince  and  a  few  weeks  later 
most  of  the  balance  was  borrowed  back  and  loaned  to  Armour,  so 
(hat  the  $1,000,000,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  it,  never  re- 
mained in  there  a  month,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  did  not  remain  three 
days.  And  I  found  a  letter  in  the  files  written  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  to  the  treasurer  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Croll,  saying  that 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  scheme  to  leave  the  money  in  the  bank  for 
&  little  while,  because  it  sort  of  gave  a  standing  to  the  company; 
something  to  that  effect.  It  was  there  a  little  while,  a  very  tittle 
while. 

They  got  all  but  three  shares  of  the.  stock  deposited,  of  the  49  per 
cent — the  stockholders  come  in  and  signed  this  consent;  and  then 
when  they  came  in  to  sign  the  consent  they  signed  an  agreement 
which  said  that  they  assigned  to  this  Maine  corporation  that  guar' 
anteed  the  9  per  cent  their  right  to  all  dividends  in  excess  of  8  per 
cent  in  the  New  Jersey  corporation  which  owned  all  of  the  stock  of 
the  stock  yards  company  and  the  Junction  Railway. 

The  Maine  corporation  then  has  this  guarantee  out:  Armour  and 
Prince  exchanged  a  portion  of  their  New  Jersey  stock  for  bonds  at 
the  rate  of  $200  to  $100.  They  get  $2,085,000  of  bonds  for  their 
$1,042,500  worth  of  stock,  which,  as  I  recall  it,  had  cost  them  slightly 
over  $1,800,000— not  so  very  much  more  than  $1,800^000.  It  con- 
sirted  of  13,000  shares  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $160  p&r  share. 
Then  they  took  the  $2,085,000  bonds  and  sold  $1,400,000  of  them  to 
the  Stock  Yards  Co,  and  the  Junction  Hailroad  for  cash  at  90  or  91, 
something  like  that.  They  took  the  other  $600,000  of  bonds  of  the 
Maine  Co.  and  sold  them  to  the  New  Jersey  corporation  for  cash  at 
about  the  same  price..  This  cash  came  out  of  the  surplus  fund  of 
each  of  these  companies  and  the  Maine  Co.  bonds  took  its  place. 
That  gave  Prince  and  Armour  back  nearly  all  the  money  they  had 
jointly  put  into  the  common  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Co.,  and  they 
still  owned  all  of  the  New  Jersey  common  stock  that  they  ever  owned, 
because  they  owned  the  whole  of  the  Maine  corporation  stock,  and  it, 
in  turn,  was  the  owner  of  the  New  Jersey  Co.  stock  which  Prince  and 
Armour  had  exchanged  for  the  bonds  of  the  Maine  corporation. 

But.  in  order  to  snow  you  how  they  worked  the  balance  of  that — 
in  the  Maine  corporation,  in  order  to  set  the  right  to  take  all  of  this 
to  Prince  and  Armour,  they  had  the  Maine  corporation,  the  first  day 
Ihat  it  met,  after  all  these  people  had  signed  this  consent,  pass  a  reso- 
lution that  whereas  a  man  named  Pegram  owned  the  right  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  common  stockholders  to  this  guarantee,  and  whereas  it 
was   verj-  valuable,  and   whereas  they  themselves  appraised  it   at 
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$7,000,000,  resolved  that  they  issue  $7,000,000  more  stock  and  give  it 
to  Pegram  in  exchange  for  his  right  to  this  consent.  He  did  not  have 
any  right  in  the  consent  at  all,  because  the  committees'  plan  had  said 
that  they  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  to  be  formed» 
which  was  this  Maine  corporation.  Moreover,  Pegram  testified  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  he  owned  no  interest  in 
said  plan  and  merely  did  as  he  was  instructed  in  this  matter.  Con- 
sequentlyf  as  the  committee  were  the  mere  trustees  of  this  Maine  cor- 
poration it  already  owned  this  right  to  the  consent  of  those  stock- 
holders to  the  plan.  But  they  gave  $7,000,000  of  stock  to  Pegram  for 
it,  and  Pegram  held  it  in  his  name  as  a  mere  strustee  for  Prince  and 
Armour,  and  then  finally  it  was  put,  a  large  part  of  it,  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Prince;  and  then  it  was  divided  up  into  the  names  of  other 
employees  and  covered  up — never  any  of  it  in  Armour's  name  and 
never  any  of  it,  or  a  very  small  portion  of  it  at  any  rate,  in  Prince's 
name.  Moreover,  the  so-called  "  Plan,"  assured  the  stockholders 
who  were  thus  forced  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  that  no  stockholder 
of  the  New  Jersey  corporation  was  to  own  any  stock  in  the  Maine 
corporation.    Of  course  this  was  a  false  statement. 

Now,  after  they  had  sold  these  bonds  and  got  the  cash  back  into 
their  pockets,  and  were  money  ahead,  they  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
leaving  those  Maine  Co.  bonds  in  the  surplus  funds  o£  the  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  the  Junction  Bailroad  Co.,  and  the  New  Jersey  Co-f  And 
80  they  declared  an  extra  dividend  payable  in  bonds  on  this  $1,400,000 
of  Maine  Co.  bonds  so  held  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  and  the  Junction 
Railroad  Co.  and  made  it  payable  to  whom?  The  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, of  course,  which  owned  all  of  the  stock  of  those  two  compa- 
nies, so  it  was  made  payable  to  the  New  Jersey  corporation  or  its 
order. 

The  New  Jersey  corporation's  preferred  stockholders  had  no  in- 
terest in  it  and  none  of  its  common  stockholders  had  any  interest  in 
it,  because  they  were  already  getting  their  8  per  cent,  and  they  were 
only  interested  in  anything  over  that  or  over  9  per  cent.  So  it  waa 
passed  right  through  to  the  Maine  corporation,  and  with  the  other 
$600,000  of  Maine  corporation  bonds  in  the  surplus  fund  of  the  New 
Jersey  corporation  the  same  thing  was  done — a  bond  dividend  was 
declared  and  it  was  passed  back  to  the  Maine  corporation.  So  that 
this  Maine  corporation,  in  which  Annotir  nnd  Prince  owned  all  of 
the  stock,  now  had  back  its  $2,000,000  of  bonds  besides  the  stock  of  the 
New  Jersey  corporation,  which  it  had  received  from  Prince  and 
Armour  in  exchange  for  those  bonds;  and  Prince  and  Armour  had 
the  coin  in  their  pockets,  which  they  had  received  from  the  sale  of 
these  bonds,  as  well  as  still  continuing  to  own  the  corporation  that 
now  owned  these  bonds  imd  also  still  owned  the  stock  in  exchange 
for  which  the'«  very  bonds  had  been  is.sued.  This  is  obviously  one  of 
the  few  authentic  cases  <m  record  where  a  man  was  able  to  ''eat  his 
cake  and  keep  it,  too." 

Just  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing 

Senator  Grosna  (interposing).  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr. 
Heney.  the  stock  was  increased  from  $2,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  from  $1,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  Hbnet.  They  gave  $7,000,000  of  it  to  Pegram  for  something 
that  the  company  already  owned;  that  is,  the  right  to  that  consent 
agreement  of  these  49  per  cent  stockholders — their  consent  that  the^ 
would  accept  9  per  cent  and  waive  or  assign  their  right  to  all  divi- 
dends in  excess  of  the  9  per  cent. 

The  purpose  of  that  was  they  had  this  surplus  they  wanted  to  pass 
on  through,  which  was  over  and  above  any  earnings,  amounting  to  9 
per  cent,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  around  in  this  way  and  it 
landed  there  (illustrating).  They  knew  that  before  they  bought  the 
stock  that  they  were  going  to  get  back  more  than  the  stock  cost  them ; 
that  the  surplus  amounting  to  more  than  their  total  proposed  in- 
vestment was  lying  right  there  for  them  to  take  just  as  soon  as  they 
got  their  scheme  worked  out. 

Senator  Ghonna.  I  want  to  be  pardoned  for  interrupting  you,  but 
we  had  hearings  last  year  and  the  question  of  stock  caine  up.  The 
Federal  Government,  as  you  know,  had  taken  control  of  the  packing 
interests,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  of  New  York,  a  very  able  lawyer,  was  for 
us,  and  he  was  asked  the  question,  How  he  arranged  the  profits  for 
these  concerns,  and  he  made  the  broad  statement  that  he  based  their 
earnings  upon  the  money  borrowed ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  significant 
that  we  should  understand  all  these  things,  because  the  consumers 
will  know  why  meat  is  high, 

Mr.  HeneT.  Senator,  the  regulation  of  the  packers  by  Mr.  Cotton 
is  a  joke.  They  made  more  money  under  the  regulations  than  they 
made  in  1917,  and  Mr.  Cotton  told  me  himself  on  two  occasions  that 
their  profits  in  1917  could  only  be  described  by  the  word  "scan- 
dulous." 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Heney, 
because  that  was  my  belief,  and  I  practically  said  it  last  winter. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  proceeded  in  the  beginning 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  he  happen  to  be  appointed? 

Mr,  Henet.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  but  he  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  ia 
divided  into  good  and  bad  men,  and  I  hope  nobodj  will  get  that  im- 
pression from  anything  that  I  have  said  in  the  past.  I  have  aban- 
doned prosecutions  as  being  useless  where  there  are  $100,000,000  in- 
volved. Senator  Kenyon  happens  to  know  my  viewpoint  on  that 
and  was  very  much  amazed  to  hear  me  state  this  away  back  in  1910. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  convict  $100,000,000. 

Senator  Kenton,  I  have  found  out  you  could  not,  too.    [Laughter. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  can  not  convict  $10,000,000  if  the  owner  of  the 
$10,000,000  has  two  qualities — boldness  and  persistence.  I  mean 
by  that  fhat  you  can  bribe  one  juror  out  of  twelve  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  in  a  criminal  case,  and  it  is  done  when  there  is  that 
much  money  involved,  and  I  state  that  from  an  experience  of  35 
years  of  practicing  law,  and  I  think  I  have  probably  done  as  much 
prosecuting  on  a  large  scale — where  men  of  importance  were  in- 
volved— as  any  one  man  in  the  United  States,  or  who  has  ever  lived 
in  the  United  States;  and  I  am  not  saying  that  boastfully,  I  am 
merely  stating  a  fact. 

And,  consequently,  I  was  not  concerned  with  the  question  of 
prosecuting  the  packers  at  all;  and  I  do  not  take  any  interest  in  it 
now,  and  I  do  not  divide  men  into  good  and  bad,  and  I  do  not  think 
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our  econoniic  troubles  come  from  that.  Our  e::ononiic  troubles  come 
from  perfectly  honest  and  frequently  very  intelligent  men  having  a 
wrong  viewpoint  because  they  have  learned  something  they  ought 
to  have  unlearned.  They  think  they  know  it,  and  they  do  not  know 
it.  It  is  like  the  political  economy  they  teach  in  many  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  if  you  want  to  understand 
political  economy,  is  to  afterwards  unlearn  all  that  you  have 
learned,  and  stjirt  over  again.  I  have  sometimes  said  in  public 
speeches  that  I  thought  I  could  make  political  economy  so  plain  that 
even  a  professor  of  a  university  could  understand  it;  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  be  examined  on  my  economic  knowledge. 
[Laughter.] 

Of  course,  a  schouie  such  as  I  have  outlined  here  now  you  can  not 
describe  as  due  to  a  man's  viewpoint  merely.  That  was  a  corrupt 
transaction. 

For  a  moment  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  involved  in 
it.  That  Maine  corporation  is  absolutely  controlled  by  Prince  4 
Anucnr,  The  Armour  percentage  being  19.4.  Prince  ia  not  inter- 
ested in  running  stockyards;  he  is  not  in  the  packing  business,  and 
he  has  been  in  quite  a  number  of  railroad  reorganization  schemes, 
and  he  said  to  me  in  Boston,  "  You  know,  I  can  not  fight  a  man  like 
Mr.  Armour.  He  has  too  much  money,  and  there  are  too  many  big 
financial  interests  back  of  him  for  me  to  fight  with  him."  The  sub- 
stance of  all  he  said  showed  very  plainly  that  he  permits  Mr. 
Armour  to  run  the  stockyards,  in  so  tar  as  the  policy  is  concerned, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  it  being  a  Prince  &  Armour  ownership, 
with  Armour  holding  19.4,  it  is  really  an  Armour  ownership  in  the 
sense  of  dominion  and  control  and  direction  of  policies.  The  board 
of  directors  there  for  a  while  showed  that,  reflected  that — the  men 
tht»y  had  on  it  reflected  the  fact  that  Swift  and  Morris  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  because  they  had  members  on  the  board. 

Senator  Nobris.  You  mean  Mr.  Armour  owned  19  and  a  fraction 
of  the  corporation? 

Mr,  Henet.  He  owned  19  and  a  fraction  of  the  Maine  corporation, 
which  controls  the  New  Jersey  corporation  absolutely,  selects  its 
officers,  directs  its  policy,  and  takes  all  of  the  earnings  over  and 
above  the  6  per  cent  which  goes  to  the  preferred  stockholders  and 
9  per  cent  to  the  conmraon  stockholders. 

Senator  Norsis.  Does  Mr.  Prince  own  the  balance  of  the  Maine 
corporation ! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  he  owns  the  balance  of  the  Maine  corporation 
so  far  as  we  were  able  to  determine.  We  found  that  he  had  prom- 
ised Swift  and  Morris  their  share,  and  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  shared  in  that  793  bonus  that  had  gone  before. 

They  want  us  to  believe,  and  it  may  be  true,  that  they  swindled 
Swift  and  Morris  out  of  their  share  and  never  gave  it  to  them.  But 
that  is  the  best  you  can  say  of  their  present  position — Prince  and 
Armour  swindled  Swift  and  Morris  out  of  what  they  had  promised. 

Of  course.  Swift  and  Morris  have  not 

Senator  NoBms  (interposing).  From  your  examination,  did  you 
reach  that  conclusion,  that  thev  had  swindled  them  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  I  rf'achcd  the  conclusion  that  they  were  about  to 
turn  it  over  to  them.  We  pot  correspondence  that  showed  whero 
Treasurer  Wadden  was  just  about  to  carry  the  share  of  Swift  and 
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Morris  out  there  to  them.  The  reason  it  was  not  done — either  one  of 
two  things — they  either  concluded  to  swindle  them  or  else  they  con- 
cluded it  had  better  be  left  in  the  shape  it  was,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
an  investigation  it  would  not  appear  that  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris 
owned  the  Chicago  stockyards,  because,  they  had  been  proclaiming  to 
atock  raisers  all  over  the  country  that  this  was  the  independent 
market. 

That  was  highly  impoi-tiint  from  another  standpoint:  The  Chi- 
cago market  makes  the  prices  for  the  United  States,  and  the  aim  of 
the  packers  is  to  keep  it  so.  as  shown  by  their  corre.spondence,  and 
to  keep  each  of  the  other  stockyard  centers  in  line  with  Chicago  on 
prices.  If  prices  at  Kansas  Citv  or  St.  Paul  or  at  Omaha  are  not  in 
line  with  Chicago,  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  com- 
plaint among  the  five  big  packers  in  trying  to  whip  thorn  into  line 
■nd  straighten  them  out.  and  bv  being  in  line  they  mean  that  the 
Chicago  price  is  the  price  for  the  country,  and  that  at  these  other 
points  they  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  freight  and  de- 
duct it. 

Senator  Norbis.  Did  you  examine  these  other  packers  as  to  their 
ownership,  and,  if  so,  wliat  do  they  claim  ?  Did  they  admit  they  had 
been  swindled  out  of  their  share  of  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  I  did  not  examine  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  bad  feeling  between 
Ute  packers  about  it? 

ifr.  Heset.  Not  a  bit;  not  a  bit. 

Senator  Nobhis,  Mr.  Heney,  could  you  by  any  method  of  reasoning 
reach  the  conclusion  that  this  one  packer  had  swindled  the  other 
packers  out  of  such  an  enormous  amount  and  still  remain  on  such 
good  terms  with  them  in  regard  to  everything  else? 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  I  can  not;  and  I  can  not  conceive  that  there  would 
not  have  been  letters  upon  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  which  would  have 
disclosed  it,  because  Louis  Swift  and  Edward  Swift  and  the  others 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters  to  each  other  when  they  are  in  the 
next  room,  even.  Instead  of  going  in  and  talking  they  write  a  letter. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  will  continue  that  practice  hereafter,  but 
they  have  been  doing  so;  and  they  would  send  it  to  a  dozen  different 
people  around,  with  initials  on  it  showing  to  whom  it  went  to.  In 
one  instance  Louis  Swift  was  trying  to  get  control  of  Sulzberger  & 
Sons. 

Tilden  had  tried  it  originally  away  back  in  1907,  when  the  National 
Packing  Corporation  was  running  and  was  owned  by  Armour,  Swift, 
and  Morris.  Tilden  secretly  bought, out  a  man  named  Joseph  who 
had  an  interest  in  Sulzberger  &  Sons.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Schwarzchild — Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  then — and  Tilden  had  a 
10-year  contract  with  Joseph  that  he  was  to  remain  vice  president  of 
Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  as  long  as  he  could,  and  he  was  to  let 
Tilden  know  exactly  what  was  going  on,  and  that  if  he  lost  his  posi- 
tion as  director  and  vice  president  of  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  he 
and  his  son  were  to  have  a  job  where  they  would  get  as  good  a  salary 
as  they  were  getting  with  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger,  in  addition  to 
getting  a  big  price  for  their  stock.  And  Tilden  also  bought  out  a 
brother-in-law  of  Sulzberger,  and  Tilden  finally  came  within  one  or 
two  shares,  it  is  said,  of  having  the  control  of  Schwarzchild  &  Sulz 
berger. 
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But  when  Sulzberger  found  out  that  Joseph  had  sold  out  he 
dropped  him  from  the  board  of  directors  and  dropped  him  out  as 
an  officer.    Then,  a  few  months  later  Joseph  went  over  to  the  New 
York  Beef  Co. — what  ia  the  name  of  that,  Mr.  Adams? 
Mr.  Adams.  The  New  York  Dressed  Beef  Co. 

Mr.  Heney,  The  New  York  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  which  had  been  or- 
OT,nized  by  a  lot  of  small  slaughters  in  New  York,  and  they  had  com- 
Bined,  and  had  put  up  a  fine  plant  costing  over  $1,000,000,  and  were 
attempting  to  be  independent ;  and  Joseph  went  to  them  and  said,  "  I 
am  out  of  Schwartzchild  &  Sulzberger  now;  and  I  want  to  get  in 
some  place;  I  want  to  get  in  with  you  people,  and  we  will  fight  those 
fellows."  And  he  got  an  option  on  a  majority  of  the  8to;k  and  got 
it  for  Tilden,  of  the  National  Packing  Corporation,  and  got  in  as 
President  of  the  New  York  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  and  then  they  under- 
took to  find  out  what  Sulzberger  was  doing,  and  Joseph  and  his  son 
as  owners  of  a  few  shares  of  stock  demanded  the  right  to  see  the 
books  of  Schwartzchild  &  Sulzberger,  and  they  had  no  statute  au- 
thorizing it  in  New  York;  it  fell  under  the  common  law,  and  they 
lw,d  to  go  into  a  court  of  equih'  and  try  and  force  it,  and  there  they 
filed  affidavits  on  both  sides.  If  you  can  believe  half  of  what  is  said 
on  ea^h  side  in  those  affidavits  you  can  understand  what  rascality 
has  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  packing  business  in  oi'der  to  keep  your 
head  above  water  with  the  big  fellows. 

The  court  denied  admission  to  the  books,  because  it  was  alleged 
on  the  side  of  Sulzberger  that  Joseph  had  sold  to  Tilden,  and  that 
iJjis  National  Packing  Corporation  only  wanted  to  see  the  books  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  the  inside  of  their  business  so  they  could 
destroy  them ;  and  as  a  result  of  that  when  they  could  not  get  to  see 
the  books  they  finally  exchanged  this  common  stock  for  preferred 
stock — 7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock — and  that  was  the  bur- 
den that  finally  broke  the  back  of  Sulzberger  &  Co, 

Senator  Noimifl.  Sulzberger  &  Co.  was  a  competitor  of  these  big 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Heney,  Oh,  yes.  It  was  in  a  sense  and  at  that  particular 
period  of  time,  the  most  important  competitor  of  the  other  big  four. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  with  the  other 
four  or  with  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  and  sometimes  it  was  not. 
Senator  Nohhis,  How  did  they  put  him  out  of  business  t 
Mr.  H^NEY.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  Swift  got  this  stock,  and  then 
finally  the  preferred  stock  in  exchange  for  that  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  company,  which  was  finally  turned  into  Wilson  &  Co.,  along 
about  July  1,  1916,  when  Suizbfrger  had  a  bond  issue  of  $8,000,006 
coming  due,  maturing,  and  they  were  banking  mostly  with  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1915  they  made  a  deal  with  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  by  which  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  agreed  to  refund  the  $8,000,- 
000  of  bonded  indebtedness  when  it  came  due,  in  consideration  of 
which  they  were  to  get  $9,000,000  in  bonds— $1,000,000  was  to  be 
their  percentage  for  doing  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  were  to 
have  an  option  on  a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  very  low  price. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  however,  a  number  of  ships,  of  the  big 
packers,  loaded  with  meat — ^belonging  to,- 1  think,  all  five  of  the  big 
packers,  four  of  them  at  least— were  seized  by  England.  .■Vnd  in 
that  seizure  it  appears  that  England  found  some  papers  on  the  ship 
which  indicated  tnat  the  contract  with  Sulzberger  &  Sons  was  with 
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«  man,  I  think  he  was  in  Holland,  but  the  English  Government 
claimed,  at  any  rate,  to  know  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Crerman  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  it  was  announced  that  they  were  not  going  to  allow 
any  more  meat  to  come  to  England  from  Sulzberger.  Finally  Sulz- 
berger &  Sons'  representatives  were  notified  in  England  officially 
^  the  Government  there  that  they  could  not  ship  any  more  meat  to 
E^land. 

During  the  time  of  the  seizure  England  was  borrowing  money 
pretty  heavily  from  the  United  States,  and  while  the  packers  were 
complaining  and  wanting  this  meat  surrendered  to  them,  the  bankers  ' 
in  Chicago  were  interviewed  by  the  Examiner  for  publication,  and  I 
do  not  recall  the  names  of  all  of  them,  but  Mr.  Forgan's  name  is 
running  in  my  mind  as  one  of  them  who  gave  out  a  statement  of  this 
kind:  The  statements  were  to  the  effect  that  the  five  big  packers  were 
so  influential  with  banks  in  this  country  that  England  would  not  be 
able  to  borrow  money  here  if  she  did  not  treat  them  right. 

Of  course,  that  may  have  been  right  from  their  standpoint. 

I  refer  to  that  because  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  menace  there  is  in  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  common  stock  of  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  is  owned  by 
three  of  the  biggest  banking  groups  in  this  countrj',  and  th  potential 
power  for  evil,  for  monopolization  in  that  situation  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  greatest  menace  that  there  is  in  the  entire  thing. 

Senator  Wadswokth.  Was  the  Sulzberger  &  Sons  permitted  later 
on  to  do  business  with  England? 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  not  until  it  became  Wilson  &  Co.,  or,  rather,  not 
until  the  English  Government  was  assured  that  Sulzbergers  were 
out  of  the  control. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  would  like  to  have  explained,  if  you  can, 
is  how  did  Sulzberger  &  Co,  go  out  of  business  and  become  Wilson 
&Co.f 

Mr.  Henet.  That  brings  me  back,  Louis  Swift  commenced  to 
try  to  get  hold  of  the  stocks  of  Sulzberger  &  Son  to  buy  it  up  after 
this  occurred,  and  he  wrote  one  letter  to  Edward,  I  tnink  it  was, 
from  New  York,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  offered  $5  a  share  for 
it,  but  Sulzberger  was  not  willing  to  take  that;  and  that  the  bankers 
talked  as  if  they  might  give  $10 ;  and  he  says,  "  I  do  not  like  to  take 
Armour  in  on  it,  because  he  will  demand  that  we  make  it  fifty  fifty," 
and  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  in  that  same  letter  or  not,  but 
if  not  in  that  letter  it  was  in  another  letter  he  said,  when  he  was 
telling  about  the  fact  that  the  banks  were  going  to  take  it  over.  It 
is  too  big  a  steal  for  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  to  admit  in  the  open. 

Summarizing,  what  occurred  was  this:  The  banks  (Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.)  had  agreed  to  refund,  but  when  the  English  Government  said  it 
■would  not  permit  any  meat  to  come  from  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  Sulz- 
berger was  notified  that  he  would  have  to  surrender  control — notified 
by  these  banks.  He  compained  in  a  memorandum  book  he  kept 
that  they  did  not  make  any  complaint  as  long  as  the  profits  were 
coming  from  that  contract,  but  that  now  this  situation  had  arisen 
that  they  were  treating  him  pretty  badly  as  he  saw  it. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  merge  Morris  &  Co.  with  Sulzberger 
&.  Sons  and  put  Tom  Wilson  at  the  head  of  it,  and  these  banks  favor- 
ably considered  that;  and  it  was  almost  consummated,  and,  as  I  in- 
terpret what  happened,  it  was  only  because  the  Borland  resolution 
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was  introduced  that  it  was  not  consummated,  because  it  was  jiust  thee 
ready  for  consummation. 

The  Morrises  were  to  get  a  certain  large  amount  of  cash  and 
a  certain  amount  of  bonds,  and  the  banks  were  to  get  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  stock. 

When  that  merger  proposition  was  dropped  Tom  Wilson  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  presidency,  ray  recollection  is,  at  $125,000  a  year 
salary.  They  gave  him  $1,500,000  in  common  stock  outright,  and 
made  Sulzberger  put  up  a  certain  proportion  of  that — I  have  for- 
gotten how  much — and  gave  Wilson  an  option  on  $3,500,000  more 
stock  at  $10  a  share — and  pooled  all  the  stock  of  the  banks  and 
Wilson  in  a  pooling  agreement  for  five  years,  putting  the  voting 
power  and  control  and  representation  in  the  hands  of  these  three 
banking  groups. 

Senator  Nobris.  What  were  the  three  banking  groups? 

Mr.  Hesey.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  represented  by  Halgarten;  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  which,  as  shown  by  the  P6jo  report,  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  National  City  Bank,  of  which,  by  the  wny,  J. 
Ogden  Armour  is  a  director,  and  McRobeits,  former  treasurer  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  a  vice  pi-esident  and.  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  general 
manager;  so  the  Chase  National  was  known  as  the  Rockefeller  bank, 
as  I  get  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  the  McEoberts  now  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Making  contracts? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  the  same  one.  He  and  J.  Ogden  are  on  very 
intimate  terms  yet,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  in  the  files, 

And  the  other  was  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co-  which  was  known  as 
a  Morgan  institution.  So  that  20  per  cent  went  to  each ;  that  is, 
Salomon  &  Sons  came  in  with  the  Chase  National  Bank,  but  those 
are  back  doors,  as  I  understand  it,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb'&  Co. — I  meaii 
Halgarten  &  Co.  and  Salomon  &  Sons  ara 

So  you  have  there  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  group,  which  was  back  of 
Harriman;  j-ou  have  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the  Morgan  institu- 
tion; and  you  have  the  Chase  National,  a  Rockefeller  institution. 

That  brings  us  back — you  asked  me  about  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton 
was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cravath  &  Henderson  at  one  time — 
Paul  Cravath — and.  as  I  understand  it.  Paul  Cravath  was  attiM'ney 
for  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  and  he  was  doing  the  negotiations  which 
brought  about  this  reorganization  of  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

From  Cravath  &  Henderson  Mr.  Cotton  became  a  partner  of  ex- 
Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  who,  as  stated  in  the  papers  at  the 
time,  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  become  attorney  for  Harriman; 
and  the  most  important  of  Harriman's  operations  were  financed  by 
Kuhn,  Loeb  A  Ca  So  that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  there, 
which  undoubtedly  still  exists  in  a  business  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  did  Mr.  Cotton  get  any  experience  there 
in  the  farming  or  in  improving  production ) 

Mr.  Henet.  He  has  none.  And  Mr.  Cotton  immediately  called 
upon  Dana  Durand  to  formulate  a  program  for  him  for  regulating 
the  packers.  Dana  (Durand  had  been  with  the  corporation  com- 
missioner at  the  time  of  the  Qarfield  report  and  was  responsible  for 
that  report — one  of  the  writers  of  it — and,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
chaptei^5,  I  think  it  is,  or  chapter  6 — that  was  written  in  that  re- 
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port  that  shows  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy  among  the  packers, 
which,  for  some  reason,  was  omitted  from  the  report.  It  is  up  there 
among  the  files  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  yet. 
Senator  Wadswobth.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report? 
Mr.  Heket,  1905.  ^Vhen  the  Borland  resolution  was  introduced 
the  big  packers  sent  for  Dana  Durand  and  asked  him  to  accept  em- 
ployment to  appear  as  their  expert  witness  before  the  committee, 
and  he  was  then  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  do  it,  because  the  farmers  in 
Minnesota  would  resent  it,  and  also  by  reason  of  his  connaction  as 
a  Government  official  with  the  former  report.  It  is  commonly 
termed  a  white-wash  report.  And  Tom  Wilson  suggested  in  their 
conference  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Durand  appear 
as  their  witness,  but  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  some  member 
of  the  committee  who  was  friendly  to  them  ask  the  committee  to 
subpcena  Dana  Durand,  and  they  could  post  this  member  of  thd 
committee  as  to  what  questions  to  ask  him. 

Dana  Durand  came  to  Chicago  and  said  he  could  not  do  this,  but 
he  would  go  to  Washington  and  see  what  the  situation  was.  H» 
came  here,  and  reported  back  that  he  had  interviewed  friends  of  his 
among  the  Members  of  C<ingress;  that  he  had  interviewed  his  friends 
in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
that  he  had  interviewed  his  friends  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  particularly  Francis  Walker,  who  had  helped  in  writings 
the  original  report  in  1905;  and  then  he  report;ed  a.s  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Hcnrv  Veeder  came  down  here  and  nuide  an  investigation  and 
reported  back  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hurley,  who  was  then  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Triide  Commission,  and  he  had  promised  him  that  if 
.in  investigation  was  made  that  it  would  be  without  any  public  hear- 
ings and  without  attorney's  being  permitted  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses, !ind  that  it  would  be  an  industrial  investigation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  investigiition  was  not  made  as  long  as  Mr. 
Hurley  was  chairman,  was  it? 

Mr,  Henet.  It  was  not.  The  packers  did  not  want  to  appear  at 
these  hRarings  and  be  heard.  But  what  the  packers  wanted  was  that 
there  should  he  no  public  hearings ;  what  the  packers  wanted  was  that 
the  public  should  not  know  the  facts.  The  packers  realized  better 
than  anybody  in  the  United  States  that,  it  is  public  opinion  that 
fones  legislation,  and  they  did  not  want  public  opinion  ci-eated  by 
the  facts  being  made  public.  The  packers  never  applied  to  me  to  be 
heard.  I  subpo'naed  Borders,  the  attorney  for  Morris  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago,  as  a  witness,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  decline  to 
testify  upon  the  gi-ound  that  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  and  to 
demand  immunity  before  testifying.  He  afterwards  bribed  one  of 
my  men  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Veeder  vaults,  guarding  them  so 
that  the  papers  we  believed  were  in  there  could  not  be  extracted. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  became  of  the  man  he  bribed  ? 

Mr.  Hbney.  Ho  disappeared.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  His 
name  was  Markhain.  and  he  was  one  of  the  regular  force  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Waiisworth,  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  against 
him? 

Mr.  Hesbt.  Against  whom?  *     : 
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Senator  Wadswokth.  Against  the  man  who  was  bribed} 

Mr.  Henet.  No.  And  there  we  come  back  to  this  prosecution 
again.  I  am  not  concerned  about  whether  they  ever  do  pioseciite  him 
or  anybody  else,  because  I  think  our  troubles  come  more  from  law- 
makers than  lawbreakers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  get  away  from  the  Durand  situation. 
Was  he  undei-  employment  and  paid  a  salary  by  the  departments? 

Mr.  Heney,  Durand? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  No;  he  would  not  accept  employment,  but  when  he 
got  back  there  they  asked  him  if  he  would  not  edit  a  statement  for 
publication,  and  finally  he  said  he  would  go  over  their  statement  itnd 
edit  it — they  were  going  to  get  up  an  economic  exposition  of  the 
packer  situation — that  he  would  go  over  it  and  revise  it  for  them; 
that  he  would  not  charge  them  anything  except  for  the  cost  of  hie 
stenographic  help.  Finally,  they  sent  a  man  up  to  Minnesota  with 
the  report.  It  was  not  a  very  lengthy  report,  about  50  pages  as  I 
recall  it.  and  he  did  revise  it,  and  then  they  sent  him  a  check  for  $300, 
which  he  kept. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  make  reports  as  to  the  situation  he  found 
in  Congress  under  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  Henky.  Yes.  But  he  did  not  make  a  complete  written  re- 
port. In  his  written  report  he  dealt  with  generalities,  and  then  he 
said  lie  would  tell  them,  and  they  have  letters  in  the  files  which  show 
that  ho  did  tell  them  certain  things  which  did  not  appear  in  the  re- 
port, and  it  did  not  appear  in  the  letters  just  what  he  told  them  in 
regard  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Going  back  to  the  case  of  bribery,  Mr. 
Heney,  what  did  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  do  about  that? 

Mr,  Henet,  This  bribery  occurred  in  this  way:  Borders  ap- 
proached Markham,  who  was  one  of  the  guards;  and  there  would  be 
only  one  guard  representing  our  side  on  at  a  time,  and  the  packers 
had  a  man  there,  and  the  United  States  marshal  had  a  man  of  his 
own,  and  he  appointed  the  man  designated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  there  would  be  two  or  tbree  men  on,  you  see,  all 
day  and  all  night,  guarding  this  vault.  Borders  told  Markham — I 
can  only  give  you  the  substance  of  it  from  my  recollection — that  he 
was  too  bright  a  fellow  to  be  working  for  the  Grovemment  at  the 
salary  he  was  getting,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  better  job  than  that, 
ajid  to  come  up  and  see  him  at  his  office,  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  him.  Markham  told  this  to  Hugh  Mclsaac,  who  he  had 
been  working  under,  and  who  had  gone  there  to  examine  the  Veeder 
vaults  for  me.  Mclsaac  told  me,  and  I  said,  "Well,  that  is  a  pretty 
serious  situation.  Do  you  think  that  Markham  will  stand  up  if  put 
under  temptation,"  and  he  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  far  enough  to  find  out  what  Borders 
really  wants  to  do?  And  he  said,  "  Yes."  Then,  I  said,  "  I  will 
talk  with  Markham  myself,"  So,  in  the  presence  of  Mclsaac  and 
one  or  two  others,  I  told  Markham  that  I  wanted  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  me  telling  me  exactly  what  Borders  had  said  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  go  to  Borders'  office,  but  he  must  immediately  write 
me  a  letter  after  doing  so,  telling  me  what  was  said  there ;  and  that 
he  must  write  me  a  letter  each  time,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him'  to  do  it  for  his  own  protection  as  well.    So  he  wrote  those  letters, 
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the  first  letter  telliDg  nie  this;  then  he  went  to  Borders's  office.  He 
wrote  me  the  substance  of  that  interview  and  it  was  along  the  same 
lines.  Then  Borders  said  to  him  in  that  same  interview,  "  I  would 
like  to  make  you  a  little  present.  You  drink  and  smoke,  do  you 
not?  "  And  Markham  said,  "  Yes."  Borders  said,  "  Then,  if  you 
will  come  up  here  to-morrow  I  will  have  something  for  you." 

So  he  went  up  the  next  day,  after  having  written  me  this,  and 
Borders  thereupon  handed  him  a  package,  and  that  package  is  still 
up  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  untied — I  mean  still  tied  up  as 
it  was.  Borders  had  purchased  it  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 
where  he  is  a  member,  and  it  has  the  label  of  the  club  on  the  package 
addressed  to  Borders  as  handed  over  by  him  to  Markham,  I  did  not 
see  the  inside  of  it,  but  it  is  a  couple  of  bottles — one  of  whisky  and 
one  of  brandy,  and  a  box  of  cigars. 

When  I  said  he  bribed  him.  that  is  what  I  meant.  I  consider  that 
just  as  much  of  a  bribe  as  giving  him  $1,000.  The  purpose  of  it  was 
perfectly  clear- — they  wanted  the  whisky  drank  while  they  were  on 
guard  at  this  vault  so  thsit  the  packers  gu!>rd  or  other  representative 
could  extract  incriminating  papers  from  the  vault. 

As  illustrating  Borders's  character,  and  why  I  was  willing  to  have 
this  done — we  found  on  the  files  of  Morris  &  Co.  correspondence 
showing  Borders  was  attending  to  running  elections  in  certain  places, 
like  electing  an  assessor  at  Oklahoma,  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Norris,  What  was  his  relationship  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  Henet,  Attorney.  And  some  of  these  letters  showed  where 
he  was  backing  both  men  for  assessor,  and  he  writes  to  his  principal 
saying.  "  We  will  have  a  friend  whichever  fellow  is  in — one  only 
wants  friendly  backing,  and  the  other  wants  a  little  money,"  and  he 
puts  up  the  money,  not  very  much. 

Senator  Nokris.  That  was  out  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  that  was  in  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  explain  to  the  committee  how  the  packers 
were  interested  in  the  election  of  an  assessor  out  in  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  Henet,  Why,  they  had  packing  plants  there.  The  comDany 
he  represented  in  this  had  a  packing  company  there,  which  is  Morris 
&  Co..  as  I  recollect  it — possibly  it  was  Cudahv  &  Co, — I  think  it 
was  Morris  &  Co.  Can  you  tell  me  as  to  that  Mr.  Adams,  whether 
Morris  or  Cudahy? 

Mr.  Adams.  Morris  has  a  plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  but  Cudahy 
has  not. 

Senator  Kesto:«.  D'd  he  have  anythinf:^  to  do  with  the  election  of 
Members  of  Consress? 

Mr,  Hf-SFt.  Oh,  vcj.  The  correspondence  shows  contributions  to 
the  election  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  there  was  rne  min  namfd 
Tag^nrt.  a  Conirres^mnn.  who  wa.s  employed  a'^  an  investigator  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  worked  under  me,  and  when  I 
got  his  statement — he  sent  in  fi  report  which  convinced  me  thit  he 
had  no  bnsiness  on  the  road  representing  the  Government — I  w'r^d 
h»m  to  come  back,  and  he  at  once  accused  him-self,  and  he  said.  "  Vou 
think  I  am  bribed  by  the  packers?"  I  said.  "If  I  was  convinced  that 
you  were,  you  would  not  'nst  five  minute^  as  an  employee  here.  T 
paid  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure;  I  am  in  doubt." 
10130B— 19— 3 
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We  found  correspondence  showing  that  Taggart,  who  was  from 
Kansas,  was  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the 
time  the  Borland  resolution  had  promised  them  to  vote  a  certain  way, 
and  they  had  correspondence  in  regard  to  it  that  he  had  fallen  down 
in  a  secret  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and  had  not  voted  as  he  had 
agreed  to,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  W.  Borderri  denying  that  he 
had  fallen  down  and  defending  himself  iigainst  the  charge,  and  said 
that  the  question  of  returning  an  adverse  report  on  the  Borland  reso- 
lution was  not  voted  upon  in  the  subcommittee,  and  they  made  a 
further  investigation  through  Mr.  Carlin,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  report^  back  that  Taggart  had  voted  against 
reporting  the  resolution  adversely,  but  in  favor  of  i-eporting  it  with- 
out recommendation  and  against  reporting  it  favorably.  They  had 
previously  put  up  $1,000  for  his  campaign  in  1914,  through  Si.  W. 
Borders,  and  the  five  big  packers  had  contributed  this  amount  on  the 
usual  percentage  basis  undei'  which  they  have  operated  since  1902. 

Ana  then  he  got  in  as  an  investigator  for  the  Fedei-al  Trade  Com- 
mission. But-  after  we  found  those  letters,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  lost  his  job.  I  urged  his  removal,  and  as  I  understand  it,  he  was 
permitted  to  resign  under  fire. 

There  were  letters  in  the  Veeder  vault  which  we  were  enjoined 
from  saying  anything  about  by  that  Federal  court  in  Chicago.  If 
the  committee  wants  to  swear  me  and  ask  me  the  questions.  I  will 
not  have  any  reluctance  about  answering  them. 

Senator  l*roRBis.  Suppose  we  do  that.  What  will  be  the  pleasure 
of  tile  members  of  the  cominittee  ? 

Senator  Kendbicr.  Mv.  Chairman,  it  is  now  20  minutes  of  1.  ami 
I  ask  for  information  as  to  how  long  the  committee  wants  to  go 
ahead?  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Heney  could  appear  and  finish  his  testi- 
mony to-nion-ow  ? 

Mr.  Hexet.  Any  time  it  suits  the  committee  I  will  be  here,  and  as 
long  as  you  want  me. 

&inator  Nofris.  Mr.  Heney,  we  had  planned  to  hear  Mr.  Williams- 

Senator  Kexdrick.  I  am  sure  we  can  get  him  to  come  later. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  it  either  way. 

Senator  Norris.  How  would  it  suit  the  committee  to  go  on  this 
afternoon!  [After  informal  conference  with  the  members  of  the 
committee.]  Suppose  we  meet  at  10  instead  of  at  10.30  to-morrow 
momingi  We  will  adjourn,  then,  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
in  this  room. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  15, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAT,  JANUABT  15,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agrictji-tufe  and  Forestry, 

Waskinffton,  D.  C. 
Tlte  coniQiittee  met,  pui-siiant  to  adjoumumeDt,  in  i-oom  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  pre- 
siding. 

Pn?«i(leiit:  Suuators  Norris  (acting  chairman),  Kcndrick,  Gronnji, 
Kenyon.  and  Wadsworth. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FBANCIS  J.  HENE7— Resamed. 

Senator  XoKins.  Mi-,  Heiiey,  when  the  coininittee  Bdjonrned  yester- 
day you  had  reached  the  point  in  your  testimony  where  you  had  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  the  Veeder  vault. 

Senator  NoKRia.  Did  you  make  anv  examination  of  the  contents  of 
thatvauh? 

Mr.  Henev.  Personally  I  made  very  little,  but  in  the  course  of 
several  hoiu's  there  were  six  or  seven— I  think  about  six  or  se^en  of 
the  men  who  were  working  under  my  direction,  employees  of  the 
Fe<Ieral  Trade  Commission — in  the  vault,  attempting  to  sort  out 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  having  copies  made  of  them. 

Senator  Sorkis.  Were  copies  made? 

Mr,  Henev.  Well,  in  fact  it  was  under  a  search  warrant  that  was 
secured  by  the  United  States  attorney.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  except  1  laid  the  facts  before  the  United  States  attorney.  The 
Federal  Trade  Conniiis-sion  had  no  way  of  proceeding  to  secure  that 
search  warrant. 

I  think,  Senator,  I  had  better  state  how  this  came  about,  to  mak« 
it  more  plaint 

Senator  Norris.  All  right, 

Mr,  Henet.  I  instructed  Mr.  Hugh  Mclsaac  who  was  working 
under  my  direction  as  investigator  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  go  to  Chicago  and  msike  a  demand  on  Mr.  Henry  Veeder  to 
psamine  the  papers  in  the  vault;  and  I  based  this  instruction  upon 
the  fact  that  numei-ous  letters  taken  from  the  files  of  the  packers,  and 

Kirticularly  of  Swift  &  Co.,  showed  that  many  papers  were  kept  in 
enr\"  Veeders'  office  relating  to  matters  in  wnich  the  packers  were 
jointly  interested.  For  instance,  we  had  known  that  from  early  in 
IftOO  until  1914:  Armour,  Swift,  and  Norris  had  been  jointly  interested 
in  securing  control  of  the  cottonseed-oil  business,  and  had  acquired 
•i  large  number  of  plants  prior  to  1905  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  they  had  put  tnem  in  the  name  of  a  corporation  and  then 
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when  the  Government  was  so  active  in  investigating  in  1904,  which 
led  to  that  indictment,  they  liad  this  corporation  transfer  all  of  these 
cottonseed-oil  plants  to  a  liian  by  the  name  of  Louis  C-  Ehle,  who  was 
an  employee  in  Veeders'  office,  and,  as  I  understand,  was  related  to 
Veedor  by  marriage.    He  was  a  lawyer  clerk  on  a  salary. 

The  plants  were  left  in  the  name  of  TjOUIs  C.  Ehle,  until  1914.  and 
(he  busine-s  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Louis  C.  Ehle  for  soma 
years  and  finally  Louis  C.  Ehle  &  Co.,  although  there  was  no  com- 
pany^ — -it  was  cronducted  by  somebody  else  in  an  outside  office,  another 
building,  in  Chicago — I  have  forgotten  the  man's  name.  Ehle  really 
had  nothing  to  do  with  running  the  busines-s,  except  that  he  kept  the 
cash  account  m  his  name,  and  the  dividends  or  profits  were  all  paid 
to  him,  and  tlien  he  paid  the  dividends  or  profits  to  Armour  &  Co., 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.  A  suit  was  brousht  by  the  attorney 
general  of  Texas  to  recover  a  heavy  penalty,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  violated  the  laws  of  Te.^as  concemirg  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.  While  that  suit  was  pending,  Henry  Veeder  procured  the 
indictment  of  Ehle  on  six  on  seven  different  charges  of  minor  mat- 
ters connected  with  Veeders'  office  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  this, 

Ehle.  in  the  meantime,  had  been  discharged,  because  some  pro- 
moter got- hold  of  him  some  years  before  1914  and  suggested  inasmuch 
as  his  notes  were  being  put  out  through  the  banks  for  amounts  run- 
ning up  into  over  $1,000,000,  as  I  recollect  it,  that  his  credit  being  per- 
fectly good  he  was  foolish  not  to  get  into  the  business  for  himself. 

So  he  and  this  other  man  had  borrowed  on  Ehle's  notes  at  different 
banks  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  about  $300,000  finally  from 
time  to  time.  Veeder  had  learned  a  little  bit  about  was  going  on 
and  had  taken  it  up  with  Ehle,  and  Ehle  satisfied  him  and  promised 
lie  would  not  do  it  any  more,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

But  finally  the  break  came,  and  then  Veeder  demanded  the  check 
book,  and,  as  Ehle  claims,  while  Ehle  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital 
from  an  accident  took  this  stuff — these  stub  check  books — and  de- 
manded back  the  original  and  canceled  checks.  But  Ehle  bad  kept 
them,  and  in  some  way  they  had  overlooked  one  set  of  checks  of  one 
dividend  that  he  had  paid,  and  the  checks  were  drawn  to  Armour  & 
Co.  and  Swift  &  Co,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  and  had  been  properlv  in- 
dorsed and  the  money  collected,  whereas  these  companies  were  claim- 
ing, in  the  Texas  suit,  that  the  corporations  did  not  own  anything  in 
them;  that  they  were  individual  ownerships,  and  in  Armour  &  Co.'s 
it  was  carried  just  like  this  Chicago  Stockyards'  account,  which  was 
"  J.  Ogden  Armour,  No.  4  " — this  was  No.  3, 

Then  they  tried  Ehle  a  couple  of  times  on  two  different  charges 
and  he  was  acquitted,  and  then  th^  third  charge  they  brought  up 
against  him  they  convicted  him,  and  immediately  after  conviction 
they  went  to  the  attorney  general  of  Texas  with  a  certified  copv  of 
the  verdict  of  conviction  and  succeeded  in  compromising  the  law- 
suit down  there.  The  penalties  ran  up  into  millions  of  dollars,  which 
were  being  sued  for.  and  they  compromised  for  some  nominal  sum — 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  was;  it  may  have  been  $50,000,  or  something 
of  that  Fort. 

Well,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  reversed  the  Ehle  case  in  an 
opinion  in  which  it  sort  of  reprimanded  Swift  &  Co.  for  its  (iinni'c- 
tion  with  the  matter,  and  then  a  short  time  afterwards  and  before  the 
opinion  was  published — after  it  had  beeii  filed  with  the  clerk  and 
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Veecler  hud  scciiwd  a  certified  copy  of  it,  whicli  I  have  read— the 
MJiirt  substituted  another  opinion,  re%-ersing  the  case,  and  reversing 
it  on  such  grounds  that  it  was  Aiade  obvious  that  no  conviction  would 
stand  and  leaving  out  any  reference  to  Swift  &  Co.,  putting  it  on 
other  grounds. 

So  Ehle  had  written  me  that  he  could  give  me  some  information, 
and  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  until  I  ran  across  this  decision  in 
the  Texas  case,  and  then  I  looked  up  Ehle,  and  he  told  me  what  the 
practice  had  been  in  his  days  in  Veeder's  office  and  that  in  this  vault 
Here  many  papers  relating  to  transactions  such  as  the  methods  used 
in  preventing  legislation  in  different  States  which  they  considered 
advei-se  to  their  interests,  like  the  oleomargarine  bill,  and  relating  to 
similar  matters  in  Congress  and  relating  to  assessors  and  other  offi- 
cials in  different  places. 

And  by  reason  of  the  information  we  had  from  the  Swift  &  Co. 
files  showing  that  all  kinds  of  business  was  carried  on  and  the  rec- 
nrds  kept  in  Veeder's  office,  and  that  as  to  some  of  those  the  records 
either  never  did  appear  or  had  partially  disappeared  in  Swift  &  Co,'s 
office,  I  concluded  that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  Veeder  files,  in  so  far 
Bs  they  contained  papers  relating  to  the  business  of  the  packers, 
were  the  documents  and  papers  of  the  packers  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  documents  and  papers  in  the  office  of  any  other  official  of  the  coiu- 

?any  were  the  corporation's  papers,  and  under  the  Federal  Trade 
ommission  net  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the  right  to 
inspect  and  make  copies  of  all  papers  belonging  to  the  corporation, 

Veeder  had  been  for  years  the  regular  attorney  of  the  company, 
and  the  by-laws  of  Swift  &  Co,  provided,  among  other  officers,  for 
an  attorney. 

By  the  way.  something  has  been  said  in  one  of  these  hearings  about 
the  compensation  I  received  for  conducting  this  investigation.  Mr. 
Veeder  gets  $71,000  a  year  salary. 

So  I  instructed  Hugh  Mclssac  to  go  and  make  a  demand  to  see 
the  papers,  and  at  first  Veeder  was  inclined  to  refuse,  as  reported 
to  me.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  was  reported  to  me,  Senator.  But 
Hugh  McIs.sao  is  sitting  there  [indicating].  I  asked  him  to  be  up 
here  this  morning.  Ana  he  reported  to  me  that  Veeder  was  reluctant 
to  show  them.  I  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  and  he  communi- 
cated to  me  by  telegram,  and  finally  Veeder  said  he  would  let  him 
look  at  some  of  the  papers ;  that  he,  Veeder,  would  go  over  some  of 
the  papers  and  let  Mclssac  see  any  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  see.  So  Veeder  started  going  over  these  papers  and  was  at  it  for 
a  day  or  two.  But  Mclssac  first  asked  to  make  a  copy  of  Veeder's 
index  to  his  files.  He  secured  that  copy.  And  then  In  going  over 
those  papers  the  next  day  or  the  day  after,  Veeder  handling  the 
papers  and  Mclssac  sitting  by  him  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
they  came  to  some  letters  that  related  to  a  Congressman. 

These  letters  were  written  at  a  time  that  the  Borland  resolution 
was  before  Congress,  and,  as  I  recollect  the  report  made  to  me  at  the 
time,  it  was  that  Veeder  wrote  Louis  Swift  and  said  that  James  R. 
Mann,  then  leader. of  the  Republicans  in  the  House — that  he  had 
had  a  talk  with  James  R.  Mann;  had  had  a  good  many  talks  with 
him,  and  there  are  letters — I  have  one  letter  here  in  regard  to  that 
from  Veeder  to  Swift — and  that  after  he  had  been  talking  with  Mann 
on  this  occasion,  while  that  Borland  resolution  was  up,  that  as  he  was 
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leaving  Mann  said  he  had  not  had  a  good  steak  for  some  time,  so' 
that  he,  Veeder.  declared  he  had  better  send  him  one,  and  that  he 
had  sent  him  a  $3.50  steak,  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  that 
steak  shoidd  be  charged  to  the  Chicago  house  or  the  Washington 
house,  and  Veeder  wrote  that  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ^ow 
■appreciation — something  to  that  effect — for  Mr.  Mann's  activities  in 
tSeir  behalf,  and  Louis  Swift  wrote  back  and  said,  "  Yes ;  it  was  all 
right  to  cive  him  the  steak,  and  tliat  it  should  be  charged  to  the 
Chicago  house."  But  he  said.  "How  many  of  these  steaks  will  he 
want  a  year?  I  do  not  think  he  should  have  over  six  or  seven." 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Xorris.  They  must  have  thought  a  Congressman's  appetite 
was  not  very  good.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heney.  Thereupon  Mr.  Mclssac  laughed  and  commenced  to 
chide  Veeder  about  how  that  would  read  in  the  public  press— made 
some  joking  remark  about  it^-and  Veeder  then  said,  "  I  won't  let  you 
see  any  more  papers."  and  he  refused  to  let  him  see  anything  more. 

Then  Mclssac  said  he  would  put  a  seal  on  the  vault  until  he  could 
communicate  with  me,  and  he  did  so,  and  he  wired  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  I  wired  back  and  said  I  would  start  for  Chicago  imme- 
diately, and  I  got  to  Chicago  on  a  Sunday.  I  think  it  was— a  Sunday 
or  a  holiday — and  the  next  morning  Veeder  notified  Mclssac.  when 
he  got  over  to  his  office,  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  seal  off;  he 
haaan  attorney  there  representing  him — mat  he  was  going  to  take 
the  seal  off  and  he  was  not  going  to  permit  us  to  see  these  papers. 

Then  he  proceeded  and  did  take  the  seal  off  and  said  Mclssac  had 
no  right  to  put  it  on.  Then  Mclssac  telephoned  me,  and  I  went 
over  there.  I  had  a  long  session  with  Veeder,  and  an  attorney  named 
Baldwin — they  called  him  Judge  Baldwin — associated  there  with 
Veeder,  an  attorney  for  the  big  packers,  for  some  of  their  subsidiary 
companies—he  acts  as  such ;  as  a  director  in  some  of  these  companies. 
And  this  other  attorney  was  also  in  the  conference — ^I  have  forgotten 
his  name;  an  Irish  name — who  had  just  acted  for  attorney  for  the 
chief  of  police  of  Chicago  who  had  been  charged  with  misconduct 
in  office,  some  crime  of  taking  money,  and  they  had  just  acquitted 
him — Healy,  I  think,  is  his  name. 

Well,  they  said  we  could  not  see  it :  that  they  had  some  records  in 
there  of  transfers  of  real  estate  and  that  port  of  thing,  and  that  we 
could  see  those  books,  I  said,  "  Well,  let  us  sec  those,"  He  said. 
"Well,  tell  ns  what  you  want,  and  we  will  bring  it  out."  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "  this  law  gives  us  the  right  to  inspect,  and  under  the  right  to 
inspect  and  go  to  the  place  where  they  are  kept  and  see  for  ourselves. 
There  is  no  inspection  when  you  bring  out  ]ust  what  you  please  to 
bring  out.  Inspection  means  to  inspect  so  as  to  find  out  what  is 
thei'e."  He  said,  "  we  need  to  know  before  we  tell  you."  I  said.  "  if 
wo  knew,  we  would  not  have  to  look." 

But  they  finally  would  not  show  us  anything  other  than  the  books. 

And  then  I  went  over  and  reported  this  to  Mr.  Cline.  the  United 
States  attorney,  and  he  took  the  matter  up  with  ().  E.  Pagan,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  one  of  the  assistant  attorney  generals — he  was 
there  on  the  I.  W.  W.  case — and  he,  after  hearing  what  had  occurred 
and  after  talking  with  McT'^snc,  and  fimling  out  something  more 
about  some  of  the  papers  he  had  seen — Mcls.sac  told  me  about  other 
papers,  but  this  is  the  thing  that  stood  out  in  my  mind  more  strongly 
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than  anything  else,  betaiiso  of  the  prominence  of  Mr.  Marin — except 
M»ine  papers  in  relation  to  percentages,  which  I  considered  of  great 
importance,  because  they  were  dated  as  late  as  1913,  which  was  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Packing  Corporation,  and  a 
letter  accompanied  the  receipt  of  percentages  saying  that  it  had  been 
agreed  that  these  were  the  percentages  upon  which  general,  legal,  and 
legislative  expenses  should  be  divided  by  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris, 
and  went  on  to  explain  that  the  percentages  for  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris  were  the  old  percentages  of  1902,  which  were  the  Veeder  pool 
percentages;  the  percentage  on  which  they  purchased  beef  in  1902  is 
the  percentage  on  which  they  divide  general  legislative  and  litigation 
expenses  to-day  and  on  which  they  were  dividing  expense  of  fighting 
the  Borland  resolution,  and  these  particular  papers  showed  that  they 
were  dividing  the  expense  of  opposing  legisfntion  in  different  States 
and  in  Congress— ^all  general,  legislative,  and  judicial  expenses,  as  I 
recall  it^matters  that  they  would  join  in  as  a  matter  of  mutual  de- 
fense. 

Well.  Mr.  Pagan,  after  hearing  Mr.  Mclssac,  said  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Government  could  not  proceed  to  seize  the  papers  under  the 
espionage  act.  just  as  they  had  the  I.  W.  W.  papers,  and  after  Mr. 
Pagan  had  expressed  his  views,  another  assistant  attorney  general 
who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  who,  I  think,  is  a  cousin  of  Attorney 
General  Gregory — I  can  not  recall  his  name — was  called  in  by  them 
and  asked  for  his  opinion  on  it,  and  he  concurred  in  Mr.  Pagan's 
opinion,  and  as  a  result  of  that  Mr.  Mclssac  was  asked  to  make  his 
statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  was  prepared  for  him  in 
the  United  States  attorney's  office,  and  the  application  for  a  search 
warrant  was  made  to  Judge  Landis,  and  issued :  and  then  the  United 
States  marshal  appointed  some  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
employees  as  additional  deputy  marshals  to  go  over  there  to  help  se- 
lect the  papers  they  were  going  to  take  under  the  search  warrant. 
They  based  the  warrant  on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mclssac  and  upon 
the  index  to  the  papers,  and  that  index  which  Mr,  Veeder  and  his 
clerks  used  with  which  to  find  papers  was  used  by  us  as  a  description 
of  the  papers  in  the  affidavit  under  which  the  search  warrant  was  se- 
cured. 

And  in  that  respect,  I  think,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  the  affidavit 
was  far  more  explicit  and  specific  than  the  affidavit  upon  which  the 
search  warrant  for  the  I.  W.  W.  papers  had  been  issued ;  in  fact,  this 
latter  affidavit  was  so  very  general  that  I  questioned  whether  you 
could  get  a  search  warrant  under  it,  and  Mr.  Pagan  said  the  best 
evidence  of  that  was  that  they  had  secured  it,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  specific  enough. 

Well,  when  the  men  got  over  in  the  vault  they  were  going  through 
these  papers  for  this  purpose — I  went  over  there  with  them — and 
while  we  were  at  work  we  were  interrupted,  after  two  or  three  hours — 
I  have  forgotten  just  the  time — but  by  an  order  from  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  or  from  the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
enjoining  us  from  proceeding.    And  everything  stopped  right  there. 

But  at  that  time  we  had  put  into  15  different  envelopes — or  the  men 
had — certain  papers  which  they  considered  important  to  take,  and 
they  were  placed  in  a  valise,  and  the  valise  was  carried  out  before  the 
order  reached  there  from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  taken  over 
to  Mr.  Clein's  office  by  a  r^ular  deputy  United  States  marshal. 
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There  was  one  other  envelope  which  was  marked  "No.  16,"  into 
which  they  were  putting  papers  at  the  time  the  notice  of  the  injunc- 
tion arrived,  and  that  was  left  there  with  those  papers  in  it. 

This  injunction  prohibited  iis  from  carrying  away  any  papers  or 
examining  any  papers,  and  so  Judge  Landis  told  us — he  did  not  issue 
it — he  told  us  we  must  not  further  examine  the  papers  that  were  in 
the  valise.  So  I  had  no  opportunity  to  go  over  them  at  all,  and  never 
have  seen  what  was  in  them;  and  no  one  man  among  those  working 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ever  did  see  all  of  those  papers; 
each  different  man  s^aw  some  few  papers. 

Mr,  A.  D.  Adams,  wlio  was  operating  with  nie  as  a  repi'esentative 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Cuinniission — Dr.  Adams — who  is  a  university 
professor,  told  me  that  he  found  another  letter  relating  to  Mann,  and 
that  he  had  put  it  into  this  envelope  Xo.  l(i,  or  series  of  letters;  and 
the  substance  of  his  report  to  me  was  that — I  think  it  was  in  1907  or 
1908 — Veeder  had  made  .Tames  R.  Mann  a  pi-esent  of  a  horse,  and 
Mann  bad  written  a  letter  back  thanking  him  profuselv  for  the  hoi-se, 
and  telling  him  that  it  was  just  exactly  tho  kind  of  an  animal  ho 
wanted,  a  magnilicent  horse — that  in  substance;  that  there  was  an- 
other letter — it  seems  this  horse  had  been  charged  up  against  a  cer- 
tain department,  and  a  man  who  was  responsible  for  that  department 
had  written  Veeder  complaining  that  tnis  horse  had  been  charged 
against  bis  department,  and  Veeder  had  written  back  to  that  man 
saying  that  there  was  not  much  ground  for  his  complaint,  that  the 
liorse  was  12  years  old  and  only  worth  $150,  anyhow,  and  it  was  too 
small  a  matter  for  him  to  complain  about, 

Tho?e  letters  have  never  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.    Notwithstanding  the  fact 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  witness  is  not  now  testifying  on  the  matters  which  were 
brought  cut  in  testimony  before  the  commission? 

Mr.  Heney.  No.  I  was  sworn  by  the  chairman  and  asked  to  state 
what  I  knew  about  this  Veeder  vault. 

After  I  had  quit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  was  the 
last  day  of  March — and  which",  by  the  way,  had  been  agreed  upon 
some  time  before;  the  commission  had  asked  me  to  try  to  complete 
the' work  by  a  certain  date,  and  I  had  estimated  how  long  it  would 
take,  and  then  we  were  delayed  partly  by  this  Veeder  vault  matter, 
and  did  not  get  through  at  the  time  T  thought  we  could  finish  it ;  and 
then  I  talked  it  over  with  the  commission,  and  told  them  that  I  would 
manage  to  complete  the  work,  so  far  as  my  part  of  it  was  concerned, 
by  the  end  of  Mai-ch,  and  I  did  so,  with  the  exception  of  desiring  to 
hold  two  or  three  additional  hearings:  and  I  wrote  the  commission  a  ' 
letter  at  the  time  and  stated  that  if  they  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  hearings  should  be  held  that  I  would  donate  my  services  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  agreed  with  the  commission,  or  suggested  to  the  com- 
mission, that  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  hold  the  hearings  at  that 
particular  time.  That  was  the  reason  I  had  not  gone  ahead  with  the 
hearing  in  New  York  City;  and  that  reason  was  that  the  German 
drive  had  just  started  the  last  week  in  March,  and  as  you  will  all 
recollect,  the  Germans  were  making  great  progress  toward  Paris,  and 
there  was  great  excitement  in  this  country,  particularly  in  New  York 
City ;  and  one  of  the  hearings  which  we  proposed  having  related  to 
the  owner^ip  of  Wilson  &  Co.  by  the  banks,  and  we  were  struggling 
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to  float  liberty  bond  loans  to  get  money  for  the  Government,  and  tho 
banks  were  very  essential  in  that  connection,  and  I  personally  thought 
it  was  not  a  good  time  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  that  matter,  al- 
though I  thought  the  public  was  entitled  to  have  the  information. 

My  past  experience  had  taught  me  that  the  public  would  not  be  apt 
to  get  very  much  of  it  if  it  merely  came  out  in  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  because  the  newspapers  do  not  handle  such  things 
in  such  a  way  that  the  public  gets  the  details,  whereas  a  public  hearing 
in  a  city  like  Xew  York  the  newspapers  would  handle  it  largely  in 
detail  and  it  would  be  sent  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  public 
would  learn  the  facts.  I  have  always  taken  the  view  that  no  democ- 
racy can  be  successful  in  which  the  people  do  not  know  the  facts,  and 
their  source  of  information  is  largely  the  newspapers.  Consequently 
I  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  hold  public  hearings. 

Senator  Sorris.  Is  there  any  testimony  in  the  letters  or  cori-espond- 
ence  that  were  taken  out  of  this  vault  that  you  can  tell  us  about  i 

Mr,  Heney.  No  ;  there  is  net.     1  did  not  examine  them  myself. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  Mr.  Me  Isaac  know  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  he  knows  about  what  was  seen  by  him. 

What  led  up  to  the  getting  of  the  searih  warrant 

Senator  Norrib  (interposing).  Did  Mr.  Adams  know  about  them' 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  These  letters  in  envelope  No,  16.  Mr.  Adams 
placed  this  Mann  letter,  or  letters,  which  I  speak  of,  about  the  horse, 
ID  there  himself. 

Senator  Norhis.  Do  either  one  of  these  witnesses  know  about  the 
contents  of  this  correspondence  that  the  other  one  does  not  know  1 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Adams  saw  the  corre- 
spondence about  these  steaks.  Mr.  Mclsaac  did.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Mclsaac'saw  the  correspondence  about  the  horse — 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but. I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Norkis.  Were  there  any  other  letters  in  there  pertaining  to 
the  packers'  business  that  were  seen  by  Mr.  Mclsaac  or  Mr.  Adams 
besides  these  you  have  referred  to¥ 

Mr.  Hesey.  Oh,  yes.'  Whatever  ones  each  one  personally  handled 
in  putting  them  into  envelopes ;  but  as  I  recall,  six  or  seven  of  my  men 
were  putting  them  in  envelopes. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  are  these  letters  now  ? 

Mr,  Henef.  They  all  went  back  to  Veeder  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  affirmed  the  circuit  court  of  appeals'  decision  that  we  were  not 
entitled  to  the  search  warrant,  which  decision,  by  the  way,  is  on  the 
ground,  as  I  read  it,  that  the  affidavit  was  not  sufficiently  specific  in 
describing  the  papers  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  felony. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  is  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  Henet.  Mr,  Adams  is  here,  I  saw  him  come  into  the  room  a 
moment  ago. 

Senator  Norris.  And  Mr.  Mclsaac  is  also  here? 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Mclsaac  is  here.  Dr.  Adams  is  still  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Mr.  Mclsaac  is  with  the  War  Labor 
Board.     So  that  thev  are  both  available. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  both  in  Washington  ? 

Mr,  Henet,  Yes;  they  are  both  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 

The  Mann  letters  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  for  this 
nason :  When  the  BcK'land  resolution  was  introduced — which  was  in 
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February,  1916 — for  investi^tion  of  the  packers,  at  the  instance,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association — I 
am  not  sure  it  was  at  their  instance,  but  at  any  rate  th^  were  agitat- 
ing the  matter — the  packers  sent  their  attorneys  to  Washingon  to 
report  on  the  situation,  and  three  of  the  paokers'  representatives  joined 
in  a  report  in  writing  in  which  they  said,  in  effect,  that  the  situation 
was  very  dangerous;  that  if  a  public  investigation  was  made,  public 
hearings  heid,  criminal  prosecutions,  in  their  opinion,  were  inevitable. 

They  then  proceeded  to  outline  a  method  preventing  such  an  inves- 
tigation, and  their  program  as  laid  out  at  that  time  m  February,  of 
1916,  was  to  first  kill  the  Borland  resolution  in  the  committee,  if 
possible,  and  then,  if  there  was  no  danger  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  a  complaint  which  might  be  filed  by 
Walter  Fisher  as  attorney  for  the  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
that  they  might  get  a  committee  of  Congress  to  investigate,  provided 
it  did  not  have  perambulatory  powers  and  provided  it  was  not  to 
last  beyond  the  session,  and  tnerefore  the  matter  would  die  before 
there  was  any  result;  and,  third,  that  if  they  could  possibly  switch  it 
to  Agricultural  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  they  wanted  to 
do  that.  They  did  not  state  the  reasons  for  that,  but  those  reasons 
appear — they  are  quite  obvious  from  the  correspondence — to  be,  first, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  had  no  inquisitorial  powers,  no  right  to 
search,  no  right  to  inspect,  no  right  to  issue  subpcenas  and  compel 
attendance,  no  power  to  really  investigate.  So  that  it  would  be  an 
industrial  investigation,  pure  and  simple,  wherein  the  Agricultural 
Department  would  only  get  such  information  as  the  pacers  saw  fit 
to  give  it,  and  the  packers'  books  as  to  costs  are  pronounced  abso- 
lutely unreliable  by  the  experts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
who  have  been  engaged  upon  them.  Yoii  can  not  get  any  costs  from 
those  books. 

Senator  Norrib.  Where  is  that  report,  Mr,  Heney  t 

Mr.  Henet.  The  report  of  the  experts! 

Senator  Nobris.  The  report  of  the  attorneys  who  outlined  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Hexet.  I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  it  right  here. 

Senator  Xobrts.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  report  so  it  will  be  in 
the  record  here. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  first  outline  their  theory,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  do  that? 

Senator  Xobbis,  All  right. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  they  suggested  that  they  should  try  to  ^et  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  to  publish  certain  data  in  re^rd  to  prices  of 
cattle,  which  the  packers  would  furnish  them,  and  give  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  the  right  to  check  up  on  the  packers'  books  in  regard  to  it. 
They  were  not  to  publish  the  details  of  what  each  packer  bought  and 
what  he  paid  for  it  and  what  it  averaged,  bnt  they  were  to  take  what 
all  five  of  them  bought  and  average  the  prices  paid  by  all  five  of 
them  for  the  entire  volume  for  all  five,  and  Louis  Swift  objected  to 
it  being  done  oftener  than  once  in  three  months  instead  of  once  a 
month,  as.  suggested  originally  by  his  attorney. 

They  thought  that  by  publishing  that  data — they  stated  this  in 
their  meeting — they  would  hold  off  the  Borland  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  expensive  proposition  and  unnecessary, 
because  this  information  j^ven  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mariiets,  thus 
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carrying  the  Government's  indorsement  of  its  truth,  would  satisfy 
the  cattle  growers.  So  that  the  cattle  producers  would  have  all  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  know  when  and  how  to  ship 
their  stock,  etc.,  and  what  was  eoing  on  in  the  markets. 

Another  proposition  they  had  in  their  report  was  that  they  should 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  hearing,  if  one  was  had,  so  that  it  would  be 
so  big  and  would  obviously  consume  so  much  time  before  any  report 
could  be  made  that  public  interest  in  it  would  be  lost,  and  it  would 
die  by  its  own  weight;  and  that  if  it  did  go  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Cimunission  and  an  investigation  was  made,  their  next  proposition 
was  that  if  it  did  go  there,  then  they  wanted  that  investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  own  examiners  and  to  be 
limited  to  an  industrial  investigation  in  effect,  with  no  public  hear- 
ings— and  that  was  the  vital  point  in  it,  as  emphasized  by  them — -and 
no  examination  of  witnesses  by  attorneys  or  cross-examination  of 
witnesses.  The  thing  which  they  now  compalin  they  were  not  per- 
mitted  to  do  was  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  prevent  being  done, 
their  object  being  undoubtedly  to  prevent  Walter  Fisher,  as  attorney 
for  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  from  asking  any  pertinent 
or  impertinent  questions  of  witnesses  who  might  be  produced  on  their 
part. 

I  think  that  covers,  in  substance,  their  plan,  and  that  plan  was 
carried  out.  and  it  was  carried  out  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mann  in 
putting  a  rider  on  the  Afrricultural  bill  of,  I  think  it  was,  January, 
1917,  for  $50,000  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Department — I 
mean  it  was  partly  carried  out — that  is,  one  of  these  plans  was 
effected  in  that  way. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  was  to  defeat  the  Borland  resolution,  and 
it  was  defeated,  or  rather  it  was  not  reported  until  too  late  in  the 
session  for  successful  action  by  its  friends,  and  without  any  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee,  as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Grokna.  The  appropriation  which  you  are  speaking  of 
now  was  perhaps  the  appropriation  which  was  used,  and  we  are  stili 
appropriating  money  for  tnat  specific  purpose  for  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  to  publish  daily  reports.  I  think  we  are  appropriating 
$150,000,  are  we  not,  every  year  for  that  purpose,  for  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  publish  daily  and  also  monthly  reports  ?  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  regarding  the  reports 
which  you  had  reference  to.  which  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
I  take  it  that  the  daily  reports  furnished  by  Dr.  Brand — you  say  they 
are  sent  from  his  bureau,  at  least,  as  he  is  the  chief  of  that  bureau — 
that  it  can  not  be  possible  that  these  daily  reports  can  be  furnished 
by  the  packing  industries  1 
'  Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  think,  Senator,  that  that  is  what  this  particu- 
lar appropriation  of  $50,000  was  for.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  At  the  time  of  this  appropriation  for  $50,000,  when  Mr.  Mann 
advocated  it,  Mr.  Sydney  Andei-son— Congressman  Anderson — op- 
posed it.  and  stated  that  its  purpose  was  to  head  off  the  Borland  reso- 
lution. 

Senator  Ghonna.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hekey.  And  Mr.  Borland  did  the  same  thing  in  speeches  which 
are  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Gronna.  Was  the  appropriation  that  you  refer  to  passed, 
Mr.  Heiley — are  you  sure  it  passed  i 
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Mr,  Heney.  Yes,  it  passed;  and,  incidentally,  a  Congressman  told 
me  that  Mr.  Mann  and  Congressman  Carlin  hugged  each  other,  or 
patted  each  other  on  the  back  there  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk 
when  the  vote  was  announced  as  having  passed. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  that  woidd  have  to  pass  the  Senate  also 
before  it  liecame  a  law  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  Whether  it  passed  the  Senate  or  not,  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Senator  Wahsworth.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  item  was,  if  it  was  not  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  f  I  do  not 
recollect  it  myself.    I  have  no  doubt  there  was  such  an  item  in. 

Mr.  Heney.  Senator,  I  have  not  looked  at  any  of  this  stuff  since  last 
March,  except  what  I  tried  to  look  up  since  I  arrived  in  Washington, 

Senator  Wadrworth.  That  ivas  in  the  winter  of  191C? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  and  my  recollection  is  that  this  was  about  Janu- 
ary, 1917. 

Senator  NoHRis.What  was  the  date! 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  it  was  something  like  January,  1917. 
-  Senator  Norris.  It  was  on  the  agricultural  bill  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  A  rider  on  the  agricultural  bill.  And  after  that  had 
gone  through  and  the  Borland  resolution  had  been  reported  without 
recommendation  and  had  little  prospect  of  being  passed,  apparently. 
Congressman  Kent  and  three  or  four  other  Congressmen  went  to  the 
President  in  the  matter  of  endeavoring  to  get  the  investigation  or- 
dered by  the  President.  The  President  expressed  some  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  his  power,  and  they  looked  that  np.  and  Congiessman  Kent 
wrote  the  President  on  the  subject,  and  then  the  President  sent  Kent's 
letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  requesting  an  early  reply 
to  it,  and  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  then  recommended  a  plan  in  line  with  the  packers'  pro- 
gram for  an  inve.sfigation  of  such  broad  scope  and  by  a  committee 
so  constituted  that  it  would  be  worse  than  nothing,  and  then  Mr.  Kent 
replied  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to  put  that  correspondence  into  the 
record.    I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Nokris.  I  wish  you  would  read  it.  Fii-st  read  the  report  of 
these  attorneys  that  you  speak  of,  of  the  packers,  and  then  read  the 
other  correspondence  as  we  go  along. 

Mr,  Heney.  This  report  was  by  R.  C.  McManus,  who  is  attorney 
for  Swift  &  Co. ;  J.  M.  Chaplin,  and  Arthur  D,  White — Chaplin  and 
White  are  both  offlcials  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  the  report  bears  upon  it, 
and  to  the  same  effect  that  copies  were  sent  to  GSF,  jr.,  which  is 
G.  F.  Swift;  HHS,  that  is  H.  H.  Swift;  LAC,  which  is  L.  A.  Carton; 
FSH,  which  is  F.  S.  Hayward:  HV.  which  is  Henry  Veeder;  JMC, 
which  is  J.  M.  Chaplin ;  ADW,  which  is  A.  D.  White ;  EM,  which  is 
Edward  Morris,  jr.;  FEW,  which  is  F.  E.  WTiite;  and  TC.  which  is 
Thomas  Creigh. 

These  constituted  officials  of  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy,  and 
Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)— all  five. 

I  have  difficulty  in  finding  where  that  starts  here.  [After  a  pause.] 
I  now  have  it;  it  does  start  on  page  1776,  and  it  is  a  letter  dated 
April  10, 1916,  addressed  to  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  fourth  floor,  headed 
"  Borland  resolution — April  3." 

There  is  an  explanation  here  who  each  of  these  10  is,  and,  for  in- 
stance, J.  M.  Chaplin  is  the  Swift  man  in  charge  of  accounts,  and 
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Arthur  D.  White  is  in  charge  of  advertising  and  publicity  for  Swift 
A  Co.,  and  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  sent  are  G.  F.  Swift,  H.  H. 
Swift;  L,  A.  Carson,  who  was  treasurer  of  Swift  &  Co.;  F.  S.  Hay- 
ward,  another  official  of  Swift  &  Co.;  Henry  Veeder,  attorney  for 
Swift  &  Co.;  J.  M,  Chaplin,  another  official  of  Swift  &  Co.;  and 
A.  D.  White.  The  EM  was  Edward  Morris,  h-.,  and  FEW  was  F.  E. 
White,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  other  was  Thomas  Craigh,  counsel 
for  Cudahy. 

The  letter  reads: 

The  Borlfltid  resolution  jirovldcs  (or  liu-estlRiitlon  by  tUe  Federiil  Trinle  Com- 
otl.-4]uii  to  determine  whether  or  nut  there  is  ii  conibiniitloii  nmoDg  thv  five 
large  puckers,  iinaiiDg  them.  ti>  control  tlie  jirlce  of  live  stock  anil  merits. 

"Five"  is  underscored,  and  above  it  is  put  in  a  circle,  "Swift, 
Armour,  Morris.  Cudahy,  and  S.  S." 

Congre»ininn  Rorlnnd's  interest  Is  giollticnl  and  Hellish,  ns  is  niso  that  of  Con- 
gressuND  Doollttle.  of  Knnsns.  Their  resolutions  w^re  introduced  the  eunie 
dny  nnd  their  preliminary  efforts  were  directed  cbleSy  to  cIniniInK  credits  for 
the  rise  of  beefK;att1e  prices  sent  them  ns  tin  evidence  of  what  the  puckers  could 
be  niKde  to  do. 

The  Missouri  Swine  &  Cattle  lliiisers'  Assorlation  \vn«  rppresenteil  by  .ludge 
Wallnce,  a  lawyer  who  hns  n  stock  ftirm  and  who  has  lost  money.  He  was 
attorney  for  Aiken,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans..  in  the  calf  cases,  and  used  a  lot 
of  arenments  growing  out  of  thnt  case,  as  showing  a  truce.  He  made  a  wild, 
{tettifogglng  speech,  calling  the  packers  crioilniils  and  likening  tbeni  to  the 
Jesse  J.nnies  gnng,  'He  cited  and  depended  upon  the  market  telegmms  sent 
out  hy  the  telearaph  compiinies  giving  tie  prospect  and  the  stiite  of  the  mnvket, 
which  he  chillis  wna  sent  out  by  the  packers  to  indicate  the  program  for  1b« 
day. 

He  also  cited  the  fnct  that  the  buyers  start  out  lute  and  at  the  same  time. 

Wnii;iec  ch-Tged  thnt  he  sold  n  bunch  of  cattle  to  Armour's  hu.ver.  and  after 
that  part  of  the  btitieh  w^is  weighed  up  to  Cudahy  without  his  knowledge,  nnd 
cluiined  to  have  ween  on  atfount  Pale  to  prove  it.  He  tol<!  liow  shiniier  were 
w!-^d  fin  when  they  sought  another  market.  His  chief  charge,  whith  i-i-ally 
hnrt  us  most,  we  tUoueht,  was  the  story  of  how  E:irl  Cooper,  representing  all 
the  packers,  went  to  the  hooks  of  the  Kiius^is  City  Stockyards  Co.  at  ulpht  by 
prearranpement  with  a  bribed  employee  of  tlie  stockyards  company,  nnil  ob- 
tained lnfonn:'tion  as  to  the  cars  which  had  been  offered  on  the  Knnsiis  City 
market  nnd  which  had  been  reshipped  to  other  markets. 

May  I  stop  incidentally  to  say  that  we  took  the  sworn  testimony 
of  Earl  Cooper  in  Kansas  City  hearings,  nnd  that  of  others  who  were 
connected  with  them  on  this  subject,  and  it  bears  out  this  claim  very 
conclusively? 

He  claimed  thnt  n  co]>y  of  Cooper's  report  w:is  furnished  to  each  of  the  puck- 
ers and  that  tbey  nil  wired  their  buyers  at  the  yards  to  which  the  stock  was 
confined,  giving  fnll  information  and  the  price  that  hiid  been  offered,  nnd  it 
w;!s  his  cbtlni  th:'t  the  buyers  nt  the  destlniition  had  instructlojis  not  to  pay 
any  more  thnn  what  had  been  offered  at  Kansjia  Citv,  thereby  making  the  owner 
lose  the  freight     That  is  what  they  call  l)eing  "wired  on," 

Congresanian  Steele  still  lias  nn  Interest  in  a  commission  firm  nt  Sions  City. 
He  made  a  long  inlk,  for  the  most  part  hannless,  except  on  the  matter  of  the 
packers'  ownership  of  the  Stock  Yards.  He  charges  that  this  prevents  comt>e- 
Iltion  from  securing  advantageous  sites  and  facilities.  He  mentioned  a  speciilc 
case  of  a  small  local  packer  (Harney  I'acklng  Co.)  who  hiid'been  refused  the 
use  of  an  alley  to  drive  hogs  direct  to  his  plants,  and  Instead  was  compelled  to 
drive  the  hogs  through  the  public  streeta 

Walter  Fisher  then  stntwl  that  the  Aniericim  National  Live  Stock  Asaocliition 
had  not  tnitlatetl  the  Bor'nnd  resolution.  What  they  wanteil  was  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  of  the  whole  history  of  meat  from  the  grower  ta  tlie  con- 
sumer, and  that  he  wished  the  opportunity,  as  special  counsel,  and  with  the  aid 
rtf  povernmentnl  authority,  to  administer  oaths  and  subprenn  documents  and  to 
no  tlirough  all  the  books  of  all  the  siihsldiaries  covering  the  ultimate  history 
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of  uU  L'uttle  und  hog^  wlik-h  went  into  manufacture  and  everj'thliiK  wlilch  ap- 
peared iipan  putillsbed  Htatenienls  ant]  was  Included  In  the  profits;  niau  ail 
collateral  statistics  which  might  be  use<I  to  Indicate  whether  or  not  there  wat 
a  couibl  nation. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  he  thought  there  should  be  four  separate  Inquiries  of  this 
character — one  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  one  hy  the  IVpartuieiit  of  Com- 
merce, one  by  tbe  Federul  Trade  Commission,  and  one  by  the  Department  of 
Agrk-ulture.  He  thought  they  could  be  carried  on  slmultaueously,  and  that 
wltli  the  cunning  and  soulless  Ingenuity  of  the  corporations,  all  theiw  luve^itlga- 
tlona  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  McManus  then  asked  him  whether  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  esnmlne 
the  hooks  of  feeders,  stock  yards  comxwnles,  commission  companies,  wholesalers, 
and  rettiilers,  and  he  said  that  It  would,  iind  that  they  would  he  examined. 

Sir.  McManus  then  asked  him  whether  he  tendered  tlie  bouks  and  feeders  tor 
tiiat  purpose,  and  he  aild  lie  did  ;  that  the  first  step,  however,  was  the  jmckers' 
iHMks,  and  for  that  purpose  he  thought  the  Borland  resolution  euHirlent. 

Eic-Gov.  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  clte<l  the  Texas  antitrust  paae  as  piv>vlded  that 
the  packers  had  secured  control  of  the  cotton-cake  huslness  In  Texas,  and  thereby 
had  extorted  $6  or  $8  per  ton  last  season  compared  with  the  year  before.  He 
quoted  n  telegram  from  the  attorney  general  of  Texas  to  the  effect  that  the 
[MiekerB  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  monopoly  on  odltoimeert  cjike— 

That  is  the  suit  I  referred  to — 
and  Stuhbs  snld  they  had  thereby  Iveen  al)le  to  extort  ?6  to  $8  per  ton  extra  last 
season.     He  advocated  punlshuient  by  Imprisonment  should  un  Investiinitlun 
prove  the  packers  guilty. 

(Vingrensman  Doollttle  relied  chielly  upon  the  break  In  hojrs  Octulier  'iU  nud 
21,  iOl't.  and  .Htated  that  he  had  given  infornintlon  on  this  particular  point  lu  the 
Department  of  .Justice  at  Kansas  City,  and  that  lliey  iind  bef>n  nuikitiK  an  inves- 
tigation. He  also  mentione<l  as  one  of  his  main  pulnts  the  quesilon  of  split 
purclias38,  qaotin};  an  Instance  which  ho  dalniei!  he  ccml  1  1         a  car- 

load of  cattle  Hh[p|>e<l  into  Kansas  (Mty  was  sold  to  oni'  b  a  piit  up 

itmong  five  iiackers.  each  one  taking  an  equal  share.     K       &  eek  eil  lilm 

about  how  many  head  were  In  the  lot,  and  he  said  20, 

Ed.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  rend  his  usual  speecii  an<l  i>i-im     ei    a  rt.    It 

was  the  most  moderate  and  Informative  of  th^lr  efforts,  h  ie<  general 

proposition  of  universal  unrest  and  demand  from  the  ci     e      oi  for  on 

Investiagtton.    Burke's  chief  complaint  was  that  the  buje      s  a        Eleven 

oVI(K-k  WHS  given  as  tiie  defltdte  hour.  The  Impression  was  that  It  was  a  definite 
hour  fixed  hy  the  packers,  and  that  oil  came  out  together,  tJie  puniose  being  to 
let  the  cattle  slirink,  which  shrink  was  estimated  at  a  loss  of  .'W  cents  iier  head 
to  the  cattlemen, 

Burke  promised  to  permit  an  accountant  to  go  over  Ills  bonks  so  fur  as  tliey 
related  to  hla  costs  and  losses  on  cattle  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

During  the  entire  proceeding  thej-  filed  exhibits  too  long  to  1*  i-ead  and  not 
uecessiirlly  a  pait  of  the  printed  record,  containing  figures  which  could  not  he 
examined  nor  refutetl  ofThand. 

Chairman  Carlln  seemed  much  luterested  and  asked  Intelligent  questions. 
However,  so  much  time  wns  consumed  In  collateral  inquiries  thai  llie  tinie 
allotted  to  the  defense  was  necessarily  rewtrlctetl. 

That  hearing  had  taken  place  just  before  this  letter  was  written. 
This  is  the  report  on  the  hearing. 

Jay  Brown,  of  the  Drovers'  Joui'nul.  wired  Borland  that  he  «uoteil  tu  upiieur 
In  connection  with  the  charge  that  his  paper  was  owne<l  by  tlie  puckers  and 
so  his  use  of  the  trnde-pnper  riiies  In  (he  malls  was  Illegal,  and  when  Brown 
appeared,  he  listened  to  his  story,  but  did  not  give  him  time  to  talk. 

Brown  aske<l  us  to  find  a  place  for  him  out  of  our  time,  ithlcli  we  did.  This 
was  fortunate,  as  he  covered  the  whole  question  of  stock.vards  anil  live-stcM'k 
exchange  prace^lnre,  marketing,  and  c(imi)etltlon.  He  explaine<1  the  miirket  (ele- 
gram,  whicli  he  )iersonally  funiishe<l  to  the  Illinois  Telegraph  Co,  and  which 
they  sent.  He  said  he  was  present  every  day  at  hundreds  of  siiles.  ili'sci-llH-il  the 
delays  due  to  the  luaif-nnd-niouth  quarantine,  the  custom  of  iieniilttlng  a  sales- 
man  to  have  Ihe  exclusive  time  of  a  buyer  until  a  bid  was  made,  and  to  the 
fact  that  few  sales  were  unide  withont  two  or  niore  bills;  he  snld  there  were 
usually  three  or  four.     He  denied  packer  ownership  or  iimti-ol  of  his  pajK-r  or 
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uf  The  Llvu  Stock  Wurld.  (,'uiulnic  from  nn  avowed  neutral,  lite  tentlmoity  wae 
i-omprebensWe  And  valuable.  He  nlso  testlfled  to  the  fact  that  the  buyerti  did 
not  get  out  at  some  fixed  hour,  ns  the  fattleiueu  claimed ;  that  they  cniue  out  nt 
(lilTerent  tlniea  in  the  moruliifc  oil  ilirFereiit  dayH,  and  that  buyers  for  all  the 
{lackers  did  not  alvajiB  conie  out  tDfiethwr;  that  there  wan  In  hU  opinion  at 
(iaies  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  In  getting  out  Into  the  yards. 

He  suld  the  Illinois  Teleinapli  Co.  wum  In  the  business  of  furnlshlni;  news  and 
tickfr  service  In  connection  with  simrli  exchutiges.  boui'du  of  trade,  and  live-stock 
Biarkets,  and  he  thought  perhaps  other  similar  kinds  of  service.  They  asked 
him  If  It  was  not  the  case  that  the  packers  owned  or  <'ontrolled  the  Illinois 
TeleRTtiiih  Co.,  In  ansver  to  which  he  said  he  did  not  know,  and  while  It  was 
11  possibility,  he  did  not  think  It  was  probable.  He  had  never  laet  the  manager, 
Huiply  sent  hlui  his  wire  by  telephone  and  received  a  check  liy  mail. 

Walter  Fisher  indicnteil  his  strong  fii^plclon  that  the  packers  coiiti-<)lli'(l  this 
service  and  that  Mr.  Rron-ii  was  there  re]>i-esenttng  them. 

We  tlieu  put  on  I'hll  Hnner.  farmer,  cattle  feebler,  and  trader  In  live  stock, 
nf  Taylorvllle.  III.  He  made  a  ffood  witness.  He  stated  that  hi!  had  made 
nnd  lust  money,  losing  more  tliiin  he  made  In  i.'attle  feediUK  In  1915.  He  re- 
cnrdetl  the  boof-and- mouth  quarantine  as  the  moiit  iui|)ortatit  feature  iHt-nslon- 
Ing  the  losses  of  Illinois  feeders.  He  «pi>ke  of  the  laziness  and  Ignorance  of 
futtle  feeders  who  depended  upon  commission  men  to  buy  their  stock,  wlilch 
«as  often  uiifittetl  for  tlieii-  conditions.  He  wald  feeiiet-s  hud  been  too  hlgli; 
itiiii  the  priMluction  of  tlve  stock  by  the  average  fanner  tbroughunt  Illinois,  lie 
thought,  hail  Increased  considerably  during  the  past  three  or  four  yeai-s  and 
l-elieved  that  tliat  w-ould  he  the  tendency  In  the  futui-e.  He  buys  most)  of  his 
utvn  cum.  He  has  been  able  to  buy  feeders  cheaper  than  the  prices  obtaining 
ill  tlie  big  markets  and  by  getting  hold  of  gossipy  Infoi'matlon  and  fnUowiiig  It 
up.  He  has  l>ought  cattle  In  the  Oxarks  and  In  Ontario.  He  is  an  active  trad- 
ing man.  takes  advantage  of  opportunities,  and  turns  himself  quickly.  He 
lin<I  always  ha<l  plenty  of  competition. 

Haner  i-egretted  the  breaking  up  of  the  National  Packing  Co..  liecause  it 
tijok  more  buyers  off  the  market.  At  this  iiolnt  Walter  Fisher  interjectrtl 
sneering  comments  asking  wliethcr  he  seriously  belleveil  a  creature  like  the 
National  would  compete  against  its  creator — the  Beef  Trust.  Haner  said  that 
ihe  National  has  nearly  always  bought  hfs  cattle,  indicating  that  they  paid 
as  good  or  better  prices  than  the  other  packers.  He  stated  that  lie  believed 
the  matter  of  making  or  losing  money  in  tlie  cattle-f celling  business  iin  the 
average  was  a  matter  of  Intelligence  and  Judgment.  Just  the  same  as  any 
other  business.  He  also  slated  that  the  present  agitations  of  a  similar  kind 
which  bring  an  oiliiim  on  the  packing  harness  affect  the  price  of  cattle  ad- 
versely, and  that  he  was  nut  in  favor,  nor  did  he  see  any  nece  slty  for  an  in- 
vcNtigatlon.  He  did  not  ask  the  National  4iovernment  to  guarantee  him  n  profit 
In  his  business. 

May  I  comment  on  anything,  or  would  jou  nvther  hove  it  straight? 

Senator  Xorris.  Of  course,  we  want  it  all  in,  but  if  you  know  any- 
thing; about  any  of  tliese  people  as  you  go  along  you  can  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  Tlie  paclien«,  as  shown  by  letters  in  their  own  files, 
went  to  the  expense  of  brining  these  cattlemen  on  here  as  witnesses, 
and  divided  the  expense  according  to  the  different  percentages  that 
Was  handled  by  Henry  Veeder;  and  they  agreed  in  the  meeting  that 
they  would  keep  it  off  the  books  until  after  the  question  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  packers  was  out  of  the  way. 

■  Senator  Nobris.  Did  they  keep  it  off  the  books  for  that  time? 

Mr.  Henet.  They  did.  And  not  only  that,  but  here  this  man  tes- 
tified that  it  would  aftect  the  price  of  cattle  adversely,  or  that  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity,  after  the  Borland  resolution  hearing  was  com- 
pleted and  while  it  was  under  consideration;  and  immediately  after 
it  was  completed  Arthur  Meeker  wired  out  to  Chicago  from  Wash- 
ington and  urged  that  the  packers  should  get  busy  and  notify  bunks, 
particularly  their  cattle-loan  banks  at  different  stockyards  centers 
and  any  others  with  whom  they  had  influence,  and  chambers  of  com- 
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merce  and  boards  of  trade  who  were  located  in  the  districts  of  the 
Congressmen  constitutiifg  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  had  this 
ixisolution  under  advisement,  to  wire  them  urging  that  they  do  not 
pass  the  resolution  or  report  it  favorably. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Who  is  Arthur  Meeker! 

Mr.  Heney.  Arthur  Meeker  is  the  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co. ; 
was  at  that  time  Jind  still  is  in  that  position. 

And  Meeker  wired  for  the  packers  to  have  telegrams  so  sent  to 
these  Congressmen  urging  them  not  fo  pnsi  the  Borland  resolution; 
nnd  to  state  in  the  telegrams  that  the  packers  had  been  investigated 
often  enough;  and  that  the  Government  had  not  found  anything 
wrong  with  them;  and  that  they  were  acquitted  in  1912;  and  that  an 
investigation  would  affect  the  price  of  cattle  adversely  to  the  Con- 
gressman's constituents:  and  that  the  telegrams  ought  to  be  worded 
differently  from  each  other  so  that  they  would  not  M  suspected  of  all 
having  been  inspired  from  the  same  source.  Of  course,  I  am  only 
giving  the  substance  now,  but  it  is  an  accurate  substance.  And  I  se- 
cured some  two  or  three  hundred,  I  think  it  was,  telegrams  from  the 
files  of  the  packers  that  had  been  sent  by  these  banks  and  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  important  people  from  the  homes  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  were  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  setting  forth  these 
reasons  as  outlined  by  Meeker  in  this  telegram. 

And  that  was  the  reason  that  when  the  Detroit  banks  joined  in  a 
telegram  to  President  Wilson  urging  him  to  stop  this  investigation,  ; 
to  stop  the  public  hearings  on  the  ground  that  it  was  affecting  the  , 
credit  of  the  packers.  I  took  the  action  I  did.  I  then  had  these  tele- 
grams in  my  possession  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com-  , 
mittee  on  the  Borland  resolution.  I  had  not  reported  the  fact  yet  to  , 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  my  answer  to  the  bankers  of  , 
Detroit — whom  I.susprcted  of  having  been  inspired  in  the  same  '. 
way — and  if  any  proof  is  necessary  for  confirming  the  suspicion,  I  ', 
will  say  that  if  I  had  the  power  and  the  opportunity  I  think  I  could  i 
demonstrate  that  it  was  inspired  in  the  same  wav. 

My  answer  was  to  come  to  Washington  and  hold  a  public  hearing    , 
and  make  public  these  telegrams  sent  to  the  Borland  Resolution  Com-    ' 
mittee.    I  did  not  hear  of  any  banks  wiring  President  Wilson  after 
that  urging  any  interference  with  this  investigation.  ' 

Senator  Gronna,  But  on  the  face  of  these  telegrams  the  only  in-  ' 
terest  that  was  shown  was  the  interest  of  the  cattle  owner,  the  pro-  ' 
diicer,  or  the  stockmen  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  stock-  J 
men. 

Of  course,  it  was  to  appear  that  they  apparently  were  sending  the 
telegi-ams  on  their  own  initiative,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had   ' 
all  been  inspired  by  the  packers.  ' 

And  there  is_  where  the  banking  interest  in  the  packing  business  ^ 
becomes  a  still  greater  menace,  just  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  * 
the  committee  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  ^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  denounced  for  the  methods  pursued  in  ' 
this  investigation,  and  the  author  of  the  report,  Mr,  Butler,  who  con-  * 
fesficd  that  ho  has  been  an  attorney  for  a  number  of  years  for  Cudahy  ~ 
'  &  Co,  in  their  interstate  commerce  matters,  but  having  severed  his  " 
connection  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  course,  had  none  of  the  influ- 
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ences  of  the  environment  hanging  on  him — the  scent  of  the  roses  is 
all  gone.  He  proceeded  to  attack  nie  in  this  report,  and  they  sent  it 
to  14,000  different  members  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  all 
the  newspapers.  He  attacked  my  methods,  and  the  statements  in  the 
report  are  actually  without  any  foundation,  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  facts,  in  regard  to  the  methods.  He  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  methods.  Now,  he  objects  to  my  methods  as  being  unfair. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  anybody  thinks  of  his  methods  when  he 
makes  statements  that  are  absolutely  without  any  foundation,  about 
an  attorney  whose  business  would  naturally  be  very  disastrously 
affected  by  statements  of  that  kind  being  spread  among  all  the  mer- 
chant class  practically  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  too  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  can  give  it 

Mr.  Henet.  WTiat  is  it.  Senator? 

Senator  Gronna.  The  date  of  these  telegrams? 

Mr.  Hesey.  It  must  have  been  along  about  August,  I  think,  that 
the  Borland  resolution  was  under  consideration. 

Senator  Geonna.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Henbv.  Of  1916 ;  and  diese  telegrams  are  all  in  the  record  of 
public  hearings,  Senator.  I  can  find  out  the  pages  at  which  this 
appeared. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  I  can  state  another  fact  which  is  im- 
I>ortant.  In  I9I5  Armour  &  Co.  spent  about  $250,000  only  for  adver- 
tising. In  February,  1916,  the  Borland  resolution  was  introduced, 
and  Armour  &  Co.  that  year  spent  $650,000  in  advertising,  although 
the  exports  increased  tremendously,  so  that  they  were  disposing  of 
their  products  without  need  of  advertising  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Norbis.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  1916. 

Senator  Norris.  I  intended  to  ask  you  before  you  left  the  stand 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you,  but  would  it  not  be  best  for  him  to  finish  that  letter.  He  is 
being  interrupted  so  much. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  you  to  take  up,  Mr.  Heney,  before  you 
leave  the  stand  the  question  of  advertising.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
the  question,  but  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  interrupt  the  reading 
of  this  letter.    We  will  go  into  that  later. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  such  a  mass  of  this  stuff  that  when  I  get  to 
reading  it  that  it  suggests  things  to  my  mind.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  it,  having  just  got  here,  and  not  having  thought 
of  it  since  last  March,  that  my  inclination  is  to  discuss  it  before  I 
forget  it.  But  it  will  make  the  record  read  in  very  bad  shape  if  I 
continue  to  do  that,  I  realize,  so  I  will  go  back  to  the  reading. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  would  rather 
get  the  facts,  even  if  they  are  not  so  nicely  arranged- 

Senator  Norkis.  We  will  get  the  facts  all  right.  But  he  is  right  in 
the  midst  of  reading  these  attorneys'  letters  to  the  packers; 

Senator  Gronna.  The  only  thing  is  that  he  might  forget  them  as 
long  as  he  has  not  the  matters  written  down. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  if  the  reporter  might 
copy  the  letter  into  the  record  and  then  let  the  remarks  follow. 
ioi;tflo— ia * 
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Senator  Norbis.  My  idea  wiis  that  the  better  course  would  be  to 
read  the  letter  clear  through  iitid  then  make  whatever  comments  you 
want, 

Mr.  HesEr.  Yes:  I  think  so,  Senator;  and  I  will  do  that.  I  will 
now  read  from  the  letter: 

Crit  nay.  of  Xortb  Salem,  Ind.,  fariuer  nnd  lire-stock  man.  mnde  moaey,  as 
hnve  nil  the  neiRhbors,  daring  the  punt  three  or  four  yflnrs.  He  described 
efHrient  economical  methods  for  rnlsing  nud  feeding  cattle,  nnd  It  was  hia 
iqjInloD  nnj-one  could  make  monej-  raising  and  feeding  cattle,  who  plowed  his 
own  Innd  and  raised  bis  own  feed  nnd  made  efficient  uee  of  the  rouKhag&  He 
dflld  there  was  coini>etltlon  between  the  llce-stock  markets.  He  wild  he  had 
been  neillng  his  cattle  for  tbe  past  few  yenrs  around  10  cents  per  pound.  He 
thonpht  the  jiresent  neitatlon  and  all  previous  ngltatiou  had  had  a  had  effect 
on  the  iirlce  of  lire  etock,  and  did  not  see  an;  necesatty  fur  it.  He  attributed 
Ibis  leKlDlutlon  to  politicians  seeking  advertisement,  to  lawyers  seeldng  fees, 
and  to  lawyers  and  doctors  trying  to  live  In  town,  buy  the  feed  and  feed  tbe 
cattle  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Fisher  cross-examined  bini  and  Cl:iy  was  more  than  a 
match  for  htm.  He  made  n  rery  good  witness.  He  personally  bas  been  on  tbe 
tiiRHiet  In  Chicago  and  always  had  comjietltlon. 

Chnrlea' (Clayton,  Denver,  grower,  feeder,  speciilatoi",  etc.  Often  buje  lienvlly 
at  one  market  and  ships  to  .-inotber,  which  business  bas  been  prontnble.  Indi- 
cating ttiiit  he  is  able  to  get  better  prices  at  destination  than  at  the  point  of 
shlptnent.  and  that  tberefore  tbe  claim  tbat  tbe  packers  wired  to  destination 
to  his  iletrhiierit  waa  unfounded.  He  feeds  big  quantities  of  cotton-oil  cake  and 
never  heard  of  Swift  &  Co.,  or  any  other  of  tiie  packers  as  controlling  prices  or 
being  controlling  factors.  He  did  uot  even  know  tbey  were  in  the  business. 
He  sells  bis  cattle  upon  bis  own  Judgment  and  keeps  posted.  He  never  bad 
any  difficulty  In  procuring  competitive  bids.  He  kept  a  set  of  books  for  a  term 
of  years  on  his  feeding  operations.  He  made  money  feeding:  last  year  be 
lost  benvtly  on  some  lots  and  made  a  little  money  on  others,  but  on  the  whole 
he  lost  money.  He  stated  there  were  nps  and  downs  In  the  cattle-feeding 
liufdnesfl,  the  same  as  In  other  lines,  but  on  the  whole  It  was  prolltable.  He 
tbonght  agltiitlon  would  injure  tbe  bualneaB. 

Called  W.  D.  Reynolds,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Mr.  Reynolds  owns  an  oil  mill 
In  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  oil  mills  operated  by  Swift;  be  stated  that  so  far  as  he 
knew  the  packers  did  not  control  the  oil  mills  in  that  territory,  nnd  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  combination  In  prices;  that  tbe  high  price  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  cake  last  year  was  due  to  shortage  In  the  cottonseed  crop. 

Reynolds  Is  a  grower.  He  raises  calves  and  makes  big  money  every  year 
((20  a  bead).  Does  not  favor  the  Borland  resolution.  Believes  that  a^tatlou 
hurts  every  branch  of  tbe  business,  and  tbat  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bnslness 
requiring  legislative  assistance.  He  was  present  vpben  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  passed  tbe  resolution  indorsinf;  the  Borland  resolution  and  also 
the  program  favored  by  the  marketing  committee  of  tbe  American  National 
TJve  Rtock  Association.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  March  22.  He  was  also 
present  when  iinollier  resolution  was  passed.  InstructlnK  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  offlcers,  before  taking  any  action  effectuating  the  plan  for  Investiga- 
tion or  prosecution,  to  send  a  committee  of  three  to  cwifer  with  the  packers 
and  see  whether  their  dlRlcultles  could  not  be  amicably  adjusted.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  present  when  Ibis  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  George  W.  Armstrong, 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  when  It  was  passed  on  March  24.  (Mr.  Fisher  had  intro- 
duced tbe  previous  resolution,  but  not  this  one.  and  claimed  no  knowledge  of 
It.)  This  seemed  to  take  Mr.  Fisher  completely  by  surprise.  He  denied  all 
knowledge  of  such  action,  and  John  Landergen,  of  Am^rlllo.  said  he  was  presait 
and  that  it  was  not  passed.  Mr.  Flsber  waK  very  much  confused  by  the  pre- 
nentatlon  of  this  rsBOlution.  The  chairman  said  the  resolution.  If  passed, 
spoke  for  Itself,  and  It  seemed  to  him  to  completely  reverse  the  attitude  of  the 
Texas  association  and  its  Instructions  to  its  representatives. 

Jim  Nell,  of  Fort  Worth,  grower,  stated  he  was  present  when  the  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Armstrong,  and  that  It  was  passed  unanimously  ou  tbe  floor 
of  the  convention;  tbot  the  other  resolution  was  born  in  the  ci)mmittee  rooms 
and  went  through  without  opposition ;  that  neither  he  nor  Reynolds  voted ; 
furthermore,  that  he  had  not  and  would  not  pay  his  assessment  toward  the 
present  action.  He  did  not  favor  tbe  Borland  resolution  and  believed  that  ttals 
agitation  would  hurt  business.     lie  liod  no  fear  but  that  he  would  bf  able  to 
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sell  his  cnlves  and  yearlinj^s.  un  he  hnd  nlwiiys  been  iible  to  <1o  bo  and  there- 
Reemed  unlimited  demand. 

Throughout  the  hearing  the  committee  Interjected  questions  and  Intt-rrup' 
Sons  and  seemed  on  the  whole  pretty  fair,  but  entirely  Ignorant  o(  the  subject. 

Mr.  Meeker  expliilned  iniiny  phanes  of  The  buslnesB  as  they  arose.  Mr. 
Mt-MaiiaK  stateil  that  If  Mr.  Klslier  woulil  )>(.'rinit  his  clients  to  tidk  to  tlie  pack- 
ers  tliey  coulii  learn  niucli  to  their  ndviintnj-e,  he  thouKht. 

We  introduced  correspondence  showing  that  the  Kansas  association  had  made 
on  appointment  to  meet  the  packers  In  Chicago  on  the  11th.  On  the  question 
of  Qte  desirability  of  doInK  tbls,  it  may  be  said  that  we  did  so  with  >iome 
dIffideDce,  fearing  to  arouse  their  resentment  that  we  should  use  their  concllla- 
toty  actions  to  embarrass  the  marketing  coninilttee  of  the  American  Live  Stock 
Association.  On  this  we  have  to  say  tbat  they  wlthlield  this  information  fi'om 
ilie  ci>mmlttee  and  were  treatlujr  the  wrrln^'  impression.  \Vc  iilso  felt  that  t'lc 
marketing  committee's  movement  is  in  the  selttsb  interests  of  a  few  men  wlm 
would  stop  at  nothing  and  who  did  not  Intend  that  any  friendly  UDderHtiindiii}; 
sfanll  lie  reached.  It  ii|i|i(!iii'eil  rliat  the  'lexas  cattle  raisers  hiil  snliscriheil 
(100.000,  and  we  know  of  some  $6S,000  in  addition. 

THE  SITUATION. 

Mr.  de  Ricqles  wishes  to  be  United  States  Senator  from  GoUirado.  So  says 
llr.  Gateti,  Democratic  committeeman  from  Colorado,  a  frlenil  of  James  Bren- 
iran.  De  Ricqles  h;is  thrt*  or  four  thouK:ind  -l-yenr-old  steers  which  would 
have  been  a  lo»s  at  prices  obtained  In  1915.  He  is  also  In  the  cattle-loan  har- 
ness, and  believes  that  that  business  has  suffered  because  of  the  so^ralled 
packer  rattle-loan  business.  He  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Vant  during 
the  panic  of  1907,  due  to  Vant's  refuBHl  to  lend  him  5100.000. 

Mr.  Vant  Is  head  of  a  cattle-loan  bank  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

I>e  Ricqles  lias  been  a  disturber  all  his  life  and  has  a  gift  for  organizing 
revolts.  He  believes  if  he  could  get  the  stockyards  and  cnttle-loun  companies 
out  of  the  packers'  hands  his  company  could  do  a  much  more  general  business. 
He  also  likes  the  personal  advertisement  and  prominence. 

Ed.  Bnrke,  of  Omaha,  is  a  sincere  man.  lint  Mr.  Meeker,  who  has  known  him 
al  his  life,  siiys  hp  Is  a  curious  solitnrj-  niari.  has  few  Intimates,  and  Is  obsessed 
with  tlie  idea  that  he  always  gets  the  worst  of  everything.  Burke's  cost  ac- 
counting Is  bad,  we  think.  He  Is  suspicious  of  everyone  and  believes  his  bust- 
Dess  too  dangerous  to  leave  to  his  sons  unless  he  can  correct  the  abuses. 

Mr.  Meeker  informed  nie  that  ht»  and  Burke  were  r(Mminiate8  at  Yale  0)1- 
lege,  I  think  it  was. 

H.  A.  -Tastro  appears  to  be  the  real  power.  It  Is  he  who  insisted  upon  the 
huge  subscription  fund,  and  he  la  responsible  apparently  for  the  refusal  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association  marketing  committee  to  meet  the 
packers.  He  does  not  believe  in  stockyards  nor  live-stock  exchanges.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  i>artlcularly  bitter  against  the  puckers  but  wishes  a  new 
marketing  system  established,  and  favors  a  complete  study  of  every  phase  of 
ihe  question  and  wants  Walter  Fisher  to  conduct  it. 

Slubb.s,  of  Kiitisus.  is  the  man  who  took  Bill  Miles  to  the  Deiiartment  of  Jus- 
tice bffore  the  last  trial.  He,  while  governor,  ousted  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
friiin  Kansas  He  la  ii  bitter  pollti<-ian  and  Is  now  trying  to  he  United  States 
St-nator. 

Borland,  of  Missouri,  is  seeking  renomlnatlon.  He  boasts  tbat  be  ha^  a  life 
jiil)  assureil  by  reason  of  this  agitation. 

rongressinan  Doollttle  Is  a  boy  of  small  ability.  He  thinks  lie  sees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  prominence  in  politics. 

Tliere  are  many  cattlemen  who  believe  the  packers  are  In  a  combinaHon  and 
have  destroyed  competition.  Some  of  them  are  bitter  and  want  revenge,  be- 
lle^-lDg  In  indlctmentH  and  prison  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Diany  conservative  cattlemen  who  are  satisfied.  They  wlsli  to  have  some  thinga 
exp!alne<l  to  them,  but  have  open  minds.  These  last,  however,  are  not  organ- 
ised;  tbe  radicals  are  In  control  to-day  of  the  American  National,  the  Texas 
rsttle  raisers,  and  the  Pan-Handle  associations.  While  they  appear  to  have 
carried  everything  In  the  Kansas  association,  nevertheless  they  are  not  in  con- 
trol of  it. 

There  are  some  points  of  Immediate  danger  which  we  must  explain  and  have 
the  cattlemen  of  the  country  generally  understand : 

First  The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  market  telegram. 
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Second.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  buyers ;  why  they  come  out  late  and  why  they 
go  out  tc^ether.  If  they  do. 

Third.  The  question  of  split  purchases.  It  seems  to  be  utilveraally  lielieved 
that  this  dRily  occurs;  that  ooe  buyer  will  make  a  bid.  buy  a  string  of  cattle, 
uiid  then  weigh  them  up  to  a  nunilier  of  packers,  or  that  bids  will  be  so  made 
that  even  if  the  other  half  of  the  lot  happened  to  be  bought  by  some  other 
packer  ihc  price  paid  by  both  packers  Is  the  same. 

The  woids,  " It  seems  to  be  universally  believed  that  this  daily 
occurs,"  are  underscored  with  red  pencil. 

Commissioner  Colieh.  Was  it  so  imderstood  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  file? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  way  they  appeared  in  the  files; 
they  have  not  been  touched. 

That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  TwomblyK 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henev  (continuing  reading) : 

I'lmrtli.  It  iB  also  cIii1iiip<1  that  the  pnckers  buy  ahout  the  same  number  of 
aiiininls.  conipjiratlvel.V.  This  was  particularly  mentioned  by  Steele,  of  Sioux 
City — thill,  they  asii'eed  as  to  total  percentage  of  receipts  which  they  would  buy. 

That  is  underscored — the  words,  "  This  was  particularly  mentioned 
by  Steele,  of  Sioux  City — that  they  agreed  as  to  total  percentage  of 
receipts  which  they  would  buy." 

Then  there  is  some  discussion  there  between  the  commissioner  and 
myself  at  the  hearing. 

This  Ik  II  matler  which,  according  to  Steele  Is  talked  about  a  good  deal  by 
thP  commission  men  around  the  SIouk  City  Btoclvyards, 

Many  commission  men  make  a  practice  of  blaming  their  poor  sales  or  dls- 
apiHiinting  results  upon  the  packers,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  large  percenta;^ 
of  tlieiu  Just  now  actively  promoting  unrest  among  the  cattlemen.  Einll  Inper- 
S(>n  is  one  of  the  active  agitators,  as  is  also  Johnny  Boules.  The  Matlonal 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  by  the  president,  Mr.  McCluer.  of  Kansas  City,  reiiil  a 
tetter  indorsing  the  movement,  which  Is  underscored  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  create 
the  Impression  that  they  would  be  much  stronger  In  their  expressions  if  they 
diii-e<l.  and  that  Ihe  commlbsion  nien  Individually  feared  the  power  of  the 
puckers,  and  so  acted  Impersonally  as  an  organization. 

Walter  FMslier  Is  frankly  pettifogging.  He  Is  concerned  for  the  consumer. 
He  is  deterndned  there  shall  be  no  mutual  adjustment  of  difFerencea  and  that 
there  shall  he  started  a  long  campaign  of  ofDcial  Investigntton,  In  which  he 
shall  iiarticlpate. 

"  He  is  determined  there  shall  lie  no  mutual  adjiistTiipnt  of  difficul- 
ties "  is  underscored  with  red  pencil. 

All  of  these  men  have  in  tbelr  minds  Indictments  and  imprisonments. 

"Indictments  and  imprisonments"  is  underscored. 

Tlie  conservative,  friendly  cattlemen  are  unorganlted  and  have  remained 
passive.  There  is.  however,  a  large  element  In  both  the  Texas  and  Kansas 
flKBociatlons  which  is  friendly  and  opposed  to  the  movement.  There  are  also 
Eunie  of  those  in  the  movement  who  want  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  who 
only  wish  to  satisfy  their  minds  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  packers. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  started  our  educationol  campaign  late.  The  fact  that 
we  Ignored  the  Brand  conference  In  November  seems  to  have  precipitated  the 
flfflit  and  fixed  the  minds  of  Burke  and  his  kind  In  the  notion  that  only  the 
(lovernment  Is  powerful  enough  to  bring  the  packers  to  time. 

"  Educational  campaign  late "  is  underscored  with  red.  "  The 
fact  that  we  ignored  the  Brand  conference  in  November  seems  to 
have  precipitated  the  fight"  is  underscored  in  red. 

There  are  these  points  in  our  favor.  This  administration  has  not  dlstarbed 
business  by  prosecutions  and  does  not  wish  to  be  kno\vn  as  appealing  to  the 
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BKb  spirit.  It  lioes  not  wieh  to  spend  money,  as  Its  revenues  ai-e  In  bud  shape. 
It  most  come  before  tlie  corporations  for  political  subscriptions  shortly,  as 
the  convention  Is  almost  at  hand.  Congressmen  wish  to  go  home  to  attend  to 
their  fences. 

"  What  we  can  do,"  in  the  center  of  the  pa^,  is  underscored. 
We  have  worked  out  an  understandable  scheme  for  current  dlssenil notion 
by  the  Government  of  ofBclal  data,  which  wIU  direct  the  attention  of  the 
(-attlemeo  particularly  to  the  beef  and  teach  them  how  to  analyze  beef-inarket 
conditions  as  afTuctlng  live-stock  prices.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  seems 
to  favor  the  experiment. 
The  last  ."^ntence  is  red  lined. 

The  I-ever  agricultural  bill  commits  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
treneral  supervision  of  all  agricultural  subjects,  which  are  now  scattered 
tbrouch  several  departments.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  the  data  In  one  form  or  another,  aud  the  Bureau  of  Jlarlcets 
is  the  particular  pet  of  the  present  Secretary. 

The  Tesas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  was  badly  split  on  the  sul>ject  of 
employing  .ludge  Sam  Cowan  as  counsel  and  probably  would  not  favor  another 
qdlt  growiuf!  out  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  radicals  and  con- 
■ervatlves.  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Nail  are  powerful  an<i  respecte<l,  and  cer- 
tainly the  committee  will  hesitate  before  discrediting  them. 

They  were  two  of  those  witnesses. 

They  are  two  of  the  witnesses  the  packers  had  at  this  hearing  on 
(he  Borland  resolution,  and  they  were  spoken  of  in  the  other  part 
of  the  reports. 
The  Kansas  association  Is  headed  by  .1.  To<ld,  a  sane,  true,  honest  Scotch- 
That  is  the  association  in  which  they  said  they  apparently  con- 
trolled them,  but  really  did  not — 

The  Kansas  association  is  headed  by  W.  J,  Todd,  a  uane,  true,  honest  Scotch- 
man, who,  while  he  did  not  Interfere  with  the  Indorsement  by  his  association 
of  the  marketing  committee's  plans,  nevertheless  has  appointed  a  good  com- 
ufttee,  who  have  an  appointment  with  the  packers.  This  last  may  have  been 
Interfered  with  by  Mr.  Fisher's  fiasco  at  Washington,  as  we  are  iciformed  the 
committee  has  gone  on  to  Washington  for  a  conference.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Mr,  Fisher  repeatedly  stated  that  his  clients  would  not  be  satlsBed  with 
any  Information  volunteered  or  any  books  shown  to  accountants  or  representa- 
tives of  cattlemen.  He  Insisted  upon  an  official  investigation  under  oath  and 
with  power  to  subtxena  all  documents  and  Intends  to  follow  the  product 
ttaroagh  every  stage  and  however  admixed  with  other  iroods,  stating  that  the 
packers  have  some  hidden  methods  which  the  books  do  not  show  and  that 
frankly  he  does  not  and  will  not  believe  the  packers'  books. 

The  circumstances  which  cause  aissatisfoction  to  the  cattlemen  are  few 
unci,  In  our  opinion,  for  the  most  part  Important  only  as  they  cause  Irritation. 
They  should  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage.     If  we  are  to  avoid  indlct- 

The  last  six  words  are  undei-scored  with  red  pencil — 

we  must  immediately  decide  upon  such  steps  as  will  llrst  bring  belter  fi-eliiiii 
by  showing;  a  dl^Kisition  to  cootiernte. 

Second.  Oet  something  cooperative  starteil  which  can  not  Iw  finished  for 
fome  time. 

Thin).  See  that  our  friends  In  these  cattle  organ izntions  do  organize  so  a» 
to  discredit  and  undermine  Walter  FIslier,  dc  Itlcqles,  and  Jastro  conspiracy. 

Foarth.  Get  together  all  the  political  strength  to  perauade  the  subcommittee 
■>f  the  Judlelarj'  Committee  not  to  report  out  the  Borland  resolution  unless 
uet.vs'wry  to  prevent  a  bill  for  coiigresslonal  Inquiry. 

Fifth.  To  so  combine  the  question  ot  the  pacliera'  Investigation  witii  the 
niure  (iinijirelienitlve  scheme  mentioned  by  Fisher  that  the  whole  undertaUng 
will  antear  so  colossal  as  to  be  unattractive. 
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Sixth.  See  If  tlie  Bureau  of  Mnrkels  cnn  not  lie  Induoetl  to  start  to  publish 
tiatn  and  familiarize  Itself  ivltli  the  slliiatlun  to  sucb  an  extent  thiit  it  will 
be^ln  to  represent  the  cattlemen  In  all  disputes. 

Seventh.  See  If  the  live-stock  excbutiges  can  not  be  Induced  to  help  dissipate 
some  misunderstanding^,  to  be  at  the  hearing,  offer  to  undertake  to  agree  with 
the  llve-stofk  men  as  to  the  hiiur  tn  stiirt  the  niiirki*t.  It  nilxlit  be  oonsldered 
whether  the  exchange  ("ould  not  by  ringing  a  bell  and  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  when  the  market  should  start,  do  away  with  this  charge. 

Eighth.  Could  there  not  be  published  current  expert  comments  upon  the 
beef  markets  which  could  be  rend  by  the  commission  men  and  farmers  so 
that  the  exiilanatlou  of  breaks  and  lluctnalUms  <-ou1d  be  understniKl  at  the  time? 

Ninth.  Would  we  favor  a  permanent  marketing  committee  of  the  live-stock 
men  and  packers  to  meet  periodically  and  have  we  not  unneceswirlly  antago- 
nized the  commission  men?  Might  not  a  grievance  committee  of  the  llve-atock 
exchanges  talk  things  over  befoiv  they  start  tlieir  caniiiiilKn  of  nil srepresen ta- 
in our  opinion  the  Bowles  cnnipuign  against  the  country  buying  hns  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  cattlemen,  even  those  who  favored  the  practice. 

We  believe  the  situation  to  be  serious  and  recommend  that  <lue  conHldenitlon 
be  Irameillately  given  to  It — 

The  last  17  words  are  red  underscored — 

and  that  everything  he  done  in  every  direction  to  head  off  the  present  move- 
ment and  to  relieve  the  tension.  We  believe  that  as  It  stands  to-day  nothing 
could  stop  crlmlnlnl  prosecutions— 

The  last  12  words  are  red  underscored — 

anil  that  the  situation  Is  dangerous  where  men  like  Burke,  who  have  been  In 
the  business  oil  their  lives.  roKiird  trivial  and  Irrflevant  c I reu instances  as  cou; 
chisively  proving  unlawful  operations. 

It  uuist  not  be  for^tten  that  some  have  the  Impression  the  consumer  Is 
being  badly  used.  Chairman  Carlln  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  said  that 
even  If  the  packers  and  live-stock  men  fowid  they  coiild  adjust  their  dllBcultles 
'amicably,  there  was  still  the  consumer  to  he  considered. 

R.  C.  McMAHira, 
J.  B,  Chaptjn, 
Akthub  D.  WnriK. 
Law  Depaktmen't. 

These  three  men  who  signed  it  were  a  committee  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  Swift  &  Co,  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Borland  resolution — that  was  shown  from  records 
on  their  part. 

They  were  autJiorized  and  instructed  to  answer  all  public  attacks 
on  the  packers.  The  packers  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  course  of 
procedure,  and  instead  of  letting  the  attacks  go  unanswered,  to 
answer  every  one  promptly,  and  that  these  committees  were  to  get  up 
the  answer  and  then  sign  the  answer  with  the  name  of  whatever  one 
of  the  so-called  owners,  like  Armour  and  Swift,  happened  to  be  in 
Chicago  at  the  time;  that  it  would  not  do  to  sign  Louis  Swift's  name 
if  Louis  was  out  in  California,  and  in  that  event  they  would  sign 
Edward  Swift's  name,  if  he  was  in  Chicago  at  the  time — that  is  all  m 
the  record  as  being  method  adopted— and  they  have  been  following 
that  method  up,  only  they  have  enlar^d  it  and  made  it  more  com- 
prehensive, and  it  branched  out  into  this  large  advertising  campaign. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  through  with  the  letter? 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  the  end  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  question  of  advertising 

Senator  Gronna,  Before  you  go  into  that  I  should  like — unless 
we  are  going  into  it  again,  Mr.  Chairman — to  know  more  about 
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this  special  fund  which  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  for  political 
purposes.  Evidently,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Heney,  the  packers 
set  aside,  if  not  a  percentage,  a  certain  amount  to  be  used,  and  which 
I  suppose  has  been  used,  either  in  the  defeating  of  election  of  men 
holding  political  positions.  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that 
the  committee  should  have  those  facts,  whatever  Mr.  Heney  is  willing 
to  give  us,  or  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Heney,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  everything  I  can. 
Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  sure  of  that, 

Mr.  Henet.  Because,  in  a  matter  of  investigation  of  this  kind,  I 
know  no  enemies  and  no  friends.  I  have  no  purpose  other  than  let- 
ting the  public  know  in  the  proper  way,  officially — and  that  includes 
Congress,  because  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  public,  and  need 
to  know  even  more  than  other  people. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  peaking  for  the  committee,  but  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  I  think  our  feeling  is  mutual.  I  know  that  I  am, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  committee  are,  only  interested  in 
bringing  out  what  is  for  the  public  good. 

Mv.  Henet.  I  assumed  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Heney,  suppose  you  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  activity  of  the  packers,  wliatever  tlie  investiga- 
tion disclosed  in  any  way  affecting  not  only  Congressmen  but  any 
other  public  officials  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  really  do  not  feel  qualitied  to  do  it  at  this  particu- 
lar minute,  for  this  reason,  tliat  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory 
any,  and  I  only  have  some  salient  things  in  my  mind,  like  I  remem- 
bered about  the  $15,000  expended  on  this  Borland  resolution. 

Senator  Nobris,  You  could  do  that  later,  when  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  it  up. 

Senator  Gbonna.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr,  Chairman 

Mr.  Heney  (interposing).  I  could  do  it  better  that  way. 

Senator  Norbis.  All  right.  We  will  get  through  with  you,  any- 
way, Mr,  Heney,  and  you  can  look  that  up  to-morrow.  Suppose  you 
take  up  the  question  of  advertising  now. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  is  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  advertising,  what 
I  still  recollect — and,  of  course,  my  memory  may  be  at  fault  on  some 
minor  details  of  some  of  this,  but  of  the  substantial  things  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  not;  my  recollection  is  that  in  1915 — and  first  let 
me  say  that  what  brought  about  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  these 
cattlemen  was  that  in  1915  practically  every  feeder  of  cattle  lost 
money;  whereas  it  became  known,  especially  in  the  reports  of  the 
packers  which  cauie  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  the  big  packers 
had  made  an  excessive  amount  of  money — many  times  more  than  had 
been  made  by  them  in  the  three  prewar  years,  for  instance,  on  an 
average. 

The  cattlemen  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  be  losing  money 
when  the  packers  were  making  so  much  money,  and' started  this 
agitation. 

Armour  spent  in  1915,  as  I  recall  it,  about  $250,000.  In  1916,  in 
line  with  this  educational  campaign,  as  suggested  by  this  program. 
Armour  &  Co.  spent  about  $650,000  for  advertising.  In  January  of 
1917  or  February  of  1917  President  Wilson  directed  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  to  make  this  investigation;  and  in  1917  my  recol- 
lection is  that  Armour  had  spent  about  $950,000  for  advertising; 
and  then  at  about  the  time  1  concluded  mv  ■work  in  connection  with 
this  I  learned  from  the  expert  accountants  wlio  were  on  the  bools 
that  Swift  &  Co.,  from  the  time  we  commenced  our  puhlic  hearings 
in  December,  had  been  spending;  on  an  average  of  about  $1,000,000 
a  month  for  advertising. 

Senator  Norris,  A  million  a  month? 

Mr.  Henet.  a  million  a  month,  I  do  not  know  what  Armour  was 
spending. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Heney,  let  ine  ask  you  a  Question  there: 
Do  you  have  information  as  to  whether  or  not  this  expenditure  is 
allowed  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  expense  in  the  collection  of  the 
Government  as  to  income  tax? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  it  is.  But  I  have  no  definite  information ;  that 
is  my  understanding  from  what  I  can  gather. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  those  regulations, ' I  want  to 
show  you  something  more. 

I  was  asked  about  Mr.  Cotton,  and  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  a 
little  more  in  detail. 

Senator  Kendrick,  I  will  ask  you  another  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  advertising  is  for  other  purposes  than  for 
making  sales  of  the  products  of  the  packers? 

Mr,  Heney.  The  advertising  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sales  at  all.  a  very  considerable  part  of  it,  because  it  contains  no 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  packers,  of  educating  the  public 
to  believe  the  packers'  propaganda,  as  to  how  economical  they  are 
and  what  a  great  saving  their  methods  have  brought  about  for  the 
■consumer,  that  he  is  getting  things  cheaper  than  he  would  get  them 
otherwise. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then,  if  this  expense  is  in  any  way  effective,  it 
is  by  an  indirect  method,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr,  Henxy.  Yes, 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  are  you  able  to  say  what  kind  of 
publications  were  advertised  in? 

Mr.  Heney.  Why,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  there  any  publications  in  which  they  did  not 
advertise  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  made  some  investigation  in  California,  while  I  was 
there,  after  April.  I  made  some  considerable  investigation,  and  as  a 
result  of  it  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  every  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  California— daily,  weekly,  biweekly,  triweekly,  or  monthly — 
was  given  advertising  by  one  or  more  of  the  five  big  packers;  ani^  in 
no  instance  that  I  discovered  did  the  packer  ask  for  any  reduction 
off  the  regular  rate;  they  merely  sent  the  advertisement,  and  said  to 
run  it,  and  then  paid  the  bill. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  made  an  investigation. 
I  made  one  pertaining  to  my  State  in  the  country  papers  and  daily 
newspapers,  and  also  m  respect  of  the  New  York  papers,  that  I  saw, 
anil  I  instructed  my  secretary  to  examine  all  the  papers  that  come 
to  my  office  and  ascertain  if  there  were  any  that  should  not  contain 
these  large  display  advertisements  of  the  packers,  but  I  was  unable 
to  find  a  paper — ^there  are  none  that  came  to  me  that  I  have  been 
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able  to  find  that  failed  to  contain  them,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
that  covered  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  I  think  it  did.  And  I  found  on  their  files  letters 
written  in  1916,  where  either  Armour  and  Swift  representative  wrote 
np  and  said  that  they  had  not  given  the  Scripp  paper  at  Dallas  the 
ad ;  they  did  not  know  whether  it  was  worth  while,  because  the  policy 
of  the  Scripp  papers  all  over  the  United  States  was  against  the  pack- 
ers, but  they  supposed  that  they  might  as  well  give  it  to  them  anyhow. 
And  other  letters  in  the  files  show  very  clearly  that  the  purpose  was 
to  influence  the  newspapers  to  omit  the  publishing  of  information  in 
regard  to  them,  such  as  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  to  infiuence  editorials  their  way. 

WTiile  I  was  investigating  the  packers  in  Chicago,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  I  received  numerous  letters  from 
newspaper  editors,  small  newspapers  in  every  instance,  over  lar^ 
areas  of  this  country,  some  from  Texas,  I  recall,  some  from  Cali- 
fornia, some  from  Oregon,  some  from  the  State  of  Washington,  in- 
closing me  letters  received  by  them  from  the  big  packers,  inclosing 
elippingSj  sometimes  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  clippings,  repints 
of  editorials  taken  usually  from  large  newspapers,  Chicago  news- 
papers or  Washington  newspapers  or  New  York  newspapers,  an 
editorial  in  defense  of  the  packers,  and  the  letters  would  request  the 
newspaper  editor  to  "use  this  if  he  felt  that  he  could."  In  the  in- 
stances where  they  wrote  me,  they  had  written  editorials  denouncing 
the  packers,  as  their  answer  to  this  request,  and  sent  those  editorials 
to  me,  along  with  these  clippings.  They  sent  back  the  clippings 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  in  the  letters,  and  in  some  few  instances 
1  put  this  into  the  record,  showing  what  was  taking  place. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular advertisement,  that,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  appeared 
in  all  the  papers— it  was  a  quarter  page — it  appeared  in  all  the 
New  York  papers,  Baltimore  papers,  and  Washington  papers  that 
I  looked  at,  and  I  made  a  search  of  most  of  them — I  think  the  adver- 
tisement WHS  by  Swift  &  Co.,  in  which  they  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  sale  of  any  of  their  products,  but  it  was  entirely  in  refer- 
ence to  the  patriotism  of  the  employees  of  Swift  &  Co,  Did  you 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  that  particular  advertisement  K 

Mr.  Henky.  I  did;  and  I  also  came  in  contact  with  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  paying  those  very  employees  less  than  a  living  wage 
for  many  years — 17J  cents  an  hour  from  the  time  they  broke  up  the 
unions  in  1904  down  to  1916,  for  common  labor— which  means  that  if 
a  man  worked  300  days  a  year  he  was  paid  $325  a  year,  when  Dr. 
Chapin,  in  his  studies  in  New  York  City — and  he  is  recognized  as  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject — says  that  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907 — he 
completed  his  investigation  in  1907 — and  he  said  that  the  American 
family  of  five,  with  three  children  under  14  years  of  age,  could  not 
possibly  live  on  $800 ;  that  $900  for  bare  necessities  was  the  minimum. 

I  saw  an  ad  that  was  signed  by  all  the  five  big  packers,  jointly, 
and  this  was  shortly  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report 
was  made  public,  and  it  was  an  attack  on  the  correctness  of  that 
report.  That  appeared  in  every  newspaper  in  the  State  of  California, 
without  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  made  a  pretty  thorough 
investigation  of  it.    That  was  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 
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We  found  in  the  files  of  the  packers  that  they  held  a  meeting  in 
1916,  after  this  recommendation  was  made  to  this  committee,  where 
they  agreed  that  they  should  educate  the  public,  and  they  tried 
to  agree  on  a  joint  fund  for  the  purpose,  and  after  several  different 
sums  had  been  mentioned  they  finally  tried  to  agree  on  a  million  and 
a  half  as  the  amount  for  the  year  and  the  ratio  in  which  they  should 
subscribe  that  million  and  a  half  and  how  it  should  be  handled. 
They  could  not  agree  on  bow  it  should  be  handled ;  each  one  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  other  one  might  get  an  advantage  out  of  the  handling 
of  it.  So  they  never  did  consummate  the  plan ;  but  they  had  many 
meetings  in  regard  to  it,  discussed  it  over  and  over  again,  and  Louis 
Swift  was  not  inclined  to  put  the  limit  of  a  million  and  a  half  on  it, 
as  shown  by  his  letters,  and  during  the  same  time  they  were  discus- 
sing this  was  when  Armour  increased  his  advertising  and  Swift  his 
and  the  rest,  doubtless,  in  proportion. 

Senator  Norms.  This  advertising  goes  into  the  magazines  such 
as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
Good  Housekeeping* 

Mr,  Hbnet.  It  goes  into  them,  and  Armour  &  Co.  have  just  re- 
cently started  a  different  campaign,  a  separate  campaign  on  that 
subject. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Fann  Journal  [exhibiting  magazine  to 
the  committee],  and  this  campaign  is  to  go  into  all  the  farm  papers 
.  and  producers  papers  in  the  United  States,  and  Armour  is  making  a 
contract  with  each  of  them,  and  I  learned  of  one  concern  in  Chicago — 
they  publish  six  farm  papers,  and  they  had  a  contract  for  each  on^ 
of  the  six. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  party  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  this  farm  journal  as  to  what  it  cost  for  a  page  of  farm  advertis- 
ing, and  the  reply  was  $2,250,  There  [indicating]  is  Swift  &  Co.'s 
ad  on  the  second  page;  that  is,  $2,250  for  that  issue.  That  ad,  I 
think,  might  go  into  the  record,  if  th;re  is  no  objection. 

Senator  Norbis,  You  could  not  put  the  illustration  in  the  record. 

Mr,  Henet.  No. 

Senator  Nohris.  What  is  the  illustration* 

Mr.  Heney.  The  illustration  is  simply  packing  plant  and  a  sheep 
and  a  cow's  head  appearing  there  with  a  question  mark  around  it, 
an  interrogation  point  around  it. 

Senator  Norris.  They  do  not  put  in  the  goats? 

Mr.  HfiNEr,  No.    It  reads : 

DO  YOU  THINK  TBEBE  IS   NO  COMPETITION! 

If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  competition  amongst  the  big  pachera  he  ou^ht  to 
go  throu):h  a  day's  work  with  SwlTt  &  Compntty. 

I^et  him  lieeln  at  the  pens  when  Uie  live  stock  comes  In ;  let  him  trj  to  buy  a 
ol<-e  bunch  of  fnt  steers  quietly  and  at  bis  own  price  without  somebody's  bidding 
sgainst  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous  care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one  thing  Is 
lost  or  wiiste<l  In  order  that  costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

I.t'l  iilm  eo  up  Into  the  office  where  market  reports  are  coming  in — and  reports 
of  what  other  concerns  are  doing. 

Ivpt  hiiu  wntch  the  director  of  the  Swift  refrigerator  lleet,  maneuvering  It  over 
the  foct  of  the  country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships  at  sea. 

I^t  hini  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift  &  Company  salesman  and  try  to  sell  a  few 
onlers  of  meat. 
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I.et  lilni  Mii.v  lit  II  liniDL-li  liciui^  for  iin  hour  or  two  and  see  the  retail  meat 
dealers  drive  their  bargains  to  the  last  penny  as  the;  shop  around  amoDg  the 
packers'  brancli  houses,  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  tbe  local  packing  plants. 

And  then,  whi>n  the  day  in  over,  let  him  have  half  an  hour  In  tbe  accounting 
depnrtincnt.  wliere  lie  caii  -ee  for  lilMifelf  oti  what  niiiall  profits  the  business  U 
done  (laiS  than  4  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales). 

If  he  still  \hlnlcB  there  Is  no  competition  In  the  meat  business  it  will  be 
becnose  he  wants  to  think  so. 

SwiPT  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  niitton'Wlde  ori^nl^atlon  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders. 

That  ad  does  not  contain  anything  that  is  addressed  to  the  consumer 
in  regard  to  Swift's  pi-oducts,  because  these  branch  houses  are  whole- 
sale houses.  Tliey  sell  only  to  the  retailer,  so  fhiit  tlie  consumer  is  not 
buying,  and  tliey  do  not  even  state  here  any  article  that  Swift  & 
Co.  is  putting  out.  This  is  a  special  article,  meant  to  create  public 
opinion. 

And  Armour's  contract  with  the  periodicals — tliis  year's  contract 
I  am  speaking  of.  and  my  understanding  is — T  have  not  very  definite 
information  on  that,  but  gathering  from  talking  with  a  gentleman 
who  talked  with  several  people,  including  the  one  who  had  these  big 
publications,  is  that  95  per  cent  of  the  farm  papers  in  the  country 
have  accepted  this  contract,  and  it  is  for  publishing  special  articles — 
not  an  ad  but  special  articles — and  Armours  special  article  appears 
in  here  at  page  10. 

Senator  Xohris.  The  one  you  have  been  reading  is  whose? 

Mr.  Hkxey.  It  was  Swift  &  Co.'s. 

Here  [indicating]  is  Armour's  on  page  10.  and  that  also  is  much 
more  effective  at  the  present  time.  It  has  a  heading  on  it  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  eating  from  plates. 

Senator  Norris.  Tliat  is  a  full-page  ad  ? 

Mr.  Henev.  .\  full-page  ad  at  $2,250  for  one  is,sue;  and  he  has 
a  year's  contract  with  them  for  this  paper,  as  I  understand  it;  that  is 
my  information: 


If  your  boy  or  your  neighbor's  boy  is  serving  Uncle  Sam  he  is  being  fed  tlie 
best  food  in  the  world.  Only  the  heaviest  quality  steers  that  come  Into  the 
Artnour  plants  are  reserved  for  Government  provisioning.  They  must  be  the 
finest  beef  animals  obtainable.  The  choicest  corn-fed  hngs  eo  Into  Army  and 
Navy  bacon.  And  every  onnce  of  this  food  receives  triple  Inspection— first,  by 
Armour's  own  inspectors;  second,  by  Federal  experts;  third,  by  special  Inspec- 
tors from  tlie  Army  Itself. 

MEETING  THE   N.\TrOS's    NBEOS. 

America  has  the  l)est-feil  Army  and  Navy  in  the  world  because  you,  as  a  Uve- 
Htiick  KTower,  produc«d  the  type  of  animals  needed,  and  because  concerns  like 
Arniour  and  Company  were  equipped  to  deliver  to  the  Government  the  vast 
qaantitles  of  meat  rer[iiired  without  delay. 

Instead  of  the  confusion  which  must  have  resulted  In  Issuing  requisitions 
here,  there,  aud  everywhere  the  War  Department  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  system  and  organization  of  Armour  and  other  large  concerns,  and  Its 
needs  were  filled  Instantly. 


For  a  conslderabli-  period  Armour  and  Company  have  been  shipping  over  a 
hundred  carloads  of  meat  a  day  to  the  Army,  op  virtually  75  million  pounds  of 
meat  a  month.  In  one  order  Armour's  refinery  department  supplied  the  Gov- 
ernment with  two  million  pounds  of  lard. 
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Today  approximately  one-third  or  all  the  Armoar  output — one-tUrd  o(  nil  the 
Armour  activities — are  devoted  to  serving  the  Governinect.  No  matter  how 
ercQt  tbe  future  food  demands  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  they  will  be  met  through 
the  whole-hearted  co-ooperatlon  of  the  jtroducers  of  this  country,  working  hand 
in  hnnd  with  the  pncking  Industries,  with  one  commoD  end  In  view. 

Armour's  qualltj  protlucts — This  Is  the  mark  under  which  your  best  products 
reach  the  coasumer.  ' 


Our  national  aj^lcultural  system  has  evolved  the  county  aifent,  whose  duty 
Is  to  assist  the  farmer  In  getting  reliable  farm  information  from  all  possible 
sources  and  aiiplylng  to  local  conditions  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  science 
when  applied  to  farmlnfr.  The  work  of  these  agents  is  a  rapidly  prowlns  factor 
In  the  development  of  our  agriculture,  and  Armour  and  Company  have  pleafure 
In  endorsing  this  national  movement.  They  may  feel  free  to  use  the  facilities 
of  this  company  for  securing  Information  on  marketing  and  market  prtdilems. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  housewife;  it  can  be  said 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  consumers.  It  is  an  ingenious  appeal  to  the 
consumer,  based  upon  sentiment,  but  it  does  not  say  very  much  about 
Armour's  products,  and  obviously  it  is  to  meet  and  counteract  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Of  course,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  by  the  packers  will  apply.  In  the  first  place, 
as  Senator  Kendrick  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Government  would  lose 
income  tax.  Suppose  the  packers  should  use  $12,000,000  a  year  for 
advertising:  that  would  go  into  the  business  expense  and  would  not 
be  taxed.     Ho  we  can  not  apply  any  item  of  tax  to  that. 

In  the  second  place,  the  co^  of  those  things  must  necessarily  be- 
added  as  a  legitimate  expense.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  conclusions, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  your  conclusion  as  to  that;  would  it  not 
really  be  a  double  tax? 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  legiti- 
mate business  wanting  to  set  itself  right  with  tbe  public 

I  think  it  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  their  duty  to  do  so.  I  think 
sometimes  a  business  is  attacked  when  it  should  not  be,  and  the 
result  is  not  beneficial  to  the  public,  I  have  known  of  instances 
where  that  has  been  done,  but  let  us  suppose  that  this  advertising  is 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  packers,  and  some 
people  seem  to  believe  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  the'  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  now  needs  every  cent  it  can  get 
together,  will  lose  through  the  income  tax;  it  will  not  be  taxed. 

In  the  third  place,  there  will  be  an  additional  expense  for  carry- 
ing on  this  advertising,  which  necessarily  must  be  taxed  through 
the  consumer. 

Am  I  right  in  that  conclusion! 

Mr.  Henet.  Undoubtedly,  Senator.  The  consumer  has  to  pay 
all  of  that.  That  is  where  it  finally  lands  and  the  Government  loses 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  taxes. 

I  think  if  inquiry  were  made  of  the  proper  Government  officials, 
it  would  be  found  that  as  the  result  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  packers'  books  the  Government  has  se- 
cured additional  income  tax  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  expended 
in  this  investigation.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is.  but  I  know 
they  got  some  more,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  more  than 
the  amount  involved  in  this  investigation,  and  probably  many  times 
more. 
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Senator  Norbis.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  in  the  last  year,  for 
instance,  all  of  the  five  packers  spent  in  their  advertising  propa- 
ganda } 

Mr.  Hbney.  No,  Senator,  I  can'  not.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
which  I  requested  the  packers  to  furnish  us  data  on,  before  I  quit 
the  investigation.  It  is  possible  that  the  expert  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  has  been  acting  as  expert  for  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration also,  Mr.  Chase,  who  is  here  in  Washington  at  the  Fed- 
«ral  Trade  Commission,  can  give  you  that  information. 

Senator  Kendkick.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  through  with  the  ad- 
vertising^ 

Senator  Norris.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  sent  for  a 
particular  advertisement,  which  I  want  to  put  in  at  this  point,  but  it 
has  not  come  yet. 

Senator  Wad8W0Rth.  I  think — I  do  not  mean  to  read  the  witness's 
mind  or  to  interpret  all  the  conclusions  he  reaches — but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  witness  means  to  contend,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  that  the  cost  of  advertising,  generally  spaaking,  is 
reflected  in  an  added  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  will  say  that 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  Otherwise  the  advertising 
would  be  uneconomical,  if  that  were  the  case. 

Senator  Gronna.  My  only  reason  for  stating  it  in  that  way  was 
based  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cotton.  I  questioned  him  very  care- 
fully when  he  was  before  this  committee  recently.  I  am  referring  to 
Mr.  Cotton's  statement. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  unquestionably,  Senator,  that  the  consumer 
pays  it  all.  I  think  that  it  is  a  result  of  advertising  eventually;  that 
the  cost  of  a  thing  may  be  lessened  to  the  consumer  in  this  way ;  that 
it  produces  a  demand  by  teaching  the  consumer  to  use  the  article.  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  California  ripe  olives,  which  at  first  were 
not  liked  at  all ;  and  the  grapefruit  is  another  illustration  which  had 
to  work  its  way,  and  so  on. 

But,  take  the  general  proposition  as  to  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
pays  for  the  advertising — certainly  he  must  pay  for  that  as  much  as 
ne  pays  for  any  other  one  thing  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  overhead 
expenses. 

Senator  WAnswoRTH.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  consumer 
pays  for  the  advertising;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
mstances  where  a  product  is  highly  advertised,  and  thereby  attains 
popularity,  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  for  the  advertising  does 
not  mean  that  it  has  been  a  burden  to  him. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  is  a  burden  to  the  consumer  who  pays  it.  because  he 
may  die  long  before  the  time  arrives.  Senator,  when  there  is  any 
reflex  action. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  you  think  the  consumers  of  California 
ripe  olives,  when  the  California  ripe  olive  first  came  on  the  market, 
carried  a  burden  beyond  the  exact  proportion  in  the  matter  oi 
advertising? 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly ;  all  those  who  ate  those  olives  paid  for  the 
ones  who  are  eating  the  olives  now,  who  are  getting  their  olives 
cheaper. 
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Senator  Wadswobth.  Is  not  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number!  In  other  words,  is  advertising  a  proper  economical  effort! 
I  have  always  thought  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  yon  are  putting  another  question  to  me. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  would  not  be  a  proper  economical  effort 
if  it  raised  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Heney.  Now  you  are  putting  another  question  to  me  which  I 
can  readily  answer,  I  think  that  proper  advertising  is  a  proper 
economical  expenditure,  within  reasonable  bounds.  And  then,  again, 
you  say,  what  are  reasonable  bounds,  because  patent  melieines  depend 
entirely  upon  advertising,  and  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  gets  any 
benefit  from  them  in  many  instances. 

Senator  Wadswobth,  Who  is  going  to  pay,  I  would  like  to  know. 

Senator  Norrib.  I  think  it  would  oe  generally  conceded  that  you 
might  carry  your  advertising  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely illegitmiate  and  unreasonable,  and  in  that  case,  wrong,  of 
course. 

Mr,  Heney.  But  this  case  of  advertising  which  I  have  just  read 
does  not  advise  the  consumer  of  anything  which  the  consumption  of 
which  is  going  to  increase  thereby,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  WAnswoRTH.  I  am  not  referring  to  this  particular  adver- 
tising; I  was  referring  to  Mr.  Heney's  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Noith  Dakota,  in  whicli  he  stated  that  the  cost  of  advei-tising  wus 
placed  upon  the  consumer,  and  the  inference  being  that  the  adver- 
tising was  unjustified  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  very  careful  when  I  asked  the  question;  I 
used  the  word  "  unnecessary,"'  and  I  hope  the  committee  did  not  over- 
look that  fact.  I  consider  the  article  which  was  <;old  only  by  one 
concern,  at  least,  and  necessarily  has  to  be  used,  and  when  that  adver- 
tising does  not  increaw  the  output  of  it.  that  that  advertising  is  un- 
necessary, and  in  such  a  case  I  think  that  the  cost  necessarily  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  I  know,  of  course, 
as  an  experienced  man  in  business  in  a  sm«ll  way  that  it  is  neccssar;- 
to  advertise  a  product  which  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Henev,  But  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
not  criticized  the  quality  of  tlie  goods  put  out  by  the  packers  at  all. 
It  would  have  no  tendency  to  cause  people  not  to  eat  those  (roods, 
and,  as  to  a  large  part  of  these  goods,  the  consumer  has  to  take  the 
packers'  goods  or  none  at  all,  because  there  are  not  enough  in  the 
market  otherwise  to  supply  the  public. 

Senator  Kenrbick,  Have  you  finished! 

Mr.  Henet,  I  think  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Heney.  did  the  investigation  of  the  Fe<i- 
ernl  Trade  Commission  include  any  study  as  to  the  profits  of  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  We  had  quite  a  numljer  of  accountants  upon 
the  books  of  the  packers.  They  were  put  on  there  before  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  investigation,  and  they  had  worked  on  those  books 
up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed  to  regulate  the  packers. 
And  then  they  were  notified  to  quit.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Tator,  Mr.  Kravitz.  and  some  other  two  men.  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  should  not  quit  until  they  got  certain  other 
information,  which  they  specified,  but  Mr.  Robertson,  the  economist, 
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who  had  charge  of  that  end  of  it  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
told  them  to  stop  without  getting  this  othor  information;  and  they 
did  stop;  and  as  far  as  making  anything  out  of  the  work  they  had 
done,  it  was  not  of  any  value  whatsoever  in  reaching  any  conclusion; 
and  they  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion,  as  expressed  to  me,  that  you 
can  not  fell  anything  accurate  about  the  packers'  costs  from  their 
books. 

Senator  N'ohris.  Mr.  Heney,  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  sal- 
ary list  of  the  packers.     Do  you  know  what  the  various  officials  get? 

Mr.  Heney.  We  have  a  list  of  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Norhis.  Can  yon  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  let 
me  have  it  to  bring  here  to  the  committee;  I  have  no  doubt  they  will. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Heney,  there  have  been  at  least  one  or  two 
statements  made  before  the  Senate  as  to  the  pei'centage  of  live  r,tock 
that  become  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  that  the  large  piicking 
companies  handle.     Do  you  have  any  information  upon  that  ]>ointt 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes,  The  report  of  the  commission  as  compiled  shows 
that  the  packers  buy  82  per  cent,  as  I  recall  it,  and  a  fraction  of  all 
the  cattle  sold  at  all  the  stockyard  centers,  the  aggregat*  of  all.  They 
bjiy  61  and  a  fi-action  per  cent  of  the  hogs.  There  are  more  inde- 
pendents packing  hogs,  many  more  than  there  are  packing  beef 
cattle. 

It  states  -sheep,  also,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  figures  now,  Senator. 
It  is  in  the  first  report  of  the  Federal  Trads  Conirais«on.  I  will 
turn  to  that. 

The  packers  claim,  in  Swift's  reply,  that  they  only  handle  about 
35J  per  cent,  I  think  it  is,  of  the  cattle,  and  the  experts  in  the  com- 
mission say  that  is  by  figuring  all  cattle  killed  on  the  farms  and 
those  that  do  not  come  to  any  stockyards. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  local  butchers? 

Mr.  Heney.  And  local  butchers.  There  are  very  few  local  butchers. 
Senator,  in  the  United  States,  comparatively.  When  I  say  "com- 
paratively" I  am  talking  of  bulk  now,  because  the  packers  have 
adopted  a  car-line  system,  and  they  send  those  cars  into  many 
thousands  of  towns  where  they  have  no  branch  houses,  I  think  one 
of  them  sends  cars  into  23,000  such  towns.  We  have  the  figures  on 
that.  Those  cars  run  in  there  and  their  contents  are  sold  at  a  price 
which  puts  the  local  slaughterer  out  of  business,  and  then  the  pack- 
ers increase  the  price. 
'Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Heney,  have  you  anv   record  or  statis- 

Mr.  Heney  (interposing).  Pardon  me  one  moment,  Senator — may 
I  complete  that  answer?  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  killed  by  the  local 
butchers  has  no  effect  on  the  general  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  cattle  to  the  bulk  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
is  based  upon  what  is  sold  in  the  stockyard  centers,  because  that  is 
the  bulk  of  all  the  cattle  used  in  all  the  large  cities.  There  are  no 
local  butchers  in  the  large  cities.  The  large  cities  get  all  of  their 
meat  suppy,  practically  all  of  it — an  infinitesimal  part  it  would  be 
killed  by  the  local  butcher — from  the  hia  packers  and  from  inde- 
pend^it  packers,  and  mostly  the  big  patters;  and  it  is  shipped  in 
trom  8  distance  to  most  of  uieee  large  cities. 
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Now,  therefore,  the  market  price  at  (Miicago  and  at  these  packing 
centei's  is  what  fixes  the  price  of  meat  in  the  large  cities,  and  if  there 
is  no  competition  at  the  stockyards  where  this  bulk  of  the  meat  that 
is  used  in  the  large  cities  i^  sold  to  the  packers,  then  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  there  is  iiny  killing  of  cattle  locally  for  a 
limited  consumption — limited  area  consumption  outside  of  that?  It 
does  not  affect  the  question;  it  is  not  in  competition  with  the  big 
packers;  it  does  not  affect  the  big  packers'  price  or  the  cost  to  the 
consumers  in  the  big  cities,  because  they  are  careful  not  to  let  that 
local  butcher  invade  their  territory.  If  he  nndertakes  to  invade  it 
at  all  ho  will  soon  be  put  out  of  his  business. 

Senator  Wadbworth.  He  could  not  invade  it  in  any  event  unless 
there  was  a  collusion,  unless  he  could  compete  in  by-pl-oducty,  which 
is  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Henev.  No.  But  that  is  a  dilhcult  thing  to  be  done  by  co- 
operation among  prodneers.  farniei^.  and  it  has  been  tried  time  and 
again,  and  every  time  it  has  been  tried  the  big  packer  proceeds  to 
put  the  cooperative  concern  out  of  business. 

Let  me  illustrate  now  how  this  is  done,  if  I  may.  Here  is  Horncl, 
at  Austin,  Minn,,  that  is  one  of  the  largest  independent  concerns  left 
in  the  United  States  in  the  pork-packing  business  outside  of  New 
England.  There  is  Morrell,  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Jacob  Dold,  at 
Buffalo,  who  has  a  plant  at  Wichita,  and  Homel  at  Austin,  Minn. 
Hornel  has  one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  United  States — 
about  a  million  dollar  plant,  a  beautiful  plant.  He  conducts  his 
business  in  a  modern  way.  He  started  as  a  butcher  boy,  driving  a 
wagon,  and  has  grown  up  with  the  business.  He  located  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  finest  hog-producing  regions  in  the  United 
States.  He  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  to  the  farmer  who  will 
deliver  at  his  door,  either  in  wagons  or  by  train,  the  Chicago  price 
of  that  morning — of  the  morning  of  the  day  of  delivery. 

That  would  save  the  farmer  the  freight  to  Chicago  and  the  com- 
missions he  would  have  to  pay,  and  Hormel  grew  from  practically 
nothing  to  this  $1,000,000  plant.  His  employees  are  allowed  to  own 
stock  in  the  corporation.  If  the  employee  quits,  he  must  surrender 
the  stock ;  but  he  gets  book  value  for  it,  so  that  if  it  has  inci-eased 
any  in  value,  he  gets  that  increased  value.  Hormel  is  producing  his 
hams  and  bacon  as  efficiently  as  any  big  packing  company  in  the 
world.  He  is  competing  in  Chicago  with  fancy  hams  and  bacon  very 
successfully  with  the  so-called  big  packers. 

Before  Tom  Wilson  became  president  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co:, 
later  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co.  went  25  miles  away 
from  Austin  to  Albert  Lea,  where  there  is  a  line  of  railroad,  where 
there  was  a  plant  that  had  gone  out  of  business,  and  bought  it  and 
rehabilitated  it — just  a  small  plant— and  started  buying  hogs  around 
Hormel.  Cudahy  also  got  a  concentration  station  established  100 
miles  up  the  railroad  the  other  side  of  Hormel — the  other  side  com- 
ing from  Chicago — and  a  concentration  station  means  that  hogs 
shipped  in  from  the  other  side  toward  Chicago  may  be  unloaded  at 
this  station,  sorted,  graded,  reshipped  on  the  original  through  freight. 
We  found  in  the  files  of  Wilson  &  Co.  correspondence  and  instruc- 
tions that  their  men  were  instructed  to  go  and  buy  all  around  Hormel 
and  as  close  to  him  as  possible,  and  even  to  buy  at  a  loss^  and  ship 
straight  to  Chicago  over  the  railroad  on  Ihe  other  side  of  Hormel, 
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the  object  being  to  force  Hormel  to  go  farther  away  from  home  to 
buy  his  hogs  and  to  incur  the  freight  cost  on  his  hoga  which  the  big 
packer  incurs  in  Chicago. 

I  called  Mr,  Hormel  to  St,  Paul  as  a  witness,  subpoenaed  him,  and 
I  asked  him  how  far  he  had  to  go  from  Austin  now — he  used  to  get 
all  of  his  hogs  in  the  immediate  vicinity — and  he  said  he  had  to  go  ft 
thousand  miles  for  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  away  out  the  other 
side  of  St.  Paul  for  many  of  them,  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  this 
buJ^ng  was  taking  place  around  him.  After  surrounding  him  and 
doing  this,  then  they  approached  him  on  tiie  proposition  of  buying 
him  out.  and  I  fountl  the  correspondence  to  that  effect. 

What  did  >Ir.  Hormel  do?  I  said  to  him,  "  How  is  your  credit?" 
H© said, " Good."  I  said,"  Who  do  you  bank  with?"  He  said,  "The 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago."  And  he  told  me  that  he  had  a 
credit  of  $250,000  and  that  he  could  increase  it  to  $500,000. 1  think  he 
said.  The  bank  has  so  notified  him  "  lately."  and  since  Wilson  & 
Co.  had  offered  to  buy  him  out.  I  said,  "Do  you  know  that  Tom 
Wilson  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Edward  Morris  estate,  and  that 
Edward  Morris  was  one  of  tlie  heaviest  stockholders  in  the  First 
Xational  Bank  of  Chicago  when  he  died?"  It  is  known  as  a  Morris 
bank,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "  Morris  bank."  He  did  not  know 
rhat ;  never  had  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  it  to  him, 
but  it  had  been  done  in  the  past.     [Laughter.] 

Another  illustration  of  the  menace  of  the  banking  control  in  the 
packing  busines.s— and  again  I  make  no  charges ;  I  onlv  want  to  show 
the  situation.  Old  Jacob  Dold's  companies  "roll"  about  $1,000,000 
of  notes — you  know  what  I  mean  by  "  i-olling  "  his  notes — they  keep 
renewing  their  notes  or  paying  them  as  they  fall  due  by  putting  new 
notes  in  some  other  banks.  They  borrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
This  is  a  common  business  practice.  The  not#s  are  usually  bought 
and  sold  bv  note  brokers. 

Senator  Benton,  Before  you  get  away  from  the  packing  situation 
in  Chicago,  are  there  other  banks  known  as  Armour  banks? 

Mr.  ifiiNEY.  The  Continental  Bank  was  founded  by  Philip  Ar- 
mour, and  J.  Ogden  Armour  is  the  dominating  factor  in  it.  The 
Fort  Dearborn  National  is  known  as  the  Swift  bank.  The  Hibernia 
Bank  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  Commercial,  and,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen all  know,  it  is  the  practice  nowadays  for  each  large  bank  to 
have  a  number  of  associated  banks  that  are  controlled  by  them,  or 
that  are  allies  at  any  rate;  and  from  my  study  of  the  banking  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  I  should  say  that  the  National  Bank,  Continental 
Commercial,  and  the  Fort  Dearborn  Banks,  with  their  subsidiaries, 
come  pretty  nearly  dominating  the  financial  situation  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Wadbwohth.  Mr.  Heney  was  going  to  say  something  about 
Jacob  Dold  &  Co.  I  must  go  in  just  a  minute  to  attend  another  meet- 
ing, but  I  happen  to  know  someniing  about  that  company. 

Mr.  Heney.  Jacob  Dold  &  Co.  is  rolling  these  not«s.  The  Chase 
National  Bank  got  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  Wilson  &  Co.  in  this 
deal  by  which  Wilson  &  Co,  was  organized.  There  is  a  committee 
of  thr^  bankers,  representing  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Chase  National, 
and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  respectively,  that  have  a  veto  power 
on  Wilson's  purchases,  and  Wilson  &  Co.  started  out  on  a  campaign 
of  acquiring  additional  plants  and  facilities,  and  a  letter  appeared 
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there  from  the  president  of  the  Chase  Nationa.1  Bank  in  Wilson's 
files  asking  Tom  Wilson  what  about  the  Jacob  Dold  notes;  that  they 
were  in  circulation,  and  "  they  come  to  us  frequently,"  and  "  ought  we 
to  buy  them?"  "What  is  their  condition!"  Tom  Wilson  wrote 
hack  and  said  he  was  in  good  condition ;  that  his  notes  were  all  right. 
But  a  ^ort  time  afterwards— and  I  have  forgotten  the  length  of 
time,  whether  it  was  a  few  weeks  or  months — there  is  another  letter 
from  one  of  the  three  bankers  to  Tom  Wilson  saying,  in  substance, 
"  Do  you  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  acquire 
the  Jacob  Dold  Co?" 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  that  indicates  any  at- 
tempt of  any  kind  to  do  any  injury  to  the  Jacob  Dold  Co.,  but  this 
inquiry  about  the  Jacob  Dold  Co.  notes  had  been  answered  before 
the  other  inquiry  was  made  of  Thomas  Wilson  about  acquiring  Jacob 
Dold  &  Co. ;  but  the  aspect  that  there  is  in  this  situation,  the  potential 
power  for  evil  that  is  there,  is  alarming,  because  if  those  great  big 
group  of  banks  should  pass  the  word  out  that  the  Jacob  Dold  notes 
are  not  to  be  purchased  by  them  or  their  subsidiaries,  Thomas  E. 
Wilson  &  Co.  (inc.)  could  actjuire  the  Jacob  Dold  Co.  at  practically 
its  own  price  in  a  very  short  time.  Or  if  they  took  a  position  against 
financing  the  Jacob  Dold  Co. — the  Jacob  Dold  Co.  is  now  being  re- 
funded at  this  very  moment 

Senator  Wadswortii  (interposing).  It  is  in  perfectly  good  condi-- 
tion? 

Mr.  Heney  (continuing).  By  these  banks,  and  it  is  in  perfectly 
sound  condition.  But  that  does  not  remove  the  objection  to  such  a 
dangerous  situation,  especially  in  view  of  past  history. 

The  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  was  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.   We  have  many  instances  of  what  can  happen. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  to  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  these  packing  plants,  through  their  financial  con- 
nections, to  absolutely  put  Jacob  Dold  out  of  business  or  to  buy  him 
at  their  own  price? 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  those  other  pack- 
ing plants? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  other  p'acking  plants. 
They  are  trying  to  get  HormePs  plant.  They  have  the  power  to  crush 
Hormel  out,  and  without  crushing  him  out  by  what  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unmoral  thing  in  the  way  of  a  financial  deal,  if  they  took 
advantage  of  his  credit — without  doing  that  they  are  driving  him  out 
slowly  by  taking  away  the  only  advantage  that  he  had  as  against  the 
many  advantages  that  they  have,  like  the  refrigerator  cars  and  the 
stockyards  and  the  earnings  from  those,  and  so  on,  that  are  coming 
in  to  them  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  profits  on  meats. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  did  your  investigation  show  anything 
about  a  farmers'  cooperative  packing  establishment  that  existed,  or 
does  exist,  at  Madison,  Wis. ! 

Mr.  Hbnbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  that  is  the  company  Mr,  May  is  at  the  head 
of,  is  it  not ! 

Senator  Norris,  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Henby.  If  it  is,  I  have  his  testimony  in  regard  to  how  they 
treated  him. 

Senator  Norkis.  What  did  they  do  with  him? 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Maj^'s  testimony  is  that  the  big  packers  would  take 
toTDs  at  selling  meat  in  his  territory  below  cost.  One  would  sell 
below  cost  for  a  week,  and  then  the  next  week  another  one  would  sell 
below  cost,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Norhis.  What  has  been  the  result  there? 

Mr.  Heney.  Of  course,  it  takes  his  customers  away  from  him. 

Senator  Norkis.  Is  he  still  in  business? 

Mr.  Hbnbt.  I  think  he  is;  that  is,  he  was  at  the  time  I  took  his 
testimony,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  what  has  become  of  him  since. 

Here  is  another  way  they  do :  They  will  accumulate  a  surplus,  or 
they  will  announce  that  one  big  packer  has  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  where  five  of  them  are  in  the  town  and  they  have  independ- 
ent competitors  in  the  wholesale  business— one  will  announce  a  sale. 
He  will  say  he  has  got  a  surplus  of  such  and  such  a  kind  of  meat, 
and  that  he  is  ^ing  to  sell  it  cheap;  and  the  retailers  will  come 
around  and  buy  it  at  a  price  away  below  what  the  independents  can 
afford  to  sell  it  at;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  any  of  them  and  is  a 
loss  to  the  packer  who  is  selling;  and  the  packer's  excuse  is  that  he 
has  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  the  next  week  another  one  of  the  big 
packers  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  they  take  turns  on  that,  and  in 
that  way  they  gradually  put  out  of  business  the  small  ones. 

And  then  another  way  they  are  doing  the  wholesaler  is  being  elimi- 
nated. In  practically  every  hotel  that  is  built  now  in  any  one  of  the 
large  cities  some  one  of  the  big  packers  takes  stock.  For  instance, 
Armour  has  $250,000  stock  in  tne  Biltmore  Hotel.  Each  one  of  the 
big  packers  has  in  these  large  cities  what  they  call  a  supply  com- 
pany. They  have  them  right  here  in  Washington,  by  the  way,  and 
these  supply  companies  are  not  organized  in  the  name  of  the  big 
packing  companies. 

Senator  I^nton.  Which  hotel  do  they  own  stock  in  in  Wash- 
ington! 

Mr.  Heney.  They  have  stock  in  the  Washington,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten whether  the  others  were  put  up  before  mey  started  this  plan 
or  not. 

Senator  Norbis.  Do  they  wa:nt  to  control  the  hotel,  too  ? 

Mr.  Heney,  They  do  not  want  to  control  the  hotels;  they  just 
want  to  control  the  sale  of  all  the  food  supplies  to  the  hotels. 
[Laughter.]  And  the  packers  are  not  limiting  themselves  to  meat. 
The  packers  are  selling  practically  every  food  product  there  is  to- 
day, and  that  is  where  the  danger  comes  in  now — the  great  danger, 
I  am  convinced  that  unless  some  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which 
their  advantages  are  maintained  are  taken  away  from  them  abso- 
lutely— and  I  think  that  licensing  those  instrumentalities  would 
amount  to  just  about  aa  much  as  a  mosquito  biting  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros — I  see  no  remedy  that  will  be  effective  except  Government 
ownership  and  operation  of  these  particular  instrumentalities,  and 
those  particular  instrumentalities  are,  first,  the  refrigerator  cars, 
and  in  connection  with  them  the  icing  plants  for  the  icing  of  the  cars, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  stockyards  and  the  terminal  railroads  in  con- 
junction with  them,  and  third,  and  just  as  important  as  the  others, 
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and  niaybe  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the 
branch  houses  and  cold-storage  plants. 

SiiTiiitiir  Kenvon.  You  do  not  favor  the  Government  owning  and 
running  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Henkv.  I  do  not,  Senator;  and  I  may  say  that  10  years  ago 
I  was  loathe  to  believe — I  wiis  a  Thomas  Jefferson  Democrat,  and 
loatlie  to  believe  that  the  Government  should  ever  attempt  to  run 
anything. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Are  there  numy  of  those  Democrats  left? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hknev.  I  do  not  know;  1  remember  when  I  was  condnct- 
ing— 

Senator  Nohbis  (interposing).  The  packers  are  not  trying  to  get 
them,  are  they  ?    [Laughter.] 

Senittor  Kendrick.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  number 
of  Democrats  as  I  am  about  the  number  of  packers. 

Mr,  Henet.  Neither  am  I,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  your  investigation  include  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  individuals  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  pack- 
ing-house business  at  that  time  as  compared  to  the  number  engaged 
in  the  past? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes,,  Senator ;  they  have  been  crowing  less  very  per- 
sistently and  regularly,  and  so  has  the  trader  in  the  stockyards, 
until  he  has  almost  disappeared.  AVlien  the  five  big  packers  came 
to  the  Food  Administration,  when  the  regulation  of  them  was  first 
started,  the  first  proposition  they  presented  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  that  the  Food  Administration  should  prevent  traders 
in  the  stockyards,  eliminate  traders  as  an  economic  proposition; 
yet  he  is  about  the  only  competition  that  is  left,  and  it  is  mighty 
small. 

Senator  Gronxa.  We  in  North  Dakota— I  am  from  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Heney — started  a  packing  plant  at  Grand  Forks,  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that?    That  was  an  independent  plant. 

Mr.  Henbt.  I  do  not,  Senator- 
Senator  Gronna.  It  is  only  recently. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  it  ia  probably  since  I  quit. 

Senator  Gkonna,  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  you  knew  anything 
about  their  connections.  There  is  another  plant  which  I  would  like 
to  inquire  into,  which  is  one  at  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa — Sinclair  &  Co. 
Do  vou  know  anything  about  them? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  that  isno  longer  Sinclair  &  Co.,  but  it  is  Armour 

6  Co.,  as  I  recall  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Heney,  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  are 
through  with  those  individual  illustrations— I  was  unable  to  be  here 
at  the  beginning — and  if  you  are  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Have  you  spoken  of  the  control  of  the  packers  of  such  public 
utilities  as  street-car  companies,  gas  plants,  electric-light  plants,  etc.? 

Mr.  Heney.  No;  I  have  not,  Senator,  at  all.  In  Sioux  City, 
where  Swift  &  Co.  control  the  stockyards,  they  control  also  the 
street  railroads  and  most  of  the  public  utilities;  in  Kansas  City, 
Armour  controls  the  street  railroads.  They  own  real  estate  in  large 
blocks  in  some  of  these  places,  and  they  own  them  jointly,  and  they 
are  jointly  interested  in  a  hundred  different  propositions;  usually 
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Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  are  the  ones  who  are  jointly  interested. 
Sulzberger  and  Cudahy  did  not  figure  so  much,  or  any  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  they  aequii-e  these  things  on  the  small 
piofits  that  we  read  of  in  the  Swift  advertisements ? 

Mr.  Heney.  They  do  that  with  their  personal  fortunes,  Senator. 
[Laughter.]    ' 

The  personal  fortunes  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  they  are 
acquired.  I  saw  in  Armour  &  Co.'s  books,  "J,  Ogden  Armour, 
Xo.  4."  Let  me  refer  to  tliat,  to  show  you  what  I  mean.  Mr.  Croll, 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  testified  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  that  account  was  Armour  &  C!o.'s;  that  it  owns 
the  stock  of  that  Maine  company,  which  gives  them  the  interest 
along  with  Prince,  controlling  the  stockyaras  at  Chicago,  I  said, 
"  AVhen  did  it  become  Armour  &  Co.'s;  was  it  always  Armour's?" 
•■Xo;  it  was  originally  J.  Ogden  Armour's  individually."  "When 
did  it  become  Armour  &  Co.'s?  "  "  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  was." 
"'Well."  I  said,  "was  it  this  year?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  some 
time  this  year." 

Xow.  that  is  after  our  investigation  at  Chicago.  1  am  giving  my 
best  recollection  on  it, 

I  said,  "  Well,  how  was  it  done  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Armour 
told  me  to  consider  that  Armour  &  Co.'s  now,"  And  I  said,  "  You 
did  not  put  anything  on  the  books  to  show  there'  was  any  change  ?  " 
'•  Xo."  "  There  is  not  anything  on  the  books  to  show  it  was  originally 
Ogden  Armour's  individually?"  "Nothing;  it  merely  appears  'J. 
Ogden  Armour,'  with  no  explanation."  "  Is  there  any  book  that  con- 
tains any  explanation  ?  "  "  No."  "  Is  there  any  writing  anywhere 
explaining  it?  "  "  No."  "  Then,  if  Mr.  Armour  was  to  die  to-morrow 
the  only  proof  thei-e  is  that  that  is  now  Armour  &  Co.'s  is  your  state- 
ment that  he  told  you  to  consider  it  that?  "  He  said,  "That  is  all." 
Now.  that  consists  of  an  investment  of  $194,000  only  for  which,  with 
the  watering  of  the  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $8,000,000  gives  Mr. 
Armour  over  $1,500,000  of  stock — now  Armour  &  Co.  The  regular 
dividends  on  that  have  amounted  to  $360,000,  at  5  per  cent,  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  at  the  time  we  made  our  investigation, 
in  cash,  on  a  total  investment  of  $194,000.  There  is  over  $1,500,000 
of  stock  that  is  drawing  regularly  5  per  cent,  and  has  already  drawn 
down  $360,000,  and  nothing  in  the  books  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  dis- 
close or  determine  whether  it  belongs  to  Armour  &  Co.  Or  to  J.  Ogden 
Armour  individually. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  with  the  committee  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  separate  propositions  in  acquiring  the  stock  yards  and  how 
they  acquired  the  control  of  them. 

Senator  Kendeick.  Mr.  Heney,  may  I  interrupt  you  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  nearly  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  I  did  not  get  the  last  answer. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  said  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  stock  yards  ques- 
tion and  develop  it. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Can  we  meet  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Gbonxa.  This  afternoon  when  we  go  on  I  would  like  to  go 
into  that  plant  at  Cedar  Kapids  a  little  more,  and  find  out  how  that 
company  was  acquired  by  the  big  packers.  That  wa£  a  large  busi- 
ness at  one  time. 

Mr.  Henet.  Sinclair? 
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Senator  Groxna,  Yes, 

Senator  Kekdrick.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  take  it  up  after 
an  hour  for  luncheon. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  Will 
that  suit  you,  Mr.  Heney? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  we  will  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  George  W. 
Norris  presiding. 

Senator  Norris.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Heney. 

STATEHENT  OF  FRANCIS  J.   HENET— Continsed. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  want  to  correct  two  statements  made  by  me  this 
morning — minor  particulars.  In  the  first  placs,  I  said  that  the  con- 
tracts with  these  farm  papers  were  made  for  a  year.  That  was  told 
to  me.  That  was  not  part  of  what  I  gathered  from  my  investiga- 
tion, but  it  was  fold  to  me  by  a  Government  investigator  recently, 
and  I  find  I  was  inaccurate  in  my  memory.  They  are  not  made  for  a 
year,  in  so  far  as  he  knows,  but  Armour  gave  these  people — Armour's 
representative  gave  these  people  to  understand  that  it  was  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  necessity  for  educating  the  public  existed  along  these 
lines;  and  Swift's  advertisement  in  Wiis  paper,  this  pamphlet  that  I 
read  from,  this  magazine,  farm  journal — I  think  they  have  carried 
it  away — it  has  been  running,  I  think,  since  last  May,  and  I  don't 
know  just  when  Armour  started  his  advertisement.'  About  $2,250 
they  paid,  which  would  make  those  two  pages  $4,500  and  would  make 
$54,000— $2,250  was  it,  or  $2,150?  At  any  rate,  it  would  make  them 
somewhere  around  $54,000  for  the  year. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Heney,  if  these  papers 
editorially  were  obstreperous  and  mean,  that  it  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  packer  that  the  public  did  not 
need  any  further  education  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes ;  as  to  that  particular  paper  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
Senator.  And  thnt  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  thing.  Here 
is  a  letter  addressed  "  For  the  Editor,"  issued  by  Armour  &  Co.,  signed 
"E.  D.  MacMamis,"  headed  "Armour  and  Company,  general  offices: 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III.,"  and  "  Publicity  Bureau  "  is  on 
there  in  red  print.     It  has  been  sent  out  to  these  papers  and  says : 

For  the  Editor:  At  Uie  recent  meeting  between  several  farm  Journal  editors 
and  packers  nt  Chicaeo.  ahout  wlilch  you  have  already  been  advised  If  yoii  were 
not  nctually  there,  one  of  the  editors  said : 

■'  Many  farmers  have  asked  me  who  owns  the  stock  yards — the  packers  or  the 
farmers?    Do  the  packers  own  the  stock  yards  and  sell  hay?    Just  how  are  they 

Hpre  are  the  facts : 

Toward  the  close  of  tie  Civil  War,  when  Chicago  was  becoming  the  great 
live-stock  center  of  the  Middle  West.  It  became  necessarj-  to  provide  some  means 
for  taking  care  of  consignments  of  cattle  sent  to  the  Chicago  markets.  What 
was  regiir<le<l  ns  t1ip  most  d,esirable  provision  whs  a  eort  of  public  watering  and 
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feeding  place,  where  live  stock  migbt  rest  and  regain  good  form  after  tbe  trying 
train  Journey. 

It  was  proposed  to  form  a  company  to  finance  this  public  necessity,  and,  natu- 
rally, tbose  most  Interested  in  tlie  buying  and  selling  of  live  stocb  were  looked 
to  to  supply  the  money.  Commission  men,  dealers  in  live  stock,  speculators, 
bankers,  and  packers,  both  great  and  small,  all  joined  together,  and  In  1865  the 
Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.  was  formed.  It  la  this  company  which  owns 
and  controls  the  stock  yards.  The  packers  do  not  control  the  ynrds  In  any  sense 
whatsoever,  though,  and  they  are  held  to  the  same  rules  and  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  anyone  else  doing  business  in  the  yards. 

Perhaps  It  Is  but  natural,  since  the  packing  oi^anizatlons  are  always  Identi- 
fied in  the  public  mind  with  the  stockyards,  that  they  should  be  blamed, 
erroneously,  for  faults  which  are  bound  to  occur  from  time  to  time  In  the 
operation  Of  such  a  large  Institution  as  the  Union  Stockyards.  This,  too,  no 
doubt,  often  prevents  shippers  and  others  who  feel  that  they  have  a  grievance 
from  preferring  their  complaints  to  the  proper  authorities — the  Union  Stock- 
yards &  Transit  Co. — who  ore  sincerely  anxious  to  haye  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
just such  complaints,  and  who  will,  on  conviction,  assess  the  guilty  parties  & 
heavy  penalty  and  see  that  full  restitution  Is  made  to  sufferers. 

Of  the  board  of  directors,  not  one  member  is  connected,  even  distantly, 'with 
the  packing  Interests.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Spoor,  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  Chicago,  and  other  large  banks ;  the  president,  Mr.  Arthur 
6.  Leonard,  is  a  director  of  the  Live-Stock  Exchange  National  Bank,  the 
Stockyards  Savings  Bank,  and  similar  Institutions.  The  directors  are:  Mr. 
La  Fayette  Funk,  of  Blo<>mington,  III.,  farmer  and  stockman ;  Mr.  Eugene  V.  H. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  Chase  Nntionnl  Bank,  New  York ;  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Shaw, 
attorney  at  Winston,  Straun  &  Shaw,  Chicago ;  Mr.  R.  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Co. ;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston, 

■■  I  know  that  there  Is  a  general  belief  that  the  packers  own  the  stockyards," 
said  Mr.  O.  T.  Henkle,  general  manager  of  the  Stock  Yard  Co.  recently,  "  hut 
the  fact  Is  that  there  isn't  a  packer,  nor  a  representative  of  a  packer,  among 
our  whole  list  of  officials.  The  stockyards  are  wide  open.  You  have  only  to 
visit  the  yards  to  see  that  scores  of  businesses  besides  the  packing  Industry 
are  represented  there.  Anyone  can  come  in  and  do  business  here  or  establish 
in  the  yards  on  the  same  terms  as  anyone  else.  There  is  no  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  packers,  large  or  small.  They  do  not  get  It  nor  expect  it,  and  ob- 
viously, it  would  not  be  possible  to  accord  them  such  treatment  at  the  expense 
of  other  concerns  In  the  yards  and  expect  to  get  away  with  It," 

The  union  stockyards  are  operated  as  a  live-stock  market;  not  just  for 
the  benefit  of  the  packers.  In  normal  times  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
live  stock  that  reaches  the  >arda  Is  shipped  out  again.  This  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  yards  are  not  mereh  packer  adjuncts.  Anyone  wanting  live 
slock  can  go  Into  the  opeu  market  at  the  stockyards  and  buy  it  In  open  com- 
petition with  buyers  for  the  packers 

The  Union  Stock  Yard  4  Transit  Co  s  report  for  1917  shows  that  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  war-time  demand  had  Increased  to  an  unusual  extent  the 
packer's  live-stock  requlrement«  of  the  total  of  255,093  carloads  of  live  stock 
that  reached  the  yards,  no  less  than  57  054  carloads  were  purchased  by  out- 
side buyers,  not  connected  with  anj  of  the  scores  of  concerns,  large  and  small, 
in  the  yards,  and  were  shipped  out  again 

Abuoub  &  Co. 
R.  D.  MacManus. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  there  isn't  a  single  statement  of  fact  in 
that  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  date  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  HenEt.  Literally  true,  I  mean? 

Senator  Kenton.  The  date  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanet.  There  is  no  date  on  it. 

Senator  Norris.  That  shows  how  anxious  they  were  to  avoid  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Heset,  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  single  man  connected 
with  the  stockyards  as  a  director  who  is  not  tied  up  absolutely  with 
the  packers.    Mr.  Spoor  is  one  of  the  trustees  with  Tom  Wilson,-  as 
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I  recollect  it,  of  Edward  Morris's  estate.  It  says  here  that  he  is  with 
the  First  National  Bank — a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Of 
course  he  is.  on  Edward  Morris's  stock.  It  says  "  the  president,  M^, 
Ai'thiir  G.  Leonard,  is  a  director  of  the  Livestock  National  Bank," 

II  packer  bank.  I  had  Mr.  I^eonard  on  the  witness  stand  in  Chicago 
just  the  other  day  in  an  arbitration  proceeding,  and  I  asked  him  who 
were  the  oflicer-i  of  this  company,  and  he  named  them,  and  then  I 
said : 

"  Well,  doesn't  the  New  Jersey  corporation  own  all  the  stock  of 
the  Transit  Co?"  He  said,  "Yes."  "Well."  I  said,  "who  selects 
you,  then,  as  president  and  as  u  director?  "  He  said,  "Mr.  Spoor." 
"  Well,"  I  said, "  who  selects  Mr.  Spoor?  He  hasn't  any  stock  either." 
He  said,  "I  don't  know."  "Well,  I  said,  "you  dont  know  who  con- 
trols the  New  Jersey  corporation?"  "No,  he  said.  Then  I  said, 
"  You  haven't  been  reading;  the  newspapers  lately,  have  you  ?  "  Now, 
that  statement  can't  be  accurate,  that  he  did  not  know,  that  he  dotsn't 
know  now.  And  formerly  the  board  of  directors  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  each — Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris.  Arthur  Meeker 
was  on  the  board,  and  I  have  forgotten  who  the  others  were. 
They  were  either  on  the  Junction  Co.'s  board  or  the  Transit  Co.'s 
board,  and  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  All  the  stock  of  the  Junc- 
tion Railroad  Co.  is  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  it 
performs  the  function  of  running  the  terminal  railroad.  It  did  do 
it  on  a  lease  from  the  Transit  Co.  up  to  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Pfaelzer  case;  then  they  thought  they  might  get 
away  from  that,  so  that  the  Transit  Co.  would  not  have  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the  stockyards 
itself — and  they  had  the  Junction  Railroad  Co  instead  of  paying  its 
profit  as  the  rental  of  the  lease  pay  a  fixed  rental ;  but  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  instead  of  the  profits  going  over  to  the  Transit  Co.  and 
then  going  to  the  New  Jersey  Co.  as  a  dividend  it  goes  straight  from 
the  Junction  Co.  to  the  New  Jersey  Co.  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Spoor  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  central  manufacturing 
district,  Mr.  Condon  is  another.  Those  men  are  nothing  but  sal- 
aried men.  Mr.  Spoor  admitted  to  me  under  examination — I  exam- 
ined him  in  Chicago;  talk  about  not  examining  packers — in  his  own 
office,  and  he  said  that  the  Central  Manufacturing  District  was  owned 
entirely  by  the  New  Jersey  holding  corporation,  and  that  he  was  a 
mere  trustee.  They  prefer  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  trustees  rather 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  that  is  making  tremendous 
money  now,  and  the  property  is  increasing  in  value — the  real  estat« — 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  because  they  are  establishing  big  mantif  aetories 
out  there.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  railroad  center  of  Chicago,  and 
you  can't  gi't  in  there  except  by  a  lease  from  these  trustees.  You 
can't  get  any  chance  to  establish  a  packing  plant  anywhere  near  the 
yards  within  this  property  except  by  getting  it  from  these  men,  and 
Prince  and  Armour  absolutely  control  the  election  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  through  the  New  Jersey 
corporation  they  just  dictate  who  shall  be  the  directors  of  these 
other  corporations.  And,  as  I  pointed  out.  Prince  does'nt  care  any- 
thing about  it ;  so  it  is  Armour  now,  to  whatever  extent  he  lets  Swift 
and  Morris  or  Wilson  participate  is  up  to  Armour,  depending  upon 
their  otlier  relations. 
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Kerc  is  Mr.  Thayer  there,  EiijjenG  V.  R.  Thayer,  president  of  tlie 
Chase  Xntioual  Rank.  We  had  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  owned 
the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  Eiigencs  V.  R.  Thayer  was  president . 
of  the  Kan^-a'i  City  Stork  Yards.  'I'hers  stood  in  his  name  something 
ever  6,000  shares,  as  I  recall  it,  and  I  siibpa'naed  him  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  put  him  on  the  witness  stand  under  oath,  and  asked  him 
who  owned  it.  He  said  Morris.  I  said,  "Did  you  ever  own  it?" 
"No,"  he  said,  "  it  was  put  into  my  name  at  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganisation when  Morris  took  it,  and  I  have  it  for  him.  I  held  the 
certificate  just  long  enough  to  indoi-se  it  in  blank  and  hand  it  to 
MoiTis."  So  he  is  the  president  of  the  company,  and  he  didn't  own 
any  stock;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  just  a  few  shares.  But  it  is  very  con- 
vincing to  hold  out  the  name  of  the  pi-esident  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York  as  president  of  the  stockyards  company.  A 
king  can  do  no  wrong. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  I  recall  it,  is  some  relation  by  marriage  there 
with  one  of  the  big  packers — president  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Rail- 
way. 

Now,  Swift  &  Co.  have  their  statement  in  regard  to  stockyards 
m  a  pamphlet  issued  by  them  August  19.  191S,  and  it  went  into  the 
Congressional  Record  about  the  same  time  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  July  3,  1918,  did;  and  the  only  difference  I  see  in 
there  is  that  the  Swift  &  Co.'s  statement  appears  first,  and  appears 
in  large  type,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  such  small  type 
that  it  15  trying  on  the  eyes  to  read  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  that  is  the  way  it  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 
.Senator  Kenton.  In  a  different  kind  of  print. 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  never  notice  that? 

Senator  Kenton.  No. 

Mr.  Henet,  Well,  I  was  just  reading  it  last  night  was  the  reason  I 
noticed  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  had  some  trouble  getting  the  other  in,  I 
know. 

Mr,  Henet.  Now,  I  want  to  read  what  they  say  about  the  stock- 
yards, if  I  may. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  what  page  that  is  on  in  the  Con- 
gressional Becordi 

Mr.  Heney.  No;  I  do  not  Senator,  but  I  am  not  siire  but  I  have  , 
it  right  heiT. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  never  mind;  I  will  find  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  the  packers  have  any  stock 
in  the  Congressional  Record?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  I  don't  know  just  how  the  Congressional  Record 
is  controlled.  I  know  that  the  packers  have  lobbyists  and  representa- 
tives in  Washington  who  are  pretty  active. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  produced  evidence  of  some  of  that  taken  from  their 
files  after  receiving  denials  on  the  part  of  these  men  that  they  had 
any  connection. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  are  the  lobbyists?  Can  you  give  us  their 
names? 
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Mr.  Henit.  Yes.  The  lobbyist  of  longest  standing  here  for 
Armour  &  Co.,  is  Colin  M.  Livingston,  who  is  president  or  vice 
president  of  a  bank  down  here  on  the  avenue,  and  he  was  at  one 
time.  I  think,  secretary  for  Senator  Steve  Elkitis ;  and  he  is  a  trustee 
of  a  railroad  over  in  Virginia  that  Elkins  owned,  and  which  is  in 
the  district  of  Mr.  Carlin,  and  he  was  very  active  in  getting  Mr. 
Carlin  lined  up  on  the  right  viewpoint  on  this  Borland  resolution, 
and  the  correspondence  in  the  files  showed  absolute  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  packers  as  to  how  Mr,  Carlin  would  stand.  Then, 
Livingston  finallv  admitted  that  Mr,  Carlin  had  made  him  a  visit 
at  his  Canadian  nome  that  fall.  At  first  he  was  only  there  just  to 
see  him;  then,  he  was  there  overnight;  then,  he  was  there  probably 
a  week. 

I  have  some  interesting  correspondence  here  between  some  of  the 
packers  and  a  man  named  Eversman,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  showing  how  he  wanted  to 
become  the  lobbyist  for  the  five  packers  jointly,  and  how  Faulkner — 
I  think  it  was  Skipworth,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  wrote  Tom  Wilson;  and 
Faulkner  and  Veeder  didn't  want  to  lose  any  of  their  own  prestige, 
80  they  didn't  want  to  have  a  live  one  here  as  representative;  and 
Faulkner  is  the  attorney  for  Armour  &  Co.  now ;  and  Eversman  was 
finally  employed,  then,  by  Wilson  &  Co.  alone. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Henet.  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  is  going  to  be  of  service  to 
them,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators,  because, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  of  some  help.    I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  will  have  to  look  in  these  files  for  it. 

Senator  Norhis.  Before  you  leave  the  stand — I  don't  think  we  wjll 
get  through  with  you  to-day;  but,  before  you  leave,  I  wish  you 
would  look  that  up.  And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  anotner 
thing  I  want  to  look  up,  so  you  can  testify  on  it  before  you  leave 
the  stand :  Do  you  remember  a  letter  that  was  introduced  in  the 
hearing,  to  one  of  the  packers — I  think,  to  Cudahy — from  the  Western 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Omaha,  outlining  their  activity  in  favor  of 
the  packers  before  the  legislature  of  Nebraska?  Do  you  know  who 
the  Western  Manufacturing  Co.  is  or  was? 

Mr.  Henet.  No. 

Senator  Nobris.  Can  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  don't  recall  that  incident ;  I  can  get  it  if  it  is  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Nobkis.  Is  it  indexed  so  you  can  find  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Norhis,  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that  and  give 
us  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Western  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Iowa? 

Senator  Nohris.  Of  Omaha. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  you  get  away  from  these  lobbyists,  were 
there  only  these  two  lobbyists? 

Mr.  Henet.  Oh,  no;  indeed.  I  remember  there  was  correspond- 
ence that  showed  Mr.  Logan,Ithinkhisname  was,  Walter  Logan 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Thomas  Logan,  wasn't  itf 

Mr.  Henet.  Thomas  Logan,  that  is  right.  He  is  a  newspaper 
correspondent. 
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Senator  Kentdn.  I  think  he  was  in  the  press  gallery,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes;  and  then  Mr.  Eversman,  in  that  connection,  says 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  a  member  of  one  of  the  big 
press  associations. 

S«)ator  Kenton.  This  Thomas  Logan,  where  is  he  now ;  do  you 
know  ?    Could  you  get  him  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  here  or  not. 

Senator  Ejinton.  He  is  in  Europe,  isn't  he,  with  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  Heney.  With  Mr.  Hurley? 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  or  not? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Norris.  He  wouldn't  be  with  Hurley;  he  would  be  in  the 
trenches;  wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Henet.  He  was  quite  friendly  with  Mr.  Hurley  and  quite 
friendly  with  Mr.  Tumulty. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  over  there  now  with 
Mr,  Hurley  on  Government  expense? 

Mr.  Heney.  No,  I  don't;  but  I  know  that  I  made  public  the  corre- 
spondence which  showed  his  connection  with  the  packers,  so  that 
if  he  is  there  with  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr,  Hurley  has  knowledge  of  his 
connections. 

Senator  Norhis.  Did  you  make  public  his  connectiorf  with  Mr. 
Tumulty? 

Mr.  Henet.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Norhis.  So  he  would  have  knowledge  of  it  also. 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes:  I  read  the  letters  into  the  record. 

Senator  Nohris.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other  lobbyist 
now  that  has  shown  up  in  the  evidence,  Mr.  Heney  ? 

Mr,  Henet.  I  ani  trying  to  think  oi  who  is  Swift's  regular  lobby- 
ist, and  I  don't  recall  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  packer  attorneys  act 
as  lobbyists  and  come  on  here  very  frequently.  They  come  on  here 
and  go  up  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  came  into  my 
office  so  frequently  after  I  was  in  charge  of  this  investigation — they 
would  walk  in  when  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and  I  couldn't  have 
anything  on  the  desk,  until  finally  I  had  to  make  a  protest  against 
having  them  come  in  there.  I  found  correspondence  where  one  of 
them  wrote  back  and  said,  "  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  give  copies  of  complaints  "—that  was  a  com- 
plaint filed  by  Congressman  Doolittle — "  but,"  he  said,  "  here  it  is," 

Senator  Iuinton.  Were  any  of  their  lobbyists  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Congress?  That  is,  were  any  of  them  secretaries  or 
clerks  of  any  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Henet.  Well  there  was  a  clerk  of  the  House — there  was  some 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  clerk  of  the  House,  showing  that 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  packers  as  their  friend ;  and  there  was  a 
report  that  he  had  sent  some  food  of  some  kind  to  Veeder,  and 
Veeder  sent  some  turkeys  to  him,  and  so  forth.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  where  they  had  the  son  of  on©  of  these  men — Armour  &  Co.'s 
people  were  most  active  in  that — trying  to  get  him  an  appointment, 
which  they  succeeded  in  getting. 

I  remember  that  in  regard  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House — his  name 
is  South  Trimble — I  doni;  think  South  Trimble  was  the  man  whose 
son  they  interested  themselves  in,  in  securing  an  appointment  for — 
but  you  must  remember,  Senator,  that  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that 
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these  files  of  the  packers  had  been  more  or  less  combed,  and  that 
was  particularly  true  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  we  subsequently  cot 
some  evidence  of  Armour  &  Co.  having  sent  out  files  to  their  clerks, 
to  the  houses  of  their  clerks,  by  their  clerks,  to  be  retained  there 
while  this  investigation  was  going  on.  I  say  they  were  combed, 
because  when  we  got  down  to  something  that  related  to  8  or  10 
different  people  we  would  find  it  in  the  files  of  one  and  not  in  the 
other,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  sent  so  many  letters  around 
to  so  many  different  people,  and  each  one  may  have  filed  it  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  subject  matter  he  was  interested  in.  It  might 
have  two  or  three  subject  matters  in  it;  and  in  the  matter  of  finally 
combing  the  files  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  what  to  take  out  or 
where  to  find  it. 

Senator  Xorris.  Was  Mr.  Eversnmn  connected  with  Congress? 
You  say  he  was  connected  with  the  Republican  committee? 

Mr.  Hkneit.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was.  I  have  accurate  in- 
formation about  that.    It  is  right  here,  Senator.    I  can  get  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Will  you  get  it  for  us  before  you  close  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Or  had  been,  one  or  the  other. 

I  have  hear<l  it  said  a  great  many  times  tliat  there  were  more  men 
influenced  by  railroad  passes  than  by  money  in  the  old  days,  and  my 
own  observation  indicates  that,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  our 
difficulty— if  I  may  be  excused  for  getting  that  into  this  record — 
comes  from  men's  environment  and  viewpoint,  which  leads  them  to 
discard  evidence  unless  it  is  in  conformity  to  their  preconceived 
notions  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  That  is  the  charge  against  the 
investigators  in  this  case,  and  that  is  the  charge  that  I  thmk  can  be 
sustained  against  public  men  generally — and  I  am  not  excluding 
myself,  I  haven't  any  doubt  but  what  it  influences  me.  We  are  all 
human. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  funds  being  used  in 
any  way  for  entertainments,  banquets,  dinners,  and  things  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  and  by  the  way,  my  information  is  that  there 
was  a  banquet  given  to  these  farm  newspaper  editors  in  Chicago 
about  the  time  this  campaign  was  started,  and  here  is  the  Farmer 
and  Breeder,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  December  15,  1918.  It  has  an 
editorial  headed,  "The  Packers  and  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  in 
which  they  take  the  side  of  the  packers  very  strongly  and  tell  the 
packers'  story. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  is  the  editor  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  Henby.  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  H,  G.  McMillan,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  H.  G.  McMillan,  managing  editor.  I  notice  the 
second  paragraph  says ; 

The  hearing  was  condiicteil  In  large  piirt  by  Pninrig  J.  Heney.  n  lawyer 
from  the  Pacific  cottet  of  senstitlonnl  proclivities.  As  the  investiBntinn  pro- 
gresaed,  much  publicity  was  Riven  to  the  proeeedinsre  by  the  dally  press  of  the 
large  cities.  If  nny  circumstances  were  develoned  that  were  of  little  ma- 
terial consequence,  they  were  featured  under  jrluriiiK  hoadllnes,  a.s  also  the 
flnol  report  made  by  the  couiraission  nn<l  the  supplementnl  report  filed  with 
Congre.^  when  It  convened  the  1st  of  r>ecember. 

He  examined  the  reports  with  considerable  care.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  them,  and  then  here  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Armour's 
article  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  He  published  an  article  in  the 
Breeder's  Gazette. 
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Senator  NoRBia  Is  that  this  paper  published  at  Sioux"  City  i 

Mr.  HENEf.  Then  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette — 
I  don't  know  where  the  Bleeders  Gazette  is  published. 
Senator  Norris,  At  Chicago,  I  think. 

Mr,  Hexey,  At  the  Armour  banquet  in  Chicapo  to  tliese  farm 
newspaper  men,  which  took  place,  I  think,  in  October,  last  year,  it 
seems  there  it  was  arranged  that  his  publicity  committee  wafi  to  semi 
out  samples  or  .suggestions  for  editorials  that  they  could  iiae  or  not, 
as  they  pleased,  or  use  parts  of.  and  this  letter  I  liave  in  my  hand 
here,  a  review  of  Mr.  Armoui's  article  in  tlie  Breeder's  fSazette,  is 
ii  sample  of  what  was  sent  out  from  Armour's  to  these  newspapers 
for  an  editorial.    It  reads  as  follows: 

" Review  of  Mr.  Armours  article  in  the  Breeder's  (iazette,"  writ- 
ten by  Amiour  &Co,.to  be  published  by  any  newspaper  cariying  an 
a<lvertiscnient  from  Armour  &  Co.  that  wants  to  run  it.  so  I  would 
like  to  have  this  one  sample  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Nobris.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Heney  (reading) : 

The  iniiwrtoiit  part  played  by  the  nient  packers  \n  the  wlniilny;  of  the  war 
has  been  set  forth  by  .1.  Ogden  Armour  in  the  Ohrlatmns  issue  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette.  The  nrtlcie  tells  many  InterestlnR  details  shoning  what  made  It  pos- 
sible fur  tills  Nation  to  iiiulntabi  3.000  mites  away  "the  be»t-fed  army  in  the 
workl."  "  Man  must  ent,"  anys  Mr,  Armour,  and  then  he  tells  how  the  iodustry 
in  wlilcii  he  Is  a  leading  factor  speeiled  up  and  expanded  to  meet  war  con- 
ilicioDs. 

■'  Orders  which  the  Unvernment  retiuested  us  to  carry  out,"  Mr,  Armour  In  his 
article  says,  "  loolied  at  first  like  physical  Iroposalbnities.  It  didn't  seem  reason- 
able to  espect  tliey  could  he  met.  As  compared  with  them,  the  orders  which  we 
iMid  considered  previously  as  large,  paled  into  utter  inslgniflcaace.  But  the 
packers  made  up  their  minds  that  they  either  would  deliver  or  die  trying.  Within 
a  matter  of  days  we  were  shipping  unhenrd-of  orders,  and  "physical  impoBal- 
MllUes  "  were  being  performed  before  breakfast  every  morning.  We  learned  the 
Government  had  had  greater  faith  in  our  nbiltties  than  we  hail  oiirsflvea,  and 
that  the  Government  was  right.  Orders  continued  to  increase  in  sixe,  and  less 
and  less  tlnie  could  1)e  allowed  for  shipraeat.  Again  and  again  ttit^  packers  felt 
that  they  certainly  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  capabilities,  only  to  smash 
all  previous  records  the  next  day. 

"  The  packers  were  already  wrestling  with  large  war  shlpnients  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  conflict,"  the  article  continues;  "already  proilucers 
were  raising  and  shipping  tremendous  numbers  of  live  stock.  The  first  order 
of  any  consequence  that  was  placed  with  the  packers  here  came  from  the  French 
Government,  It  called  for  about  9,000.000  cans  of  tinned  meat.  Tbe  first  Italian 
onler  amounted  to  almut  17,000,000  cans,  and  It  was  delivered  on  shipboard 
within  60  days,  30  days  sooner  than  the  time  allowed. 

"  When  United  States  forces  embarked  we  received  an  order  at  two  o'clock 
one  afternoon  for  25  cars  of  dry  salt  bacon,  and  at  6  p.  m.  the  25  cars  were  on 
the  way. 

"  Last  winter  our  executives  often  received  sudden  telephone  requests  from 
Washington  for  emergency  orders  requiring  rapid  production  and  shipment.  One 
instance  will  serve.  The  Chicago  packers  were  asked  to  ship  240  cars  of  Ijeef 
dal^  for  fourteen  days,  or  a  total  of  eight  million  pounds.  That  was  a  stag- 
gering order,  but  the  flret  cars  were  sent  out  Immediately,  and  we  continued 
shipping  at  such  n  rale  that  we  were  asked  to  stop  because  the  seitboard  termi- 
nals were  not  adequate  to  handle  the  cars. 

"Instances  Illustrative  of  the  expansion  made  necessary  in  the  feeding  of 
.America's  fighting  forces  anil  those  of  our  allies  might  be  given  ud  infinitum. 
For  example,  In  1614,  our  employees,  in  plant  and  office  in  Chicago  alone,  num- 
bered about  9,000,  To-day  they  number  20,000.  Prior  to  the  war  men's  wages 
average  $10.50  and  women's  $7.    To-ilay  men  average  $24  and  women  $18." 

They  omit  to  state  that  that  was  the  result  of  a  decision  by  a  Fed- 
eral judge  who  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  case  after  they  had  refused 
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to  do  it,  afid  refused  at  first  to  even  arbitrate  with  the  employees. 
[Reading;] 

"  Before  the  war  our  Chicago  plant  averaged  a  dally  production  Id  com-beef 
hash  and  roast  beef  of  125,000  tins ;  to-tiay  it  averages  a  half  million." 
Mr.  Armour  closes  with  this  message  to  the  farmers  of  America : 
"  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  In  my  opinion,  for  farmers  to  increase  their 
corn  acreage  this  year  even  If  It  results  In  smaller  acreage  of  wheat,  The  end 
of  the  war  makes  available  great  stores  of  wheat  In  the  Blacfe  Sea  district, 
in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  drain  upon  this  country  will  be 
considerably  relieved.  But  the  call  for  meat  and  animal  fata  wlil  be  heavier 
than  ever,  and  the  growing  of  corn  and  the  feeding  of  it  to  live  stock  Is  the 

Senator  Ghonna.  That  letter  would  indicate  that  there  was  no 
great  necessity  for  advertising  their  product.  They  were  getting 
immense  orders. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  it  would,  Senator. 

And  now,  if  I  may  correct  a  statement  I  made  that  the  Sinclair 
Co.  was  Armour  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  said  Wilson,  didn't  you! 

Mr.  Henei".  I  said  Armour;  but  the  Central  Products  Co.  is  a. 
Wilson  concern,  as  I  recall  it,  and  the  Central  Products  Corporation 
is  the  one  that  is  the  holding  company  for  Sinclair,  and  that  is 
Wilson  &  Co. ;  and  I  have  a  full  statement  of  the  Sinclair  Co.  here, 
Senator.     [Beading:] 

Tills  company  Ims  outstatiditiH  $100,000  preferred  stock  and  $400,000  common 
stock.  All  the  preferreil  stock  ami  all  the  common  except  seven  shares— one 
for  each  director — ore  owned  by  the  Central  Products  Corporation,  In  which 
Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  has  a  ninjorltj-  ownership.  <hi  September  17,  1917,  It 
had  outstanding  $2,719,200  In  commercial  paper,  more  than  half  In  the  hands 
of  New  York  banks."' 

As  you  can  readily  see,  it  had  no  trouble  in  financmg,  in  view  of 
the  ownership  of  Wiison  &  Co.     [Reading:] 

S.  Sinclair,  president;  Archer  C.  Sinclair,  secretary 

It  was  taken  over  by  the  Sulzberger  Co.  before  it  became  Wilson 
&  Co.,  and  it  was  taken  over  under  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Sinclairs,  as  will  appear  here,  get  a  certain  number  of  preferred 
shares,  which  have  no  voting  power,  but  from  which  they  get  their 
dividends,  and  they  remain  as  the  officers,  running  the  concern. 
And  in  many  instances  where  the  packers  have  taken  over  a  concern 
of  that  liind  they  have  employed  the  owner  to  remain  as  its  official 
head  and  have  carried  the  business  on  in  the  same  name  for  years 
afterwards.  Sometimes  we  found — we  found  instances  where  Ar- 
mour owned  a  concern,  and  even  Swift  did  not  know  it  six  months 
or  more  afterwards.  The  arrangement  between  them  by  which  they 
purchase  a  certain  percentage  does  not  prevent  each  one  of  thwn 
from  trying  to  get  for  himself  any  other  concern,  and  when  he  gets 
it,  as  I  said  before,  he  has  thereby  acquired  the  right  of  that  con- 
cern to  buy  its  percentage.     [Readmg:] 

The  company  has  paid  dlvldenils  since  Wilson  &  Co.  (Sulzberger  &  Son) 
acflulred  control. 

From  1912,  the  Inst  year  Sinclair  &  Co.  was  independent,  till  1916,  the 
year  for  which  the  commission  has  returns,  the  net  profit  increased  as  follows: 

In  1B12,  $123,978.97;  1913,  $134,079.45;  1914,  $157,512;  1915,  $100,439.69; 
1916,  $448,703.04. 
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Growth  in  surplus  from  $577,605.94  Id  1012  to  $1,130,694.87. 
DivIdeDtl  record:  In  1812,  last  year  Independent  control,  !i  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred; 1913,  4  per  cent  on  preferred,  4  per  cent  on  common. 

That  was  not  in  the  control  of  one  of  the  Big  Five.  That  was 
Sulzberger  &  Sons  before  it  became  one  of  the  Big  Five.  It  was 
hovering  on  the  edge  as  the  sixth.     [Reading:] 

Iq  1914,  4J  per  cent  on  preferred,  11£  per  cent  on  common ;  1915,  5  per  cent 
on  preferred,  17j  per  cent  on  common ;  1916,  6i  jier  cent  on  preferred,  22i  per 
oent  on  common. 

In  1916  It  nioy  be  noted  that  the  net  eiirnlnga  of  $448,703.04  Here  only  $51.- 
296.96  short  of  the  entire  common  nnd  preferred  cupitnllEation. 

In  regard  to  the  Lolding  company,  the  Central  Products  Corporation,  there 
are  25,000  shares  of  common  stock,  which  has  voting  power  owned  by  Wilson 
i  Co.,  and  12,717  shares  preferred  stock,  of  which  the  Sinclair  family  owus 
11,717  and  Wilson  &  Co.  1,000.    These  preferre<l  shnrea  have  tio  voting  power. 

The  slaughtering  record  for  five  years  follows: 


CBttle. 
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Hogs. 
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14,'m1 

70 

Si 

Me,64« 
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1  JM 

There  are  about  6,000  less  cattle  in  1915  than  in  1914,  and  yet  the 
dividends  in  1915  were  much  larger  than  in  1914.  But  there  were 
more  hogs  in  1915,  a  large  increase,  470,921;  in  1914,  546,646;  in 
1915  and  1916,  584,259.  And  in  1916  you  have  6^  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred and  22^  per  cent  on  common  stock,  as  against  j^our  1914, 21,714 
cattle,  or,  going  back  to  1912,  21.281 — more  cattle  in  1912  than  in 
1916 — and  471,928  as  against  584^59  in  1916.  More  hogs  and  less 
cattle,  and  yet  in  1912  they  are  only  able  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred and  nothing  on  common.     In  1916  it  was  stated: 

The  company  owns  and  operates  131  refrigerator  cars  and  6  tanks.  It  oper- 
ates without  owning  25  refrigerator  cars  belonging  to  the  Federal  Refrigerator 
Despatch  Co.  and  75  cars  belonging  to  the  Wilson  Car  Lines. 

The  company  states:  "Our  Idea  Is  that  some  arrangement  to  pool  railroad- 
owned  refrigerator  equipment  and  to  handle  its  distribution  would  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  the  present  arrangement. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  obvious  it  is  no  longer  inde- 
pendent t 

Mr.  Heney.  No  ;  it  is  absolutely  Wilson  now. 

Now,  on  this  question  of  stockyard  ownership,  on  page  13  of 
Swift  &  Co.'s  statement  issued  August  19, 1918,  the  following  appears : 

Ownership  of  stockyards:  The  functions  of  stockyards  are  generally  misun- 
derstood. They  are  market  places  supplied  with  pens  for  the  animals  and  with 
watering  and  feeding  facilities.  Live  stock  arrives  at  the  yards  consigned  to 
commission  men,  who  sell  to  the  buyers  of  the  packers  and  to  shippers, 
dealers,  and  speculators.  Every  packing  center  must  have  proper  and  efficiently 
operated  yards  In  order  to  care  for  the  animals.  The  principal  reason  that  the 
packers  have  become  Interested  lo  the  yards  has  been  to  provide  such  facilities. 
Investment  In  stockyards,  except  In  the  very  largest  markets.  Is  not  attractive 
enough  to  Invite  outside  capital.  Packer  ownership  has  resulted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  market  places  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

Packer  ownership  of  stockyards  gives  no  control  over  prices  of  live  stock  and 
no  control  over  the  commission  men  In  the  yards.  Yardage  and  feed  charges 
are  reasonable,  and  they  are  uniform  to  all  patrons.    Swift  &  Co.  is  proud  of 
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what  it  has  done  to  help  the  live-stock  Industry,  as  well  as  itself,  by  <1evelui>ing 
efficient  stockyards. 

Only  recently  Government  regulation  of  yards  has  been  established  under  the 
Burenn  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Furthermore, 
Sivlft  &  Co.  nould  be  perfectly  willing  to  relinquish  its  Interest  In  stockyards  if 
the  public  demands  It,  especially  If  the  continuance  of  their  efDclent  oiteratlon 
■eixa  be  guaranteed. 

According  to  that  statement  they  developed  the  stockyards.  That 
i.s  absolutely  untrue.  The  stockyards  were  developed  by  others,  and 
they  had  no  interest  whatever  in  any  one  of  tlie  four  large  stockyards 
until  after  they  had  become  very  big  profit-making  concerns,  each  of 
them,  and  then  they  held  them  up,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
yards,  they  threatened  to  move  away  if  they  were  not  given  this 
bonus.  They  received  $3,000,000,  pai^  over  a  period  of  years,  and  in 
each  of  the  other  instances  they  received  big  cash  bonuses  and  plants, 
built  foi-  them  at  the  expense  of  the  stockyards  company,  and  nearly 
every  time  a  plant  was  built  by  them  in  stockyards  where  there  were 
other  packing  plants  they  would  increase  tiie  capital  of  the  stock- 
yards company  without  any  additional  capital  being  put  in.  They 
would  increase  on  the  theory  that  the  coming  in  or  the  new  plant 
made  the  concern  worth  tlial  much  more,  and  that  increase  of  stock 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  big  packer  who  had  thns  come  in.  For 
instance,  at  the  St.  Paul  stockyards  they  gave  Swift  &  Co.  $1,000,000 
in  stock.  They  gave  Armour  &  Co.  $500,000  in  stock  when  he  went 
in  there  recently. 

Referring  to  the  other  stockyards,  I  have  a  list  of  what  was  given 
in  e.-irh  case,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record,  how  they 
acquired  control.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  what  stockyards  they 
own  and  interest  in  and  what  interest  they  own  in  each  one.  Thi.s 
is  tabulated  here  on  this  page.  They  own  an  interest  in  all  the 
principal  stockyard  centers. 

The  Bourbon  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky,,  total  voting  stock, 
$1,300,000;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  26. 

Brighton  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Brighton,  Mass.,  voting  stock,  $10,000; 
per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  95. 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $8,000,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  19,4.  That  is  the  Armour  holding  there.  It  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  prove  the  Swift  &  Morris  stock  ownership, 
because  of  the  system  by  which  the  stockholders'  names  are  concealed 
through  the  issuance  of  "  bearer  warrants  "  for  stock. 

Central  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  total  voting 
stock,  $601,000 ;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  98. 

Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $1,192,400; 
per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  8. 

Crescent  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  total  voting  stock, 
$500,000;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  86.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  only  one  of  the  big  packers  is  in  Cleveland  so  far. 

Denver  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  total  voting  stock. 
$1  J00,000 ;  per  cent  of  the  Big  Five  control,  100. 

Dallas  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $16,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control.  100. 

El  Paso  Union  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock  is  $100,000;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  79, 

Fort  "Worth  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $2,750,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  69. 
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Independent  Union  Stock  Yards,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  total  voting  stock, 
flOjOOO,  and  96  per  cent  of  this  stockis  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  Na- 
tional Stock  Yards;  and  the  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  has  a 
total  voting  stock  of  $4,300,000,  of  which  the  Big  Five  control  85  per 
cent.  So  you  have  to  follow  this  right  down  to  get  the  results,  as 
you  do  in  most  of  those. 

The  Intei'state  Stock  Yards,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  total  voting  stock, 
«25,000 ;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  99. 

Jersey  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $500,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  91. 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $2,500,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  50.33,  which  controls  the  board  of  directors. 

Laramie  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  total  voting  stock,  $200,- 
000;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  90. 

Milwaukee  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $200,000 ;  per  cent  of 
Big  Five  control,  100. 

Nebraska  City  Union  Stock  Yards,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  total  vot- 
ing stock.  $40,000 ;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  100. 

Newark  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $50,000;  per  cent  of  Big 
Five  control,  99. 

New  York  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock  $500,000 ;  per  cent  of  Big 
Five  control,  93. 

Oklahoma  National  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $1,000,000 ;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  85. 

Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $1,200,000;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  97. 

Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $150,000;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  92. 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock  $2,500,000;  per  cent  of 
Big  Five  control,  83. 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $4,300,000;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  85. 

St.  PaulUnion  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $2,500,000 ;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  64. 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  total  voting  stock,  $2,848,300;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  75. 

South  San  Francisco  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $231,000 ;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  91. 

Salt  Lake  City  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $194,600;  per  cent 
of  Big  Five  control,  29. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore,  Md.,  total  voting  stock,  $800,000; 
per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  5, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  of  Lincoln,  Bumham,  Nebr.,  total  voting  stock, 
$300,000 ;  per  cent  of  Big  Five  control,  90. 

Union  Stock  Yards  of  Omaha,  total  voting  stock,  $7,496,300 ;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  31. 

West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $300,000;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control.  46. 

Wichita  Union  Stock  Yards,  total  voting  stock,  $1,400,000;  per 
cent  of  Big  Five  control,  45 — 60  per  cent  including  proxies. 

In  regard  to  the  West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards,  the  46  per  cent 
includes  the  Allerton  family  interests;  but  the  AUerton  family  in- 
terests operate  with  the  packers. 
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There  is  a  total  voting  stock  of  $43^14,600,  and  the  average  per 
cent  is  52.7. 

Senator  Kendhick.  Before  turning  away  from  that,  does  that  in- 
chide  the  entire  list  of  stockyards? 

Mr,  Heney.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  is  there  a  footing  on  that? 

Mr.  Hekei-.  I  said  "  No.  I  think  it  does,  Senator;  yes — the  prin- 
cipal yards  in  which  the  packers  are  interested. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  there  a  footing  on  capitalization  of  those 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  This  does  include  them  all.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal markets,  where  there  are  stockyards.  If  there  are  any  others 
they  are  quite  small. 

The  total  voting  stock  is  $45,214,600,  and  the  per  cent  of  Big  Five 
control  is  52.7.  But,  of  course,  really  that  total  does  not  mean  much, 
because  you  have  to  tiike  it  us  to  their  per  cent  of  control  in  the  stock- 
yards that  really  get  the  big  shipments. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  entire  capitalization. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  gives  you  that  all  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  $45,000,000? 

Mr.  Heney.  This  must  mea^  the  par  value. 

Senator  Kendrick.  $45,000,000  par  value? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes;  that  must  be  what  it  means. 

Senator  Norbis.  As  you  read  them,  noting  those  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  taking  up  the  subject  of  joint  ownership,  the  big 
packers  are  jointly  financially  interested  in  the  following  16  stockyard 
companies.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  yards  include  the  principal 
markets : 

Bourbon  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Brighton  Stock  Yards,  Boston^  Mass. 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  This  is  a  Maine  corporation  that  has  ita 
headquarters  at  Boston,  but  it  owns  the  Chicago  stockyards;  that  is, 
controls  the  Chicago  stockyards  through  the  New  Jersey  corporation. 

Then  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Fo;-t  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.,  North  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Independent  Stock  Yards  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jersey  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yirds  Co.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

Oklahoma  National  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 

Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  North  Portland,  MJe. 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St,  Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

South  San  Francisco  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha  (Ltd.),  Omaha.  Nebr. 

The  annual  business  of  the  stockyards  companies  of  which  the 
Big  Five  have  complete  or  partial  control  now  comprises  BZ  per  cent 
of  the  entire  stockyards  business  of  the  country. 

Here  I  have  the  stockyards,  the  proportion  of  receipts  of  live  stock 
at  yards  controlled  by  the  Big  Five,  including  Chicago,  and  propor- 
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tion  of  receipts  at  all  yards  in  which  the  Big  Five  have  any  interest, 
to  the  totals  at  all  yards  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1916, 
calendar  year. 

Senator  Kendhick.  Does  that  83  per  cent  mean  that  they  buy  and 
slaughter  83  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  that  are  bought  for  slaughter 
in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Henet.  No  ;  this  means  that  the  33  yards  in  which  the  Big 
Five  have  these  interests  handle  83  per  cent  of  the  entire  stockyard 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nomas.  That  they  control? 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  packers  control  those  yards. 

Senator  Norris.  In  those  33  places. 

Mr.  Henet.  They  do  not  have  a  majority  of  stock  in  all  83 ;  but, 
as  you  can  readily  see,  Senator,  if  five  big  packers,  or  two  of  them 
or  one  of  them,  has  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  one  of  these 
companies  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  balance  of  the  stock 
to  operate  very  largely  as  the  big  packer  wants  them  to  operate,  be- 
cause as  a  business  proposition  the  big  packers  have  been  able  to 
hold  them  up  and  make  them  give  them  interests  merely  because  of 
the  potential  power  of  the  big  packers,  and  when  the  big  packers 
combine  in  a  yard  or  over  business,  if  all  five  packers  have  plants  at 
a  yard,  it  means  that  the  producer  thinks  there  is  more  competition 
there,  or  likely  to  be  more,  and  a  better  chance  for  them  than  at  some 

()Iace  where  there  is  only  one  or  two,  and  consec^uently  those  particu- 
ar  points  attract  receipts  of  cattle,  attract  shipments  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  hogs. 

In  their  statement  put  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  3, 
1918,  the  big  packers  say : 

The  producers  of  the  live  stock  were  unable  and  did  not  provide  facilities 
for  caring  for  their  product  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  the  market  until 
sold,  and  the  railroad  companies  did  not  provide  such  facilities,  so  that  it  de- 
volved upon  the  packers,  at  enormous  cost,  to  estubllsh  and  maintain  the 
dockyards. 

The  packers  did  not  acquire  the  stockyards  and  establish  new  ones  at- new 
centers  In  order  to  secure  any  peculiar  or  mysterious  advantage  over  the  in- 
dustry, but  It  had  to  be  done  In  order  to  secure  proper  facilities  for  accom- 
modating the  business  and  furnish  fair  treatment  to  the  shippers. 

Tlie  principal  reason  that  the  packers  have  become  Interested  In  the  yards 
has  been  to  provide  such  facilities  and  extend  them  as  the  business  has  de- 
manded. It  Is  doubtful  whether  such  efllclent  market  places  would  ever  have 
existed  had  they  not  been  established  in  this  manner. 

Now,  not  more  than  4  or  5  of  the  33  yards  in  which  the  packers 
are  jointly  interested,  or  of  the  33  stockyards  in  which  one  or  more 
of  them  are  interested,  were  established  by  the  packers  at  all :  and 
none  of  the  4  largest  was  so  established — referring  to  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis.  Each  one  of  these  started  out  by 
giving  bonuses  to  packers  to  come  there. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  the  direct  gifts  made  to  the 
large  packers  by  some  of  the  stockyards,  and  I  am  ouite  sure  we  were 
not  able  to  locate  all  of  them.  They  had  lost  their  books  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  complaint  made  here  that  the  packers  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear — well,  I  tried  to  get  the  vice  president  of  the 
stockyards  company  at  Kansas  City,  and  I  had  a  suDpoena  for  him, 
and  his  private  secretary  and  stenographer  did  not  know  where  he 
had  gone  and  nobody  in  the  office  knew  where  he  had  gone;  and  we 
wired  to  Chicago  to  find  out,  and  we  could  not  locate  him  anywhere. 
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I  was  limited  to  two  days  in  the  hearing,  and  nobody  in  the  office 
could  produce  the  old  boo)^.  We  wanted  to  get  at  the  original  in- 
vestment in  several  yards,  and  I  gave  notice  that  if  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  books  we  were  going  to  proceed  against  them  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act.  We  had  the  same  kind  of  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  Chicago  stockjjards  books  when  we  were  in  Chicago. 
They  said  that  the  books  were  in  New  York ;  and  then  when  we  went 
to  New  York  they  said  tliey  were  in  Boston ;  and  then  when  we  went 
to  Boston  they  said  they  were  in  New  York;  and  we  finally  located 
them  in  New  York. 

Now,  simong  these  gifts  we  found  were  the  following: 

The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  to  Armour,  Morris,  and  Swift,  $3,- 
000,000  in  bonds,  afterwards  converted  into  cash.  That  is  what  I 
have  already  told  about. 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  to  Morris,  plant  real  estate  and 
$575,000 ;  to  Armour,  $500,000. 

Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha,  to  Swift,  $200,000;  to  Armour. 
20  acres  of  land  and  $857,800;  to  Cudahy,  $75,000, 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.,  to  Morris,  plant  real  estate  and 
$750,000;  to  Swift  &  Co.,  plant  real  estate  and  $480,000. 

National  Stock  Yards,  St.  Louis,  to  Armour,  20  acres  of  land  and 
$388,000;  to  Swift  &  Co.,  plant  real  estate  and  $100,000. 

The  St.  Paul  Stock  Yards,  to  Swift,  $1,000,000;  and  to  Armour, 
$500,000. 

Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards,  to  Swift,  plant  real  estate  and  $960,000; 
to  Armour,  21  acres  of  land  and  $960,000. 

Salt  Lake  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  to  Cudahy,  $275,000. 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  to  Armour,  ISJ  acres  of  land  and 
$400,000;  toCudahy,  $200,000. 

Oklahoma  Stock  Yards  Co.,  to  Morris,  plant  real  estate  and 
$242,500. 

Senator  Nobris,  Do  you  mean  that  they  gave  them  that  much  to 
locate  their  plants  there? 

ifr.  Henet.  Yes;  as  an  inducement  to  locate. 

Senator  Morris.  Have  you  got  that  totaled! 

Mr.  Henet.  No  ;  it  is  not  totaled. 

Referring  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  the  only  plant  of  the  big  packers  there 
is  the  Cudahy  plant.  Jacob  Dold  seems  to  be  cooperating  in  a  very 
friendly  way  with  the  big  packers  there,  and  we  found  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  everybody  laughed  and  joked 
about  that  when  tlie  farmers  bring  their  hogs  in  m  wagons  they 
would  ask  "Whose  day  is  this,  Tom's  or  Bill's  day?"  I  may  be 
wrong  about  the  name,  but  the  first  name  of  the  representative  of  the 
buyer  for  Cudahy,  and  the  first  name  of  the  representative  of  the 
buyer  for  Dold — "  Whose  day  is  it,  Tom's  or  Bill's?  "  is  the  first  ques- 
tion asked.  It  seems  they  buy  on  alternate  days  from  the  farmers 
who  bring  their  hogs  in  in  their  wagons  and  no  farmer  expects  any- 
thing else.  If  it  is  Bill's  day  Tom  won't  buy,  and  if  it  is  Tom's  ^ay 
Bill  won't  buy,  and  they  have  a  50-50  arrangement,  as  shown  by  the 
correspondence  in  the  files  of  Cudahy  &  Co.,  that  they  buy  half  the 
receipts  each. 

Senator  Kenorick.  What  market  is  this  that  yon  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Henet.  Wichita. 
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Now,  the  cash  subscriptions  to  stock.  When  the  big  packers  have 
made  cash  subscriptions  they  have  sCHnetimes  got  the  stock  below  par. 
For  instance,  the  Morris  Co,  secured  their  interest  in  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  at  $50  per  share,  when  the  par  value  was  $100  per  share. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  market  value? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  don't  know  what  the  market  value  was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Norhis.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  do  these  stock- 
yards pay  on  their  capital  stock  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Henet.  a  varying  amount.  They  all  make  considerable  money 
out  of  the  handling  of  hay  and  grain,  and  that  is  admitted.  They 
all  require  a  plant  locating  there — and  in  some  of  them  they  require 
each  commission  man — to  sign  an  agreement  that  dead  animals 
shipped  in  shall  go  to  a  corporation,  or  go  to  somebody  designated 
by  the  management  of  the  stockyards,  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  grafts 
in  connection  with  the  stock  yards,  because  they  buy  them  at  a  figure 
fixed  by  themselves,  and  this  corporation  has  a  monopoly  on  it,  and 
they  buy  those  animals  in  many  instances  for  a  price  only  one-quarter 
of  what  you  could  get  just  outside  the  yards,  and  the  profits  they  make 
are  very  large. 

The  rendering  company  at  Sioux  City  had  profits  that  were  tre- 
mendous. I  have  forgotten  just  what  they  were,  but  something  like 
120  per  cent  per  year  on  the  amount  of  investment ;  and  they  usually 
keep  increasing  the  capital  stock  so  as  to  not  make  the  profits  appear 
so  large  on  the  investment. 

Senator  Norhis.  What  about  the  stock,  as  a  rule,  in  these  stockyards 
companies  as  to  being  watered?  How  much  of  it,  if  you  know,  repre- 
sents actual  cash  paid  in? 

Mr.  Henet.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  water,  and  I  think  I  have 
aome  figures  here  on  that. 

Now,  all  those  payments  in  cash  I  read  there  were  not  all  cadi ; 
part  of  those  were  stx)ck.  I  don't  know  just  which  of  those  were  stock 
and  which  were  cash.  This  one,  St.  Paul  Stockyards,  $500,000,  was 
liish,  because  it  was  paid  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  I  recollect 
tiiat  distinctly,  and  there  was  a  split  made,  and  there  was  some  cash, 
and  also  there  was  stock  issued  in  the  stockyards  company,  and  they 
increased  the  stock  in  the  stockyards  company  for  that  purpose 
—$500,000 — and  gave  it  to  Armour. 

At  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  and  Fort  Worth,  where  the  records  were 
complete,  there  were  bonuses  in  the  form  of  stock  amounting  to 
$3,857,800,  so  that  30  per  cent  of  the  stock  now  held  by  the  big  pack- 
ers in  these  three  yards  was  given  to  them  and  represents  no  cash 
investment  on  their  part. 

Then,  in  addition  to  these  stock  gifts,  totaling  $3,857,800,  these 
companies  made  other  gifts  to  the  big  packers,  such  as  land  and 
stock  dividends.  Also,  Armour  and  Swift  in  1902  were  each  given 
$300,000  in  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds.  And  from  time  to 
time  they  have  increased  the  capital  stock  of  these  stockyards  com- 
panies without  paying  anything  in,  upon  the  ground  that  a  new  pack- 
ing plant  has  come  and  that  has  made  it  that  much  more  valuable, 
and  usually  they  will  give  a  bonus  at  that  time.  We  have  the  details 
of  that,  so  that  if  you  want  them  they  can  be  presented.  When  I 
say  "  w© "  I  mean  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the  details. 
I  forget  that  I  am  no  longer  connected  with  that  commission. 
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In  1897  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha  voted  to  donate 
Armour  &  Co.  or  the  Armour  interests  7,500  shares  of  stock.  As  on 
former  occasions  of  this  character,  the  company  capitalized  the  dona- 
tion by  arbitrarily  increasing  its  capital  stock  by  $1,000,000  and  put 
this  amount  against  the  enhanced  value  of  the  real  estate,  on  the  theory 
that  Armour  &  Co.  coming  there  made  it  worth  that  much  more. 

In  1898  the  St.  Paul  Stock  Yards  Co.  gave  Swift  &  Co.  $1,000,000 
of  its  capital  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  an  increase  of 
its  capitalization  by  this  amount.  So  that  million  dollars  was  capital 
stock  instead  of  cosh. 

Senator  NoiiiiiB.  Without  nnytliing  more  being  put  in.  they  hatl 
]ust  as  much  left  after  they  made  the  gift  as  they  did  before,  then? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  Then  there  have  neen  several  cases  where  stock- 
yards companies  have  been  reorganized  as  a  means  of  transferring 
partial  or  complete  control  of  the  voting  stock  to  the  big  packers. 
The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  are  the  reorganizations  of 
the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.  in  1911  and  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards 
Co.  in  1912. 

Now.  as  to  stockyards  earnings : 

The  Milwaukee  Union  Stockyards,  which  is  owned  by  Swift  &  Co., 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  big  profits  realized  by  stockyards  com- 
panies. This  company  whs  organized  in  October.  1905.  with  a  cap- 
ita! stock  of  $10,000.  The  company  rents  the  yards,  consisting  of 
11^  acres,  with  hotel  and  office  buildings,  from  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  1912  it  reported  a  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  $176,982.46.  Its  net  earnings  that  year  were 
$41,597.21. 

Senator  Norris.  On  a  capitalization  of  $10,000? 

Mr.  Henev.  Yes.  In  191S  its  net  earnings  were  $57,802.15.  In 
1914  they  amounted  to  $47,990.09.  In  1915  the  earnings  increased  to 
a  total  of  $70,315.  In  1916  a  stock  dividend  of  $190,000  was  de- 
clared and  the  capital  stock  automatically  increased  to  $200,000, 
with  a  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $45,050.42. 

Stockyard  earnings  have  been  so  enormous  as  to  enable  the  packers 
to  declare  numberous  stock  dividends.  By  this  means  they  have  sub- 
stantially increased  the  amount  of  their  holdings  in  the  yard  com- 
panies. 

The  Union  Stockyards  Co.  of  South  Omaha  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  Of  the  $7,600,000  capital  stock  of  tliis  compMiy,  $4,300,000 
represent  stock  dividends,  declared  as  follows:  June,  1890,  $1,800.- 
000;  July,  1893,  $1,000,000;  and  June,  1903.  $1.-500.000.  That  is  the 
one  we  liad  some  trouble  in  getting  hold  of  their  books.  Out  of 
$7,500,000,  $4,300,000  was  stock  dividends. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  finally  secured  your  information  through 
the  Nebraska  State  Utilities  Commission,  did  you  not? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes.  That  is  the  way  we  secured  some  of  it.  Sena- 
tor. They  had  made  an  investigation  before  and  they  opened  their 
records  to  us. 

Now,  at  St.  Joe  the  stockyards  company  was  organized  in  1896 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $.500,000.  Subsequently  if  was  increased. 
The  increases  of  the  capitalization  were:  1897.  $750,000;  1899,  $250.- 
000;  1901.  $150,000;  and  in  1907.  $850,000.  Of  these  increases  it  is 
known  that  at  least  the  last  one  represents  a  stock  dividend ;  that  is, 
the  one  of  $850,000. 
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The  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co,  in  1916  declared  a  25  per  cent 
stock  dividend  by  inci'easing  the  capital  stock  $500,000.  This  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  donation  of  this  amount  of  stock  to 
Amiour  &  Co.  I  hiive  forgotten  whether  Armour  &  Co.  got  this 
stock  in  addition  to  the  $500,000  in  cash.  Yes;  thev  did,  I  now 
remember  that  they  got  the  $500,000  in  cash  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  they  got  the  $500  in  stock  from  the  stockyards  com- 
pany, because  I  recall  now  that  there  were  considerable  negotiations 
with  Swift  &  Co.  in  Chicago  with  i-egard  to  this  question.  Chamber 
of  commerce  representatives  went  down  to  Chicago  and  thrashed  it 
out  with  Swift  &  Co.  as  to  what  could  be  done, because  Armour  was 
insisting  on  having  some  stock  in  the  stockyards  company.  I  put 
Mr.  Magivny,  the  president  of  the  stockyards  company,  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  in  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Magivny  asked  me  if  he  could  go  on  the 
stand,  and  I  said  certainly  he  could,  Mr.  Davies  was  pi'esiding,  and 
I  i)ermitted  Mr.  Miigivnv  to  go  back  on  the  stand  tliree  times  or 
moi-e^-I  think  it  was  five  times. 

Each  time  that  somebody  else  was  on  the  witness  stand,  when  some 
point  came  up  that  he  wanted  to  answer,  he  asked  me  if  he  could  go 
back  on  the  .stand,  and  I  gave  my  permission,  and  so  he  went  back 
on  the  stand  all  these  different  times.  Mr.  Magivny  testified  he  be- 
heved  in  a  monopoly  in  the  yards  and  in  the  big  companies  monopo- 
lizing the  business  and  driving  out  the  traders.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  Well,  then,  I  said :  "  You  do  your  best,  believing  in  that, 
to  briiig  that  about,  do  you  not?"  And  he  finally  admitted  that  he 
did.  Their  profits  there  on  hay  and  grain  were  very  large,  and 
Swift  &  Co.  ,was  the  only  one  of  tne  five  big  packers  that  had  a  plant 
there  until  recently,  when  Armour  &  Co.  got  in  there.  So  that  plant 
is  either  completed  or  is  being  complete  now;  and  I  think  it  is 
completed. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Did  Magivny  indicate  to  you  any  of  the  bene- 
ficial advantages  to  the  general  public  from  such  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  His  statement  appeai-s  in  the  record  in  full. 
Senator,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  enlarge  on  it  and  give  us  his  full 
views,  because  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Swift.  He  was  formerly 
of  Sioux  City,  and  Swift  took  him  over  to  St.  Paul,  and  while  at 
Sioux  City  he  and  one  other  man^  an  employee,  were  given  stock  in 
tiie  rendering  company  there,  which  rendering  company  makes  tre- 
mendous profits.  By  the  way,  he  testifies  in  regard  to  those  profits, 
and  that  rendering  company,  of  course,  has  the  monopoly  upon  the 
dead  animals,  and  so  on;  and  we  brought  out  what  those  profits 
amount  to,  and  the  dividends  paid.  They  have  a  similar  company 
there  at  St.  Paul. 

Have  I  answered  your  question  fully.  Senator? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  the  figures  of  the  earnings  of  the  United  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  were  furnished  by 
the  Stock  Yards  Co.  itself  to  the  Nebraska  Railroad  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law.  The  profits  shown  on  hay 
and  grain  sold  in  the  yards  come  from  the  same  source. 

Of  the  $7,500,000  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of 
Omaha,  ^,300,000  represent  stock  dividends  declared  as  previously 
stated.  Over  a  million  dollars  of  additional  stock  was  issued  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  to  different  packers. 
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Here  is  the  complete  statement,  taken  from  those  official  records 
of  the  yards. 

These  yards,  as  you  see,  \vere  started  not  by  the  big  packers,  but 
these  yards,  as  they  became  profitable,  were  turned  over,  or  the 
interest  in  them  was  turned  over  to  the  big  packers. 

In  1886  the  receipts  were  $61,034.67 ;  the  expenses  were  $31,179.59 ; 
net  $29,854.98.  This  was  a  gain  of  48,5  per  cent,  and  the  operating 
rate  was  51,5  per  cent. 

Now,  I  will  just  read  the  percentages  of  gain.  They  run  up  to 
1916,  in  which  year  the  receipts  were  $1,323,749.7,  and  the  gain  was 
68.8  per  cent.  The  operating  ratio  in  1916  was  34.5  per  cent  That 
is  the  net  profit  that  is  shown  here.  For  instance,  in  1885,  48.5  per 
cent  gain.  The  figures  for  the  year  from  1885  down  to  1916  are  as 
follows : 

1885,  net  gain  48.5  per  cent. 

1886,  net  gain  46.4  per  c«it. 

1887,  net  gain  73  per  cent, 

1888,  net  gain  72.7  per  c^it, 

1889,  net  gain  73,4  per  coit, 
I,  net  gain  76  per  cent, 
.,  net  gain  72.1  per  cent. 
1,  net  gain  75,3  per  cent. 
1,  net  gain  68.6  per  cent. 
:,  net  gain  72.2  per  cent. 
',  net  gain  64,6  per  cent. 
1,  net  gain  66.4  per  cent 
',  net  gain  70.8  per  cent 
I,  net  gain  68.2  per  cent 
>,  net  gain  68.8  per  cent 
I,  net  gain  69.7  per  cent 
.,  net  gain  71  per  cent. 
:,  net  gain  73  per  cent 
i,  net  gain  67.4  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  64.6  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  62,1  per  cent. 
I,  net  gain  61.8  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  60.8  per  cent, 
I,  net  gain  63,2  per  cent 
\  net  gain  65.9  per  cent. 
I,  net  gain  63  per  cent. 
-,  net  gain  64.6  per  cent. 
■,  net  gain  66.8  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  66.8  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  60  per  cent 
,  net  gain  64.9  per  cent. 
,  net  gain  68.8  per  cept. 

Senator  Kendrjck.  Are  these  the  percentages  of  dividends  or 
earnings  ? 

Mr.  Hbnet.  It  is  the  percentage  of  earnings. 

Senator  Kendpick.  Net  or  gross? 

Mr,  Henet.  Net,  it  says. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  based  upon  the  constantly  increasing  cap- 
italization or  the  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Henkt.  It  is  based  on  the  increasing  capitalization. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892: 
1893; 
1894; 
1895. 
1896! 
1897: 
1898: 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 


1910, 
1911 
1912; 
1913, 
1914; 
1915. 
1916; 
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Senator  NoBRia.  It  is  based  on  the  capitalization  of  the  particular 
year  referred  to! 

Mr.  Henitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendkick.  I  suppose  if  it  was  based  on  the  original  in- 
vestment it  would  show  400  or  500  per  cent  profit  to  the  year. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  undoubtedFy. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  on  the  original  investment? 

Mr.  Hbnet.  Yes.  The  original  investment  in  most  cases  was  quite 
small,  I  think. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  Omaha  plant,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Hbnet,  Yes;  South  Omaha, 

Senator  Norbis.  The  capital  stock  now  is,  in  round  numbers, 
$7,500,000? 

Mr.  Henet,  YeSjSir. 

Senator  Nohfis.  There  is  over  half  of  that  that  is  over  stock  divi- 
dends or  water! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  was  added  at  various  times! 

Mr.  Hbnbt.  Yes. 

Now,  as  showing  the  items  of  their  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1915,  by  way  of  illustration  of  what  they  make,  their 
earnings  were: 


Car  londing  and  switching... 

96, 684. 64 

Agninst  these  earnings  they  had  expenses  as  follows: 

Interest   

_       19, 742, 57 

Operating  ratio 

35.1 

That  was  in  1915,     In  1916  the  increase  is  very  material.    There 
was  a  gain  in  net  profits  in  that  year  of  68,8  per  osnt. 
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Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  have  the  year  1917? 

Mr.  Heney.  No.    1917  is  larger  than  1910;  very  materially  larger. 

Senator  Norhis.  I  liave  1917  np  at  my  office. 

Mr.  Heney.  All  of  the  big  packers  made  much  higher  profits  in 
1917  than  in  1916,  and  if  I  may  divert  for  a  moment  there,  in  hold- 
ing the  hearings  in  Boston  I  subpcenaed  quite  a  number  of  retail 
butchers.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  retail  butcher — there 
was  some  propaganda  being  put  out  by  the  big  packers.  I  sav  by 
the  big  packers  becmise  I  saw  signed  article  to  that  effect.  There 
was  propaganda  being  put  out  by  them  to  the  effect  that  the  retail 
butcher  was  the  party  who  was  to  blame,  and  he  was  getting  so 
much  more,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
whether  that  was  true,  and  so  I  subptenaed  retail  butchers  in  Boston, 
and  I  did  the  same  thing  in  St.  Paul  and  a  number  of  other  places, 
and  in  Boston  we  were  told  that  over  4()0  retail  butchers  had  been 
put  out  of  bnsiness  in  1917  by  the  high  prices.  This  was  in  De- 
cember that  we  held  the  hearings,  I  think.  They  said  that  their 
shops  were  located  in  districts  where  the  people  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  high  prices,  so  that  the  volume  of  business  di-opped  off  so 
much  that  they  conl<!  not  stand  the  overhead  expense.  They  were 
small  shops.  We  did  not  find  a  retail  butcher  at  any  place  who  did 
not  testify — and  we  put  them  under  oath,  and  led  them  to  believe 
that  we  would  examine  their  books  if  we  had  any  doubt  about  the 
truth  of  their  statements — we  did  not  find  one  but  that  testified  that 
he  had  made  less  money  in  1917  than  in  1916,  total,  and  each  one  of 
them  said  his  percentage  of  profit  had  been  smaller,  as  well  as  the 
total — that  the  volume  of  business  had  decreased. 

Sometimes  the  figures  were  larger  than  the  preceding  year  with  a 
less  volume  of  product,  the  amount  was  more  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  I  questioned  two  butchers  just  last  week  in  Chicago,  in  an  arbi- 
tration proceeding  before  Judge  Alschuler,  along  these  same  lines;  in 
fact,  I  questioned  three  butchers,  and  they  eaSi  testified  the  same 
way,  that  they  made  less  money  in  1918  than  in  1917,  and  that  the 
volume  of  product  was  smaller  and  these  were  butchers  who  were 
dealing  with  middle  class  and  laboring  classes  of  people. 

Senator  Kendhick.  Where  were  they  operating? 

Mr.  Henet.  Out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stockyards.  Two  of 
these  butchers  in  Chicago  were  operating  in  what  is  known  as  the 
stockyards  district,  where  employees  of  the  stockyards  live.  They 
said  that  the  volume  had  fallen  off,  and  one  of  them  said  that  he 
had  to  give  up.  He  was  in  a  better  district,  a  little  farther  away 
from  there,  a  better  class  of  trade,  and  he  had  used  the  very  best  class 
of  beef  until  this  year,  and  along  the  spring  of  this  year  he  had 
to  abandon  buying  any  of  that  beef,  and  nad  to  take  a  second-grade 
beef,  because  he  round  these  customers  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
first-class  beef  any  longer.  His  volume  was  falling  off  so  that  he 
had  to  give  that  up  and  take  the  second-grade  beef,  which  he  said 
he  never  handled  before,  and  these  same  customers  were  buying  the 
second-grade  beef  at  a  price  practically  the  same  as  what  they  were 
paying  a  year  ago  for  the  best  grade. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  want  to  get  a  wroi^  impression  in  re- 
gard to  these  figures.  You  have  been  giving,  as  lunderstand  it,  the 
net  earnings? 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenton.  About  60  per  cent? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  on  business  done.  You  know,  this 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenses 

Senator  Kenton.  What  about  bonds? 

Mr.  Henet.  Awhile  ago  we  were  all  wrong  about  that.  This  is 
receipts  and  expenses,  so  that  it  does  not  mean  on  the  capitalization. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  percentage  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dividends 
paid! 

Mr.  Henet.  I  will. see  what  I  have  on  that. 

I  have  the  dividends,  Senator,  but  let  me  give,  if  I  may,  what  I 
think  perhaps  you  Senators  who  represent  farming  constituents  will 
be  interested  in — or  any  cattle  growers  or  sheep  or  hog  growers  will 
be  interested  in — this  sample  report,  taken  from  the  Nebraska  report 
of  the  Omaha  yards,  of  what  they  make  on  hay  that  they  sell  in  the 
yards. 

This  is  from  the  State  report  for  the  year  1914. 
Profit  on  20.343  tops  of  haj-  (or  the  year  1914 : 

Proceeds , $382,  850.  85 

Cost  of  hay  and  labor  In  handling 246,438.21 

Profit 136.412.14 

This  profit  is  53.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  labor. 

ProHt  on  tirain  and  feed: 

Proceeds $208.  651.  47 

Cost  of  grain  nnd  lalwr  In  handling 147.057.53 


Profit 61.593.94 

This  profit  is  41.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  grain  and  labor. 
Profit  on  24,251  tons  of  hay,  vear  1915; 

Proceeds «449,410.35 

Coat  of  hay  and  labor  In  handling 262.889.68 


Profit 186,520.67 

This  is  70.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  labor. 
Profit  on  grain  and  feed : 

Proceeds   8246. 277. 70 

Cost  of  grain  and  labor  tn  handling 182, 884. 24 

Profit- 63,  398. 48 

This  is  34.4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  grain  and  labor. 
Omaha  yard,  profit  on  25,233  tons  of  hay,  year  1916 : 


This  is  97.5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  hay. 


Omaha  yard,  grain: 

Proceeds   — $289,  652.  36 

Cost    $202,589.93 

l4ibor  In  handling 
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This  is  41.5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  grain. 

Of  course  that  is  only  taking  the  cost  of  the  grain  and  hay  and 
the  labor  in  connection  with  it,  not  anj  overhead. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  that  connection,  in  all  probability  it  occurs 
that  the  overhead  charges  are  taken  care  of  in  what  is  termed  "  yard- 
age "  there,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  because,  as  I  recall,  the  charge 
on  cattle  is  straight  25  cents  a  head. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  The  yardage  taken  for  the  year  1915,  the 
amount  collected  on  yardage  is  $646,641,81,  and  the  total  expenses, 
labor,  and  damaged  stock,  and  traveling  expenses,  and  taxes,  and 
coal,  and  ice,  and  electric  lights,  and  legal  services,  and  advertising, 
and  everything  else  amounted  to  $379,239,98,  about  half  what  they 
took  in  for  yardage,  or  a  little  over. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  contract  which  a  commission  man  is  re- 
quired to  sign  for  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  with  the  St.  Paul 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  before  he  can  do  business.  This  contract 
was  fumislied  at  the  time  of  the  public  hearing,  and  Mr.  Magivny 
was  questioned  about  it  by  me,  and  it  was  identified  by  Mr.  Magivny, 
and  he  said  a  similar  arrangement  was  in  force  in  Sioux  City,  where 
he  had  formerly  been,  • 

Now,  in  this  contract  the  first  provision  is  that: 

It  is  agreed  that  all  live  stock  consicned  to,  ilelivered  to,  or  in  possession  of 
said  second  party  way  be  yarded  find  fwl  by  said  first  party,  and  aatd  first  party 
shall  have  and  receive  therefor  the  rate  and  price  established  by  aald  first 
imrty.  And  snid  first  pnrty  shall  at  all  times  nnrt  under  all  circumstances 
have  the  rlRht  to  direct  the  loontfon  and  pens  In  which  any  live  stock  may  be 
kept  at  said  stock  yards. 

In  other  words,  in  which  the  man  can  do  business  as  a  commission 
merchant;  and  there  was  a  ^cat  deal  of  testimony  from  the  different 
commission  men  as  to  the  importance  of  location  and  the  value  of 
it — what  a  difference  it  makes. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  to  collect  for  said  first  party,  free  of  expense, 
all  the  oharpies  of  snid  first  party  for  yardage  and  feeding,  together  with  freight 
and  all  other  charges  due  said  first  party,  or  for  which  said  first  party  shall 
be  liable  or  holden,  upon  all  live  stock  received  at  the  yards  of  said  first 
party  and  consigned  to  or  forwarded  by  said  second  party,  or  that  may  be 
turned  over  to  said  second  party  at  said  stock  yards,  whether  the  same  is  or 
Is  not  consigned  to  said  second  party,  and  to  promptly  pay  the  same  over  to 
said  first  party  whenever  demanded,  hereby  agreeing  to  personally  so  promptly 
pay  to  said  first  pnrty  on  demand  all  such  sums  or  charges,  whether  collected 
or  otherwise  made  from  other  parties  or  not. 

And  the  said  second  party  hereby  agrees  to  hold  said  first  party  harmless  and 
to  protect  it  Di:ainst  any  and  all  claims  that  may  be  brought  against  It  by  reason 
of  loss  or  mixing  of  live  stock  during  the  hours  when  the  pens  are  unlocked 
and  the  live  stock  therein  contained  is  delivered  to  said  second  party. 

That  is  the  substantial  matter,  particularly  with  regard  to  hogs. 

It  Is  further  agreed  that  all  animals  that  may  arrive  dead  at,  or  that  may  die 
in,  the  stockyards  of  said  first  party,  and  consigned  to  or  In  charge  of  said 
second  party,  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  said  first  party  as 
to  manner,  price,  and  purchaser. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  one  of  the  beneficent  influences  growing 
out  of  this  established  power  which  Mr.  Magivny  recommended  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  That  grows  out  of  the  control  of  the  stockyards, 
anyhow. 
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cepted  and  executed  the  orders  of  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents  thereof, 
Tor  the  hatnlllng  or  delivery  of  live  or  dead  animals  In  the  stockyards  of  the 
said  first  party,  or  for  any  damaces  that  may  occur  by  reason  of  the  said 
first  party  having  delivered  to  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents  thereof, 
any  live  stock  in  said  yards,  authority  for  which  delivery  Is  based  upon  the 
representations  or  requests  made  hy  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents 
thereof,  to  the  said  first  party. 

Then  he  agrees  to  abide  by  all  the  by-laws : 

The  said  second  party  hefeby  agrees.  In  conducting  the  said  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  live  stock,  to  conform  to,  observe,  and  obey  all  the  by-laws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  contracts  of  the  said  first  party,  now  or  hereafter  made 
or  promulgated,  relating  to  or  governing  the  transaction  of  business  at  or 
through  the  stockyards  of  said  first  party. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousond 
($5,000,000)  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  contract,  with  sure- 
ties, all  t(i  the  satisfaction  of  said  first  party,  and  to  furnish  additional  bond 
from  time  to  time  whenever  said  provided  bond  shall  become  inadequate  or 
unsatisfactory  to  said  first  party. 

It  Is  further  agreed  that  said  second  party  shall  begin  business  ,as  herein 

stipulated  on  the —  day  of  .  19 — ,  and  shall  continue  under  this 

contract  unlll  the  — — —  day  of ,  191—,  unless  this  contract  be  sooner 

reacisded  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  hereto.  And  it  Is  further  ex- 
pressly aKrt*d  by  the  parties  hereto  that  tiie  said  first  party  may  cancel  this 
(■■>ntract  u|)on  thirty  (30)  days'  written  notice,  should  said  second  party  violate 
any  of  the  terms  hereof. 

And  It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  said  second  party  shall  not  sell  nor  assign 
any  Interest  In  this  contract  or  In  the  business  carried  on  thereunder  without 
the  written  conaent  of  the  said  first  party  indorsed  hereon. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  first  party  has  caused  these  presents  to  be 
signed  by  its  president  and  attested  by  its  secretary,  and  its  corporate  seal  to 

be  hereto  affixed,  and  the  said  second  party  has ,  at  South  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Senator  Nobris.  Is  there  a  similar  contract  entered  into  in  all  the 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Henet,  He  says  there  is  at  Sioux  City. 

As  to  the  selling  of  dead  animals,  my  recollection  is  that  at  all  the 
stockyards  it  is  the  same. 

In  regard  to  these  regulations,  they  have  stock  exchanges  at  some 
places  like  merchants'  exchanges  and  the  stock  exchanges  at  Chi- 
cago; and  they  have  rules  and  regulations — ^well,  there  is  a  stock 
exchange  at  St.  Paul,  which  does  not  interfere  with  this. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Heney,  that  contract,  when  signed  by  a 
commission  firm,  binds  that  firm  to  represent  the  stockyards  company 
in  the  sale  of  all  dead  animals,  and  not  the  man  who  owns  the  dead 
animal  ¥ 

Mr.  Henet,  It  is  even  a  little  worse  than  that.  It  binds  him  to 
let  the  stockjards  do  as  they  please  with  that  animal  which  is 
shipped  to  him  by  somebody  else. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  represent  him — they  transfer  their  alle- 
giance and  their  loyalty  in  the  sale  of  the  by-products  to  the  other 
man? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes ;  only  they  do  not  let  the  commission  man  deter- 
mine anything;  they  make  him  turn  it  over  to  whoever  the  stockyards 
company  designate,  and  they  designate  a  corporation  which  they 
themselves  own. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  another  corporation  ? 

Mr,  Henet.  That  is  another  corporation. 

Senator  I^orris.  Independent  of  the  stockyards  and  the  packeial 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  it  is  in  the  rendering  business. 
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Senator  Nohbis,  Yes. 

Mr.  Henby.  Where  they  make  tremendous  profits  from  the  com- 
paratively small  capital  that  is  needed. 

Senator  Kzndrick.  The  supposition  is  that  the  commission  man 
represents  the  consignee  of  the  live  stock,  in  the  sale  of  that  stock,  of 
course,  and  represents  him? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  represents  him  only?  And  under  this 
contract  he  simply  transfers  the  right  to  represent  him,  and  agrees  to 
represent  the  other  man  in  that  sale? 

Senator  Norkis.  In  the  sale  of  dead  animals? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator.  I  think  it  is  worse 
than  that.  It  does  not  let  him  represent  anybody  at  all;  it  makes 
him  turn  the  dead  animal  over  to  whoever  the  stockyards  company 
directs  him  to  turn  it  over  to.  He  does  not  represent  the  stockyards 
company ;  he  just  turns  it  over  to  whoever  they  tell  him  to  turn  it 
over  to,  at  whatever  price  they  fix. 

Senator  Kendrick,  That  is  another  way  of  representing  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  owner 
of  the  property  would  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Henby.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  of 
the  property  to  agree  to  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  certainly  is  not. 

Senator  Norris.  He  loses  control  of  his  own  property. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  owner. 

Then  it  makes  the  commission  man  give  a  bond  of  $5,000  imder 
this  contract  for  its  satisfactory  performance  of  the  contract,  and 
they  do  not  allow  him  to  sell  any  interest  in  this  contract,  or  in  the 
business  carried  on  under  it,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  first 
party  indorsed  thereon. 

In  substance,  that  is  the  contract,  as  I  understand  it. 

There  is  an  influence  through  the  banks  which  I  forgot  to  mention, 
in  regard,  for  instance,  to  opposing  legislation.  Some  prominent 
cattle  men  at  the  time  of  the  Borland  resolution  were  approached  by 
their  own  banks — that  is,  the  banks  from  'which  they  have  borrowed 
money,  and  hai'e  been  borrowing  for  years,  some  prcsninent  ones, 
large  growers  of  cattle— and  the  bank  tried  to  pull  them  down  and 
get  them  to  agree  not  to  support  the  action  of  the  Marketing  Com- 
mittee in  trying  to  get  this  investigation. 

The  packers,  in  controlling  the  yards  in  East  St.  Louis.  I  think  it 
was,  said  that  they  would  not  let  another  loan  bank  come  within,  well, 
the  distance  that  they  owned  of  the  yards — it  was  something  like  a 
half  mile,  as  I  recall  it — would  not  let  a  bank  that  wanted  to  come  in 
there  and  do  a  loan  business  to  cattle  men.  And  these  so-called  stock- 
yards banks  are  cattle-loan  banks  engaged  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  to  farmers  who  want  to  buy  feeders,  and  to  operators  who 
want  to  feed  and  take  a  chattel  mortgage  upon  the  cattle;  they  only 
do  it  where  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  man  to  dispose  of  anything 
that  is  under  a  chattel  mortgage  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mort- 
gagee, which  is  their  protection. 
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These  loans  are  usually  made  on  four  months'  to  six  months'  time, 
and  the  feeder  figures  that  in  that  time  he  will  fatten  these  cattle 
and  return  them  to  market.  The  cattle  loan  bank  is  standing  ready 
there  to  supply  him  with  the  money.  'When  the  time  comes  around 
that  the  notes  are  due,  about  to  mature,  if  the  market  does  not  look 
good  and  the  man  does  not  want  to  send  them  in,  he  applies  for  the 
extension  of  time  he  can  get  and  the  amount,  and  there  were  many 
complaints  made  to  us  to  me  effect  that  these  banks  required  them  to 
ship  in  regardless  of  the  market,  instead  of  getting  any  extension. 
So  that  the  packers,  in  controlling  these  banks  have  the  additional 
advantage  over  any  large  feeders  or  small  feeders  of  cattle  who  bor- 
row from  these  cattle  loan  banks.  The  feeders  have  to  ship  the 
cattle  in  whenever  the  banks  suggest  to  them,  or  whenever  the  money 
is  due. 

Senator  Nohris.  They  have  either  to  do  that  or  pay  the  debt. 

Mr,  Heney.  Or  pay  the  debt;  in  both  instances  it  is  a  very  difficult 
proposition  for  them  to  pay  the  debt. 

Then,  in  the  large  cities,  the  packers  have  gone  into  the  business  of 
acquirinjf  control  of  the  rendering  plants,  and  they  have  secured  con- 
trol of  that  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  they  have  seoarate  cor- 
porations that  do  that,  and  these  rendering  companies  go  around  and 
purchase  bones  and  butcher  fat  that  the  butclier  throws  under  the 
counter  as  he  cuts  it  off  in  cutting  up  his  meat,  and  in  places  where 
they  have  a  monopoly,  they  pay  about  a  half  cent  for  bones — they 
used  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they 
charged  for  collecting  it;  and  they  pay  something  like  2  cents  for 
butcher  fat,  and  at  the  few  places  where  there  was  competition  they 
were  paying  as  high  as  7  cents  last  year;  and  where  they  had  the 
monopoly  established,  they  were  still  paying  maybe  3  cents  for 
butcher's  fat  against  7  cents  in  places  where  there  was  some  compe- 
tition. 

As  I  recall  it.  there  is  only  one  independent  rendering  plant  left  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  was  owned  by  an  old  gentleman, 
I  think  he  was  Scotch  bom,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  con- 
tribution to  the  war  would  be  that  he  would  try  to  run  the  rendering 
plant  without  any  profit,  and  so  he  got  up  a  postal-card  system, 
whereby  he  would  send  postal  cards  to  the  butchers  throughout  the 
State  saying  that  "  beginning  the  first  of  the  month  I  will  pay  such 
and  such  prices  for  bone  and  fat,  and  if  he  had  made  any  profit  that 
month,  he  figured  how  much  more  he  could  pay  for  the  bone  and  fat, 
so  as  to  cut  out  that  profit. 

He  would  then  raise  his  price  if  he  found  he  was  making  any  profit. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  get  all  of  the  bone  and  fat  shipped  in  to  him, 
but  he  forced  Swift  &  Co.,  who  controlled  the  principal  rendering 
plants  up  there,  to  raise  their  prices  a  little  in  some  places  to  keep 
it  from  all  being  shipped  to  this  particular  plant. 

The  methods  by  which  they  squeezed  out  the  small  fellows  in  these 
different  cities  was  that  if  a  man  would  start  a  rendering  plant  and 
he  would  start  out  to  get  some  customers,  they  would  go  around  and 
make  contracts  to  pay  a  much  larger  price  than  he  could  afford  to  pay, 
and  if  they  go  into  a  place  and  uiere  is  a  rendering  plant  there  that 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  tjhey  go  around  to  his  customers  and  offer 
larger  prices  than  he  can  afford  to  pay,  until  they  have  forced  him 
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out.  Last  year  they  were  engaged  in  that  work  in  Philadelphia, 
and  they  are  the  only  men  that  I  recall  that  declined  to  permit  to 
testify — a  man  named  Murphy  and  another  maJi  named  Robertson, 
representing  the  Ameriean  Agricultural  &  Chemical  Co.,  and  that  has 
grown  to  be  rather  a  large  concern.  By  the  way,  I  think  that  Detroit 
IS  the  place  where  it  has  the  monopoly  all  by  itself  and  where  they 
were  paying  very  small  prices,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
had  somethmg  to  do  with  getting  those  Detroit  banks  to  send  those 
telegrams  to  the  President  about  stopping  the  investigation. 

Murphy  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  for  that  company.  He  acquired 
a  company  there,  and  had  sold  the  control  of  it  to  that  chemical 
company — and,  by  the  way,  they  are  oi)erating  in  New  York  under 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  big  packers'  rendering  com- 
panies— and  in  Philadelphia  they  started  after  the  customers  of  all 
the  independents,  but  there  was  a  concern,  Shumaker  &  Co.,  that 
refused  to  make  any  agreement  with  them,  and  they  had  taken 
away — it  cost  Shumaker  &  Co.  $70,000  at  the  time  it  made  its  com- 
plaint to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  wanted  the  investiga- 
tion made  over  there,  and  I  went  over  and  had  some  public  hearings, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  correspondence  from  the  office  of  tne 
American  Agricultural  &  Chemical  Cfo,  in  Boston  that  showed  just 
what  Murphy  was  doing,  and  how  be  came  to  be  doing  it,  and  they 
had  threatened  the  Shumaker  Co.  that  if  they  did  not  come  in  with 
the  American  and  agree  to  give  up  some  of  their  customers,  that 
they  would  force  them  out  of  business,  and  they  were  doing  it. 
Whether  it  has  been  stopped  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  why  was  this  investigation  stopped  so 
abruptly  at  the  time  it  was?  You  were  not  through  with  the  investi- 
gation, were  you  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Why,  Senator,  the  commission  from  time  to  time  en- 
deavored to  fix  a  time  as  to  when  they  would  quit.  There  were  two 
factors  which  put  a  limitation  upon  it;  one  was  the  appropriation 
and  the  other  was  the  desire  of  the  President  to  have  this  report 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  their  desire  to  accomplish  that. 

They  tentatively  fixed  the  end  of  December,  as  I  recall  it,  originally, 
and  we  did  not  get  around  to  the  public  hearings,  to  starting  them, 
until  December;  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  they  told  me  that  they 
thought  of  trying  to  close  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  I  started 
these  public  hearings  at  once. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  ready  to  start  them  then! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  I  was  ready  to  start  then. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  not  get  through  then,  did  you? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  did  not  get  through. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  would  like  to  know  was  why  you  did  not 
finish? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  telling  you  all  that  I  know  about  it,  Senator.  ' 

Along  in  March  I  was  m  Washington.  I  was  summoned  here  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  because  I  had  been  making  public 
some  correspondence  from  Swift's  files,  which  showed  that  Swift  & 
Co.  had  packed  the  Food  Administration  in  its  own  interests.  They 
had  Mr.  Heyl,  who  was  with  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  which  was 
owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  Mr.  Heyl  was  in  .the  Food  Administration 
directing  the  regulation  and  fixing  the  prices  for  canned  goods. 
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("aimed  vegetiibles  had  l>eeii  under  his  puiticuJar  direction  with  Libbv. 
McXeil  &  Libby. 

Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  Swift  &  Co."S  organi- 
zation, was  hei-e  with  the  Food  Administration  also.  Tliey  weie 
drawing  a  dollar  a  year  from  the  (Joveinment.  an<l  Collins  was  draw- 
ing $10,000  from  Swift  A  Co..  and  Hevl  was  drawing,  I  think. 
jilU.OOO— I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figures— from  Libbv,  McNeil  & 
Libby. 

Senator  Noitnis.  They  were  with  the  Food  Administration  f 

Mr.  Heney.  In  the  Food  Admini-stration.  And  Priebe,  of  IViebe 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  was  with  the  Food  -Vdniinisti-ation  in  charge  of  the 
fixing  of  prices  and  regulations  for  i)uulti'y.  and  I  think  he  included 
eggs  and  cheese  and  butter,  but.  iit  any  rate,  poultry.  I  am  not  at 
all  ceitain  that  he  had  anything  but  poultry;  I  rather  think  it  was 
poultry,  altluiugh  it  may  have  include*!  the  other  things. 

I  was  furnisheil  convspondence  that  showed  that  Priebe — let  me 
go  back  a  moment— I  receixed  coni])laints  from  small  poultry  con- 
cerns all  over  the  country  to  the  effect  that  Ptiehe  was  using  liis 
pi:siticn  to  enable  Swift  &  Co.  to  monopolize  the  poultry  market, 
and  in  doing  so  was  fturing  a  loss  upon  the  small  poultry  dealers,  and 
they  based  that  upon  the  pi-oposition  that  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
temfwr,  IStlT.  Priebe  had  issued  an  order  that  all  poultry  must  be  out 
of  cold  -storage  by  December  1  of  that  year.  They  explained  to  me 
that  the  poultry  pack  of  HUli.  which  commenced  to  come  in  in  Sep- 
tember. 1916,  and  to  be  packed — Swift  &  Co.  dispcsed  of  practically 
all  their  holdings,  and  Swift  &  Co.  are  probably  the  largest  dealers 
in  poulti-y  in  the  T'nited  States — in  fixizcn  poultry— cold-storage 
poultry.  And  Priebe  handled  that  department  for  them  under  the 
name  of  Priebe  &  Co..  a  separate  corporation,  hut  the  entire  100  per 
cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  Swift  &  Co. 

The  claim  was  that  Priebe  and  Swift.  &  Co.  had  disposed  of  all  their 
poultry:  that  the  fresh  poultry  was  just  about  to  commence  coming 
in;  that  Swift  &  ('o.  wanted  to  capture  the  gi-eatest  part  of  the  pack; 
that  it  wanted  to  get  them  for  lower  prices  than  it  could  get  them 
if  the  poultry  in  cold  storage  was  not  thrown  on  the  market;  and 
by  foi-cing  this  poultry  on  the  market  it  would  immediately  depress 
prices  so  that  Swift  &  Co.  could  buy  the  largest  part  of  this  pack  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  it  otherwise  could. 

Senator  Norrih.  He  was  doing  that  as  an  official  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr.  Heney.  As  an  official  of  the  Food  Administration.  And  then 
they  came  to  me 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  he  at  that  time  drawing  this  dollar  a  year 
here  and  $10,000  there? 

Mr.  Heney.  He  was  not  drawing  $10,000 — that  was  Collins. 
Priebe  was  drawing  $^7;')  salary  from  Priebe  &  Co.  and  ^5  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  of  Priebe  &  Co.  after  7  per  cent  had  been  paid  on  the 
(^pital  stock. 

Senator  Xorhim.  He  was  doing  that  while  representing  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Senator  Kenvon.  He  was  getting  a  dollar  a  year  here,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hkskv.  He  was  getting  a  dollar  a  year  here.  And  that  Priebe 
&  Co,  had  disposed  of  their  stock — one  minute— that  the  banks  should 
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not  loan  over  70  per  cent,  yet  there  is  testimony  that  many  of  the 
banks  had  loaned  customers  who  had  good  credit  100  per  cent  on  the 
poultry  they  had  put  in  storaee  that  preceding  year. 

It  seems  that  the  large  packers  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
the  poultry  business  the  preceding  year,  and  so  the  small  dealers  had 
all  plunged  a  little  on  poultry  that  year,  and  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  poultry  that  Swift  &  Co.  wanted  to  secure  this  pack,  as  much  of  it 
as  it  could,  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible. 

So,  on  account  of  this  order  there  was  great  complaint,  of  course, 
made,  and  finally  the  time  was  extended  some.  But  on  this  order 
that  the  poultry  should  go  out  of  cold  storage  on  December  1,  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  retailers  held  back  on  buying  stocks  of 
poultry,  naturally.  So  that  the  smaller  dealers  who  had  poultrj' 
had  to  get  rid  of  it  at  whatever  price  they  could,  and  not  only  did  it 
depress  prices  somewhat,  but  Swift  &  Co.  bought  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cold  storage  poultry  thus  thrown  on  the  market,  as  shown 
by  the  testimony,  besides  buying  the  greater  part  of  the  new  pack 
as  it  came  in. 

Of  course,  Armour  bought  heavily  also.  Swift  was  the  heaviest 
buyer,  and  the  other  big  packers  all  bought. 

A  convention  of  poultry  dealers  was  held  in  Missouri,  in  Kansas 
City,  shortly  after  1  commenced  putting  out  these  letters  publicly  in 
Chicago.  And,  by  the  way,  I  put  out  a  letter  that  showed  how  Heyl 
came  to  get  into  the  Food  Administration,  and  how  Louis  Swift  and 
the  other  Swifts  were  very  active  in  the  matter  of  helping  him  to  get 
there,  and  how  a  man  named  Brooks,  of  Swift  &  Co.,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Swift,  telling  him  how  his  friend  Chambers  was  to  come  on  here  and 
be  in  charge  of  shipments  on  the  railroads  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. He  is  a  Santa  Fe  Railroad  man;  was  the  best  friend  that 
Brooks  had  in  the  world,  and  Brooks  said  that  Chambers  had  told 
him  that  when  Swift  &  Co.'s  interests  came  up,  they  could  rely  on  him 
to  the  limit.  Of  course  the  Santa  Fe  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to 
have  the  good  will  of  Swift  &  Co.,  who  are  such  heavy  shippers :  and 
shortly  a!rter  Chambers  got  here  he  managed  it  so  that  the  Food 
Administration,  through  Mr.  Hoover,  asked  Swift  &  Co.  to  please 
loan  them  Mr.  Brooks,  so  that  Mr.  Brooks  came  and  got  on  the  job 
himself.  He  was  one  of  the  dollar-a-year  men,  I  think — I  am  not 
sure  about  his  being  a  doIlar-a-year  man.  Brooks  was  traffic  mana- 
ger for  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Norkis,  You  mean  that  you  are  not  sure  he  got  a  dollar  a 
year? 

Mr.  Heney,  No  :  I  mean  that  he  got  a  little  more  than  that. 

Senator  Noreis.  He  may  have  done  it  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Henry.  He  may  have  got  a  little  more. 

So,  at  this  poultry  dealers'  meeting  or  convention  in  Kansas  City 
a  man  named  Lightfoot,  who  is  in  the  poultry  business  in  Missouri, 
and  has  some  thirty-odd  plants,  a  very  successful  man;  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  of  the  smaller  dealers,  and  who  tells  me  that  S^ft 
&  Co.  told  him,  in  1905,  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness if  he  did  not  sell  out  to  them  or  come  under  Iheir  control,  at  the 
same  time  they  told  it  to  Priebe,  and  that  they  did  put  Priebe  out  of 
business  in  1905 — that  they  told  Priebe  prior  to  1905 — and  that  he 
went  into  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  or  something  of  the  sort.     Swift 
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&  Co.  then  acquired  Priebe  &  Co.,  and  then  employed  Priebe,  and  he 
had  been  running  that  business  ever  since,  and  making  large  profits 
for  Swift  &  Co,  under  this  arrangement  now,  as  I  told  you,  of  $275  a 
month  and  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  after  7  per  cent  had  been  paid 
on  the  capital. 

Senator  KzuroN.  And  then  the  dollar  a  year  more  here  i 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  and  then  the  additional  dollar  a  year  here. 

Lightfoot  said  that  what  he  objected  to  most  strongly  was  that 
Priebe  was  demanding  that  these  dealers  should  make  a  statement 
each  month  telling  exactly  how  much  poultry  be  had  bought,  and 
from  he  bought  it,  the  price  he  paid,  etc, ;  and  Lightfoot  said  he  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  against  Swift  &  Co.'s  attempt  to 
put  him  out  of  business  all  these  years,  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
Priebe  would  have  if  he  answered  those  inquiries  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, made  those  reports  each  month,  that,  of  course.  Swift  & 
Co.  could  put  him  out  of  business  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over;  that 
if  they  were  to  give  him  (Lightfoot)  the  same  information  about 
Swift  &  Co.'s  business  that  they  were  attempting  to  get  about  his, 
that  he  would  guarantee  that  he  could  come  pretty  near  taking  away 
a  large  part  of  the  business  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  that  if  they  could  get 
sufficient  financial  hacking  he  could  take  it  all  away  in  that  particular 
line. 

Lightfoot  went  to  a  convention  of  these  poultry  dealers.  I  had 
not  seen  him  up  to  that  time— at  Kansas  City — and  he  introduced  a 
resolution  condemning  Priebe  and  calling  for  his  removal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Asking  for  his  removal  from  the  Food  Admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  And  Mr.  Hoover  had  been  invited  to  go  to 
Kansas  City  and  address  this  convention,  and  he  had  sent  Priebe 
there  as  his  representative,  and  Lightfoot  did  not  want  to  take  any 
snap  judgment,  and  introduced  a  resolution  condemning  Priebe  and 
demanding  his  removal,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  press  this 
resolution  on  the  following  morning  to  a  vote,  Mr,  Lightfoot  made 
a  talk  in  support  of  his  motion,  and  attacked  Mr.  Priebe  in  Priebe's 
presence,  ana  accused  him  of  using  his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  smaller  dealers,  of  injuring  their  business  and  aiding 
Swift  &  Co.  to  accomplish  the  monopolization  of  these  things,  and 
challenged  Mr.  Priebe  to  reply  to  it.  But  Mr.  Priebe  did  not  reply. 
And  that  night  Lightfoot  and  a  lot  of  others  who  were  there  told  me 
the  Kansas  City  delegates  were  busy  running  around  seeing  every- 
body, urging  them  to  vote  against  the  resolution,  insisting  that  they 
had  invited  Mr.  Hoover  there  and  he  had  sent  Mr.  Priebe  as  his  rep- 
resentative, and  that  it  would  not  do  to  slap  him  in  the  face  while 
he  was  a  guest;  and  that  if  this  was  true,  that  was  not  the  time  to 
do  it ;  and  many  of  the  dealers  on  that  ground  or  the  representatives 
of  the  dealers  on  that  ground  agreed  to  vote  against  it. 

In  addition  to  that  the  big  packers  brought  in  20  or  30  or  more,  aw 
I  recall  it  now,  men  who  were  under  their  influence — dealers  and  some 
of  their  own  employees— and  had  them  pay  in  the  $5, 1  think  it  was, 
initiation  fee  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  that  morning;  and  the  resolu- 
tion came  very  near  passing.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  votes, 
but  it  was  quite  small,  by  which  it  was  defeated. 
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And  then  Mr.  Lightfoot.  after  that,  (»ot  in  communication  with 
me.  I  was  then  in  Chicago,  holding  these  hearinps  and  putting  this 
correspondence  forth. 

When  T  pot  here  to  Washington,  on  the  summons  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  I  whk  told  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  complained  to 
the  President  that  the  publication  of  these  letter?  was  impairing  his 
influence  and  calculated  to  hamper  his  efforts  to  get  the  country  to 
siive  food,  etc.,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

While  T  was  here,  or  a  dav  or  two  afterwords.  Heyl  resigned  from 
the  canned  goods  division  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Kektos,  Which  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  took  it  up  with  you? 

Mr.  Hbnet.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Hexet.  Yes:  at  a  meeting. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  they  order  you  to  drop  that? 

Mr.  IIeney.  No.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  gone  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  the  President  sent  word  over  to  them  that  he  had  no 
instructions  to  give  in  the  matter,  but  he  hoped  a  head-on  collision 
could  be  avoided.    That  was  the  way  it  was  put  up  to  me. 

So  they  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  talk  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I 
said  that  I  would,  in  their  presence:  and  so  an  appointment  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Hoover  came  over  and  brought  his  attorney  with  him. 

Senator  Kentox.  "Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  I  think  he  is  a  Philadel- 
phia man. 

Senator  Kexton.  Was  it  Olasgow? 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  that  the  name? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  told  Mr.  Hoover  I  thought  that  Priebe  should  be 
removed :  and  he  said  that  he  was  satis&ed  that  Mr.  Priebe  was  abso- 
sohitely  all  right;  that  Mr.  Priebe  had  severed  his  connection  with 
Swift  &  Co. ;  that  he  had  an  interest  in  four  other  concerns  which 
had  ro  connection  whatever  with  Swift  &  Co. ;  that  he  was  no  lon^r 
drawing  any  salary  from  Priebe  &  Co.  The  salary  there  was  wie 
smallest  part  of  it.  because  he  was  getting  25  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits,  which  were  very  large,  after  the  7  per  cent  had  been  paid  on 
the  capital. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  Mr.  Hoover  know  that  these  other  men — 
Heyl  and  Collins  and  possibly  Brooks — were  gettinf;  large  salaries 
from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes;  because  I  brought  that  out  at  the  public  hearing 
in  Chicago  before  this,  Senator,  and  that  was  what  Drought  about 
this  condition  that  sent  Mr.  Hoover  over  to  the  President. 

He  then  told  me,  too,  that  Mr.  Priebe  had  been  indorsed  by  a  con- 
vention in  Kansas  City  as  to  his  actions,  and,  as  I  recall  it,  he  said 
"  unanimously." 

Senator  Kenton.  You  mean  Mi".  Priebe? 

Mr,  Heney.  Mr.  Priebe,  I  should  say.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
know  about  the  action  of  that  convention,  and  that  is  the  action  I 
have  been  just  telling  you  about. 

I  went  back  and  I  investigated  that,  and  I  sent  for  Mr.  Lightfoot 
to  get  the  story,  and  I  also  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Seymour  Newman, 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  News,  and  I  found  that 
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tlie  Chicftgo  Produce  News  and  a  paper  over  in  New  Yoik,  ownud 
bv  tlie  Slime  man — not  by  Newman— but  by  his  employer — this 
man's  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  he  has  a  produce  paper  in  New 
Vork — that  he  had  been  threatened  for  publishing  »3itorials.  He 
had  been  publishing  editorial  demanding  that  Pricbe  be  removed 
and  accusing  Priebe  of  these  things,  and  he  had  been  threatened ;  a 
man  had  come  over  there  from  the  Food  Administration  and  said 
that  his  paper  would  be  refused  admission  to  the  mails  if  he  con- 
tinued.    I  learned  this  from  Newman,  his  representative  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  could  the  Food  Administration  deny  the 
mails  to  a  publisher? 

Mr.  Hexev.  They  were  going  to  have  it  done  through  Burleson 
under  that  law.  as  I  undei-stood  it. 

Senator  KriNVON.  This  messenger  was  not  from  Burleson's  office? 

Mr.  Hbnev.  No.  I  happen  to  know  who  he  was.  It  was  Mr. 
I'owell.  of  California,  who  was  with  the  Food  Administration. 

I  wrote  a  letter  then  to  the  owner  of  the  paper,  and  Newman  did 
not  want  me  to.  Well,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  in 
New  York  and  told  him  that  Newman  had  told  me  that  he  had  been 
approached,  and  asked  him  who  approached  him  and  what  was  said, 
and  Baid  that  if  he  would  write  me  frankly  and  fully  I  would  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  President;  that  I  was  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  tolerat*  any  such  bulldozing  to  prevent  a  man  from 
expressing  his  convictions  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  got  , 
a  reply  from  him,  but  he  did  not  tell  me;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he 
bad  written  an  editorial  taking  back  what  he  said  about  Priebe. 

In  this  talk  with  Mr.  Hoover  I  was  asked  if  it  was  necessary. 
Hoover  said  all  he  wanted  to  know  was  that  a  man  was  crooked  or 
not  the  right  man  for  the  place  and  he  would  put  him  out  immedi- 
ately, but  that  he  knew  these  other  facts  about  Priebe.  I  said,  "  Mr. 
Hoover,  I  do  not  question  your  integrity  one  iota,  but  I  do  question 
your  viewpoint,  not  only  in  this  matter  but  others,"  and  I  had  in 
mind  Joe  Cotton,  I  questioned  it  very  seriously,  and  I  say  Pi'iebe 
is  not  fit  for  the  job;  and  that  Swift  &  Co.  are  interested  in  these 
other  matters — business  firms  that  he  claims  that  he  is  interested 
in 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Is  this  Cotton  the  Wall  Street 
lawyer? 

Mr.  Hekey.  Yes.  He  had  charge  of  the  regulations  of  the  pack- 
ers, and  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  but 
absolutely  unfit,  because  of  his  viewpoint  and  environment,  to  have 
;mything  to  do  with  regulating  the  packers;  and  that  was  demon- 
strated by  the  result  of  his  regulation.  I  understand  that  he  testi- 
fied before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  regulations  had  cut 
the  profits  of  the  packers  in  half,  and  two  weeks  later  he  got  a  report 
from  the  expert  accountant  on  the  books,  the  checks  of  those  29 
weeks'  period,  and  the  result  showed  that  all  of  the  packers  but  one 
were  making  more  money  up  to  that  time,  under  the  regulations, 
than  they  had  made  in  1917;  and  he  had  personally  told  me — Cotton 
had — that  the  profits  in  1917  were  "scandalous"  and  could  not  be 
described  by  any  other  term. 

I  had  better  luiish  that  up  now.  They  divided  it  into  three  classes 
imder  those  regulations;  the  first  class  had  straight  meat  products 
in  it ;  it  also  had  wool  and  oleomargarine. 
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Now.  this  new  man  who  is  in  charge — Snyder — wants  to  take  oleo- 
margarine and  wool  out  of  the  first  ^ass;  and  butter  has  been  climb- 
ing sky  high,  and  oleomargarine  always  follows  right  behind  butter, 
und  Swift  &  Co.  are  the  Biggest  handlers  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  and  handled  50,000.000  pounds  in  1916.  In  the  oleomargarine 
business  the  big  packers  control  over  60  per  cent  of  it  themselves; 
25  per  cent — about — of  it  is  controlled  by  Jelke,  and  the  other  15 
per  cent  is  split  up  among  a  lot  of  small  fellows;  and  the  big  packers 
and  Jelke  have  an  oleo  pool  in  which  they  divide  general,  legisla- 
live.  and  litigation  expenses,  and  so  on,  the  same  as  the  packers'  pool 
on  meat.  I  think  that  the  statement  of  the  perc^itages  on  the  oleo 
pool  came  from  the  Veeder  vault;  if  it  did  not,  it  came  from  Swift's 
file. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  want  to  make  certain  about  the  cotton  state- 
ment, because  that  came  up  this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   The  Food  Administration  came  into  being  in  1917? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon,  I  infer  from  what  Mr.  Cotton  told  you  the  profits 
were  scandalous? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  said  that  it  might  have  been  so  before  they 
took  possession,  but  not  after.  Was  Cotton's  statement  made  after 
the  Food  Administration  came  into  being? 

Mr.  Heney.  Oh,  no;  his  statement  that  the  profits  in  1917  were 
scandalous ! 

Senator  Kenyon.  His  attorney,  Mr.  Glasgow's  position,  ie  that  a 
statement  of  his,  they  may  have  been  scandalous  before  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration took  hold,  but  not  afterwards? 

Mr.  Heney.  When  did  they  take  charge? 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  1917. 

Mr.  Lasateh.  They  took  charge  November  1, 1917. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  Glasgow  said  that  the  scandalous  profits 
were  all  before  that? 

Mr.  Heney,  As  I  recall  it.  Swift  &  Co.  made  something  like 
$25,000,000  between  the  time  they  got  notice  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration would  take  charge  and  the  date  it  did  take  charge,  and  Swift 
&  Co.'s  profits  in  1917  were  $47,000,000,  if  you  can  believe  their  books, 
which  our  experts  say  you  can  not.  Swift  &  Co.  made  $47,000,000  of 
profits  in  1917,  as  against  the  three-year  prewar  average  of  $6,500,000 
a  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  Cotton's  statement,  whether 
it  related  to  scandalous  profits  before  November. 

Mr.  Henbv.  All  I  can  tell  you  about  that  is  this :  When  he  was 
getting  up  the  regulations  he  was  over  to  my  office  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  it  was  over  there  in  the  presence  of  four  or 
five  other  people  that  he  made  this  statement  that  the  profits  were 
scandalous  in  1917. 

Senator  Kenton.  Without  any  specification  as  to  what  nart  of 
1917? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  without  any  specification.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  classifications  were  three.  The  first  one,  composed  of  straight 
meat  products,  was  limited  to  9  per  cent  for  the  year.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  Swift  &  Co,'s  profits,  and  I  think  Armour's  too — at  any 
rate  Swift  &  Co. 's — on  the  commodities  in  the  class  which  was  limited 
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to  9  per  cent  were  only  9.1  per  cent  in  1917,  on  those  same  products — 
these  scandalous  profits.  That  class  two,  which  contained  quite  a 
number  of  products,  was  limited  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  Swift  &  Co,'s 
profits  on  that  class  in  1917  were  only  12.6  per  cent,  whereas  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  make  15  per  cent.  On  class  three  the  sky  wjis  the 
limit,  and  it  still  is. 

And  the  present  proposition  of  the  man  who  is  in  charge  is  that 
wool  and  oleomargarine  shall  be  taken  out  of  class  1  and  that  there 
shall  no  longer  be  any  clas  3,  but  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  only, 
and  that  the  limit  in  class  2,  with  wool  and  oleomargarine  in  it,  shall 
be  the  sky,  the  same  as  it  was  for  class  3. 

Senator  Kenton.  Whose  arrangement  is  that? 

Mr,  Henet.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  now,  a  Boston  man,  and 
bj'  the  way,  Swift's  files  show  that  Swift  has  tried  on  two  or  three 
occasions  to  buy  him  out  or  that  he  has  tried  to  sell  to  Swift, 

Mr,  Lasater.  Snyder  is  his  name, 

Mr.  Hejs-ey.  Snyder ;  that  is  the  name. 

When  I  say  Swift's  profit  was  9.1  it  may  be  Armour — I  may  be 
confused  in  my  mind  on  that  Senator.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  looked 
at  it,  but  it  was  either  Armour  or  Swift  that  on  this  class  1  made 
9.1  per  cent  for  the  year  1917,  and  both  in  1917  made  profits  far 
beyond  anything  they  ever  made  before. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  if  they  were  scandalous  in  1917,  what  were 
they  after  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  Let  us  take  Swift  &  Co.,  the  only  one  I  know  about 
for  the  entire  year  1918,  and  I  know  it  from  a  statement  published 
in  the  Chicago  papers  the  other  day,  over  the  signature  of  Louis  F, 
Swift,  who  gives  the  profits  of  Swift  &  Co.  as  $21,300,000  and  some- 
thing, I  think  it  is;  m  addition  to  that  they  arranged  to  write  off 
$7,800,000  for  probable  income  and  excess-profit  taxes.  That  would 
make  about  $34,000,000,  and  he  says  it  is  less  profit  than  1917,  because 
they  claim  that  they  only  made  $34,000,000  in  1917;  but  that  is  after 
deducting  $10,000,000  for  probable  income  and  excess-profit  taxes  at 
that  time.  Swift  says,  "  This  is  less  than  we  made  in  1917,  because 
our  capitalization  is  $150,000,000." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  in  May  of  this  year  Swift  &  Co.  declared  a 
stock  dividend  of  $25,000,000,  and  I  think  it  was  only  in  1916  that 
they  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  $25,000,000  and  raised  from  $75,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000  capital.  This  stock  dividend  of  $25,000,000 
is  certainly  profit,  although  it  is  not  profit  they  have  to  pay  income 
or  excess-profit  tax  on.  They  got  that  up  by  taking  a.  new  inven- 
tory partly,  and  we  foimd  on  their  files  where  Louis  Swift  advised 
the  taking  of  a  new  inventory — in  a  letter  to  Edward — ^he  said,  *'  I 
think  we  should  inventory  our  properties.  They  are  worth  much 
more  now,  and  we  are  doing  such  a  big  business  and  making  so  much 
money  " — in  effect  he  said  that — "  and  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  sell  out  to  some  foreign  syndicate,"  and  the 
higher  the  inventory  the  more  they  could  get,  of  course. 

So  the  inventory  was  taken,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  inventory 
thev.  in  May,  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  $25,000,000. 

Then  they  issued  $25,000,000  more  of  stock  to  sell  to  stockholders 
on  the  theory  that  they  needed  it  to  raise  additional  money  for  this 
additional  business,  and,  by  the  way,  the  9  per  cent  allowed  by  Cot- 
ton is  not  in  the  capital  merely,  it  is  9  per  cent  on  all  the  money  used 
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in  the  business  as  well  as  on  capital — borrowed  money  is  included. 
Consequently  if  they  could  borrow  money  at  4  or  6  per  cent  they  were 
allowed  to  make  9  per  cent  on  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  admitted  that  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Henet.  Cotton  admitted  tliat  to  be  the  fact? 

Senator  Gkonna.  He  was  asked  the  question  how  he  arrived  at  the 
basis  of  fixing  the  percentage — I  personally  asked  him  if  it  was 
fixed  upon  the  capitalization.  He  said  it  was  fixed  upon  the  value  of 
the  plant  for  the  surplus  and  the  borrowed  money.  So  he  admitted 
that  himself  and  he  gave  the  percentages  just  as  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  Henet.  My  recollection  is  that  where  their  bond  issues  had 
been  put  out  at.  say.  95  per  cent  that  they  allowed  them  the  other 

5  per  cent,  which  was  written  off  years  ago,  and  their  correspondence 
shows,  "  We  will  put  that  back  on  the  books  " — written  off  as  a  loss — 
and  allow  that  5  per  cent  on  which  they  sold  the  bonds,  things  that 
were  5  or  6  years  old  or  more,  and  they  put  it  back  with  interest 
on  it. 

Swift  &  Co.'s  report,  as  published  in  the  paj>ers,  state  their  total 
business  was  $1,200,000,000  for  1918,  as  against  $800,000,000  for  Ifllt. 

In  addition  to  this  stock  dividend.  Swift  &  Co.  during  the  year 
1918  separated  itself  from  Swift  Internacional,  which  is  the  South 
American  company,  that  had  a  capitalization  of  $22,500,000,  and  all 
of  that  stock  was  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  That  paid.  I  have  forgotten 
how  much,  but  it  was  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000,  I  think,  in  dividends, 
that  went  into  the  profits  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  1917.  Whatever  it 
made  this  year  is  not  m  there,  because  they  have  separated. 

That  $22,500,000  stock  that  was  in  the  treasury  of  Swift  A  Co., 
of  the  Internacional,  has  ^one  out  somewhere,  and  something  has 
taken  the  place  of  it.  My  impression  is  they  have  exchanged  it  for 
stocks  of  Swift  &  Co.,  but  with  whom  or  how  they  arranged  that  I 
do  not  know,  but  that  puts  $22,500,000  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  stock  in  the 
treasury  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  place  of  the  $22,500,000  of  the  Swift 
Internacional.  Then.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  of  which  Swift  &. 
Co.  owned  the  entire  100  per  cent,  has  also  been  separated  from 
Swift  &  Co.  this  year,  and  it  earned  something  over  $1,000,000  net, 
if  my  recollection  is  correct,  of  the  profits  which  were  turned  into 
Swift  &  Co.  last  year,  and  its  earnings  are  not  included  this  year, 
but  the  $12,500,000  stock  of  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby  was  in  the 
Swift  &  Co.  treasury,  and  was  also  exchanged  for  an  equal  amount 
of  the  stock  of  Swift  &  Co. 

So  that  there  is  $35,000,000  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  stock  that  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  total  issue  of  $150,000,000.  It  is  in  the 
treasury  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  lieu  of  the  stock  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  and  of  the  Swift  Internacional,  So  thnt  the  earnings  would 
be  on  $115,000,000  instead  of  $150,000,000.  So  there  is  $25,000,000 
of  profits  represented  bv  a  stock  dividend  to  be  added  to  the 
$34,000,000  which  Swift  admits  making,  and  which  brings  the  total 
up  to  $59,000,000  of  profits  for  the  year  1918. 

And  then  they  have  not  made  any  accounting  for  Libby.  McNeill 

6  Libby  and  the  Swift  Internacional  as  to  how  much  those  profits 
are. 

The  stock  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  and  of 
the  Swift  Internacional  combined  have  increased  in  market  value 
$140,000,000  above  what  the  stock  of  Swift  &  Co.  was  in  1917.    And 
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this  is  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  share  for  the  Swift  Interniicional.  It  is 
now  selling  at  about  $46  or  $47  per  share. 

Senator  SoRRis.  Is  it  par  at  $50? 

Mr.  Hexey.  >ro ;  par  at  $^5. 1  think.  And  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
is  now  at  something  like  $23  and  its  par  value  is  only  $15  per  share. 
It  was  $25  then  and  it  is  now  $23.50.  or  something  like  that,  and 
the  market  value  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  stock  was  $116,000,000  on  Novem- 
ber 17  of  last  year,  when  it  had  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  and  the  Swift 
Internacional  as  a  part  of  it,  and  now  Swift  &  Co.  alone  is  selling  at 
!»!)  and  a  fraction. 

Senator  Noeris.  Was  the  Libby  stock  on  the  market? 

ilr.  Heney.  The  Libby  stock  was  not  on  the  market  before,  but 
the  Swift  stock  alone  on  the  market  was  $116,000,000  market  value, 
and  Swift  &  Co.  then  owned  all  the  stock  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
as  well  as  all  the  stock  of  the  Swift  Internacional. 

.\fter  taking  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby  and  the  Swift  Internacional 
out.  Swift  &  Co.'s  stock  is  selling  on  the  market  at  99  and  a  fraction, 
and  the  Libby,  McNeill  &  I^ibby  stock  was  selling  at  $25  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  and  now  it  is  $23.50. 

Senator  Norri&.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  on  sale  if  Swift 
&  Co.  owned  it  all? 

Mr.  Henet,  They  did  own  it  all.  But  I  say  they  have  parted 
with  it  and  put  that  stuff  on  the  market  and  have  taken  in  exchange 
$12,500,000  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  new  issue  for  the  entire  stock  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby ;  they  have  taken  in  exchange  $12,500,000  of  Swift's 
stock  for  the  stock  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  which  they  did  own ; 
and  now  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  putting  their  stock  out  on  the 
market,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  with  Swift  Int«macional.  of 
which  Swift  &  Co.  did  own  all  the  stock.  And  the  market  value  of 
the  stock,  of  the  three  together,  taking  it  at  market  quotations,  is 
$140,000,000  more  than  the  three  together  under  the  name  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  was  selling  at  a  year  ago. 

Now,  when  Hoover  said  Priebe  had  been  indorsed  unanimously  out 
at  Kansas  City,  and  I  went  out  to  Chicago  and  looked  that  up,  and 
found  what  had  actually  occurred,  and  that  they  had  nearly  passed 
the  resolution  condemning  Priebe  and  demanding  his  removal,  and 
how  the  big  packers  had  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  and  I  found  that 
the  sentiment  among  poultry  dealers  was  practically  all  one  way,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover.  I  then  sent  some  investigators  to  these  four 
houses  that  Hoover  told  me  that  Priebe  owned,  and  that  Swift  had 
no  interest  in;  and  I  found  that  they  were  nothing  but  buying 
agencies  for  Priebe  &  Co.  We  got  the  proof  from  the  files  of  Priebe 
&  Co.  in  Chicago,  and  also  from  the  files  of  these  particular  people, 
and  ascertained  that  they  were  nothing  but  agencies  of  Priebe  &  Co., 
buying  poultry  for  Priebe  &  Co.,  either  on  the  credit  of  Priebe  &  Co., 
or  wiui  cash  furnished  by  Priebe  &  Co.,  and  as  Priebe  &  Co,  is  en- 
tirely Swift  &  Co.,  why,  Priebe,  instead  of  no  longer  being  connected 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indii-ectly,  with  Swift  &  Co.,  was  nothing 
but  Swift  &  Co.  They  also  found  some  more  letters  of  Priebe  Co. 
They  would  go  back  every  time  they  had  nothing  better  to  do  and 
i-eexamjne  Priebe  &  Co.'s  files,  and  each  time  they  went  back  they 
found  some  more  letters  which  had  been  returned  to  the  files  and 
that  were  not  in  th^re  the  other  time  '^hey  looked,  and  those  letters 
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they  tell  me  conclusively  showed  that  Priebe  advised  Swift  &  Co. 
in  advance  of  what  he  intended  to  do  about  poultry  reflations. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Heney,  I  think  yon  were  going  to  tell  us 
how  you  wound  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  did  start  on  that,    I  had  lost  track  of  that,  Senator. 

I  was  asked  whether  or  not  I  could  not  suspend 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  you  are  back  to  the  Trade  Conunission ! 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  was  asked  whether  or  not  I  could  not;  suspend  making  public  any 
more  of  these  letters,  in  the  interest  of  the  Food  Administration 
situation  as  it  existed,  for  the  time  being,  and  I  said  I  will  agree  that 
I  will  not  make  any  more  letters  on  that  subject  public  without  first 
letting  Ml'.  Hoover  know.  The  character  of  the  letters,  if  there  are 
letters,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  act,  if  he  wants  to,  Mr, 
Hoover  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  such  facts  public,  that 
he  would  remove  a  man  if  he  ought  to  be  removed,  etc 

When  I  made  the  statement  tuat  I  would  do  this  liis  attorney  im- 
mediately said,  "  But  yon  don't  prMnise  that  you  won't  thereafter 
make  them  public ?  "  Apd  my  reply  was,  "  No;  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  any  such  promise  to  anybody,  because  if  acfion  is  not  taken, 
or  whether  it  is  taken  or  not,  if  I  conclude  it  is  in  the  public  interest  , 
to  make  them  public,  there  is  only  one  way  to  stop  me  from  making 
them  public,  and  that  is  to  remove  me  betore  I  do  it,"  or  something 
to  that  effect. 

Senator  Gfonna,  About  what  time  was  this,  Mr,  Hene^? 

Mr,  Henet.  That  was  early  in  March ;  I  should  say  it  was  some- 
where around  the  7th  of  March ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Gkonna.  1918? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes ;  1918,  So  I  went  back  to  Chicago  and  continued 
holding  hearings  and  went  on  and  held  the  hearings  at  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City,  and  I  did  not  bring  the  Priebe  matter  out  any  further, 
but  I  caused  these  additional  investigations  to  be  made,  so  as  to  make 
certain  whether  Mr.  Hoover  was  right  or  not  in  the  statements  he 
made  to  me.  He  undoubtedly  believed  they  were  correct  and  that 
had  been  toid  to  him  by  Priebe,  but  we  got  the  conclusive  evidence 
that  those  statements  were  false  in  every  particular  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  I  sent  the  proofs  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I 
am  informed  that  they  were  laid  liefore  him.  But  no  action  has 
ever  been  taken  by  the  Food  Administration  about  getting  rid  of 
Mr.  Priebe. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Is  he  still  there? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yea, 

Senator  Kenton,  Were  you  removed? 

Mr,  Henet,  No,  In  March,  when  I  wag  here  at  that  time — before 
that,  as  I  tell  you,  they  had  fixed  the  time  once  or  twice  to  get 
through — and  you  know  this  is  an  interminable  job  as  far  as  getting 
through  is  concerned.  I  would  probably  not  have  been  through  yet 
if  I  had  remained  there  until  the  present  time,  if  the  funds  had  lasted 
and  we  had  gone  on,  because  this  was  an  investigation  o£  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  if  you  took  the  packers  alone  there  was  constantly 
new  fields  opening  up,  and  we  found  the  packers  were  handling  ail 
kinds  of  food  outside  of  meat  products. 
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Take  leather  and  hides.  Why,  we  found  they  had  gone  into  the 
tanning  business  and  they  were  in  a  position  of  dominance  in  the 
tanning  business  and  they  were  storing  liides  at  the  very  time  shoes 
were  highest  in  this  country,  and  we  found  an  independent  rendering 
plant  over  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  manager  told  me  he  could 
not  sell  any  hides  at  the  prices  published  or  at  any  price.  The  pack- 
ers would  not  buy  them  and  the  tanners  would  not  buy  them,  and 
he  said  some  years  ago  the  packers  refused  to  buy,  and  then  he  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  tanning  company  to  tan  his  hides  and  he  had 
no  trouble  selling  his  leather.  I  said,  '"  Why  do  you  not  do  that 
now?  "  He  said,  "I  tried  to,  and  every  one  of  these  tanneries  in 
Pennsylvania  are  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.  or  Swift  &  Co  or  are 
under  lease  to  one  of  them.'' 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  had  not  finished  your  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Oh.  no ;  you  could  not  finish  the  investigation.  But 
I  had  agreed  I  would  conclude  the  investigation,  Senator,  by  the  end 
of  March,  as  far  as  my  part  of  it  was  concerned,  which  involved  par- 
ticularly the  public  hearing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  agree  to  conclude  in  March? 

Mr.  HsNBY.  I  told  the  commission  that  when  I  was  here  on  the 
Tth  of  March. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  when  they  called  you  down  here  to  pro- 
test about  giving  out  those  letters? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  told  them  then  you  would  conclude? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  that  was  when  I  told  them  I  would  conclude  by 
the  end  of  March,  but  before  then  I  had  told  them  I  would  conclude 
by  the  end  of  February, 

Senator  Kenyon,  But  vou  did  not  get  through  by  the  end  of 
March  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  did  quiti 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  because  I  had  agreed  I  would  get  through. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  they  not  want  you  to  finish  the  hearings  or 
the  investigation! 

Mr,  Heney,  I  think  they  thought  the  investigation  was  inter- 
minable. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  had  gone  far  enough? 

Mr.  Heney.  So  far  as  hearings  were  concerned,  it  had  gone  far 
enough.  You  see,  the  situation  at  that  time  was — I  am  not  trying 
to  keep  anything  back. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  just  want  to  know  whether  you  were  told  to 
quit. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  was  and  I  was  not.  I  told  you  I  had  said  I  would 
quit,  and  when  I  got  down,  I  came  back  here  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  was  the  end  of  my  time. 

I  had  gone  to  New  York  in  the  last  week  of  March  from  Chicago 
with  the  intention  of  holding  a  hearing  in  New  York.  The  commis- 
sioners put  no  limitation  or  restrictions  on  my  public  hearings,  and 
let  me  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  what  I  should  bring  ou^  what 
subject  I  should  take  up,  and  where  would  I  go;  they  gave  me  a 
free  hand,  backed  me  up  all  the  time. 

Complaints  were  made  by  different  parties  from  time  to  time,  like 
that  of  those  banks,  and  Tjevy  Mayer  has  made  a  complaint  in  writ- 
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ing — h«,  by  tin?  ivny.  in  attorney  for  Armour  &  Co. — and  eath  time 
the  coniiuissioii  hiul  del'ended  me,  stw^d  up  for  me  absolutely,  and 
they  were  bniiking  nw  in  what  I  wu.s  doing;  and  they  have  done  so 
in  thtir  report  and  they  have  done  so  at  all  times. 

.Senator  Kenton.  liave  you  not  :i  diMtinct  ini])rBS'iion  now.  iii 
your  mind,  honestly,  from  some  place,  from  some  source,  tiiat  there 
were  some  things  at  work  to  end  your  activitiesy 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  there  were  lots  of  influences  at  work  to  end 
my  activities. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  had  not  been  so  active,  you  would  not 
have  stopped  in  March,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  think  those  influences  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reaching  its  conclusions.  That 
is  a  mere  matt«r  of  judgment. 

Senator  Norrib.  You  did  not  have  any  hearings  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  When  I  got  to  New  York,  the  reason  I  did  not  have 
the  hearings  was  this:  I  reached  New  York  in  the  last  week  of 
March  with  the  intention  of  holding  liearings  on  the  ownership  of 
the  Wilson  Co. ;  I  thought  it  was  important  to  the  country  to  bring 
that  out  publicly,  to  show  that  those  three  banking  groups  owned 
that  corporation,  and  how  they  acquired  control,  and,  frankly,  my 
intention  was  to  put  Jacob  Schiff  on  the  witness  stand  and  find  out 
from  him  about  the  arrangement  ho  had  in  1902  at  the  time  he  was 
to  furnish  the  $60,000,000,  and  brings  it  on  down  to  date,  and  what 
its  connection  with  this  was,  how  he  came  to  get  in,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  came  to  get  in. 

When  I  got  to  New  York  the  German  drive  had  commenced  a 
few  days  before,  that  last  German  drive  that  continued  until  July, 
and  I  never  saw  a  more  excited  condition  than  existed  in  New  York 
City  at  that  time.  and.  of  course,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  that  and 
practically  nothing  else ;  and  we  had  a  liberty  drive  coming  on  for 
a  loan,  and  I  thought  the  thing  over  and  made  up  mj-  mind,  with- 
out any  suggestions  from  anybody  in  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the 
wise  or  the  patriotic  thing  to  do,  owing  to  those  ronditions. 

Senator  Noiiitis.  Let  me  sisk  ymi,  did  you  reach  that  conclusion 
because  you  thought  if  you  exposed  5ioine  nt  these  thinjrs  in  which  the 
gi|eat  financial  institutions  were  interested  in,  that  it  might  interfere 
with  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  exactly  why  T  did  it. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  yon  thought  you  liad  better  Ic;ivc  that  unex- 
posed rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  liberty-loan  drive 
and  other  governmental  activities? 

Mr.  Hknkt.  I  did.  with  this  limitation,  that  I  was  absolutely  e<mfi- 
dent  that  the  Federal  Trade  CommiRsion  would  put  it  in  a  report,  and 
I  had  my  mind  made  up  that  if  it  was  not  put  in  a  report,  that  I 
would  seek  an  opportunity,  whenever  the  conditions  would  warrant 
it,  to  testify  before  some  committee  of  Congress  and  give  the  facts 
myself.  T  had  my  mind  made  up  that  the  facts  should  go  (o  the 
country. 

Senator  Norhis.  The  facts  that  they  have  developed  by  the  New 
York  inve.stigation  never  were  brought  out? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  had  practically  all  I  expected  to  get  in  New  York. 
I  had  men  gn  to  New  York — Germon  Sulzberger.  T  had  heard,  was 
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fe('tin,i  soiiiowhnt  {ri'ieved  over  the  wsiy  he  li«d  been  tv<';-.to^l  in  thv 
Miittev.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ivhs  connected  ivith  Annoiir  in 
:-(>me  piu-liing  interests  in  South  Americti.  and  thinks  Armonr  is 
;il><.hHeIy  nil  Hfrhl. 

I  jniMic  up  luy  mind  I  was  soing  to  get  whatever  I  could  ont  of 
(icrii^on  SiilKbor^er,  und  that  I  wa:i  fitoing  to  put  the  bankers'  coni-  , 
'iiittee  <m  record  bv  having  tiicin  testify  nnd  by  getting  what  inr':.i  I 
criild  out  of  fh<'P'  us  to  the  details  of  this  tninsaction.  Bnt  I  sent 
a  tnaii  to  N'ew  York  with  instrnetions  to  go  to  Gennon  Siilxherger's 
office  to  inspect  wliatevcr  he  -  onld  find  there,  and  he  sncceeded  in  get- 
iiny  alt  the  information  that  I  think  1  could  have  gotten  at  n  p»ulic 
h.earing,  and  considerably  mure,  because  he  got  hold  of  what  we  call 
the  Bliick  Book,  which  was  a  nsemorandum  hook  kept  by  Gemion 
Siiizi  orger-  in  which  he  wi-ote  down  his  inmost  thoughts  in  regnrd  to 
things,  and  in  which  he  kept  a  report  of  meetings  which  were  held  in 
Aiinour  &  Co.'s  office,  and  which  report  shows  whut  is  now  admitted 
by  the  big  pa  kers  since  the  report  has  come  ont,  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination between  Xelon  &  Co.  (Ltd.).  the  big  English  coTupany  in 
Argentine,  and  the  Argentine  local  company,  which  is  a  Spanish 
name  T  have  forgotten,  and  the  American  packers,  a  combination 
and  an  agreement  imder  which  they  limited  the  amount  each  one 
^hi|)ped  to  England.    I  have  forgotten  the  other  details. 

Senator  N<)nins,  Does  that  apply  to  vVrgentine  pro<lncts? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Ghoxna.  Mr.  Heney,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  tlie  report 
which  was  published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hampered 
the  sale  of  the  last  liberty-bond  issue,  because,  an  I  understand  it.  it 
was  way  oversubscribed. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  think  it  hampered  if  at  all,  and  I  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  my  judgment  about  whether  I  ought  to  bring  that 
out  at  that  time,  but  there  were  two  aspects  to  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  criticize  you  at  all,  Mr. 
Heney.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  hei-e  that  I  do  not  think  that  to  let 
those  facts  be  known  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  public  becauf^e  every 
State.  I  think,  ovei-subscribed. 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  they  did.  But  as  far  as  this  oversubscribing  is 
concerned,  if  I  understand  the  modus  operandi,  the  banks  really  take 
the  last  jump  and  take  it  over,  and  if  the  big  financial  interests  of  this 
country  had  wanted  to  keep  any  of  these  loans  from  going  over  the 
top,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  fail  to  subscribe  at  the  last  minute  these 
additional  amounts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
of  these  loans  would  have  gone  over  the  top  without  the  aid  of  the  big 
flnancial  institutions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Dou  you  know  whether  any  threats  were  made  if 
you  did  not  cease  your  Activities  there  would  be  trouble  feeding  the 
soldiers? 

Mr.  Heney.  No;  I  did  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Gkonna.  It  is  getting  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Heney 
must  be  tired.    If  he  is  not,  it  is  an  unusual  thing. 

To-morrow  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  how  the  packers 
operate,  for  instance,  take  the  operation  in,  grain.  Armour,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  heavy  operator  in  grain. 
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Mr.  Heney.  Armour  is  the  heavy  operator  in  erain,  and  Armour 
&  Co.  elevators  in  Chicago  handle  23  per  cent  of  all  the  grain  that 
came  into  Chicago  last  year,  and  most  of  it  they  handled  on  owner- 
ship proposition,  buy  it. 

Senator  Ghonna.  But  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  go  into  that  now, 
,  because  you  must  be  tired,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time  for  us  to 
adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kenion.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Did  you  go  into  the 
Iowa  situation  in  your  investigation  f  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  pack- 
ing houses  in  Iowa,  which  have  all  been  put  out  of  business  practi- 
caUy,  except  three  or  four.  Did  you  go  into  that  in  your  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Heney.  We  went  into  it  in  a  general  way  all  over  the  countay 
at  that  time.  But  I  do  not  recall  the  details  in  regard  to  Iowa,  ex- 
cept that  of  Morell  at  Cedar  Rapids, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Morell  was  at  Ottumwaj  he  is  still  independent. 

Mr.  Heney.  He  is  still  independent.  Sinclair,  I  have  already 
told  about  here.    1  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present. 

Mr.  Lasatkr.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  make  one  statement,  that  I 
do  not  think  was  (juite  covered  here T  If  you  read  the  packers'  license 
by  the  Food  Administration  made  effective  November,  1917,  you  will 
find  that  the  packers  were  permitted  to  charge  all  interest  over  and 
above  5  per  cent  to  expense  account,  so  they  had  the  margin  between 
5  per  cent  and  9  per  cent,  and  on  class  2  between  5  per  cent  and  15 
per  cent  as  a  profit  on  all  borrowed  money.  So  that  really  gives 
them  13  per  cent  on  class  1,  if  borrowed  capital,  and  it  gives  them  25 
per  cent  on  class  2.  ^ 

Senator  Norkis,  No ;  it  gives  them  19  on  class  2. 

Mr.  Lasater.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  25  per  cent  on  class  2. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  is  right. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  16, 1919.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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thubssat,  jaittjabt  16,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aokicultdre  and  Forestby, 

Washington,  D^  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  826,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  Norris  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Norris  (acting  cliairman),  Page,  Gronna,  Ken- 
drick,  and  Wads  worth,  jr. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  if  you  are  ready  you  might  proceed, 
I  referred  yesterday  to  your  report  about  the  Union  stockyards  at 
South  Omaha,  and  said  tnat  I  had  some  data  for  the  year — 1916  was 
the  last  year  you  gave? 

STATEHEKT  OF  HON.  FKANCIS  J.  H£NEY— Besamed. 

Mr.  Henev.  Yes;  it  was. 

Senator  Noitnis.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  for  1917,  coming  from 
the  Nebraska  railway  commission,  from  whom  you  got  your  informa- 
tion.   It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pnt  that  in  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes; T  think  so. 

Senator  Norris.  The  receipts  for  1917  were  $1,336,448.92;  the  ex- 
penses were  $488,877.19;  net  $847,571.73,  a  per  cent  of  gain  on  the 
business  of  63.4.    The  operating  rate  was  36.6. 

And  for  1918  the  total  receipts  were  $1,575,518;  expenses  $776,- 
683.26^  net  $798,834.74;  the  per  cent  of  gain  on  the  busmess  is  20.7; 
operating  rate  49.3. 

I  think  I  also  have  their  profit  for  those  years. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  want  to  make  a  correction  about  a  statement  I  made 
yesterday.  It  occurred  to  me  last  night  that  I  said  that  we  had 
difficulty  about  getting  the  early  records  of  the  Omaha  stockyards. 
That  was  an  error.  What  was  running  through  my  mind  was  the 
Kansas  City  stockyards.  The  Omaha  stockyards  we  got  the  com- 
plete records  of,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  the  Omaha  Stockyards  Co., 
testified  at  the  Omaha  hearings  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever. 

At  Kansa's  City  it  was  G.  R.  Collet,  who  was  vice  president  of  the 
company,  whom  we  tried  to  get,  and  a  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  some 
official — assistant  vice  president,  1  think  it  was;  anyhow,  he  is  next  in 
authority  to  Mr.  Collat.  We  had  him  on  the  witness  stand,  but  he 
did  not  know  where  the  books  were,  and  he  did  not  know  where  Mr. 
Collet  was.  And  then  we  had  the  stenographer  who  was  secretary 
to  Mr.  Collet  on  the  stand;  and  we  wanted  to  inspect  certain  corre- 
spondence, and  she  said  that  that  correspondence  had  been  destroyed 
bv  her  about  two  months  before  that,  under  direction  of  Mr,  Collet, 
ffe  never  did  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  Mr.  Collet. 

UI 
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So  I  wired  to  Morris  &  Co.,  I  think  it  was,  Kansas  City,  trying  to 
locate  him  and  have  him  appear.  It  is  my  undei-standing  that  he  is 
now  located  in  Chicago,  and  lie  is  vice  president  or  Kome  other  officinl 
of  Morris  &  Co. 

Yesterday  the  question  was  asked  by  one  of  tlie  committee  as  to 
what  the  peiceiitage  of  earnings  were  for  the  Omaha  stockyards 
upon  the  capital  stock.  I  was  pretty  tired  _at  the  time,  and  my  mind 
did  not  work  ver^-  vapidly:  but  last  night  I  took  it  up  and  saw  that 
they  had  made  $901,858.49  net  gain  in  1916.  Of  conrse  the  $7,500,000, 
the  ciipitnl  stock,  at  12  per  cent  would  be  $900,000,  so  they  made  over 
12  per  cent  on  that  capital  stock.  Of  that  capital  stock  we  know  that 
$4,300,000  represents  stock  dividends,  so  that  we  have  $3,200,000  as 
being  the  actual  investment,  and  1  am  satisfied  it  was  not  that  much, 
and  $900,000  would  be  28.1  per  cent. 

Senator  Gboxna.  Of  the  first  issue? 

Mr.  He^ey.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  actual  investment  as  it  appears  on 
the  books — that  is,  for  1916 — and.  of  course,  those  percentages  of 
gain  from  the  time  it  was  $7.i)00,0n0  run  along  there  in  that  list. 

Senator  Groxxa.  That  is  net? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes:  that  is  net. 

Senator  Nohris.  It  is  net,  but  it  is  not  a  dividend  per  cent.  I  think 
we  understood  that  yesterday,  at  least  I  did. 

Mr.  Heney.  We  did  understand,  but  the  quastion  asked  was  what 
per  cent  it  was  upon  the  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  a  dividend  per  cent? 

Mr.  Heney.  A  dividend  per  cent  at  a  time  for  the  year  1916,  and 
the  dividend  per  cent  would  be  12 — slightly  over. 

Senator  Norris.  The  percentage  was  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  ? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  this  gain  was  a  per  cent  gain  that  year 
on  the  business? 

Mr.  Heney.  It  was  a  cash  intake  over  and  above  the  cash  expendi- 
tures. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  all  the  table  purported 
it  to  be.       ' 

Mr.  Heney.  But  that  would  leave  them  net  for  distribution  $901,- 
858.49  for  the  year  1916,  and  12  per  cent  on  $7,500,000,  the  total 
stock,  is  $900,000,  and  on  the  $3,200,000  would  be  28.1  per  cent. 

On  this  question  on  the  Borland  resolution  and  what  wae  done 
with  that  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
following  on  page  2102  of  the  record  of  the  public  hearings  con- 
ducted by  me  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  There  is  a  letter 
from  R.  C.  McManus  to  Henry  Veeder,  dated  August  21,  1916, 
reading  as  follows : 

(»n  the  full  .Turfldflry  Coniiiilttee,  Hunter  Moas,  of  West  VlrRliila,  Is  rieiui 
and  Steele,  of  Pennsylvunia,  la  not  now  on  the  committee.  We  can  rely  upon 
Wt^hb,  of  Niirtli  <'ariillna :  Cartln,  of  Vlrf^nin ;  Thoniae,  of  Kentucky ;  Tegfrart. 
of  KauKiLH;  Icoe.  of  Missouri;  WHHduim,  of  IlUuols;  Wtialey,  of  South  Cnro- 
llnn  ;  Onto,  of  Xew  York  ;  Caraway,  of  Arkiinsas ;  and  Dyer,  of  Missouri. 

I  am  nlMo  nssurtnl  thnt  Oarci  cnn  he  rontrolleil. 
yours,  respectfullv, 

It.  a.  McManub. 

RCM-Ion. 

Copy  to  I.KK-UFS-CHS-GFS,  Jr.-HHS-FSH-.TMI.VAI)W-.\SI-KM,  Jr.-TEW- 
ARO-MWB-TC. 
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I  think  that  in  justice  to  Mr,  Gard  it  ought  to  be  stated  here  that 
he  was  not  "  controlled." 

Senator  Grohna.  Who  is  Mr.  McManus? 

Mr.  Henbt.  R.  C.  McManus  is  an  attorney  for  Swift  &  Co.,  and 
wrote  thin  to  Henry  Veeder,  the  general  counsel  of  Swift  A  Co. ;  and 
then  the  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  all  five  big  packers,  as  shown 
by  the  indorsements  on  it. 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  is  his  report  as  he  sent  it  from  here? 

Mr.  Henet,  As  he  sent  it  from  Washington  to  Chicago. 

And  then  a  letter  on  August  21,  1916,  appearing  on  page  2103 
of  the  record : 

De.\s  Sir  ;  In  respoDse  to  a  letter  from  me  asking  specifically  whether  lie 
voted  against  an  adverse  report  oa  tbe  resolution,  I  am  In  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Joiieph  Taggart ; 

"  You  hnve  lieen  entirely  misinformed.  There  was  no  motion  to  report  the 
resolution  adversely  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  tbe  sub- 
committee came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  report  It  wthout  recommenda- 
tion. Xothhig  liaa  been  said  about  it  since  in  tbe  fuli  committee,  and  before 
we  eet  away  from  here  I  think  It  will  be  taken  up  In  tbe  full  committee  and 
tilled." 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  Taggart  Is  telling  me  the  truth  about  this  matter 
aad  tbat  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  the  matter  disposed  of  as  he 
desired.  I  believe  that  Ta^art  was  all  right  In  tbe  sabcommlttee  and  will 
be  all  right  In  the  full  committee.  Of  course,  the  only  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  running  this  matter  down  Is  to  know  what  we  can  depend  upon  In  the 

Tours,  very  truly, 

W.   M.   BOBDEBS. 

His  initials  there  are  W.  M.,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  should 
be  M.  W. 

Borders  was  attorney  for  both  Morris  and  Wilson  &  Co.  They  did 
lun  them  down  and  the  question  was  as  to  how  Taggart  voted  in  the 
subcommittee  at  a  session 

Senator  Gronsa.  On  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr,  Henet.  On  the  Borland  resolution,  or  how  the  subcommittee 
would  report  the  Borland  resolution  to  the  full  committee,  and  in 
limning  it  down  they  found  out  that  what  they  had  complained  of 
had  actually  occurred,  that  the  packers  had  voted  against  an  adverse 
report. 

Senator  Grokna.  The  packer's  were  obviously  opposed  to  the  Bor- 
land resolution? 

Mr.  Henet.  They  were  obviously  opposed  to  the  Borland  resolu- 
tion and  wanted  an  adverse  report,  and  he  had  voted  against  an  ad- 
'    verse  report.     Evidently  he  was  afraid  to  go  back  to  constituents 
on  a  record  of  having  voted  for  an  adverse  report,  but  he  voted  for 
no  recommendations. 

Senator  Gronna,  This  is  a  report  on  this  Mr.  Tag^rt,  who  later 
on  became  an  attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  An  investigator. 

Senator  Geonna.  Is  he  still  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Hesev.  Oh.  no;  when  we  found  these  letters  shortly  after,  his 
employment  ceased.  Senator, 

Then,  I  read  from  the  record  of  the  public  hearings  at  page  2107, 
tbe  letter  as  follows,  written  on  a  New  Willard  Hotel  letter  head. 
This  is  from  McManiis  to  Veeder,  both  attorneys  for  Swift  &  Co.     It 
is  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
101369—19 8 
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Menrv  Ve£deb,  Esq.. 

7S  We»t  Monroe  fUrcet,  Chicmio. 
Dear  Sir:  At  Wpilnpsdiiy's  inwlltiK  tln^  chnlrman,  relying  on  G.  called  lor  & 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  G.  ? 

Mr.  Hekey.  He  is  Gard,  of  Ohio:  that  is,  he  is  the  only  one  on  the 
committee  whose  name  starts  with  G.,  so  it  might  be  him  whom  they 
said  they  thought  he  could  control,  but  was  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  year  wa.s  that? 

Mr,  Heney.  1916. 

V  resolution  Invor- 

Senator  Norris,  Who  was  W.? 

Mr.  Henet.  W.  was  Whaley,  of  South  Carolina,  who  is  one  of 
those  they  said  was  all  right. 

G.,  second  to  vote,  made  a  speech  and  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Senator  Norkis.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Heney.  G.  is  Gard. 

Senator  Norris.  He  is  the  man  they  thought  they  had? 

Mr.  Heney.  They  did  not  say  they  "  had  him  " — could  control ; 
the  others  they  thought  they  could  rely  on  and  did  not  seem  to  miss  it. 

M.  la  Morgan,  of  Oklahoma. 

The  chairman  then  said  he  ^v 
necessary  to  find  out  what  an 
see  the  commission. 

Senator  lliToRRiB.  Who  was  the  chairman! 
Mr.  Henet.  Carlin,  of  Virginia. 

He  found  only  Mr.  Davles  there.    Hurley  and  Harris  were  away. 
We  have  three  possible  actions  by  the  subcommittee. 

One,  Q.,  Is  home  In  Ohio.  There  may  be  a  chance  to  call  It  up  while  he 
Is  away^ 

He  voted  on  the  resolution  favorably — 

tr  Taggart  can  be  relied  on.  In  tMt  case  u  vote  might  be  taken  to  report 
against  res.  The  chairman  advises  against  this,  becanse,  he  says,  It  would 
open  the  door  In  the  Senate  for  a  similar  resolution  there  and  also  give  tbe 
other  Bide  an  excuse  to  try  to  get  the  full  committee  to  reverse.  In  all  events 
he  doubts  If  it  would  permanently  end  it. 

2.  To  report  no  recommendation.  This,  he  thinks,  might  be  easier  to  do. 
Ta^art  would  rather  do  this  than  No.  1. 

That  is,  than  report  against  the  resolution. 

Thinks  tills  still  open  to  action  In  Senate. 

3.  Emasculate  resolution  to  cover  widest  possible  scope,  and  Bubcommittte 
pass  It  with  big  appropriation.  He  favors  It,  as  he  says  It  ties  Senate's  hands 
and  can  never  pass  the  House  at  thin  session  or  at  the  next,  and  even  If  It 
should  be  brought  up  at  the  next  session  and  passe<I  It  would  be  long-drawn 
out  thin);  and  do  no  harm.  The  administration  sent  for  G.  and  asked  him  to 
Influoucc  the  others.    He  has  done  all  he  can. 

Senator  Page.  In  referring  to  the  "  administration  "  what  does  it 
mean? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  reading  from  a  letter.  Senator,  and  they  were 
referring  to  Tumulty,  as  shown  by  other  letters.  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  administration  had  not  done  anything  of  the  kind,  because 
President  Wilson  is  the  man  who  directed  the  investigation  after 
it  failed  in  the  House,  and  to  four  Congressmen  who  went  to  him 
he  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  it. 
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The  letter  proceeds: 

The  cbalrman  of  tlie  full  committee  is  wltli  us  and — Carlln  says  very  llttie 
ctiiincf  tbe  full  committee  will  act  this  Beseion  aayway.  I  saw  CarllD  anO 
rode  arouiid  towD  with  him  for  an  hour.  He  saya  be  Is  sure  we  should  agree 
to  No.  3. 

I  have  wired  George  L.  McC.,  and  he  will  be  here  Klondey  night.  I  plan 
to  bave  hliii  go  to  Cincinnati,  where  hia  acqunintance  should  help  u!i  with 
Card. 

I  vote  to  leave  li  to  Carlin.  I-.  will  prevent  the  resolution  ever  passing 
the  House,  I  »ni  sure. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  "  L." 

Mr,  Heney.  The  "L."  referred  to  must  be  Colin  Livingstone,  of 
this  District  National  Bank,  who  wa3  lobbyist  for  Armour  &  Co., 
and  who  put  in  a  bill  to  all  the  packers  for  services  in  this  matter, 
although  he  denied  that  until  after  we  confronted  him  with  the 
letters.  After  he  had  made  the  denial  he  was  confronted  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Urian,  telling  how  he  had  taken  him  down  to  Veeder 
to  see  if  he  could  not  arrange  with  Veeder  for  this  money  to  be  paid, 
after  Livingstone  had  made  the  demand, 

Seod  Oharli's  back  here  Tuesday  mominq  with  full  Instructloua. 

R.  C.  M. 

That  is  E,  C.  McManus,  attorney  for  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Norms.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  Charles  "? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  know  who  Charles  is.  I  suppose  he  is  one 
of  the  employees  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Is  the  Borland  resolution,  as  I  understand  it, 
only  providing  for  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Of  the  packing  industry? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  Provided  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  be  directed  to  make  an  investigation. 

Then  a  telegram  on  page  2110,  that  went  over  the  private  wire  of 
Wilson  &  Co. — these  larce  packers  have  private  wires  from  Chicago 
to  most  of  the  large  packing  centers.  They  had  wires  in  to  Balti- 
more, and  ran  them  on  into  Washington  just  before  that  time. 


You  may  have  heard  of  objectionable  resolution  offered  by  Webb,  of  First 
National,  San  Angelo,  Tes.,  in  A.  B.  A.  convention  on  Thursday.  He  with- 
drew It  yesterday.  Nothing  so  far  ob.lectlonnhle  to  our  Interests  bas  come  to 
our  knowledge,  except  this  one  that  U  out  of  the  way.    Writing. 

BOWUAN. 

Senator  Norris,  Were  the  packers  trying  to  handle  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bankers'  associatiian  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  they  were  trying  to  prevent  and  did  prevent  a 
resolution  from  being  passed,  and  here  is  the  letter  to  Wilson  from 
Bowman,  who  had  sent  that  wire.  Bowman  is  the  representative  of 
Wilson  &  Co.,  in  Kansas  City,  and  here  is  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
President  T.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  &  Co, : 

Kansas  City,  fieptciiiber  .10,  19IG. 
Mr.  T.  E.  WiLso:^,  President. 

Referring  to  my  wire  to  you  this  morning,  a  rather  innocent  appearing  reso- 
latlon  was  offered  by  Webb,  of  the  First  National  Bduk,  San  Angelo,  Tes., 
la  the  A.  B.  A.  convention  Thursday.  I  haven't  a  copy  of  it,  buC  will  get  one 
and  send  it  to  you.  The  essence  of  the  beginning  was  that  this  Nation  Is  an 
agricnltural  one  and  Its  reeourccs  are  being  exhausted,  that  no  great  nation 
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like  oiii-s  ever  sui'ci'wlei].  on  the  coutrnry,  went  down  to  defeat,  tf  it  did  not 
huiibatid  the  Induatrlen  of  the  soil :  then  in  the  center  of  the  resolution  was 
eo)iie<l  In  nlmost  Identlcnl  InnKiiflfie  from  Confn^Rsmnn  Borland  to  the  effect 
a  eongi-essionnl  investigation  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  reason  for  the 
liiii  e  paid  ti)  the  produeer  iiml  the  price  paid  by  the  conauiner  for  meat.  While  . 
the  pnelterR'  names  were  not  mentlone<l,  it  wa9  squarely  Intended  for  us. 

Mr.  Hill  and  myself  did  some  mls.ilonary  work  with  the  bnniters  we  knew, 
uiiionjr  them  Mr.  Swlnney  of  the  First  National. 

Swinney's  nsme  appeared  upon  tliose  telegrams  that  were  sent  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  against  the  Borland  resolution  afterwards. 

Mr.  Xelson  Morris,  also  Mr.  Rich  of  Swift's,  did  some  work.  Yesterday 
nftei-noon  Mr.  Wehh  got  up  and  withdrew  his  resolution.  It  is  quite  evident 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  make  him  do  so. 

This  sentence  "  It  is  quite  evident  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
make  hiiii  do  so"  is  understood  by  Bowman  in  his  letter.  I  pro- 
duced a  photostat  copy  of  the  original  for  the  commission. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  elearly,  we  will  have  to  watch  meetings  of  this  sort     ■ 
to  prevent  resolutions  that  are  apt  to  be  rallronileil  through  without  any  one 
heioR  aware  of  the  Impoit  of  them. 

Sonic  member  of  the  iissnc-itu Ion  was  seute<l  near  Webb  when  the  resolntlon 
was  offered,  and  nmee  and  siiid  he  «»nsldere<l  It  of  enough  importance  to  have 
it  referred  to  a  committee,  to  which  the  conveiition  Anally  agreed.  I  do  not 
believe  10  per  cent  of  the  association  knew  what  it  was  about,  and  if  there 
had  not  been  some  opjwsltlon  It  would  have  been  voted  In  on  their  records. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  tliere  will  be  anytldng  objectionable  of  thla  sort 
made  a  matter  of  i-eeorU  with  the  association. 

C.  BOWUAN. 

Senator  Norbis.  Whiat  banking  association  was  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  American  Bankers'  Association. 

Senator  Xorris.  In  their  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Hembt.  His  letter  is  written  from  Kansas  City,  and  his  letter 
opens  "  Eeferring  to  my  wire  to  you  this  morning,  so  evidently  it 
was  at  Kansas  Ci^  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Heney,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  away  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  the  last  two  days'  sessions  here,  but  this  hearing  seems  to  be  of 
enough  importance,  so  I  would  like  to  break  in  upon  you  to  ask  if 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  are  regarded,  as  a  whole,  as 
favorable  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  HENEy.  Regarded  by  wliom,  Senator — by  me? 

Senator  Page.  No  ;  there  seems  to  be  a  general  charge,  or  general 
statement  in  here,  that  would  intimate  that  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  the  packers  were  in  harmony;  and  if  that  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  and  generally  understood  to  be  true,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  think  it  carries  that  information.  Senator. 
On  the  contrary,  the  intimation  here  was  that  if  some  of  their  people 
had  not  brought  pressure  to  bear^ — what  kind  of  pressure  it  was  I  do 
not  know;  but  he  being  the  president  of  a  rather  small  bank,  the 
pressure  might  have  been  an  intimation  that  some  of  these  packers 
might  cease  to  favor  that  bank.'  That  would  be  the  natural  pressure 
that  would  be  broUght  under  those  circumstances;  but  if  that  had 
not  been  done  and  the  resolution  had  gone  to  a  vote,  it  probably  would 
have  passed.  It  might  have  been  passed — so  says  Mr.  Bowman,  of 
Wilson  &  Co. 
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Senator  Norris.  Senator  Page,  as  I  understand  this  testimony,  it  is 
very  important  to  show  not  that  l^e  bankers'  association  was  corrupt 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  attempt  of  the  packers  to  control 
banking  associations  as  well  as  stock  associations  and  all  other  simi- 
lar organizations  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  action  that  would 
result  in  an  investigation  of  the  packers.  It  does  not  mean,  and  there 
is  not  any  intimation  that  the  bankers  were  not  patriotic  or  that  they 
were  in  league  with  the  packers,  but  there  was  an  attempt  made  at 
least  to  prevent  the  banking  association  from  passing  resolutions  that 
the  packers'  representatives  thought  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
interests. 

Senator  Page.  Perhaps  that  would  lead  to  a  thought  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about.  Would  you  tell  me  what  measure  of  success 
attended  the  efforts  to  control  the  bankers'  association  ? 
Senator  Ifoiutis.  That  letter  itself  is  all  I  know  about  it- 
Mr.  Henet.  There  was  not  any  effort  to  control  the  bankers'  asso- 
ciation that  I  can  draw  from  this  letter.  What  happened  was  that 
a  member  of  the  association  introduced  a  resolution  which  contained 
a  recommendation  that  an  investigation  of  why  the  producer  did  not 
get  more  money  for  his  meat  ana  why  the  consumer  paid  so  much 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  Government. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  introduced,  somebody  suggested  it 
go  to  a  committee  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  a  committee  instead 
of  having  it  voted  on. 

Then,  says  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  we  got  busy,  and  Nelson 
SlorrJs,  jr.,  was  tliere  and  got  busy,  and  we  had  Mr.  Swinney,  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  get  busy,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  man  who  introduced  the  resolution,  so  tliat  the  next  morning  he 
withdrew  it. 

The  pressure  was  on  the  man  who  introduced  the  resolution,  not 
upon  the  pankers'  Association,  and  the  pressure  was  obviously  suc- 
cessful, 

Mr,  Lasater.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  attended  that  bankers'  convention. 
1  drew  that  resolution.    Might  I  state  here  just  what  happened  at 
Uiat  time  ? 
Senator  Norbis.  All  right, 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  was  interested,  of  course,  in  getting  an  investiga- 
tion— that  was,  of  course,  after  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association  started  to  get  this  investigation,  I  was  not  a  delegate 
to  the  Bankers'  Association,  but  they  were  discussing  some  interest- 
ing papers,  and  I  went  around  to  hear  the  discussion. 
Senator  Kendhick,  This  is  Mr.  Lasater,  of  Texas,  Senator  Page. 
Mr.  Lasater.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  the  Bankers' 
.\ssociation  to  recommend  an  investigation  along  the  lines  we  had 
outlined  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit.  So  I  talked  to  several  of 
my  own  friends  in  regard  to  getting  a  resolution  through.  I  was 
idvised  that  they  thought  the  matter  was  too  lata,  that  if  I  could 
hive  been  earlier  and  got  amongst  the  country  bankers  tliat  there 
Tould  have  been  a  prospect  of  success.  But  as  they  are  city  bankers, 
«Qd  the  large  bankers  were  much  better  organized  than  the  country 
bankers,  that  a  matter  of  this  kind,  they  thought,  would  be  voted 
down  at  once. 

I  drew  the  resolution,  and  after  some  discussion  with  acquaintances 
of  mine  that  were  members,  Mr.  Webb,  of  San  Angelo,  did  present  it. 
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When  the  matter  was  presented,  and  it  looked  like  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  passing  it,  Mr.  Trailer,  another  ^end  of  mine,  and,  by  the 
way,  the  president  at  that  time  of  the  Morris  bank,  the  Kational  Ex- 
change Bank,  of  Chicago,  had  stockyards  there,  and  since  he  has 
been  promoted  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  First  N'ational  Bank,  of 
Chicago.  Trailer  is  the  man  that  stopped  action  on  the  resolution 
iind  requested  that  it  be  referred  to  that  committee  until  the  follow- 


ing day  so  that  there  might  be  time  to  discuss  it. 
Trailer  and  these  parties  who  got  act 


r  and  these  parties  who  got  active  on  it  were  Morris  people, 
and  by  the  next  morning  the  large  banks  of  the  country  were  so  lined 
up  that  Mr.  Webb  realized  that  he  could  not  put  it  over,  and  he  with- 
drew the  resolution. 

That  is  the  history  of  that  incident  before  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  at  Kansas  City,  I  think,  in  1916  or  1917;  I  have  for- 
gotten which,  1916,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hemett.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  during 
the  part  of  the  testimony  where  I  told  who  owns  Wilson  &  Co.  ? 

Senator  Page,  No  ;  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  Wilson  &  Co.  went  to 
the  representatives  of  the  three  largest  banking  groups  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  owned  the  biggest  part  of  it  yet,  although  they  sold 
enough  to  net  them  a  very  handsome  profit  over  and  arove  aSl  they 
put  in. 

Senator  Page.  And  are  tliese  three  banking  groups  favorable  to 
the  packing  interests,  as  far  as  you  know? 

iu-.  Henet.  Favorable  to  itf  They  are  conducting  Wilson  &  Co., 
control  it,  own  it. 

Senator  Page.  Yes;  but  you  say  the  three  largest  banks  control 
and  own,   and  are  the  banks  in  turn  controlled  by  the  packers! 

Mr,  Henet.  No;  but  the  packers  are  pretty  influential  in  some  of 
those  hanks.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  banks  are  controlled 
by  their  own  interests.  A  man  usually  acts  in  accordance  'with  his 
own  interests. 

.    Senator  Page.  And  which  are  the  three  large  banks  that  you  have 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  three  largest  banking  groups,  I  said. 

Senator  Page.  Oh,  croups! 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes.  The  principal  one  of  the  groups  is  the  Chase 
National,  with  20  per  cent.  The  Chase  National  is  affiliated  veir 
closely  with  the  National  City  Bank,  in  wliich  J.  Ogden  Armour  is 
a  director;  and  Mr.  McKoberts  the  Vice  President,  and  I  understand 
general  manager,  is  the  former  treasurer  of  Armour  &  Co, 

The  National  City  is  known  as  a  Rockefeller  bank,  and  commonly 
termed  that  by  the  public. 

Then  the  other  group  is  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  represented  in  this  in- 
stance by  Halgarten  &  Co. ;  the  other  group  is  the  Guaranty-  Trust 
Co.,  known  as  a  Morgan  bank,  20  per  cent. 

Tom  Wilson  acts  with  a  veto  power  in  a  committee  of  three 
bankers,  one  representing  each  of  these  groupsj  and  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  Wilson  &  Co.  is  pooled  under  a  pooling  agreement,*  so  that 
the  control  for  five  years  lies  with  this  pool. 

As  to  whether  those  banking  groups  would  be  influential  with  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Senator,  you  have  as  much  knowl- 
edge on  that  as  I  do. 
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Senator  Page.  I  should  suppose  tliey  would  be  very  influential. 
But  I  was  seeking  to  draw  out  whether  there  was  a  direct  and  inti- 
mate and  controlling  power  moving  from  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  & 
Co.,  and  the  other  pacKers  to  these  three  banking  groups. 

Mr.  Hexey,  No;  it  is  only  this  relation  of  interest,  as  I  take  it, 
Senator.  For  instance,  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  now  between 
the  principal  banks  in  Chicago  and  the  principal  banks  of  New  York, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  The  principal  banks  of  Chicago  are 
quite  commonly  known  as  packer  banks.  Tlie  First  National  is  the 
Morris  bank,  and  Wilson,  who  is  trustee  for  Edward  Morris,  who 
was  the  largest  stockholder  in  that  bank  when  he  died,  an  shown  by 
the  inventor,-  of  his  estate;  and  the  Port  Dearborn  National  Bank, 
known  as  the  Swift  bank;  and  the  Continental  Commercial  Bank, 
which  was  founded  by  Phil  Armour,  and  known  as  tlie  Armour  bank. 

The  question  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee  as  to  what 
tlie  rider  to  the  agricultural  bill  was.  It  was  intended,  as  we  be- 
Jieve,  to  head  off  the  Borland  resolution,  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Mann.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Cbalrmau,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  gcntleiiinn  from  Illinois  offers  an  nmt'nduient,  which 
the  clerk  wilt  report. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Amenilment  by  Mr.  Mann;  Amend  im  page  73.  after  linp  2-",  li.v  Inserting  tis 
n  new  paragraph  the  following  r 

'• '  To  make  investigation  relating  to  the  production,  transportation.  storaRe. 
preparation,  marketing,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  fowl 
products.  Including  the  extent,  manner,  and  methods  of  any  manipulation  of  the 
luarketR  or  control  of  the  vldhle  .supply  of  such  tcuni  products,  or  any  of 
them,  bv  anv  imllvldunlK.  gi-oiiiw,  Mssociiilions.  i-nnibiniilic.ns,  or  corpornttoiia, 
S50.000.'  '■ 

That  appears  on  page  1015  of  the  Congre-ssional  Record  of  the 
House,  Januarj'  8,  1917. 
Senator  Kendrick.  What  was  the  bill,  may  I  ask? 
Mr.   Heney.  That  was  tlie  agricnltnral  appropriation  bill  that 
was  up. 

Then  Mr.  Mann  made  a  statement: 

Mr.  Lbteb.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  that.  Does  tlie  gentleman  from 
TUInols  offer  It  as  a  new  paragraph? 

Mr.  Manr.  As  a  new  paragraph. 

Mr.  L&reB.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  gentleman's  statement  on  that,  please. 

Mr.  M.tNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  le  a  general  desire  that  there  shall 
be  an  Investigation  along  these  lines.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  la  qualified  to  make  It  more  economically  and  more 
efficiently  than  any  other  bureau  or  branch  of  the  (Government  service.  It  Is 
right  In  line  with  the  work  that  that  bureau  Is  doing. 

Mr.  Stafpobd.  Is  It  the  gentleman's  idea  that  this  Investigational  work  as 
to  the  monopolizing  of  the  market  by  cornering  foodstuffs  can  be  better  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  than  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 
I  snppose  we  were  oil  In  sympathy  with  the  main  purpose  of  (be  gentleman's 
amendment,  und  perhaps  if  we  can  not  get  the  fullest  results  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  there  can  be  no  objection  to  investing  authority  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  If  any  good  can  result  from  the  investigation  of  the 
holdup  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Mans.  Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  Is  beat  qualified  to  make  the 
examination  und  investlKatlon.  If  it  should  obtain  Information  wliich 
ought  to  be  turned  over  tp  the  Department  of  Justice  I  take  It  that  would 
be  done. 

Senator  Norms.  Mr.  Heney,  the  question  involved  there  was  really, 
assuming  that  an  investigation  was  demanded  by  somebody  as  to 
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who  should  make  it,  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, as  provided  by  the  Borland  resolution,  and  if  that  should  suc- 
ceed, then  there  should  be  no  use  of  passine  the  Borland  resolution^ 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  right,  Senator;  we  claim  that  the  files  of  the 
packers  shown,  and  I  have  read  some  of  tlie  letters  into  the  recoi'd, 
that  tneir  program  was  to  defeat  the  Borland  resolution,  and  they  had 
several  different  ways  of  doing  it.  One  of  these  ways  was  to  have 
the  investigation  switched  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  which 
had  no  inquisitorial  powers,  and  thereby  confine  it  to  an  industrial 
investigation  purely  and  simply,  which  would  be  perfectly  innocuous 
and  harmless. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  investigation  of  any  manipulation 
of  the  markets  or  control  of  the  visible  supply  of  such  food  productsT 
or  any  of  them,  by  any  individuals,  groups,  associations,  combina- 
tions, or  corporations. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Markets  had  no  power  that  would  enable  it  to  make 
any  kind  of  an  investigation  worth  while  of  the  manipulations  of 
the  market,  and  Mr,  Mann  knew  it,  because  a  letter  was  put  into  the 
record  from  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
so  stating,  and  it  appears  here  in  the  record. 

Senator  Gronha.  Was  there  a  record  vote  on  that  amendment.  Mr. 
Heney! 

Mr.  HxNEr.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Nonnis.  It  was  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Hbnbt,  The  letter  from  Secretary  Houston,  to  which  I  refer, 
appears  on  1017  of  the  Congressional  liecord  of  the  same  date,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1917,  and  reads  as  f^iows — introduced  by  Mr.  Borland : 

Departs(est  or  Agricultijee, 

WagMiifitoii.  Jiilp  e,  isin. 
Hon.  W,  P.  noRr.A:;D, 

House  of  Repreientatives. 

Dear  Mr,  BoRr.AND r  Tou  iisikei]  me  jesterdiiy  whether  I  thought  that  the  in- 
quiry proposed  In  your  resolution  Rhoiild  hp  conrturteil  hy  the  Federnl  Trnrtp 
Commlsaion  or  tlie  Department  of  AgriciUtiire.  I  um  very  defiDltel;  of  the 
opinion  that  It  should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  commission  la  created  to  make  Just  such  inquiries.  It  has  the 
requisite  powers'.  aniK,  I  iraatine,  a  personnel  eelectwl  with  reference  to  work 
of  this  kind.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  all  the  powers  required 
for  this  work  or  a  staff  selected  with  reference  to  such  tasks.  If  it  were  to 
undertake  work  of  this  kind,  It  would  necessarily  duplicate  the  machinery  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  department  can  and  Is  In- 
*  creaHfnglj  Invrstlgnthig  the  marketing  .imi  other  ectmomli-  problenis  iuvolvnl 
In  the  production  and  distribution  of  nil  farm  products,  Including  live  stock. 
Its  data  can  well  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  perhaps  we  could  extend  our  Inquiry  along  other  lines  the  comrai.sslon 
miffht  suggest. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

Then  Mr.  Borland  proceeded  to  sny : 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hns  had  n  very  definite  Idea  on  the  sub' 
ject.  niHl  as  Congress  liarl  created  the  conmilsilon  with  lis  proper  powers,  witii 
pi-oper  miichinery.  II  ipw-  dixit,  resullcd  In  a  llmltaliim  of  the  otherwise  very 
vague  |K>wer8  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  Diimrtnieut  of  Agriculture.  But. 
as  I  sny,  the  complete  answer  to  the  gentleumu  from  Iowa  (Sir.  Towiierl  is 
that  tliei-e  is  no  Inquiry  on  earth  that  he  could  not  hrlng  to  lieur  under  the 
jiowers  of  the  Department  of  .^grlculturii  hy  bhcIi  an  luneiiduient.  He  could 
hiltig  an  inquiry  Into  the  present  railroad  sitiintlon  umler  such  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  Its  powers,  and  so  it  must  appear  to  the  clunriran  that  tliei^e  Is  a 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  leader  of  tlie  Democrats  in  the  House,  was 
just  as  active,  against  this  investigation  as  was  Mr.  Mann,  the  leader 
of  the  Republicans, 

I  state  that  because  I  do  not  want  any  impression  on  the  inind  of 
this  committee  that  I  draw  any  distinction  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans:  thev  all  look  alike  to  nie  in  an  investigator. 

On  page  1018,  Mr.  Borland  said;  i 

Mr.  Cluilimnii.  the  jrreat  vicP  of  tUls  aiiiciidiiipnt  le  that  It  does  D«t  go  far 
enough  to  do  any  good,  and  Is  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  In  attempting 
To  do  what  It,  oa  Its  face,  can  not  do.  If  the  auiendment  acconitiliBlied  or  coulu 
nccompllsh  what  it  was  expected  and  on  Its  face  purported  to  accomplish,  It 
liiiclit  be  worth  the  mone.v ;  but  under  existlnR  circunistances  It  Is  a  waste  of 
money,  and.  moreover,  is  dangerous  In  it^  tendency  to  head  iitf  iin  elHclent 
i  n  vest  i  Jill  t  ion. 

But  I  say  it  is  not  deai;;ne(]  fof  the  purpose  of  conductins;  an  investisution  . 
such  as'  the  public  deniands  but  (or  the  very  purpose  of  sidetracking  and 
niaklnjt  iiupossibie  the  real  Investigation  needed  In  the  premises.  There  Is 
not  a  bit  of  doubt  upon  that  proposition.  I  aui  going  to  put  it  eo  clearly  that 
every  man  In  this  House  who  votes  on  the  proposition  will  know  that  If  he 
votes  "aye"  on  the  resolution  he  Is  voting  against  any  real  Investigation  of 
the  subject. 

We  Introduced  a  resolution— the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DooUttle) 
jiiid  myself — nearly  a  year  ago  In  regnrd  to  the  marketing  of  live  stock.  We 
have  had  hearings  Iwfore  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  at  those  hear- 
in;;>i  the  repi'esentntives  of  the  packing  houses  and  all  their  high-priced  attor- 
neys appeared  and  defended.  A  year  ago,  in  October.  191fi  there  was  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Mnrkete,  In  Chlcnso,  designed  to  conduct  an  1  n vest igii lion 
sneh  as  that  piMvided  foi-  In  the  Mann  amendmi'nt.  They  had  full  power  to 
rlu  It,  and  did  It  without  the  Itlann  ameniluient.  They  could  not  get  anybody 
to  appear  at  such  an  Investigation  except  voluntarily,  and  tiie  represent irtives 
iif  the  paclilng  liouses  of  Chicago  snapped  their  fingers  nt  that  bind  of  an 
investigation. 

Mr  DOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bobtjind.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  yield,  but  I  have  not.  The  men  who 
were  guilty  refused  to  disclose  the  evidence.  Then  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
fliat  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  not  any  terror  to  the 
rvildoers,  and  the  Secrefnry  of  Agriculture  agreed  with  us  in  that  position, 
and  we  went  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  asted  for  an  investl- 
eatioD  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Why?  Because  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  compel  them  to  testify. 

Mr.  QiTiN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Ckaibma>-.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  flllsslsslppl  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  I  wish  I  could,  but  T  can  not.'  There  Is  the  whole  crux  of  the 
situation.  You  are  to  have  a  choice  between  an  investigation  by  a  body  that 
lifis  the  power  to  compel  the  production  of  testimony  and  a  department  of  the 
Government  that  has  no  such  power. 

Now,  mark  me:  When  we  were  making  this  battle  before  the  Committee  on 
die  Judiciary  every  packing-house  manager  and  every  packing-house  attorney 
nils  ui^ing  a  resolution  similar  to  the  Mann  amendment,  and  we  were  llghting 
it.  The  whole  Issue  between  the  farmers  and  the  stock  raisers  on  one  side  and 
the  packing  houses  on  the  other  was  whether  there  should  be  a  compulsory 
production  of  evidence. 

Now,  mark  you:  The  Mann  amendment  does  not  and  will  not  and  can  not 
provide  for  anything  but  voluntary  testimony.  Nobody  la  afraid  of  that  amend- 
ment. Every  packing-house  attorney  in  the  land  will  support  the  Mann  amend- 
ment. Let  no  man  make  a  mistake  on  that  subject.  Every  man  who  Is  opposed 
ti>  an  Investigation  of  the  manipulation  of  prices  will  support  the  Mann  amend- 
nient.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Arthur  Meeker  testified  before  the  Judiciair  Committee  on  the 
hearing  on  the  Borland  amendment,  and  I  should  say  at  least  a  half 
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dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  while  opposing  an  investi- 

fition  of  any  kind,  that  if  there  was  one  it  should  be  made  by  the 
ureau  of  Markets  of  the  Agricultural  Departments 
Mr.  Mann,  on  page  1023,  had  this  to  say : 

Mr.  Mank.  Mr.  Chalrmun,  let  me  say  for  the  beneflt  ot  some  of  the  gentlemen 
Itiut  this  nmendment  was  not  prepared  by,  It  was  not  shown  to,  It  was  not  dls- 
I'USRed  with  packers,  and  they  know  nothing  about  It,  and  nobody  else,  bo  far  as 
discussion  In  advance  Is  concerned,  ontslde  of  Members  of  the  Rouse.  Let  me 
niake  this  further  suggestion ;  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FmoxBAXD] 
said  this  would  po!!tpune  &n  Investigation.  I  did  not  put  In  the  amendment  a 
.  provision  that  the  funds  should  be  immediately  available,  because  that  would 
have  made  It  subject  to  the  point  of  order  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made,  but  I  am  quite  willing  that  tliat  should  be  added  to  the  amendment  I  did 
not  put  in  it  the  provision  giving  the  bureau  the  power  to  subpcena  witnesses, 
liecarise  tliat  would  have  made  It  subject  to  the  point  of  order,  but  I  am  quite 
willing  they  should  have  it.  However,  let  me  make  this  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subpiBnalng  of  witnesses. 

I  had  rhfltge  of  the  bill,  originally,  creatiiig  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
They  were  Riven  power  to  subpcena  witnesses.  They  never  did  It.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  I  think— although  I  iniiy  be  raistaken^has  never 
suhpceniied  a  witness.  Why?  Witnesses  who  are  willing  to  coriie  do  come. 
The  minute  you  subpcena  a  witness  you  I'ender  him  Immune  from  prosecution. 
And  those  under  Investigation,  under  prosecution,  are  the  most  anxious  to 
testify,  because  they  can  not  be  prosecuted.  And  when  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions made  an  Investigation — 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  comment.  Mr.  Mann  makes  a  pretty 
complete  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  packers  on  tlie  proposition  that 
they  were  not  able  to  be  heard  in  investigations  conducted  by  myself. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  subpcenaed  and  put  on  the  witness  stand, 
under  oath,  more  than  25,  is  my  estimate,  based  on  casually  looking 
over  the  witnesses,  officials  of  the  big  packing  corporations  and  their 
affiliated  companies.  I  did  not  attempt  to  subpoena  any  of  the 
principals,  because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  the  matter 
open  so  that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  thought  that  as  a  result 
of  this  investigation  any  action  on  its  part  was  necessary  it  could 
proceed  accordmg  to  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr,  Mann  proceeds: 

And  when  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  made  an  investigation  of  the  packers 
some  years  ago,  although  they  did  not  subpnjna  witnesses,  the  packers  got  an 
immunity  both  because  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  had  power  to  subpcena  wit- 
nesses where  the  production  of  testimony  gave  that  Immunity  If  done. 

Now.  what  have  we  proposed?  A  practical  method  of  expediting  economy  in 
the  transportation  of  food  pi'oducta  frmu  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  using 
a  method  which  we  have  already  created,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  engaged  in 
that  business,  men  who  can  make  su^estlons  which  would  be  of  practical  value. 
If  they  discover  that  there  Is  manipulation  of  the  markets  they  will  discover 
it  outside  of  giving  Immunity  to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
they  win  have  the  power  to  turn  that  testimony  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  where  It  may  be  effective. 

If  we  could — and  I  do  not  linow  whether  we  can.;  we  have  not  been  able  to 
yet— if  we  could  send  one  man  to  Jail  for  manipulating  the  markets  of  the 
country  It  would  do  more  good  than  anything  else  we  could  do.    lApplausc.] 

But  up  to  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  an>'thing.  Where  we  have  made 
an  investigation,  we  have  granted  immunity  to  the  men  who  are  guilty  by 
making  the  Investigation,  and  the  investigation  has  done  no  good  in  any  other 
way. 

Now,  this  investigation,  if  carried  on,  may  be  of  good,  to  begin  with,  in  giving 
practical  suggestions  for  the  handling  of  tlie  food  products,  and  if  they  dis- 
cover that  there  is  manipulation  of  the  market,  then  th«  men  who  are  gtilljy 
will  not  have  Immunity.  They  may  indict  and  convict.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment may  receive  the  approval  of  the  body.     [Applause.] 
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And  thereupon  Mr.  Sidney  Anderson — I  tMnk  I  stated  yesterday 
that  he  had  made  a  talk  in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  I  was 
mistaken  about  that.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  he  offered  an 
amendment,  and  here  it  is  on  the  same  page,  1023 : 

Mr.  Ans^son.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  wish  to  offer  an  ameDdment  to  the  ninend- 

The  Chaismaw.  The  gentleman  trom  Minnesota  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mana ; 

"  '  For  the  purpose  of  said  Investigation  tho  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
and  bis  dnly  antliorlzed  agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  subpisaa 
witnesses,  and  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers.'  " 

Mr.  PrrzaEBALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 

The  Ohatbuan.  The  point  of  order  is  sustnlued.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mann). 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mann  states  there  that 
the  question  of  this  amendment  was  not  prepared  by,  was  not  shown 
to,  and  not  discussed  with  packers  and  they  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  records  here  taken  from  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  show  letters 
from  McMamis  and  from  Henry  Veeder  stating  that  they  had  talked 
with  Mr.  Mann;  that  they  came  to  Mr.  Mann  for  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing to  him  about  this  very  thing,  the  Borland  resolution.  I  will 
read  the  letters  into  the  record  in  a  moment  so  that  they  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

On  this  question  of  the  conviction  of  one  man  doing  more  to  stop 
this  than  anything  else  that  can  be  done,  from  35  years'  experience 
with  a  large  amount  of  prosecuting,  it  is  my  absolute  conviction 
that  it  is  a  wast«  of  time  and  money,  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  as 
much  money  back  of  them  as  these  men  have;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
convict,  and  that  the  remedy  required  is  an  economical  remedy  and 
prosecutions  and  convictions  are  not  economic  remedies. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  up  that  much  of  the  record,  I  want 
to  say  that  in  Oregon,  when  I  was  prosecuting  the  Oregon  Land  Fraud 
cases,  so-called,  during  the  time  the  prosecutions  were  going  on,  which 
lasted  a  couple  of  years,  the  taking  up  of  timber  lands,  which  was 
largely  fraudulent  under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  because  the  act  it- 
self, as  it  was  denounced  by  Secretary  Schwartz  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  as  being  the  prolific  instrument  of  fraud  and  crime  and  that 
never  ought  to  have  gone  on  the  books,  and  the  Congress  permitted 
it  to  remain  on  there  for  35  years,  with  the  stealing  of  timber  going 
on  constantly,  and  prosecutions  did  no  good,  and  the  only  remedy 
was  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  putting  on  the  statute  books  of  a  proper 
law,  and  the  reason  it  is  not  going  on  to  the  s&mo  ext«nt  is  that  Secre- 
tary Garfield  finally  construed  the  law  for  what  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  certain  divisions,  to  a 
point  where  taking  up  of  timber  lands  by  big  corporati()ns  by  the 
hiring  of  men  to  do  it  could  be  done  with  immunity.  Secretary  Gar- 
field ruled  that  the  minimum  of  $2,50  an  acre  meant  ''  minimum," 
and  that  he  could  classify  the  timber  lands  and  put  valuations  upon 
them  higher  than  $2.50  an  acre,  something  that  had  never  been  done 
before,  and  that  conclusion  did  more  to  stop  the  stealing  of  our 
public  timber  lands  than  the  conviction  of  20,000  Tiicn  \vould  have 
done,  because  during  the  two  years  I  was  prosecuting  the  taking  up 
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of  timber  lands  fell  off  about  one-half  in  Oregon,  and  when  I  became 
interested  in  the  graft  prosecutions  in  San  Francisco-  -and  it  hecitme 
obvious  I  would  not  get  back  to  Oregon  for  any  more  nvrk  for  a  long 
time  at  least — the  taking  up  of  timber  lands  Just  about  quadrupled,  is 
my  recollection — they  made  up  for  lost  ',ime,  showing  that  the  con- 
victions which  had  taken  place  there  had  no  deterrent  effect  and  did 
not  cure  the  evil,  and  the  one  great  result  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  prosecutions  in  Oregon  was  the  repeal  of  the  lieu  land  act, 
which  was  a  prolific  source  of  the  largest  amount  of  timber  Rteiiling 
that  was  ever  done  in  this  country. 

I  say  "  stealing,"  and  I  am  using  the  word  in  the  sense  now  nut  of 
crime,  although  there  was  fraud  connected  witli  pH  of  it.  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  getting  something  for  practically  nothing  which 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  real 
intent  of  the  policy  of  the  law.  The  lieu  land  act  was  sjiid  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  poor  homesteader,  who  could  go  into  a  place  and 
take  up  a  homestead  with  the  expectation  of  being  surrounded  in  time 
by  Deighbors,  so  there  would  be  a  little  school,  and  a  little  church,  and 
so  forth,  and  what  an  awful  offense  it  was  to  permit  him  to  remain  in 
there  and  have  a  reservation  created  around  him  that  would  cut  him 
off? 

So  Congress  has  put  as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  an  amend- 
ment called  the  lieu  land  act,  which  provided  on  that  theory  that  the 
owner  of  land  within  a  forest  reserve  could  exchange  it  for  land  out- 
side of  the  equal  quantity.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say  "  owner  "  if 
they  were  starting  to  m'otect  the  poor  homesteader.  They  could  have 
said  "  homesteader."  But  when  tney  said  "  owner  "  it  included  every 
railroad  corporation  in  the  country,  and  when  those  forest  reserves 
were  created  thev  included  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  had  all  the 
timber  cut  off  oi  them  under  this  amendment;  that  is,  railroad  cor- 
porations were  able  to  take  up  the  finest  timber  forests  in  the  world, 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  in  exchange  for  this  abso- 
lutely worthless  cut-over  timber  land  that  they  had  received  as  a 
grant  originally,  and  that  were  included  in  forest  reserves. 

And  that  is  the  reason  I  made  the  remark.  Senator,  to  you  the  other 
day  that  more  of  our  troubles — I  meant  our  economic  troubles — come 
from  our  lawmakers  than  our  law  breakers.  There  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  it. 

Senator  Gbonxa,  The  original  act  which  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Heney, 
I  think  also  provided  only  for  a  quarter  section  of  land,  I  will  be 
interested  if  you  will  briefly  put  into  the  record  how  that  is  evaded  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  That  lieu  land  act? 

Senator  Gbonna,  Yes, 

Mr.  Henet,  The  lieu-land  act,  as  I  recall,  was  not  limited  to  any 
quarter  section. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  the  original  act,  what  we  call  the  Oregon 
and  California  development  act 

Mr.  Hemet  (interposing).  That  is  another  act  from  the  one  I 
have  in  mind.    The  one  I  have  in  mind  is  the  lieu-land  act. 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  convicted  of  trying  to  defraud  the  Government 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  who  was  a  clever 
man,  and  who  was  very  closely  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  was  here  and  helped  to  put  through  this  lieu-land  rider 
act,  and  a  man  named  Benson  had  learned  the  value  of  this  exchange 
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propoeition  under  the  old  act  of  1891,  which  provided  for  exchanges 
on  school-land  sections. 

And  as  the  result  of  this  lieu-Iand  act,  Hyde  ojid  Benson  then 
became  active,  and  they  bribed  supervisors  to  recommend  the  creation 
of  forest  reserves  on  maps  prepared  by  them  and  reports  prepared 
by  them,  by  Hyde  and  Benson,  tnafc  would  include  the  largest  possible 
number  of  school  sections  that  were  vacant ;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
would  send  their  men  out  down  around  the  water  front  and  have 
those  men  sign  an  application  for  school  sections  under  the  Stat« 
law,  pay  them  50  cents  or  maybe  a  glass  of  beer  to  do  it. 

In  this  aplication  the  man  made  affidavits  that  he  was  taking  it 
exclusively  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  sign  an  assignment,  and  then  they  would  take  these  all  up  to 
a  notary  public,  wno  had  never  seen  any  of  the  men.  The  notary 
put  his  jurat  on  all  of  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  notary  public 
would  go  down  around  the  saloons  and  do  it  right  there  at  the  time 
the  assignment  was  being  signed. 

The  same  thing  was  done  in  Oregon.  He  was  very  active  in  col- 
lecting the  surveyor  general  for  tne  State  of  California,  and  he 
always  had  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  who  would  hold  these 
things  in  there  and  not  put  them  on  record,  because  he  had  to  pay  25 
cents  an  acre  when  put  on  record,  to  the  State— in  California  $1.25, 
and  in  Oregon  25  cents  down.  They  would  not  be  put  on  record,  but 
would  be  held  ready,  and  they  would  have  the  money  ready  also,  and 
they  would  pay  the  25  cents  or  the  $1.25  down  in  case  some  outsider 
came  in  and  attempted  to  file  on  this  land,  and  then  they  would 
tell  him  some  filings  were  ahead  of  him,  but  tney  would  not  put  it  on 
record  until  the  filing  was  authorized,  and  then  they  had  been  prob- 
ably in  the  General  Land  Office  and  wired  them,  and  the  Conunis- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had  recommended  that  the  reserve 
be  created,  and  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  sent  the 
recommendation  to  the  President,  and  immediately  they  would  take 
all  the  school  sections  within  the  forest  reserve. 

Those  school  sections  cost  them  $1.25  an  acre  plus  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  that  they  paid  for  a  160-acre  application,  which  would  make 
it  cost  them  not  to  exceed  $1.50  an  acre  for  all  this  land,  and  the 
very  minute  the  reserve  was  created  and  they  had  the  filing  on  it  was 
worth  for  exchange  purposes,  under  the  lieu-land  act,  in  the  market, 
$5j^.50,  or  $6  an  acre. 

There  was  one  reserve  created  in  Oregon  where  the  attorney  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  one  of  its  attorneys,  Pierce  Mays, 
was  one  of  the  parties  convicted,  that  took  in  200.000  acres  of  pool 
lands.    So,  at  $4  an  aero  they  stood  to  make  $800,000  on  that. 

The  repeal  of  that  act,  I  say,  was  the  one  remedy  that  was  of  any 
value  whatsoever,  and  when  those  prosecutions  became  so  odious  or 
odoriferous,  when  the  public  became  aroused  over  the  publicity  as  to 
what  was  being  done,  Congress  acted  by  repealing  the  lieu-land  law. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  packers. 

Mr.  Hexkt.  You  will  pardon  this  diversion. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Has  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  submit- 
ted any  of  its  findings  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  recom- 
mendations for  prosecution  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Henet.  Its  findings,  of  course,  went  to  the  President,  and  nat- 
urally the  Attorney  General  would  get  thorn,    I  have  no  knowledge 
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of  what  they  did,  but  I  know  what  their  practice  is — I  say  I  have  no 

?ei-sonal  knowledge;  I  have,  but  I  did  not  get  it  from  the  Federal 
'rade  Commission.  I  got  it  from  an  official  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  know  that  the  evidence  has  all  been  sent  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  that  some 
work  is  being  done  on  it  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.   Whether  any  recommendation  accompanied  it,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Heney,  I  think  you  said  yesterday  how  this 
investigation  stopped.  Obviously  there  will  not  lie  any  investigation 
at  the  present  time,  because  the  war  is  not  officially  announced  tg  be 
over. 

I  understood  from  your  statement  yesterday  that  further  investi- 
gation and  possible  prosectuion  might  interfere  with  the  war,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  supposition,  though  per- 
haps stated  as  a  fact  and  not  as  a  deposition. 

Mr,  Heney.  Senator,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  going  that 
far.  What  I  limited  myself  to  was  this,  that  I  did  not  hold  a  public 
hearing  which  I  intended  to  hold  in  New  York  City  in  the  last  week 
of  March,  because  after  reaching  New  York  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  a  wise  or  patriotic  thing  to  do  at  that  time,  because  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  German  drive  had  started,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  n 
liberty  loan  drive,  and  the  German  drive  was  quite  successful,  as  yon 
recollect,  in  the  be^nning.  There  was  great  excitement  in  New  York 
City,  and  what  I  intended  to  do  was  to  bring  out  the  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  ownership  of  Wilson  &  Co.  by  banks,  and  I  concluded  it 
was  not  an  opportune  time  to  do  it.  Therefore,  all  on  my  own  initia- 
tive and  without  consultation  with  anybody,  I  abandoned  the  hearing, 
did  not  attempt  to  hold  it,  came  on  over  to  Washington,  and  so  in- 
formed the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  had  told  the  commission 
early  in  March  that  I  would  conclude  by  part  of  the  labor  by  the  end 
of  March. 

Prior  to  that  time  I  had  told  them  that  I  believed  I  could  get 
through  and  would  be  able  to  get  through  by  the  1st  of  March — 
that  was  away  back  in  December,  or  it  may  have  been  earlier  than 
that.  But  I  did  not  get  through,  and  they  permitted  me  to  go  right 
along  without  any  interruption. 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  did  not  mean,  Mr.  Heney,  to  put  you  in  a  false 
position,  of  course. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  know  you  did  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Ghonna.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  it  might 
be  considered  that  going  on  with  these  prosecutions  would  hamper 
tte  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  of  course,  that  is  very  reasonable. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney,  I  got  that  understanding  also,  that  is, 
to  this  extent,  that  _you  thought  the  development  of  these  financial 
transactions  might  interfere  with  the  financing  operations  that  the 
Government  had  in  view,  and  might  interfere,  perhaps,  with  the  lib- 
erty bond  sales.  In  other  words,  at  large  financial  institutions  some 
of  the  banking  institutions  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  packing  business  that  it  might  create  a  condition  that 
might  interfere  somewhat  with  tbe  floating  of  bonds. 
_  Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  that  influenced  me  in  reaching  the  determina- 
tion not  to  hold  those  public  hearings.  Senator,  in  New  York.  Now, 
I  quit  a  few  days  later,  at  the  end  of  March,  in  accordance  with  a 
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prior  understanding,  and  so  there  were  no  more  public  hearings  on 
that. 

When  I  quit  I  wrote  the  commission  a  letter  and  told  them  that  I 
thought  public  hearings  should  be  had  on  four  or  five  different  ques- 
tions, including  this  ownei-ship  of  Wilson  &  Co.  by  the  banks,  and 
that  I  would,  if  they  concluded  that  it  was  proper  to  have  it  done  at 
any  time,  come  an^  hold  the  hearings  without  any  compensation. 
I  did  not  hear  from  them  further  on  tne  subject,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  been  very  busy  with  private  business.  They  evidently 
concluded  that  it  was  liot  particularly  important  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings. They  put  the  entire  history  of  the  Wilson  ownership  in  the 
second  report  which  they  issued. 

Senator  Page.  Where  may  that  be  found  ?  WUl  you  give  me  the 
title? 

Mr.  Heney.  It  is  the  second  report  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  called  Part  No.  2. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  dated  July  17, 
1916 — and  this  was  .taken  from  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  was 
brought  out  in  the  public  hearings : 


UORI.AND   BESOLUTION. 

.Mr.  Louie  P.  Swift, 

President  SuHft  rf  Co..  Vhicago. 

Deab  Sib;  1  was  In  Washington  Thursday  and  Friday.  July  13  and  14. 
While  there  I  called  upoD  Senator  Wadswortli.  Representative  Mann,  and 
chalnnan  of  the  Pedeml  Trade  Commission  Hurley.  I  learned  that  the  Bor- 
land resolution  will  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  also  Was  Informed  that  If  the  Federal 
Trade  Conrntissloii  should  be  Instructed  to  make  an  Investigation  under  this 
resolution  they  would  make  such  Investigation  aa  ttiough  It  were  an  investiga- 
tion originating  with  the  commission ;  that  Is,  that  the  investigation  will  he 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  own  examiners  and  employees,  with- 
out publicity,  and  directly  witli  the  concerns  or  the  industry  to  he  Investi- 
gated, and  that  under  no  circumstances  will  there  tie  during  this  investigation 
public  hearings  at  which  attorneys  may  participate  or  at  which  they  may 
examine  or  cross-examine  witnesses. 

J  also  learned  that  the  petition  signed  by  125  representatives  which  Mr. 
Borland  claimed  to  have  had  never  been  filed  or  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  and  will  probably  not  uow  be  ever  filed, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  signers  are  withdrawing  their  names. 

I  met  Mr.  Tomllnson.  secretory  of  the  National  Association,  who  Informed 
me  he  was  In  Washington  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  Borland  reeolu- 
doD ;  that  congressmen  had  been  swamped  with  telegrams  and  letters  opposing 
the  Investigation;  that  he  supposed  they  were  inspired  but  did  not  know,  but 
that  at  any  rate  such  action  hnil  slowed  up  the  committee,  ami  that  It  was  un- 
certain, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  when  the  resolution  would  be  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  committee.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  entire  Industry  would  be 
benefited  If  the  cattle  raisers  and  the  packers  were  working  together  Instead 
of  fighting  each  Other,  ond  said  tbat  he  was  anxious  to  do  what  be  could  to 
bring  alMut  such  a  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Copies  to  A.  M.,  A.  R.  n.,  T.  C,  E.  M.,  M.  W.  B.,  T.  E.  W.,  G.  F.  S.,  Jr.,  R.  0.  M., 
A.  D.  W. 

Which  means  that  it  went  to  all  five  of  the  big  packers,  Arthur 
Meeker,  A.  B,  Urian,  Thomas  Craig,  E.  Morris,  M.  W.  Borders, 
T.  E.  Wilson,  E.  F.  Swift,  jr.,  R.  C.  McManua,  attorney  for  Swift,  and 
A,  D.  White,  publicity  agent  for  Swift. 
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And  then  another  letter,  headed : 

Unitq)  States  House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aiigwt  H,  1916. 
Mr,  Henbt  Vebdbb, 

7ff  We»t  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
DiAB  Mb.  Veeder:  I  send  you  copy  of  resolution  Introduced  in  the  Senate  for 
your  Information.    Of  course,  I  have  no  control  over  what  the  Senate  may  do. 
Xours,  sincerely, 

James  B.  Mark. 
(S.  J.  Res.  163.    Inclosure  h.) 

There  was  a  resolution  practically  the  same  as  the  one  introduced 
by  Mann  in  the  House  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  what  it  refers  to. 

At  page  1925  of  the  record  of  public  hearings  is  a  memorandum  of 
a  conference  at  the  office  of  A.  H.  and  Henry  Veeder,  at  3.30  p.  m.. 
April  21,  1916;  that  is,  in  Chicago;  and  that  memorandum  states. 
among  other  things,  that  the  matter — 

should  go  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  rather  than  to  u  congressional  com- 
mittee under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  there  would  be  less  publicity  and 
probably  less  politics  In  on  Investigation  by  the  E'ederal  Trade  Commission  than 
by  the  usual  congressional  committee;  but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Congress  dies  March  4,  1917,  and  if  It  could  be  arranged  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  a  congressional  committee,  such  being  given  no  presmbulatory 
powers,  or  power  to  sit  outside  of  congressional  sessions,  and  with  the  fair 
certainty  that  the  matter  would  be,  for  one  reason  or  anotiier  permitted  to  die 
In  the  committee,  then  apparently  all  parties  present  would  agree  that  U  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  such  a  congressional  committee. 

Then  a  letter  on  page  2074  of  the  record  of  public  hearings  from 
the  Trade  Commission  to  Congressman  Carlin  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed investigations: 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cablin, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Conoressuan  :  Your  letter  of  the  27th  Instant  requesting  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  a  proposed  Investigation  of  the  meat-packing  Industry  and 
related  branches  of  business  has  been  received,  together  with  incloaures  referred 
therein,  and  given  careful  consideration. 

From  an  examination  of  the  proposed  resolution  submitted,  ns  well  as  from 
such  reading  of  the  printed  testimony  as  time  has  permltte<l,  It  Is  evident  to 
the  commission  that  the  proposed  In^'estIgatIon  Is  of  an  unusually  complex  and 
different  character.  Tentative  estlnmtes  of  the  cost  have  been  baaed  upoa 
comparisons  with  the  cost  of  previous  Investigations,  from  which  the  commIS' 
aion  concludes  that  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  packing  Industry  and  its  related  branches  of  business  would  cost  $142,000. 

WOULn   BEQUIBE    EIGHTEEN    MONTHS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Investigations  now  required  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  necessitate  the  u.=e  of  all  the  funds  available  to 
It  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  Is  evident  that  if  this  investigation  should 
be  undertaken  at  this  time  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  additional  tem- 
porary force  for  that  specific  puri>ose  and  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  incident  to  tlie  same.  Because  of  the  complex  character  of 
the  meat  packing  business  and  related  Industries,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mission that  a  comprehensive  and  thonmgh  investigation.  Including  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report,  would  require  approximately  eighteen  months.  Not  all 
of  the  force  would  be  employed  ns  long  as  tliis,  but  it  would  he  at  leaat  a  yeiir 
atfd  a  half  from  the  time  the  work  was  begun  until  It  was  completed,  the 
bulk  of  the  force  being  employed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 
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In  accurOan^.'C  with  tbe  foregoing.  It  Is  respectfully  Bii4;;.'>:Kte(l  that  If  this 
commlBslon  l»  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  an  Investigation  an  appro- 
priation In  the  amount  of  the  estimated  cost,  namely,  $142,000,  should  be 
made  for  this  purpoee  and  that  It  should  be  available  tor  the  payment  of 
siiliirIcK  of  employees  per  dt^m  In  lieu  of  Buh»lstence  and  travel  expenses, 
stationery,  printing,  and  necessary  office  rent. 

This  estimate  Included  $5,000  for  stationery  and  prlntlnx  and  $2,600  for  office 
rent.  The  aecesBlty  of  making  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  available  for  the 
payment  of  i-eiit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  appropriation  for  the  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  Is  nut  sufficient  to  provide  accommodations  for  an; 
■diiltlonal  force. 

It  U  needless  tu  state  that  the  commission  would  l)e  very  glad  to  undertake 
this  Investigation,  but  It  seems  desirable  to  Inform  the  commltee  of  the  Umlta- 
lions  with  respect  to  appropriations  under  which  It  is  working. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edwaki)  N.  Huklev,  Cltairman. 

And  then  a  letter  from  Eilward  >r.  Hnrley,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  dated  January  18, 1917,  to  the  President,  the 
Borland  resolution  not  having  been  acted  upon  in  the  House: 

Fedehal  Tbaoe  COMUIBSIOK, 

OFricB  OF  THE  Chairman, 

Waskiagton,  January  19,  1017. 
Tlie  Peebiuekt,  The  White  Houxe. 

My  Dkar  Mo.  I'Mt^HiintNT :  Yoar  letter  of  January  10,  Incluslii);  letter  to  you 
from  Congressman  Kent.  diit«l  January  fl,  regarding  the  |iroiK)H«l  Investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  (.'oninilsKiim.  of  food,  and  especially  of  meat,  and  sup- 
plies, and  their  <i>st.  liiiR  Imh'ii  rp<-t-lvei1.  'J'tie  suggestion  In  Cungrensman  Kent's 
letter  tliat  tlie  Ke<leriil  Trade  ConiinisKliin  priKeeil  under  paragraph  (d)  of 
iwtlon  G.  Iiidli'iile.s  Unit  the  inv(>stlgat)on  lit  aimed  at  present  high  prices  and 
liumetUate  ivlier  tlierefroiii.  The  Ueitartinent  of  Justice  In  entrusted  with  tbe 
enforceuient  of  (he  nntl-triist  laws  and  Ioih  existing  facilities  which  It  can 
presently  use  to  detrniilne  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  violation  of  these  laws. 
If  the  purpose,  tlien,  is  Immediate  relief,  the  nei>arlment  of  .Justice  is  the 
|)ro|ier  bu<ly  to  make  such  iin  Investigation. 

If,  ou  the  oilier  Inind.  the  puri>ow  of  the  proposed  1  n vest Ifjnt Ion  into  tlie 
cost  of  foiMl  products  Is  to  gather  dntu  luid  niiiterltii  which  would  be  a  basis 
for  u  complete  ec<moinlc  study,  then  an  liive«tij;atlon  on  ii  scale  nmcli  larger 
than  could  be  projierly  curried  out  liy  tlie  Department  of  Justice  seems  obvl- 
(lusly  necessary.  The  Kenernl  investliriilion,  Imwever,  by  any  one  administra- 
tive department  of  the  ll'ivernineiit  iilont!  lines  pi'evkiusly  nilopted  seems  to 
me  nt  this  tiuie  Inadvlsalile.  rrohiilily  two  years,  nt  least,  will  elapse  before 
the  invest i^ralliifC  IhhI}'  cunlil  c<ini|ille  iiuil  jiuMlsli  such  a  comprehensive  report. 
If  abnormal  conditions  piwnlleil  .dnrliit:  the  entire  L'<iurse  of  such  an  investlga- 
iliin  the  cost  figures  and  other  facts  t<igetlier  would  have  little  value  when 
applied  to  normal  (Tmdltlons.  Kuvthernioi'e,  were  the  war  to  end  after  the 
investigating  bu«ly  had  gathered  half  of  Its  data,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
tbjit  file  final  com|illatloii  of  cost  flguit-s  anil  other  facts,  its  fli-st  half  bused 
nil  abniirnnil  war  condllEona  and  the  second  half  based  on  the  conditions  of  a 
t>erioil  of  readjustment,  would  he  absolutely  valueless. 

Artificial  causes  of  high  priees,  such  as  the  manipulation  of  cold'Storage 
liliints.  might  lie  re^-iilateii  by  the  National  (5overnnienI  in  so  far  as  Interstate 
slilpoK'nts  are  coni-erneil,  hut  a  Federal  law  would  not  he  as  effective  as  indi- 
ridutti  action  by  tlie  States. 

The  cost  of  riraitlcally  all  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  coal  and  clothing,  have 
li^'n  rising  lu  cost  |iro)iortlonately  with  food  products.  A  separate  inveatiga- 
Mun  of  fmiil  products  wiiuld  iiiei'ely  touch  one  factor  of  the  blah  cost  of  food 
ITiHliicts.  and  an  Investi^atlou  of  the  high  cost  of  food  priMlnets.  «hlch  in  itself 
is  a  nialter  of  great  r;i  ml  ft  cut  ions  and  detail,  would  merely  touch  one  factor 
'■f  the  high  coat  of  living. 

The  appointment  of  an  ordinary  Investigating  committee,  I  fear,  would  not 
tiring  iiny  relief.     II  Is  so  large  a  subject,  involving  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
llll,tfi9— 111— » 
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cIpl«B  of  supply  art  demand,  aa  well  as  artlfidal  manlpolatlon.  that  I  am  cod- 
vlnced  that  tbe  only  kind  of  an  Inquiry  that  would  be  at  all  effective  would  be 
one  made  Jointly  by  the  heads  of  Government  departments  which  have  the  au- 
thority to  adopt  and  put  Into  effect  any  remedial  suRsestlons  that  may  result 
from  the  Inquiry  Itself. 

The  trouble  has  been  in  the  past  that  a  viIuminouH  report  Is  invariably  made 
at  a  time  when  public  Interest  has  subsided.  The  report  1b  then  submitted  to 
the  heads  of  departments  or  to  Congress  iit  tlie  time  when  there  Is  a  decline  of 
interest.  Moreover,  action  is  then  asked  from  officials  who  hiive  not  the  benefit 
of  first-hand  Information  and  who  do  not  care  to  wade  through  a  report 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  more  directly  with  the  cattle  ralsera  and 
the  wholesale  distribution  of  all  food  products  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  direct  relation  with  the* 
mtddleroan.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  authority  over  such  funda- 
mental questions  as  the  development  of  water  power,  which,  I  believe,  would 
lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living,  plaeing  water  power  In  competition 
with  c-oul  power  and  thereby  reducing  the  coal  hill.  All  these  departments  have 
certain  authority  which,  if  used  to  the  fullest  .«ense.  even  In  an  advisory  capacity, 
might  result  in  the  adoption  of  fundamental  Improvements  In  our  national 
system  of  costs. 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  trad« 
products  with  the  view  of  Iceeping  competition  free  and  open  so  that  compe- 
tition may  regulate  prices,  and  the  Deportment  of  Justice  Is  the  medium  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  nntltrunt  laws. 

My  suggestion,  therefore.  Is  as  follows :  If  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to 
appoint  a  departmental  committee,  which  would  Invite  various  interests  to 
appear  In  a  friendly  way  and  make  their  suggestions,  such  a  committee  nftght 
be  eimstltuted  by  the  assistant  secretaries  or  other  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlcnlture.  l>epiirtii>eut  of  Commerce,  iind  the  Deimrtroent  of' 
the  Interior,  with  one  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

The  moral  InHuence  in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  doubt- 
less would  be  helpful. 

Whatever  might  be  learnwl  in  this  matter — imd  I  believe  a  great  deal  could 
be  learned  by  a  sniall  departmental  committee  of  this  kind — should  be  applied 
immediately. 

It  would  not  be  neceasarj-  to  ask  Congress  to  give  special  powers  to  the  com- 
mittee.    It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  men  asked  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  will  do  so  without  force,  ekcept  In  some  rare  Instances. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

EnWAKO  N.  HUKLET. 

This  letter  to  the  President  was  the  reaiilt  of  a  call  on  the  Presddent 
by  Messrs.  Borland,  Gamer,  Doolittle,  and  Kent.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  Congress  was  not  going  to  act  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  President  authorize  and  order  an  investigation.  In  this 
interview  the  President  stated  to  them — and  that  was  about  the  middle 
of  January — that  he  sympathized  with  the  case,  b*t  he  doubted  his 
auhority  to  act,  and  then  Congressman  William  Kent  consulted  with 
his  colleagues  and  wrote  this  letter  to  the  President: 

Hoist  iW    llKeKBKKNTATlVCS. 

Waihinnliiii:  n.  C,  January  9.  JS17. 
The  Pkehidknt, 

Tin-  White  Hiittsi: 
My  dear  Mr.  rresldeiit: 

Subsequent  to  the  call  which  a  number  of  us  made  on  you  concerning  a  pro- 
posed investigation  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  food,  and  specially 
of  meat  supj)IleH  and  their  costs,  there  have  lieen  n  number  of  happenings  that 
would  make  It  appear  thtit  such  a  resolution  will  not  be  easy  sailing  through 
Congress. 

You  stated  that  you  realized  the  importance  of  the  Investigation  but 
doubted  your  authority  to  act.  I  would  resi)ectfully  refer  you  to  the  enactment 
of  the  63rd  Congress,  page  721,  where.  In  the  act  creating  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  you  will  Hnd  In  section  6,  paragraph  D.  the  following: 
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"  UpoD  direction  of  the  President  or  either  House  of  Congress  to  iDvestlgata 
and  report  the  facte  relating  to  any  alleged  violations  of  the  antitrust  acts  b7 
any  corporation." 

*■  Tills  speclfleally  grants  you  the  power  of  calllug  for  an  Investigation  and  the 
Mllegatioos  of  the  violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws  have  t>eeD  made  In  public 
form,  so  that  there  Is  no  question  about  the  foundation  for  your  giving  direc- 

I  most  urgently  request  that  you  dirett  the  Federal  Triide  Conimls^on  to  act 
and  nothing  but  a  desire  to  relieve  you  of  unnecessary  detail  prevents  me  com- 
piling allegations,  evidence,  and  specific  requests  for  such  an  investigation. 

The  suhject  is  one  of  tremendous  Importance  and  can  not  lie  adequately  or 
properly  handled  l>y  the  mnritet  bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
reasons  clearly  stated  by  Secretary  Houston,  namely,  tii&t  without  power  M 
administer  oaths,  subpoena  witnesses,  examine  accounts,  or  call  for  documents, 
tttere  can  be  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  hiatus  filled  by  the  packers  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

1   respectfully   and  urgently  request  an   interview   with  you  on  this  subject 
aniess  you  are  already  sure  In  your  own  mind  of  the  need  of  turning  the  at-  ■ 
tention  of  the  Pedernl  Tmde  Commission  to  this  subject 
Tours,  truly, 

WlU^IAII  Kbiit. 

The  President  after  getting  that  letter  wrote  to  Mr.  Hurley  in- 
closing a  copy  of  Mr.  Kent's  letter,  and  Mr.  Hurley's  reply  is  the  one 
I  have  just  read. 

Senator  Gbokna.  Mr,  Hurley  was  then  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission?   ■ 

Mr.  Henet,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That 
carries  out  one  of  the  plans  the  packers  had  laid  down  back  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Senator  NoRFia  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Heney:  Tomorrow  we  will 
tabe  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mclsaacs  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  later  in  the 
day  we  could  get  Mr.  Williams,  if  we  want  him.  But  at  least  from 
testimony  in  connection  with  Heney. 

[After  consultation.]  It  ought  to  be  had.  When  we  adjourn  we 
will  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Senator  Waosworth.  Referring  just  a  moment  to  the  letter  which 
the  witness  read,  from  Mr.  Veeder  to  Mr,  L.  F.  Swift,  in  which  Mr. 
Ve«der  relates  that  he  called  upon  me  and  Representative  Mann, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Hurley. 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

"I  learned  that  the  Borland  resolution  will  not  be  taken  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress," and  that  he  learned  various  other  things  which  are  already 
down  in  the  record,  through  the  reading  of  the  Tetter, 

It  ma}'  be  neither  interesting  nor  important,  but  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  say  that  Mr,  Veeder  did  not  get  any  information  from  me 
to  that  effect,  because  I  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Senator  Xokms,  I  do  not  tliink  anyone  ought  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  improper  for  anyone  to  see  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Veeder 
nor  in  Mr.  Mann's  confidence. 

Senator  Norris.  The  letter  does  not  claim  that  he  got  any  infor- 
mation. 

Mr,  Henev.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  obvious  from  the  letter  that 
Mr.  Mann  would  be  the  gentleman  who  would  know  most  about  what 
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happened  in  the  House,  and  the  other  part  of  the  informatimi  he 
got  there  he  got  from  Mr.  Hurley. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  I  am  not  endeaxoring  to  place  any  undtn 
portion  of  the  blame,  if  there  is  any,  upon  anyfody  wse. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  that  letter  is  only  important  to 
sliow  that  tlie  packers  lind  somebody  looking  after  their  business 
here  and  trying  to  get  information. 

Mr,  Heney.  There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  that^ 
because  you  may  not  I*  hero,  nnd  I  do  not  know  where  to  put  my 
hands  on  it  or  I  would  do  so  iiow^  It  is  the  letter  of  Louis  Swift 
introducing  McManus  and  saying  he  will  want  advice  and  perhaps 
assistance  in  matters  pending  before  Congress;  and  this  was  in  the 
spring  some  time  in  1916,  at  the  time  the  Borland  resolution  was  the 
.  matter  pending. 

Senator  Wadswoiith.  I  have  a  recollection  of  some  such  letter  and 
of  having  been  called  upon  by  Mr.  McManus.  as  I  remember,  later  on. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  I  could  read  the  reply  of  Congressman  Kent,  it 
finishes  this  subject.  I  started  to  say  that  this  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  Mr.  Hurley's  and  was  exactly  in  line  as  a  part  of 
the  plan  Ihat  the  packers  had  agreed  on  in  February  in  having  a 
scheme  so  large  that  it  would  be  unattractive  and  futile.  Then,  on 
January  26, 1917,  Congressman  Kent  wrote  ns  follows: 

The    PBKSIDENT, 

The  M'hitc  Uiiwe.  • 

Dear  Mr.  I'bkkiuknt:  I  lijiv.-  rt'0,.iviHl  ,\  V- 
eop.v  of  a  letter  adilresMeil  tn  .vim  l>.v  tlip  clii 
nilHRlon  of  till-  iliite  of  Jniiiiiiry  10.  1617. 

I  feel  mire  thiit  w\Hvr  tlic  pivsciirp  of  ji>i 
not  hiive  time  to  rpnil  tliin  iHHiummiriitlon  or 

IVriuit  nip  to  iiiiotP  llii-  conclmHiiK  iianiKriitihs,  wliicli  follow  nwirly  two 
liatEfH  (if  reaillni!  wliy  wmie  one  elstp  oiiRlit  to  net  or  fnil  to  net : 

"The  FtHlpi'nl  TnwU'  romiiiissioi;  is  iiitnwteil  with  tlie  rt'jrulnWon  of  tnideB 
product)!  n-lth  tli«>  view  |o  ktvtiiiif;  (tiin|ietltion  free  tinit  open,  ho  that  wmpetl- 
tlim  luuy  n-Kiilittt.'  prices,  iiiiil  the  1)e|>arti)ieiit  of  Juslk'C  Ik  llii'  iuihIIuhi  for 
the  etifoiveiiU'iit  of  the  iiutltnixt  InwM." 

It  Im  our  coiiteutliHi  thnt  the  Feilenil  Tniile  Coniiulssioii  ivns  given  authority 
III  Hiihpo-nii  wItTiesw-s  iinil  cMiiiilne  hooka  no  that  It  ml);ht  learn  how  to  keep 
ciimiK'titioii  rri4»  iin<l  oj'en  nml  inow  whether  or  imt  it  In  fi-ee  and  oi>en.  If 
not  Riven  thew*  |iinver»  for  tlilK  sikH-'IIIo  purpose,  wliy  Hhoiild  there  he  a  Federal 
Tnirle  (■(iinniiMMlon,  unil  why  shonlil  siitli  powers  have  been  isranted  It? 

■'  Aly  MUKWHtloii,  tlierefore,  Is  a.n  follows :  If  yon  coiild  s*«  your  way  clear 
to  appoint  II  deparinental  <«nin)ittee,  which  woiilit  Invite  varlone  Interests  to 
iippt'iir  in  II  friendly  way  nnd  make  their  siiggestlonH,  such  a  rommlttee  mi^ht 
he  iiinstltufed  by  -the  assistant  secretaries  or  other  r^resenta tires  of  lie 
Iiepnrtent  of  Auriculture.  rtepartnient  of  Ci)nimerce,  and  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  one  meniher  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  an  assistant 
attorney  general, 

"The  moral  inJluenee  In  the  presence  of  the  assistant  attorney  general  donbt- 
lesg  would  be  helpful. 

"  Whatever  might  be  learned  Id  this  matter,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  could 
be  learned  by  a  small  departmental  committee  of  this  kind  could  be  applied 
immediately. 

"  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  give  special  [towers  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  my  experience  thnt  moat  men  nsked  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  will  do  so  without  force,  except  in  some  rare  inatniices." 

This  toothless,  clawless,  unarmed,  and  unarmored  method  of  conducting  what 
Is  In  the  nature  of  a  contest  l)etween  a  lol:  of  illsorgnnlzei'l  meat  producers  and 
consumers  on  two  sides  of  tiie  field  as  against  the  entrenched  packers  whom  we 
have  no  hestltatlon  in  declarlne  to  he  law  hreaUern  wooia  be  laughable  If  not 
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tragic.  If  the  Fentoi-iil  Q'rtid?  Coiiiinlasiiiu  U  cuiiRtltuleil  ri>r  the  puri'"'^  ot 
having  the  Inmb  Ite  diiwii  Inside  the  Hon.  It  wuiilil  seem  tliiit  It  is  siiperlluoUB. 
There  are  iilenly  ot  iiieiins  of  aeriirine  Iiifoniintlon  uxire  or  less  nccuriite,  such 
lis  the  pat'kei's  lire  wHllntt  to  put  out,  liiit  we  liiive  lieeii  liopliit'  iliiit  tlirongh 
the  autliorlty  of  luw  we  coulil  have  the  ineiit  liuBitiesB  Investigated  to  the  end 
<if  obtaining  a  full  compi-eheneive  Itnowledge  of  conditions  of  production,  munu- 
facture,  distribution,  and  coKts,  which  Investigation  can  never  be  possible  ex- 
ce(>t  under  <lue  iiiitticirlty  of  law,  with  ample  pmvera  granted  the  investigating 
iMMly. 

The  alternative  H>  tiii--  Is  Si-crciary  Houston's  iiroiMJsltlon  that  the  Market 
Burean  of  the  A^'rlculiin'Ml  I>f))artnient  lie  granteil  ftill  inve»<tl)nit<n;:  powers. 
The  SecretaiT  frankly  ntiiied  tliat  be  pi-eferred  that  the  Feiieriil  Tnide  Goiu- 
misslon  should  exercise  these  pinvei-s  In  that  portimi  of  the  field  or  Investlgiition 
which  could  not  lie  peiietriitc<t  by  the  ordinary  courteous  Investlgntlous  of  the 
Mnrket  Bureau. 

Yon  know  how  averse  I  am  to  bothering  you  with  such  detail,  hut  I  ;iiu  sure 
on  reading  Chairman  Hurley's  letter  that  you  will  wonder  with  nie  what  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  for. 

Following  that  the  President  sent  the  instructions  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  make  the  investigation. 

Senator  Norris.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Friday,  January  17,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAT,  JAKITAItT  17,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

COHHITTEE  ON  AgRICUI'TUBI!  AND  FoHESTHT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Norris  (acting  chairman),  Page,  Qronna,  Ken- 
yon,  Wadsworth,  jr.,  and  France. 

Senator  Norms.  Here  is  a  letter  which  was  written  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
committee : 

(ExEcatlTe  committee  :  W.  T.  Creasy,  cbBlrmaQ,  CBt&wiMB,  Fa. :  Charlea  S.  Barrett.  Union 
City,  Ga. ;  B,  D.  Cooper.  Little  Falle,  N.  Y. ;  GllTord  Plnchot,  Mllford.  Pa. ;  Charles 
UcCartby.  Madison,  Wis.     Member  orranlEatloiia :  Fermera  EducailonBl   and  Coopera- 

.._.._    ..   -  -  (,,j(.g_  National  Council  of  Farmera  Cooperative  AssoclatlonH,  National 

■     "        ■  -  ■     ion.  National  Agricuitura!  Organlia- 

Conference  on  Marketing  anjFarm 
itlon  of  Jewlsb  Farmers  of  America. 
■cretar  J.  ] 

National  Boabij  of  Fabu  Oboanizations. 

615  WoonwABD  BuiLOiNO, 
WQukingion,  D.  C,  January  U,  '191S. 
To  the  AoBicuLTUKAi,  CoMMrrTKKH  of  llie  Sknate  flnd  Hovse, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gbntleueh:  In  behalf  of  tlie  National  Board  of  Fai;ni  OrKanlxatlons,  we  beg 
Co  Inform  your  wmimlttee  that  ive  indorse  the  position  taken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlssioa  for  the  regulation  of  the  meat  industry  of  this  country. 

More. than  3.000,000  farmers  tlirough  tlieir  representative's  at  meetings  held 
under  the  iiuspices  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organization  Iiuve  Kone  on 
record  in  favor  of  having  the  meat  industry  put  on  such  a  basis  that  the  Inde- 
pendent and  farmers'  cooperative  packing  plants  shall  have  the  same  privileges 
and  advantages  as  the  large  concema  We  firmly  believe  that  llve-stock  pro- 
ducers will  benellt  from  such  a  plan.  We  s^  nothing  letter  at  this  time  than  the 
proiHisals  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsaion. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  embody  said  proposalx  in  n  measure 
for  the  consideration  of  your  respective  legislative  bodies. 

We  transmit  herewltli  copies  of  the  farmers'  wln-the-war  program,  on  page  9 
of  which  is  to  be  found  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  August  meeting  Indorsing 
the  iHfsltlon  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  CommisslOD. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  T.  Obeast,  Chairman. 
Chas.  a.  Lyman,  Secretary. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the 
Government  acquire  the  rolling  stock,  stock  yards,  privately  owned 
refrigerator  cars,  branch  houses,  cold-storage  plants,  etc.,  referred 
to  as  being  on  page  9  of  the  win-the-war  pamphlet,  is  as  follows : 

10.  We  have  heard  with  real  Interest  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  the  Government  acquire  the  rolling  stock,  stock  yards, 
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privately  owne<l  rrfrlgerrttor  cure,  linmi'li  li<iuse«,  cokl-storncp  |ilaiit«.  etf.,  of 
the  meat  puckers  ami  that  the  invtiei-slilp  :inil  oiierntlon  of  tbese  uficeiiL-les  be 
declared  a  Guvernnient  monopoly,  tu  the  end  rtuit  there  uiay  no  li)u;fer  lie  private 
monoiiolles  of  tliese  vast  agencies.  We  h(;ai'tlly  ciinr-iir  iti  siicli  i'<KX)niiiiendn- 
tlons  of  tlie  Fetleral  Trade  Commission  and  iirge  their  adoption. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Mclsaac. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  HUGH  McISAAC,  WAR  LABOH  BOARD, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Nobris.  Please  state  to  the  stenographer  your  i-esideiic© 
and  business. 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  My  residence  is  Washington,  D.  C. ;  occupation,  with 
the  War  Labor  Board ;  an  attorney  by  profession. 

Senator  Nohris.  Were  you  formerly,  Mr.  Mclsaac,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes, 

Senator  Nobris.  You  heard  Mr.  Heney's  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  Veeder  vault  investigation? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes. 

Senator  Nohris.  Were  you  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  taking  possession  of  the  Veeder  vault  and 
making  some  examination  of  the  contents  of  that  vault? 

Mr.  MrTsAAc  Ye.s,  sir. 

Senator  Norms.  You  were  there  in  such  capacity,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  And  were  there  at  the  time  the  injunctioii  was 
served  by  the  court  against  further  proceedings? 

Mr.  ifcIsAAc.  Yes,  Jiir. 

Senator  NoHHi.t.  How  far  had  you  proceeded  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  in  detail,  if  I  may,  bo- 
cause  you  will  probably  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  Veeder  vaiUt  pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator  Noitiiis.  All  right. 

Mr.  McIaAAc.  I  was  instructed  by  Mr,  Heney  to  go  to  Mr.  Veeder's 
office  and  make  a  formal  request  for  inspection  of  the  papers  there 
relating  to  the  packing  industry,  and  so  went,  I  saw  Mr.  Veeder, 
and  stated  in  a  general  way  what  I  want«d ;  and  Mr,  Veeder  is  a 
man  of  rather  peculiar  temperament;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  controlling  his  emotions  very  well,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  very  much  rattled  and  nervous  about  it,  and  talked  it 
over  for  a  while,  and  then  said  lie  would  first  have  to  see  Mr.  Louis 
Swift,  and  he  requested  time  to  go  out  to  the  stockyards  and  confer 
with  him.  I  agreed  to  that;  and  in  the  nioanwhile  I  asked  if  he  had 
any  indexes  to  his  fil&s,  and  was  told  he  had;  and  I  suggested  that 
while  he  was  out  at  the  stockyards  that  I  might  look  over  the  indexes 
and  see  if,  in  a  general  way,  we  could  determine  just  what  we 
wanted. 

So,  while  he  was  at  the  stockyards  I  took  a  complete  copy  of  his 
file  indexes;  they  were  very  lengthy. 

And  when  he  came  back  he  said  that  we  could  go  ahead  with  the 
examination,  except  that  he  would  first  inspect  all  papers  before  sub- 
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mittmg  them  to  me,  and  that  he  would  determine  whetlior  they  were 
purely  legal  papers,  purely  papers  belongiUfi  to  the  office  in  his 
capacity  as  an  attorney,  or  whether  they  wei-e  papers  of  the  packing 
corporations. 

I  objected  to  that:  but  at  the  time  Mr,  Heney  was  away,  and  I 
anticipated  that  he  would  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Veeder,  from  what  I  had  heard  before.  I  had  heard  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  office  in  a  general  way,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  things 
going  and  ke«p  in  contact  with  him,  and  not  come  to  an  open  break 
while  Mr.  Heney  was  away,  and  keep  the  thing  moving  along. 

Well,  we  started  in — first  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Lederman  went  into 
the  vault  and  went  over  certain  files  from  the  index  I  had.  Mr. 
Lederman,  his  clerk,  would  go  into  the  vault  and  bring  them  out,  and 
in  the  beginning  I  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  let  me  go  through 
some  of  the  files  without  his  first  submitting  them,  and  I  went  through 
a  few  that  way,  and  then,  as  the  thing  went  on,  there  were  some 
things  turned  up  in  the  files  that  he  had  perhaps  forgotten  were 
fhei-e.  He  remarlced  once  in  a'while  that  he  did  not  even  know  those 
things  wei-e  in  the  files.  He  became  more  and  more  obsti-uctive  as 
the  thinjr  went  along,  and  I  made  no  formal  demand  for  copies  of 
anv  of  the  papers  I  saw. 

My  idea  was  to  get  through  as  many  of  them  as  possible  before 
making  any  formal  demands,  although  I  did  as  the  work  went  along 
take  copies  of  a  few  things ;  among  them  being  percentages,  which 
apparently  were  the  percentage  figures  under  which  they  divided  the 
various  purchases  and  which  correspond  with  the  total  number  of 
cattle  purchased  for  a  great  manj"  years  before  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  purchases  of  the  packers, 

I  forget  to  mention  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  after  I  had  com- 
pleter! the  index  and  Mr.  Veeder  came  back,  it  was  then  late,  and  he 
suggested  that  we  go  on  the  next  day.  I  said  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  his  protection  as  well  as  ours  that  we  place  a  seal  on 
the  vault  during  the  night,  and  he  at  first  demurretl  to  that,  but 
(rnally  agi-eed  to  do  it.  I  had  no  legal  authority  to  arbitrarily  place 
the  seal  on,  and  did  not  want  to  do  that.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to 
get  into  the  vault  to  take  out  routine  papers  when  the  office  opened 
m  the  morning.  So  I  agreed  to  get  there  in  the  mornings  early  and 
personally  remove  the  seals  and  tlien  we  coidd  go  on  with  the  work, 
and  they  would  take  out  in  my  presence  the  papers  needed  for  the 
routine  work  of  the  day.    And  we  did  that  for  a  day  or  two. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  Mr.  Heney  had  commenced  the  hear- 
ing, and  some  matters  had  come  out  that  annoyed  the  packers  con- 
siderably, and  Mr.  Veeder  had  been  growing  more  and  more  obstruct- 
ive as  the  thing  went  along,  raising  abjections  all  the  timei.  Some 
dajs  he  would  oe  in  an  apparently  good  mood  and  humor,  and  the 
next  day  he  would  threaten  to  end  tne  thing  entirely.  And  on  the 
last  day  that  I  was  in  there  going  over  any  of  the  papers,  I  called  for 
the  file  of  Libby.  McNeal  &  liiopy,  and  that  seemed  to  disturb  him 
considerably.  He  denied  that  there  was  anything  in  that  at  all.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  there  but  matters  he  had  handled  as  counsel, 
and  he  brought  out  one  file  finally  that  he  said  contained  nothing  but 
deeds,  and  he  looked  through  some  of  the  papers,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  last  day  he  would  sit  there  [illustrating]  and  I  would  sit  here 
and  he  would  hunch  up  over  the  papers  and  look  them  over  and  put 
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them  aside ;  some  he  would  give  to  me  that  were  of  no  consequem 
in  the  investigation. 

I  might  mention  the  reason  I  wanted  to  see  the  Libby,  McNeil  i 
Libbjr  file  was  because  a  short  time  before  there  was  a  bill  in  CongM 
affecting  the  Alaska  fisheries;  it  was  a  bill  under  which  anybody  wh 
would  me  a  map  showing  location,  and  pay  certain  fees — the  BalEOOl 
have  certain  runs,  as  I  understand  it,  and  anybody  who  had  filed  ft 
location  would  have  a  perpetual  right  to  those  runs,  which  was  some- 
what along  the  line  of  the  system  of  finding  a  mining  claim.  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby,  which  is  a  Swift  corporation,  have  very  large  inter 
csts  in  the  Alaska  fisheries,  and  I  believe  that  I  would  have  fonni 
something  in  reference  to  that  in  those  files.  That  le^slation,  I 
believe,  passed  the  House  committee  and  was  defeated  on  the  floor; 
I  believe  Mr.  Kent  and  some  others  raised  objections  to  it. 

At  any  rate.  I  did  not  see  that  file,  with  the  exception  of  a  fe« 
deeds. 

The  next  morning  when  I  went  over  there,  Mr.  Veeder  said  hi 
intended  to  end  the  thing,  and  he  was  going  to  take  the  seal  off. 

Meanwhile,  some  days  they  would  say,  when  I  went  there,  that  th» 
did  not  need  any  papers,  but  that  Veeder  himself  had  to  be  out,  and 
he  would  not  do  any  work  that  day,  because  Veeder  had  insisted  thlt 
he  should  personally  handle  the  papers,,  and  he  would  not  delegati 
any  person  in  the  office  to  inspect  the  papers  before  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  me. 

And  we  got  on  agreeably  enough.  Veeder  and  I,  except  I  was  in  • 
very  difficult  position.  I  did  not  trust  either  Veeder  or  Lederman, 
his  ussistant.  I  had  been  warned  that  Jjederman  was  a  rather  shif^ 
individual,  and  Tjedennan  was  the  man  who  used  to  go  into  the  vauJt 
and  bring  out  the  papers,  and  I  noticed  in  one  file,  marked  ^  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  file,"  that  apparently  some  papers  wen 
missing,  and  I,  walked  in  after  Lederman  into  the  vault  one  day 
and  found  a  second  file  laid  aside  on  a  shelf  away  from  the  filin); 
cabinets,  and  I  brought  that  out  myself,  and  I  did  not  let  Ledermas 
know  what  was  in  my  mind,  but  I  urged  him  to  be  careful  about  con- 
cealing anv  files,  and  be  careful  to  bring  out  everything  that  was  in  t 
file. 

That  ended  it.  That  brings  it  up  to  Mr.  Heney's  story,  when  tlw 
next  day  Veeder  took  off  the  seals,  and  the  matter  was  turned  ov« 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  they  brought  a  search  warrant- 
Senator  NoBRis.  Did  you  operate  any  under  the  search  warrant? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  over  there. 

Senator  Norris.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  did. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Under  the  search  warrant  we  were  in  there  not  so 
very  long,  and  we  took  a  number  of  papers  from  the  files;  some  of 
those  I  had  seen  previously.  Most  of  those  I  worked  on  that  day 
were  most  of  those  I  had  seen,  and  thcv  were  put  into  the  suit  case, 
and  that  was  brought  into  court  and  afterwards  returned. 

Of  the  papers  that  I  saw  as  I  went  along  I  can  remember  several 
of  them,  and  I  remember  others  in  a  generalway. 

Senator  Nohris.  Well,  before  you  tell  as  to  the  contents  of  them, 
what  happened  in  the  injunction  suit  that  was  brought  to  restrain 
you  from  going  further?  After  the  search  warrant  was  issued  there 
was  an  injunction  issued? 
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.  McIbaac.  Thei-e  was  an  injunction  issued,  and  the  whole  thing 
leld  up  in  the  courts  then  until  it  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
mment,  and  this  suit  case,  which  contained  the  papers  taken 

a  myself  and  others  who  were  working  there  that  day,  was 

wtor  NoRBis.  It  was  returned? 

.  McIsAAC.  Yes. 

Mitor  NoRKis.  You  have  not  ever  seen  those  papers  since! 

.  McIsAAC.  I  have  not.    The  commission  afterwards  attempted 

t  further  access  to  the  papers,  and  I  think  Mr.  Adams  can  give 

omething  on  that.    I  was  not  in  that. 

lator  XoRRis.  You  can  tell  the  committee  what  you  did  see  and 

it  was. 

.  McIsAAC.  Well,  there  were  a  great  mass  of  papers  and  just 
■  things  that  stick  out  in  my  mind, 
e  thine  that  struck  me  was — it  seems  the  packers  had  engaged 

Wel(^  whom  I  think  was  formerly  of  Yale,  to  frame — 1£  my 
lection  is  correct — the  answer  of  the  packers  to  the  Feder^ 
B  Commission  investigation;  that  is,  he  was  to  prepare  any 
nent  which  they  would  furnish  to  the  commission  and  to  the 
c  as  well,  and  there  was  a  copy  of  that,  of  Prof.  Weld's  draft 
3  Veeder  papers  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  file,  and  the 
s  that  struck  me  in  tliat  was  Prof.  Weld  made  very  positive 
nents  as  to  their  being  no  combination  or  any  restraints  or 
«ncerted  action  among  the  packers.  I  remember  one  sentence 
ning,  *' There  is  no  combination  among  the  packers."  And 
iver  statements  of  that  kind  were  they  were  changed  in  written 
iranda  which  looked  like  Veeder's  hand  writing,  so  as  not  to 

the  positive  statement,  although  a  casual  reading  of  it  would 
Ihe  person  the  impression  that  the  statement  was  made. 
t_  the  whole  thing  was  changed  so  that  there  was  no  positive 
ion  that  there  was  not  any  combination  or  that  there  was  not 
estraint.  All  those  things  were  eliminated  from  Prof.  Weld's 
nent. 

3re  was  another  letter — tliere  was  a  file  of  the  American  Meat 
jrs'  Association — there  was  a  letter  in  that,  I  think,  from  Swift 
.  to  Veeder,  arranging  for  the  payment  of  $5,000  a  year  to 
je  L.  McCarthy,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  and  there  was 
ition,  apparently  in  Veeder's  writing,  on  the  face  of  that  which 
"  No  book  entry ;  charge  Arthur  Meeker  account."  Meeker  is 
president  of  Armour  &  Co.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter 
)W  what  service  McCarthy  perfoi-med  for  the  packers,  but  they 
members  of  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Association,  with  a 
er  of  small  dealers;  and.  I  think,  McCarthy  had  something  to 
th  the  opposition  to  the  Borland  resolution.     The  context  ot  the 

indicate  the  $5,000  was  a  yearly  salarj,  which  had  been  paid 
ime  time. 

sre  was  also  correspondence  between  Borders — Borders  was 
ley  for  Morris  &  Co, — and  the  correspondence  in  that  and  other 
eemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  the  man  who  handled  direct  dis- 
iionsof  money  pretty  much,  and  there  was  correspondence  con- 
ig  contributions  to  campaign  funds  and  all  that.  I  remember 
hing  about  contributions  to  candidates  for  assessor  in  some 
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town  down  in  the  Middle  West,  where  tliey  contributed  to  both  ta* 
didates  small  amounts,  and  there  was  the  statement  that  it  would ' 
well  to  have  a  friend,  no  matter  which  one  was  elected.     And  in  tl 
connection  thei-e  was  also  some  reference  to  a  contribution  to  ( 
campaign  of  Joseph  Taggart,  former  Conj^ressman  from  Kansas^  i 
that  contribution  was  $1,000.  and  it  was  paid  on  a  strictly  busuMa 
basis;  that  is,  it  was  divided  up  among  the  five  packers  in  the  per 
centages  in  which  they  do  business. 

Senator  Kknton.  Were  there  any  reasons  known  in  any  corre- 
spondence why  this  money  was  given  to  his  campaign  fund.  What 
was  the  quid  pro  quo? 

Mr.  McIsA.sc.  Then  the  correspondence  showed  tliey  were  in  ratber 
close  touch  with  Taggart.  and  they  relied  upon  his  support  in  t^ 
lommittee,  and,  apparently,  were  in  close  contact  witli  him  as  to  wluS 
was  going  on  in  Wasliington  with  reference  to  the  Borland  resoIuticHL 

Senator  Norris.  Who  would  write  these  letters? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  If  I  remember  correctly,  this  letter  with  referenee 
to  Taggart  was  from  Bonlers  to  Veeder,  and  asking  him  to  see  tliat 
their  propei'  proportion  was  paid,  or  it  may  liave  been  vice  vem, 
from  Veeder  to  Borders,  asking  that  Morris  &  Co.  send  their  chet^ 
something  like  that.  The  payments,  apparently,  wei'e  handled 
through  Veoder's  office;  the  arrangement  of  the  contributions 
apparently  handled  through  Borders. 

Senator  Norris.  When  was  tliat,  with  reference  to  the  Borland 
i-esolution  being  in  the  House? 

Mr.  McIbaac.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  in  Taggart's  UH 
campaign.  ' 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  the  reference  in  the  correspondence  tlut 
tied  it  up  in  any  with  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  The  contribution  itself? 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  were  they  making  contributions  to  tht 
campaign  because  they  wanted  him  to  take  care  of  the  Borland  reso- 
lution, or  help  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  There  was  nothing  in  the  correspondence  directly  «■ 
that.  There  was  simply  the  mention  of  the  contribution,  and  thsD 
the  mention  of  Taggart  a  number  of  times,  and  his  "  votes."  and  aU 
of  that,  and  mentioning  him  as  friendly  to  them.  I  am  not  clear  oa 
that;  there  was  one  letter  where  they  appeared  to  be  a  little  doubtful 
about  him.  and  something  was  to  be  done  to  see  him,  I  think  I  had 
better  withdraw  that,  because  I  am  not  clear  about  it-  There  was 
considerable  correspondence  as  to  Taggart  and  his  votes,  ete. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  anythmg  about  contributions  to  the 
national  campaign  fund  of  either  party  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  T  did  not  sec  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kenton-.  Or  was  there  anything  about  contributions  to 
State  cjimpaign  funds  of  either  party? 

Mr.  McIsAAC,  No ;  I  did  not  see  anything  of  that  kind  myself. 

Senator  Kentdk.  Or  about  individual  campaigns  of  any  one  be- 
sides this  one  man? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes ;  there  was  a  reference  al>out  a  contribution  to 
Mr.  Mann,  I  think;  just  a  small  amount  they  contributed.  There  wai 
a  request  from  Mr.  Mann  for  support  of  ifr.  Veeder  and  his  friends 
and  a  letter — a  memorandum  of  some  kind  stating,  that  of  course, 
they  would  support  him  as  a  friend. 
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nator  Kenton.  Is  that  clear  now*     Let  us  get  that  exactly. 

say  you  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mann  to  them  requesting  their 
ort, 

r.  McIsAAc.  That  is  my  personal  recollection, 
nator  Kenton.  And  what  was  that  memorandum? 
r.  McIsAAC.  And  there  was  either  a  note  on  that  or  a  memoran- 

stating  that,  of  course,  they  would  support  him  as  one  of  their 
ids. 

nator  Ghonna.  You  saw  the  letter  from  Mr.  Mann  to  Mr. 
ler» 

r.  Mcl8AA<-.  Yes, 
nator  fJitoNNA.  Well,  does  Mr.  Mann  ask  for  anything  except 

r.  JllcIsAAc.  No,  siw 

nator  Gbonna.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  money  or  contributions 

lything  of  that  sort? 

r.  McIsAAC.  No;  nothing  nt  all,  just  an  ordinary  letter  as  a  can- 

te  would  write  aiybody, 

nator  Gronna.  May  I  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

nator  Norbib,  Yes,  indeed. 

nntor  Groxxa.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heney,  did 

r.  McIsaac.  Yes. 

nator  CiRonna.  He  has  been  here  before  the  committee. 

r.  MclsAAc.  I  have  not  heard  it  all,  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 

nator  Groxxa.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heney  with 
ence  to  the  gifts  by  the  packers? 
-.  McIsaac.  Yes. 

nator  Groxna.  About  the  sti'iiks  und  about  the  lor«!'( 
-.  McIftAAc,  Yes. 

nator  Gboxna.  You  agree  with  his  stntements  that  he  made,  do 
You  saw  those  ncrounts  and  the  books  with  referenic  to  tlmt, 
?ou! 

".  MrlsAAC.  I  saw  the  steak  letter.    I  did  not  see  the  horse  let- 
that  was  in  another  file,  whicli  one  of  the  other  pxaminers  saw 
.     The  horse  letter  was  in  n  file  labeled  "Federal  Trade  Com- 
on."  and  it  was  in  substance  as  Mr.  Heney  has  stated  it. 
nator  Kexton,  You  saw  the  other  letter:! 
■.  McIsaac.  I  saw  it. 
nator  Kextox.  You  saw  the  steak  letter? 
•.  McIsaac.  The  steak  letter,  yes. 
nator  Kenton.  What  does  that  letter  say? 

\  MrlsAAc.  It  was  a  letter  written  by  Mr,  Veeder  to  Louis 
t,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  Mr,  Mann,  had  a  conference  with 

and  that  at  the  end  of  the  conference  Mr.  Mann  somewhat 
igly  said  he  had  not  had  a  good  steak  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr. 
er  said  in  the  letter — told  Mr.  Swift  that  he  thought  it  was  a 

opportunity  to  do  a  little  something  for  Mr.  Mann,  so  he  sent 
a  steak — I  am  not  positive  whether  the  letter  said  "  steak  "  or 
Bt."  My  recollection  is  it  was  a  steak — first,  what  Mr,  Mann 
was  with  reference  to  a  steak,  but  whether  Veeder  said  he  had 
him  a  steak  or  roast  I  have  forgotten,  but.  nt  any  mte.  it  was 
ik  or  roast,  which  Veeder  said  cost  $3.50. 
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Senator  Norkib.  A  good  many  people  send  Mr.  Maim  roasts,  bi^; 
not  very  many  of  them  send  him  steaks.    [Laughter.]  , 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Well — then  the  purpose  of  Veeder  in  writing  Ui< 
^rently  was  to  learn  wliether  this  $3.50  s)iould  be  charged  to  uiil| 
Washington  branch  house  of  Swift  &  Co.  or  to  the  Chicago  offiotr. 
The  branch  houses  are  held  to  a  very  close  niaigin  of  profits,  gndi 
they  do  not  like  charges  of  that  kind.    And  so  Mr.  Swift,  in  answat' 


ing,  said  that  while  they  had  no  personal  account  for  those  thinn 
that  it  would  be  all  right  to  charge  it  to  the  Chicago  office,  and  Qtid 
it  WHS  nice  that  Mr,  Veeder  had  the  opportunty  to  please  Mr.  Maim, 


and  he  said  that  any  rate  "  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Mann  will 
more  than  six  or  seven  steaks  a  year  " — steaks  or  roasts,  whatever  tbi 
thing  was,  that  is  the  way  the  letter  wound  up.  ;  ,„— ^ 

Senator  Norhis.  Mr.  Mclsaac,  the  commit^e*  are  entirely  igni^at 
as  to  these  letters,  but  we  want  to  get  all  the  facts.  We  would  lib 
to  have  you  tell  us  the  contents  of  any  of  those  letters  that  had  anf; 
thing  to  do  with  the  activities  of  any  of  the  packers  and  the  cam- 
paigns for  anybody,  national,  State,  or  local  candidates,  or  aqjF 
propaganda  to  prevent  any  legislation  either  in  the  Federal  GoTcrn- 
ment  or  Stiite  legislature  or  in  fav<ir  of  anything,  and  we  want 
to  tell  all  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  Hies  concerning  thf 
opposition  to  the  Borland  resolution,  and  there  were  some  indica- 
tions of  considerable  money  having  been  spent  here. 

Senator  Norrjs.  Tell  us  about  tnat,  if  you  can  quote  the  letter  oi 
the  letters,  as  to  what  they  said  about  contributing  money  and  who 
conributed  it. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Most  of  that  was  in  the  form  of  memoranda.  Thqi 
seemed  to  have  a  habit  of  putting  nearly  everything  in  writing,  par- 
ticularly the  Swift  &  Co,  people.  Thev  have  a  habit  of  making  i 
memorandum  on  most  ever^hing,  and  all  through  the  files  there  wen 
memorandums  of  conversations.  -If  Veeder  held  a  conversation  with 
anybody  in  particular  he  would  make  a  note  of  it  and  put  it  in  ^  i 
file,  and  in  that  way  there  were  memorandums  showing  what  thigS 
were  doing.  In  connection  with  the  telegrams  that  Mr,  Heney  spoke 
of  that  were  being  sent  to  Congressmen  opposing  the  Borland  re30- ', 
lution,  in  the  files  I  saw  one  form  telegram  apparently  prepu«(l 
by  Veeder  or  some  of  the  Swift  people  to  be  sent  to  the  pacKers  an4 
their  friends  in  various  sections,  and  with  instructions  to  have  those 
sent  to  Washington,  and  have  them  modified  so  that  they  would  not 
all  read  the  same ;  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  people  to  whom 
the  telegi-anis  were  sent  wrote  in  to  Swift  A  Co,,  and  the  letters  were  ; 
forwarded  to  Veeder's  office,  sayine  they  had  sent  the  telegrams,  as 
requested,  and  inclosing  a  copy.  There  was  quite  a  bundle  of  them, 
as  I  remember. 

I  l>elieve  there  aie  a  niinilH'r  of  them  in  the  records. 

Senator  Norkis.  Give  the  names  of  the  bankers  or  any  of  them 
that  you  can  give,  or  of  the  people? 

Mr.  McIsAAC,  I  can  not  do  that  from  memory,  Mr,  Chairman. . 

Senator  Nohrih.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  there  were? 

Mr.  MrlHAAC,  Oh,  I  think  there  were  300  or  400  telegrams. 

Senator  Xokris,  Relating  to  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Yes.  And  I  have  no  idea  how  many  then  were 
urged  to  send  telegrams,  but  there  was  a  memorandum  there  show- 
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ig  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up,  and  the;  had  all  agreed  to 
le  their  efforts  and  their  influence  wherever  it  would  reach  for  that 
uticular  purpose  of  sending  telegrams. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  there  were  indications,  as  I  understand 
mr  answer,  of  a  good  deal  of  money  having  been  spent  here.  What 
ere'those  indications?    That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  do  not  want  to  state  there  was  money  used  cor- 
iptly,  but  I  mean  as  lobbying  money ;  they  had  their  own  men  here. 

Senator   Kenyon,  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  McManus  was  one  and  the  other  names  tliat  were 
Q  that  file  or  statement  that  was  sent  to  Swift,  and  a  man,  I  believe, 
amed  Walters,  who  represented  Morris  &  Co.,  or  Wilson  &  Co. ;  I 
m  not  sure;  then  Veeder,  himself,  was  here  a  great  deal;  so  was 
leeker,  representing  Swift  and  Armour:  and  then  they  had  some 
Wal  man;  Mr.  Heney  has  nipntioned  this  Mr.  Livingstone.  Mr. 
ohn  Eversman  did  some  work  for  Wilson  &  Co.  Mr.  Logan  appar- 
atly  was  not  a  lobbyist;  he  apparently  did  not  have  much  to  do  with 
le  congressional  end,  but  his  function  seemed  to  be  to  send  them  re- 
orfs  of  the  progress  of  the  legislation  and  the  progress  of  the  inves- 
fation,  so  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  under  way  he 

u]  sent  them  reports. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Did  you  see  any  of  those  reports! 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Yes. 

Senator  Nohris.  Who  was  Logan  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  He  is  a  newspaper  man. 

Senator  Norris.  Thomns  Logan? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Thomas  F.  Logan. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  he  send  and  what  seemed  to  be  his  activ- 
ies? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  He  used  to  send  them  reports  of  the  legislative  situ- 
tion,  a  straight  statement  of  the  facts  without  color,  or  without  any- 
ling  in  it  other  than  simply  reporting  to  them. 

Senator  Noshis.  Would  he  make  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  No ;  he  did  not  make  any  suggestions  at  all. 

Senator  Norhis.  He  just  gave  them  a  report  of  conditions? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  could  see  he  was  tlie  only  one  who 

as  accurate  and  really  knew  what  he  was  doing;  the  others  seemed 
>  have  rather  amateunsh  ideas  of  conditions  in  Washington. 

Senator  Nobrib.  Tell  us  what  Mr.  Logan  said  in  any  of  those 
*ters? 

Mr.  McIbaac.  I  can  not  remember,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  what  the  newspaper  or  newspapers 
ere  that  Logan  represented  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  He  represents  Leslie's  Weekly,  for  one,  and  he  rep- 
isents  a  Philadelphia  paper. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  the  Inquirer? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  think  it  is  the  Inquirer. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  he  had  access  to  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
enate! 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Oh,  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  was  he  paid? 

Mr-  McIsAAc.  I  do  not  know ;  there  was  not  anything.  I  presume 
lat  was  probably  one  of  the  it«ms  of  which  there  was  no  book  entry. 

do  not  know. 
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•Senator  Nonius.  Were  there  any  notations  in  regard  to  hie  pajl 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  No, 

Senator  Norris.  To  whom  did  he  write! 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anything  on  those  Iett«& 
They  were  memoranda^  and  they  were  apparently  copies  of  tele^puni, 
most  of  them,  and  I  think  theye  were  just  signed.  "  Logan.**  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  any  letters  from  him  or  the  other  memoranda  say- 
ing that  Logan  says  so  and  so,  and  I  remember  when  one  of  the 
packer  men  was  coming  to  Washington  he  was  asked  to  get  in  toudi 
with  JjOgan ;  I  do  not  remember  which  one  it  was. 

Senator  Kenvon.  Was  there  anything  about  the  account  for  social 
functions,  dinners,  and  biinquets,  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  did  not  find  anything  of  tliat  kind  in  the  papers 
1  saw. 

Senator  Norrih.  ^^'hcn  was  the  last  that  you  saw  anything  from 
Ijogan  there! 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  It  was,  I  think,  while  the  investigation  was  going  <kl 

Senator  Norris.  While  it  was  on — well,  that  was  while  you  were  at 
work  there! 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Not  as  late  as  that,  but  some  short  time  prior. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  say  a  month  or  week  or  days? 

Mr.  McIs.vAC.  I  would  say  within  two  months  anyhow,  periiapB 
three  months.  There  was  a  reference  to  Mr.  Heney — that  was  em- 
fine<l,  a  telegram  saying  Mr.  Heney  was  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  fii-st  telegram  state<l  that  he  was  a  man — an  attonwy, 
wit)ioiit  any  comment  on  him,  or  at  least  the  report  of  it  was  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  particularly  strong  man.  Thei-e  was  « 
telegram  iiiimedintely  following  that  correcting  it  and  stating  that 
Heney  was — giving  sometliing  of  his  historj'  as  an  investigator  and 
saying  that  the  fii-st  telegram  had  been  a  mistake. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  sent  those  telegrams? 

Mr.  McIhaac.  That  was  unsigned ;  I  do  not  know  who  sent  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  came  from  Washington! 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes;  it  was  from  Washington. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  there  any  notations  to  show  who  sent  it! 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  No, 

Senator  Norris.  To  whom  were  those  telegrams! 

Mr.  McIsAAf.  It  was  in  Veeder's  file.  There  was  no  address  and 
no  signatiEre.  There  were  a  good  many  telegrams  and  letters  of  that 
kind  that  apparently  were  c<ipies,  sent  to  Vee<ler's  office. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  vour  examination  of  the  files  lead  you  to 
think  that  the  original  had  been  sent  somewhere  else  and  the  copies 
retained  there?  ^ 

Mr.  McIsAAc,  The  telegram  came  t<j  somewhere  else,  a  copy  going    ] 
to  one  of  the  packers'  offices.    Veodei's  office  seemed  to  be  a  clearing 
house  for  all  matters  of  all  packers,  i 

Senator  Norris.  When  one  of  tliem  would  get  a  telegram  of  that 
kind  he  would  send  a  copy  to  Veeder! 

Mr.  itilsAAC.  Yes.        '  i 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  would  put  it  on  file?  j 

Afr.  M(rf SAAC.  Yes.  On  the  other  hand  when  Veeder  would  get  one 
he  wouhl  send  it  around  to  the  others. 

Senator  Norris,  Do  you  know  in  whose  employ  I^giin  was! 
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Mr.  McIsAAC.  No:  I  do  not,  except 

Senator  Notutis.  How  long  had  he  been  in  their  employ  t 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Kothing  to  indicate  that! 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  Mr.  Mclsaac,  were  there  any  other  letters 
that  you  have  not  told  us  about  that  you  remember! 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  There  was  one  rather  interesting  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson.  That  winter,  just  about  the  time 
or  a  rhort  time  before  we  went  to  the  vault,  there  was  a  threatened 
strike  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and  there  were  committees  both  of 
the  working  men  and  the  packer  representatives  here  conferring  with 
Secretary  Wilson.  At  that  time  Louis  Swift  was  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  he  wrote  Veeder  some  instructions  on  it,  and  he  apparently  was 
not  much  disturbed  about  the  prospect  for  a  strike.  He  instructed 
Veeder^ — I  think  the  exact  word  was  to  "  stall "  Secretary  Wilson 
along;  that  delay  was  all  that  they  wanted  in  the  matter;  and  that 
vhen  he  got  back  he  and  Veeder  would  call  on  the  Secretary,  and  , 
that  doubtless  would  flatter  him ;  that  is  the  way  the  letter  wound  up. 
That  letter  was  in  Swift's  own  handwriting;  that  was  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  file  for  some  reason  or  other.  The  files  were  all 
mixed  up.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them — you 
would  find  an  important  looking  file  with  an  apparent^  important 
looking  title  with  nothing  in  it,  and  another  with  an  unimportant  title 
you  would  probably  find  contained  some  of  the  papers  you  were  in- 
terested in  from  the  first  package. 

Senator  Norris,  Was  that  all  they  said  about  Secretary  Wilson  in 
iny  of  these  letters? 

Mr,  McIsAAc.  That  is  all  I  remember  in  connection  with  that 
strike. 

There  were  letters  indicatii^  that  the  same  lobbying  had  taken 
place  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  all  the  States  in  regard  to  oleo- 
margarin  legislation;  and  there  were  a  great  many  letters  on  that, 
showing  thai;  they  had  divided  up  the  expenses  in  that  the  same  as  all 
other  expenses  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  letters 
on  that. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  happen  to  call  just  the  percentages  of  the 
four  leading  packers? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  They  are  in  the  record.  I  have  not  them  in  my 
memory. 

Senator  Page.  Can  ^ou  give  it  approximately* 

Mr.  McIsAAa  Just  m  a  rough  way,  it  would  be  Swift  and  Armour 
about  30  per  cent  each,  and  Morris  14  per  cent,  I  think  Wilson  was 
getting  a  little  above  Cudahy,  but  they  were  about  10  and  10  each. 
Roughly,  it  would  be  divided,  60  per  cent  between  the  two  big  ones — 
Swift  and  Armour — and  40  per  cent  between  the  other  three. 

Senator  Norris,  They  divided  the  expenses  in  the  same  proportion  1 

Mr,  McIsAAc.  Yes;  and  they  laid  out  funds  of  that  kind  which 
were  divided  very  exactly,  right  down  to  the  dollars  and  cents,  in 
that  proportion. 

Senator  Norris,  Were  there  any  of  the  letters 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Befwe  you  leave  that,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.    In  aU  the  corre^>ondeQC«  which  you  saw,  Mr.  . 
101369—16 10 
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Mclsaac,  did  it  appear  that  this  lobby,  as  you  have  described,  was 
sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  committees,  or  were 
they  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  individuals  more  than  they  were 
to  appear  before  committees  and  advocate  legislation? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  No;  there  was  nothing  to  mdicate  that  they  were 
here  to  appear  before  committees;  they  were  here  seeing  individuals. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  it  makes  quite 
a  difference.  I  think  everybody  and  anybody  who  can  afford  to  come 
here  has  a  perfect  right  to  come  before  a  committee  and  advocate  leg- 
islation which  they  may  favor  or  oppose.  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
function,  I  think  the  other,  of  course,  is  perhaps,  if  I  might  use  the 
word,  more  reprehensible.  There  was  nothing,  I  understand,  to  indi- 
cate in  any  otner  papers  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  beftuie 
the  committee,  or  was  there  anything  to  indicate  when  any  committee 
was  to  meet  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  NOj-  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  Those  men 
were  all  here  just  seemg  individuals  anddoing  what  they  could,  I  pre- 
.sume,  to  present  their  arguments  to  individuals.  But  they  seemed  to 
take  a  round-about  way  of  getting  the  most  simple  information.  The 
most  of  the  information  I  found  in  their  files  as  to  what  was  going 
on  here  with  reference  to  the  Borland  resolution  most  ought  to  oiow; 
there  was  nothing  secret  about  it.  But  apparently  some  of  the  people 
who  were  writing  them  were  apparently  trying  to  give  them  the  rai- 
pression  it  was  very  difficult  to  get. 

Senator  Norkis.  These  lobbyists  representing  them  would  natu- 
rally do  that  in  order  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  job  and  get 
more  money? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Certainly. 

Senator  Norbis.  Go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Mclsaac.  and  take  up  any 
other  matters  which  you  may  remember  about. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  specific  mies  which 
might  be  of  interest. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  know  about  the 
matter  that  the  committee  is  investigating? 

Mr,  McIsAAc.  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest. It  is  all  covered  by  the  reports;  it  would  be  covered  by 
testimony, 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  my  connection 
with  the  Veeder  vault,  because  you  will  probably  hear  much  of  that 
later. 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  perhaps,  and  if  it  has 
been  covered  the  stenographer  will  not  take  it  down.  Perhaps 
Senator  Kenyon  or  some  of  you  asked  it.  I  want  to  inquire  about 
these  teleprams  or  memorandums  from  this  Thomas  F.  Logan.  Was 
that  merely  a  report  of  what  had  actually  happened  in  Congress 
with  reference  to  legislation,  or  was  it  giving  an  opinion  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  happen;  was  it  giving  the  condition  as  he  thought  it 
might  exist,  or  was  it  giving  a  report  of  what  had  actually  occurred 
with  reference  to  legislation  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  It  did  both,  except  that  he  had  very  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  what  would  happen,  as  well  as  what  had  already 
happened,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  information — he  did  not  have  so 
many  reports  there,  but  some  of  them  dealt  with  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission's  plans  witJi  reference  to  packer  investigation  also;  they 
were  not  entirely  concerning  legislation. 

Senator  GpoNNa.  In  his  r«)ort  did  he  give  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi-iciilture  or  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  do  not  believe  he  had  any  reference  to  that 

Senator  Gronna.  Nor  any  other  department} 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  No;  liis  function  simply  seemed  to  be  to  get  infor- 
mation concerning  what  might  affect  Uie  packers  in  connection  with 
the  Borland  resolution,  and  sent  it  along,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
limit  of  his  activities. 

Senator  Norris.  You  say  the  information  he  gave  as  to  what 
would  happen  was  accurate  t 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Yes. 

Senator  NoRRis.  It  turned  out  that  way,  did  it? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes :  I  think  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  thing  he  re- 
ported on  in  advance  that  actually  happened  f 

Mr.  McIsAAC,  No;  I  do  not  remember.     But  it  struck  me  at  the   , 
time  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  apparently  giving  them 
information  that  was  worth  anything. 

Senator  Norris.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Senator  Page.  Just  one  word. 

Senator  NoRBia.  Yes, 

Senator  Page,  Do  you  recall  any  information  conveyed  to  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  any 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  that  seemed  to  you  to  lie 
reprehensible  ? 

Mr.  McIsaac.  You  mean  information? 

Senator  Page.  Conveyed  by  the  packers  or  their  representatives 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  attentions  to  legislation  reprehen- 
sible, in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  McIsaac.  I  do  not  remember  anything  being  conveyed  to  any 
Congressman  or  Senator  directly.  The  thing,  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  ooiTespondence.  was  a  rather  sinister  attitude  toward  Con- 
gressmen as  well  as  other  public  men.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  not  dealing  in  the  open ;  that  is  the  impression  I  got  from  those 
letters.  They  seemed  secretive,  even  about  the  smallest  things,  and 
they  seemed  to  want  to  deal  with  Congress  secretly ;  the  whole  color 
of  the  correspondence  was  sinister. 

Senator  Page.  The  question  I  asked  you  was,  Did  they,  as  far  as 
you  know,  deal  in  a  sinister  manner  with  any  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate? 

Mr.  McIsaac.  No.  In  the  papers  T  saw  I  do  not  believe  I  saw 
any  reference  to  any  Senator,  except  one  letter,  which  one  of  the 
Swifts  wrote  introducing  somebody  to  Senator  Wadsworth,  and  I  do 
not  remember  any  comment  on  any  Senator  in  the  files  I  saw. 

Senator  Page.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  if  you  knew  of 
anything  improper  that  you  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  McIbaac.  No;  I  personally  do  not. 

Senator  Page,  The  matter  was  largely  one  in  which  the  packer 
interests  were  seeking  in  some  measiire  to  defend  themselves  against 
what  they  regarded  as  unfriendly  attacks  by  Mr,  Borland  and  others, 
was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  «lo  not  think  you  would  get  that  idea  from  the 
files.  I  did  not  get  that  impression,  that  it  was  a  defense.  They 
were  simply  against  investigation  of  any  kind  and  they  were  willing 
to  take  any  means  to  defeat  it,  and  rather  resented  that  anybody 
should  want  to  investigate  them,  and  very  fearful  at  ihe  same  time 
of  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  any  direct  evidence  bearing  on  this 
evidence  that  you  personally  know  about? 

Mr.  McIfiAAc.  Wnich  matter? 

Senator  Page.  What  you  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes.  I  anijnst  speaking  of  the  general  tenor  of 
the  correspondence. 

Senator  Page.  But  you  do  not  think  there  was  anything  special 
or  particular? 

Mr.  McIsaac.  I  do  not  recall.  No  one  could  read  the  correspond- 
ence without  getting  that  impression. 

Senator  Fhakte.  Mr.  Molsnnc.  you  realize  perfectly  well  that  we 
can  not  judge  matters  here  upon  general  tones,  tones  of  color,  sinister 
or  not  sinister.     We  are  after  definite  and  specific  information. 

Senator  Norris.  Doctor,  you  were  not  here.  Just  let  me  interrupt 
and  state  the  conditions.  I  do  think  you  were  here,  Senator,  when 
we  commenced  with  this  witness.  He  is  testifying,  it  is  tme,  in  a 
way  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  be  admissible.  But 
he  is  testifying  about  a  lot  of  letters  that  were  taken  out  of  a  vault 
and  taken  away  from  him  by  an  injunction  proceedings  and  returned 
to  the  packers,  so  that  the  letters  can  not  oe  produced.  It  is  only 
for  that  reason  that  his  testimony  as  to  what  the  letters  contained 
is  permissible,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  allowed  to  give  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  contents. 

Senator  France.  The  object  of  my  question  was.  of  course,  to 
bring  out  definitely  any  facts  which  were  sinister. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  any  facts  he  has 
got. 

Senator  France.  And  any  matters  which  might  be  in  his  mind 
which  led  him  to  that  conclusion.  But  a  man  should  not  be  under  a 
general  impression  without  having  some  definite  and  specific  facts 
in  his  mind  which  would  justify  that  impression. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  the  witness  must  not  be  expected,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  remember  all  these  letters,  a  large  number  of 
them  that  he  examined,  «  year  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  will  he  a  little  more  specific. 

Senator  France.  I  realize  that. 

Senator  Norris.  T  would  like  to  have  htm  be  as  specific,  as  he  can. 
But  the  packers  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  think  the  committee 
has  got  n  wrong  impression  from  what  he  recollects,  to  refute  it 
from  the  letters.  The  letters  are  beyond  this  witness's  power  and 
beyond  our  power.  They  are  under  an  impression,  and  if  the  im- 
pression is  not  right  they  can  produce  the  letters  and  absolutely  do 
away  with  it. 

Senator  France.  Owing  to  the  fact  I  was  not  able  to  attend  these 
hearings,  because  of  pressure  of  other  matters.  I  was  not  ftuniliar 
with  that  particular  matter,  and  the  purpose  of  my  question  was  to 
bring  out  any  matter  that  Mr.  McTsaac  had  in  mind. 
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Senator  Norris.  It  was  the  natural  impression  which  a  person 
not  being  familiar  with  the  situation  would  get;  and  if  he  can  give 
any  more  specifically  I  wish  he  would. 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  have  never  leviewed  any  of  the  specific  letters. 

Senator  Fkance.  Do  not  repeat  anything  you  have  been  over 
for  my  benefit;  if  it  appears  in  the  record  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Anything  which  does  not  appear  in  the  record,  however,  along  that 
line  mignt  be  brought  forward  very  properly  at  this  time,  unless 
my  question  interferes  with  Senator  Norris's  desires. 

Senator  Norris.  It  does  not  interfere  at  all.  If  Mr,  Mclsaac  can 
give  us  anything  more  specific  in  regard  to  any  of  these  letter  than  he 
has  already  given,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it. 

Mr.  McISAAC,  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  in- 
dividuals that  would  smirch  anybody  unjustly.  But  they  to  my 
mind  took  advantage  of  rather  trifling  situations  in  their  desire  to 
control  men,  for  instanc  e.  Carlin  they  regarded  as  their  man.  Their 
correspondence  showed  that^-the  correspondence  with  their  man 
Livingstone  here,  and  Livingstone  wrote  how  Carlin  had  been  invited 
up  to  his  country  place  in  Cimada,  and  they  had  kept  him  there  a 
week,  and  the  dear  intimation  of  the  lofter  was  that  that  visit  was 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  Borland  resolution. 

As  to  Mr.  Mann,  they  apparently,  from  this  little  thing  about  the 
ijteak,  regarded  Mr.  Mann  as  their  man.  As  to  Mr.  Tiiggart,  they 
regarded — < — 

Senator  Page.  One  word  there,  before  you  proceed  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Mann,  If  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mann 
is  that  he  took  a  friendly  pieve  of  steak  from  somebody  connected 
with  the  packers'  interests,  I  think  it  is  riither  n  trifling  thing,  some- 
tiling  that  is  too  belittling  to  bring  it  up  here  in  any  form  whatever. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  I  agree  with  you.  I  will  say  that  when  I  saw  that 
letter  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it,  and  told  them  so.  But  the 
correspondence  showed  that  Veeder  himself  contributed  a  small 
amount  to  Mann's  campaign  funds;  that  Mr.  Mann  had  asked  for 
support  and  got  it,  and  the  correspondence  showed  that  they  were 
on  very  close  relations  with  Mr.  Mann;  there  is  not  any  question 
about  that. 

The  same  with  Mr.  Taggart,  and  those  are  the  only  three  otticiau. 
at  that  time  that  I  recall. 

Senator  Page.  What  Mr.  Taggart  was  that? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  That  was  Congressman  Joseph  Taggart. 

Senator  Xobhis.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  McTsAAC.  He  was  a  memeber  of  the  committee  that  handled 
the  Borland  resolution. 

Senator  Nohris.  Mr.  Mclsaac  were  the  packers  informed,  or  did 
you  gather  it  from  this  correspondence  that  you  saw,  that  Mr,  Heney 
was  going  to  be  selected  by  the  Trade  Commission  as  their  attorney 
prior  to  tne  time  he  was  actually  selected  ? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  No;  apparently  not.  There  was  an  attorney  from 
down  in  the  Middle  West,  I  think  Kansas  City ;  I  can  not  recall  his 
name  now,  that  they  had  mentioned;  the  correspondence  showed 
that  they  rather  expected  he  would  be  employed. 

Senator  Xorris.  Who? 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  This  attorney  from  Kansas  City,  and  I  believe  he 
had  represented  the  packers  in  some  other  matters,  and  apparently 
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they  did  not  know  about  Mr.  Heney's  appointment  until  tb«  appoint- 
ment was  made,  or  very  shortly  before.  They  did  know  about  Mr, 
Cotton, 

Senator  Norkis.  Very  shortly  before? 

Mr,  McIs.^AC.  I  say  I  am  not  certain  just  when  they  learned  it,  but 
my  i-ecolleetion  would  l>e  that  they  did  not  know  until  it  was 
announced. 

Senator  Norris.  There  were  a  couple  of  letters  or  telegrams  about 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Heney? 

Mr,  McIsAAC.  When  he  was  appointed,  saying  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Senator  (ironna.  You  said,  Mr.  Mclsaac,  they  did  know  about  Mr. 
Cotton? 

Mr.  McIsAAt:.  Yes;  they  did  know  about  Mr.  Cottons'  selection 
before  it  was  publicly  announced,  I  saw  a  telegram  from  Wilson  & 
Co.,  to,  I  thinlc  it  was  Swift  &  Co.,  to  Veeder  stating  Cotton  would 
be  appointed,  and  he  was  praising  him  and  saying  he  knew  him  in- 
timately, or  somethii^  like  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  did  they  get  that  information,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  If  my  recollection  of  the  telegram  is  correct,  he  had 
a  lunch  with  Wilson.  I  think  that  was  it,  and  he  had  learned  it  there. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  had  luncheon? 

Mr,  McIsAAc.  Cotton,  I  would  not  be  positive,  I  would  not  lite 
to  make  that  as  a  positive  statement;  but,  anyway,  they  had  been 
given  that  information  shortly  before. 

Senator  Grdnna.  Wilson,  the  packer! 

Mr.  McIsAAO,  Yea ;  Thomas  Wilson. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Wilson  got  his  infor- 
mation ? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  presume  he  got  it  from  Mr.  Cotton ;  it  came  from 
Mr.  Cotton  directly,  about  hia  appointment. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  the  opinions  expres.sed  by  the  packers  or 
their  representatives  in  regard  to  Cotton? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  Yes ;  they  said  he  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  man. 
*nd  apparently  they  were  pleased  with  the  appointment. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  was  nothing  there  to  indicate  that  the 
information  came  from  the  Food  Administration  about  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr,  McIsaac.  No. 

Senator  Norris,  Was  there  anything  in  any  of  these  letters  or  tele- 
grams showing  that  the  representatives  of  the  packers  were  on  more 
than  ordinary  friendly  relations  with  the  secretaries  of  any  of  the 
committees?     Did  they  get  any  of  the  information  from  a  secretary) 

Mr.  McThaac.  There  was  nothing  in  the  files  I  saw  about  that. 

Senator  Page.  Or.  let  me  add,  from  any  Senator? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  files  I  examined,  being 
any  comment  on  Senators.  You  see.  the  Borland  resolution  was  up 
in  the  House,  and  most  of  it  was  on  the  House  side  that  I  saw. 

Senator  Pace.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was,  so  far  as  you 
know,  there  was  no  corrupt  influence  moving  between  any  Senator 
or  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  any  Senator? 

Mr,  McIsAAc.  No:  there  was  !ibsi)lutoly  nothing  that  I  saw  that 
would  indicate  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Norkis.  I  guess  that  is  all.  Mr,  Mclsaac, 
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Senator  Pace.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Mann.  Was  there  anything  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mann's 
attitude  witli  regard  to  any  practice  that  was,  in  your  judgment,  the 
evidence  of  any  corruption? 

Senator  Norris.  All  right,  you  can  ask  him  that  question.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mclsaac,  did  you  hear  the  question? 

Senator  Page.  Let  the  question  be  read, 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Was  there  anything:  In  regaril  to  Mr.  Mano's  attitude  with  regard  to  an; 
practice  that  was,  in  your  judgment,  the  evidence  of  any  corruptiob? 

Mr.  McIsAAC.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that,  Sen- 
ator— whether  I  am  qualified  to  state  whether  it  is  corrupt  to  receive 
a  horse  or  a  steak. 

Senator  Page.  If  there  is  anything  that  indicates  corruption,  will 
you  not  give  it  specifically? 

Senator  France.  What  about  the  steak?  Of  course  a  good  steak 
is  a  very  rare  thing. 

Senatol-  Page.  A  good  rare  steak  is. 

Senator  Norms.  Senator,  we  will  have  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  France.  A  good  rare  steak  is  very  rare. 

Senator  Page,  The  Senator  from  Maryland  raises  that  question. 

Mr,  McIsaac.  I  gave  my  recollection  of  that  letter.  Senator 
I  will  repeat  it  if  you  wish. 

Senator  France.  Do  not  rajK-ut  anything  for  my  benefit. 

Mr.  MclsAAT.  I  do  not  like  to  pass  on  the  question  whether  it  is 
corrupt  to  iTCfive  n  horse  or  a  steak  or  campaign  funds  from 
interests  that  hiwi'  legishition  before  Congiess,  to  any  Member  of 
Congress;  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  that. 

Senator  Page.  You  rather  impugned  the  motives  of  Congressman 
Mann  when  you  by  indirerfion  say  he  was  guilty  of  some  act  that  was 
not  commen<lttble. 

Mr.  McIsAAc,  Beg  to  differ  fhere  with  you,  Senator.  I  do  not  want 
to  impugn  Mr.  Mann  at  all,  and  personally  I  have  always  had  a 
friendship  for  Mr.  Mann,  and.  as  I  said  before,  when  I  saw  that  steak 
letter  I  did  not  give  it  much  importance.  When  it  developed  that 
Mr,  Mann  had  introduced  the  rider  in  Congress  which  apparently 
was  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  packers  in  regard  to  the  Borland 
resolution,  that,  taken  with  the  steak  and  the  horse,  and  the  campaign 
contribution,  and  Mr.  Mann's  request  for  support,  and  the  conference 
which  the  packers'  representatives  evidently  had  with  Mr.  Mann, 
make  the  whole  thing,  including  the  steali  an^  the  horse,  immediately 
more  important.  I  believe  the  horse  matter  came  up  about  the  time 
Ihat  the  Roosevelt  legislation  was  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  pack- 
ers. That  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  on  those 
matters. 

Senator  Gronna.  Outside  of  what  has  been  mentioned  both  by 
Mr.  Herey  and  yourself,  that  there  actually  was  a  horse  given  to  Mr. 
Mann  by  the  packers,  and  that  there  was  one  steak  given  to  Mr. 
Mann  by  the  packers,  and  charged  up  to  the  expense  account  by  the 
packers,  did  you  find  anything  that  would  indicate  any  transaction 
that  you  would  call  corrupt  between  the  packers  and  Mr.  Mann? 

Mr.  McTsAAC.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that  question.  If  Mr. 
Mann  knew  of  the  plan  under  which  the  packers  were  working,  and 
if  he.  at  their  behest,  introduced  that  rider  in  accordance  with  their 
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plan,  it  certainly  was  corrupt.  They  may  have  setrured  his  aid  in  that 
matter  without  his  knowing  about  their  real  purpose. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  I  am  not  making  myself  underafood,  1 
am  not  referring  now  to  the  position  Mr,  Mann  took  with  ref emce  to 
legislative  matters  here  at  all.  I  am  just  asking  you  what  you  found, 
whiit  you  nctually  found,  in  the  files  or  on  the  books  or  anywhere  in 
your  inves;tigation,  outside  of  the  two  matters  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, whicli  I  shall  not  characterize,  which,  in  your  judgment,  was 
corrupt;  that  you  would  consider  corrupt  in  what  happened  between 
the  packers  and  Mr.  Mann? 

Mr.  Mcl8.\Ac.  I  found  nothing  other  than  what  has  been  stated. 

Senator  Ghosna.  Or  you  would  consider  as  sinister. 

Mr.  McIsAAc.  Well,  now.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  required 
to  answer  that.  I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Mann.  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  facts  state  for  themselves.  I  have  repeated  what  the 
facts  are. 

Senator  Gronka.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  mu^  insist  on  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Senator  Norris.  We  will  put  it  to  a  vote,  if  you  want  to.  But  it 
seems  to  nie.  gentlemen,  that  when  the  witness  states  the  facts  as  he 
gave  them 

Mr.  McIsAAC  (interposing).  Some  people  might  differ 

Senator  Norris  (continuing).  Every  Senator  and  member  of  the 
committee  can  draw  his  own  conclusion.  He  can  think  it  is  worthless 
or  important.  So  will  everybody  else.  I  do  not  think  the  witness 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  exiiress  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  state 
of  facts  constitutes  corruption  or  no. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  asking  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
am  asking  Mr.  Mclsaac  if  he  found  in  those  records  any  facts,  except 
those  he  described. 

Senator  Norris.  He  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  MclsAAC.  I  found  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mann  nothing 
further. 

Senator  Groxxa.  That  will  satisfy  me. 

Senator  Page.  Some  critical  mind.  Senator,  might  urge  that,  the 
witness  ought  not  to  draw  conclusions. 

Mr.  McIsaac.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  avoid. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  just  what  you  were  asking  him  to  do,  and 
which  he  ought  not  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  where  he  is  testifying 
about  something  like  these  letters  that  he  has  not  in  his  possession, 
which  are  beyond  his  control ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  law,  he  has  got  a 
right  to  state  what  the  letter  contained.  Now,  as  to  whether  that 
constitutes  a  crime  or  corruption  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  tihe 
witness  to  say. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  within  his  province.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Sate 
whether  he  found  anything  that  would  indicate  something. 

Senator  Norris.  He  hag  stated  that  thoroughly,  and  if  you  want 
to  ask  him  whether  he  has  found  anything  else,  that  is  perfectly 
proper. 

Mr.  McIsaac.  You  ask  if  I  found  anything  sinister.  We  might 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sinister."  And  the  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  state  what  we  actually  did  find,  and  state  the  facts  ob 
we  found  them. 

Senator  Norris.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Adams, 
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TESTTHONY  OF  A.  B.  ADAU8,  EXAMIWEB,  FEDERAL  TRADE 
GOMHISSIOn. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Senatxir  Norris.) 

Senator  Nokris,  Give  youi-  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Adams.  My  name  is  A.  B.  Adams,  and  I  am  an  examiner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Norms.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  commission  now? 

Mr.  Adahs.  Yes;  I  am  at  present  an  examiner  of  the  commission. 
I  wish  to  state,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  that  I  wish  it  to  ap- 
pear in  the  record  that  I  do  not  appear  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  only  reason  for  my  appearance 
here  is  the  fact  that  your  chairman  asked  me  to  appear,  after  Mr. 
Heney's  testimony  in  reference  to  certain  letters  which  Mr.  Heney 
says  I  saw  in  the  Veeder  files.  I  do  not  api>ear  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission. 

Senator  Paoe.  Do  you  think  yon  ought  to  hear.  Senator,  in  this 
particular  connection,  anything  that  does  not  appear  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Senator  Xorris.  He  is  not  going  to  offer  any  evidence,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  anything  that  did  not  appear  in  reference  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  When  Mr,  Heney  testified  that  these  two  men 
had  examined  certain  letters  that  were  taken  out  of  the  Veeder  files 
and  were  returned  in  that  litigation  to  the  packers,  and  that  those 
letters  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  witness  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  then  I  asked  that  these  two  men  be  put  on  the  stand  and 
testify  as  to  what  they  saw  and  what  the  letters  were  that  they 
did  see. 

Now,  Senator,  to  make  it  perfectly  plain,  if  these  letters  were  in 
the  control  of  the  witness  or  were  within  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  then  the  letters  would  be  the  best  evidence,  and 
they  ought  to  be  produced.  But  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
packers-  These  men  have  seen  them.  The  letters  have  been  taken 
out  of  their  posi>ession.  Under  tliose  circumstances,"  now,  when  the 
letter  itself  is  in  the  possession  of  the  packers,  I  think  we  ought  to 
require  this  witness  to  tell  what  those  letters  were.  If  he  makes  any 
misstatement — and  he  is  testifying  with  the  knowledge  that  if  he 
does  the  letters  are  in  existence,  the  packers  have  them  and  they 
can  produce  them  before  the  committee  and  controvert  any  state- 
ment that  he  makes  in  reference  to  them  that  is  not  correct.  They 
can  produce  the  letters  anyway,  if  they  want  to.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  them. 

Senator  Pace,  What  is  the  objection  to  the  witness  stating  that  he 
appears  here  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  t 

Senator  Norris.  He  says  he  does  not  appear  as  a  representative  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  appears 
as  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  or  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  but  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Senator  Page.  Let  us,  if  we  may,  undei-stand  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  appearing  here  in  this  matter  through  this 
witness. 

Senator  Norris.  He  says  not. 
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Mr.  Adams.  I  htue  not  an  authorization  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  appear  here  before  this  committee  as  a  witness.  The 
ohainiian  has  nsked  me  to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  1  appear  as  an 
individual.  I  liave  been  and  niii  employed  by  th?  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  an  examiner. 

Senator  (iBonna.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  tliink  I  can  straighten  that 
out.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Heney — perhaps  you  were  not 
here  when  he  stated  that  he  represented  a  certain  farm  organization. 
I  forget  the  name  of  it.  but  he  stated  he  was  not  representing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  this  particular  time  in  this  investiga- 
tion. No  one,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  appeared  to 
represent  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Senator  Nohris,  No. 

Senator  Gbonna.  And  if  I  understand  him  to  say  correctly — if  I 
am  wrong  I  wish  the  chairman  would  correct  me — that  he  is  one  of 
the  men  that  saw  this  correspondence. 

Senator  Norris.  This  man  is  one  of  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  if  he  is  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  testify. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh.  certainly ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  it,  ii  we 
want  to  get  it. 

All  right,  Mr.  Adams,  you  bo  ahead.  You  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Heney,  and  you  Enow  the  particular  thing  we  are  try- 
ing to  get.    Tell  the  committee  what  you  found  and  all  about  it. 

Mr  Adams.  In  regard  to  the  Veeder  vault.  I  was  in  the  Veeder 
vault  examining  papers  only  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  so  I  do 
not  know  as  much  about  the  contents  of  the  Veeder  vault  as  does  Mr, 
Mclsaac.  who  was  in  there  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  I  did 
find  in  my  examination  a  letter  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Mann  to 
Henry  Veeder — I  think  it  was  in  .July.  1908:  however,  I  would  not 
be  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Paoe.  1908  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yea. 

Senator  Page.  Ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Mann  thanked  Mr.  Veeder  for 
the  horse  which  he  stated  Mr.  Veeder  had  given  him,  and  said  that 
the  horse  was  a  magnificent  animal.  I  believe,  and  that  it  just  suited 
hisparposes. 

Tnen,  in  connection  with  that  matter,  there  was  a  memorandum 
written  by  Mr.  Veeder  to  some  one  down  at  the  stockyards'  offices  of 
Swift  &  Company — I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  was  written ;  I  have  the  impression  that  it  was  written  to  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Carton,  but  I  would  not  be  certain.  This  memo- 
randum stated  that  the  horse  Mr,  Veeder  had  given  to  Mr.  Mann  was 
about  13  years  old  and  worth  only  about  $1.50.  That  is  all  that  I  re- 
member in  reference  to  the  hor.se. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  find  any  further  material  with  reference 
to  that  horse,  whether  it  was  charged  up  to  expense,  and  what  the 
amount  was? 

Mr.  Adams.  Whether  it  was  charged  up  lo  expense? 

Senator  Gbonna,  Yes,  i 

Mr.  Adams,  This  memorandum,  which  was  written  Ijy  Mr.  Veeder. 
had  reference  to  the  charging  of  it.  is  my  recollection,  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  details  that  he  specified — the  charges  which  would  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  horse. 
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}-  Senator  Gronxa.  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  in  my  questions  at'all. 
J  am  just  asking  for  information,  if  the  Chairman  will  allow  tOB. 
■I  want  to  know  whether  this  horse  was  given  Mr.  Mann  by  Mr.' 
Veeder  or  whether  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  packers:  and  if  it  was 
charged  up  to  expense  as  a  legitimate  expense  or  illegitimate  expense. 

Senator  Page.  Let  me  continue  that  question  a  moment,  Senator. 
We  are  getting  a  sort  of  a  latent  attack  on  Mr,  Mann. 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  know,  but  the  attack  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Paoe.  We  should  know  wheth«r  that  gift  was  given  as  a 
personal  gift. 

Senator  (Jronna.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Page.  And  not  with  reference  as  to  where  the  charge  was 
made,  but  whether  Mr.  Mann  knew  that  that  was  given  to  him  by 
»ny  other  person  than  by  Mr.  Veeder  personally.  There  is  the  jus- 
tice of  this  thing. 

(Bv  direction  the  stenographer  read  Senator  Gronna's  question, 
as  follows:) 

I  (In  not  wunt  to  be  crlticiil  In  my  QueHtloux  at  nil.  I  am  juHt  asking  for 
Infommtloii,  if  the  clmirniaii  will  allow  pip.  1  wunt  to  know  whether  tbls 
bHKe  was  given  Mr.  Mann  by  Mr.  Verier  or  whether  It  was  given  to  tiloi  by 
the  iiackers.  iinil  If  it  wiix  chiirKed  np  to  exiiense  u»  n  leKitlmate  expense  or 
Illegitimate  expense. 

Senator  Page.  And  then 

Senator  Grokxa  (interposing).  Do  not  add  anything  to  my  ques- 
tion.    You  can  ask  him  a  question,  but  that  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Adams.  Shall  I  an.swer? 

Senator  Norris.  Ves. 

Mr.  ADAftis.  The  letter  written  to  Mr.  Veeder  by  Mr.  Mann  would 
indicate,  certainly,  that  it  was  Mr.  Mann's  opinion  that  the  horse 
was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Veeder  as  an  individual.  The  memorandum 
whi<3i  Mr.  Veeder  sent  down  to  the  stockyards'  office  would  indicate 
that  the  horse  was  actuallv  ^ven  by  Swift  &  Co.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  I  saw  which  indicated  that  Mr.  Mann  knew  it  was 
given  by  Swift  &  Co.     Would  that  answer  your  question  completely? 

Senator  Gkonija,  Ycb,  sir. 

Senator  Fhaxce.  Was  this  horse  given  for  use  in  Washington  or 
given  out  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  France.  Was  it  a  draft  horse  or  driving  horse  or  riding 
horse? 

_Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  think  the  letter  stated;  if  it  did,  I  do  not 
remember. 

Senator  France.  That  is  very  material,  because  the.se  large  com- 
panies, such  as  the  packers,  and  such  as  the  ice  companies,  and  such 
as  the  express  companies,  have  all  the  time  old  horses  that  they  are 
getting  rid  of.  They  simply  scrap  them.  They  send  them  to  the 
sales  stables  if  they  can.  Tney  send  sometimes  faithful  old  horses 
out  into  the  country  to  be  cared  for  by  farmers  who  work  them  a 
little.  That  is  very  material.  If  this  is  one  of  the  old  horses  of 
Swift  &  Co.  that  they  were  getting  rid  of  by  scrapping  it  would 
make  a  very  gieat  difference.  It  was  13  years  old,  and  if  it  was  a 
draft  hoi-se  which  had  been  used  for  some  time  by  Swift  &  Co.,  the 
giving  of  it  away  would  really  signify  practically  nothing. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Senator,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  thoroughly  Uwt 
I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  witness  against  Mr.  Mann  or  agsinit 
any  one.  I  do  not  and  have  not  attempt«d  to  interpret  the  meatuog 
of  the  hoi-se  letter. 

Senator  Fbai^ce.  I  niidersUnd,  but  I  want  to  find  out  about  Ab 
liorse,  if  you  have  any  infonnation  about  it  other  than  that  Thtt 
is  the  object  of  my  question. 

Senator  Nobris.  Have  you  any  other  information  except  what  yoi 
gathered  there  in  regard  to  this  horse? 

Mr.  Adams.  None  whatever;  that  is  all  the  infonnation  I  have. 

Seriiitor  Nobris,  And  you  have  given  us  all  that  you  have  gathered 
there? 

Mr,  AoA^rs,  I  have  given  you  all  that  I  gathered  there  in  referema 
to  the  horse,  yes. 

Senator  Page.  Mr,  Chairman,  my  suggestion  is  this:  We  are  hif- 
ging  in  something  here  by  way  of  a  memorandum  that  would  aeoB 
to  attiieh  Mr.  Mann  to  the  packing  industry,  when,  as  a  matt«-  •( 
fact,  all  of  the  testimony  goes  to  show  here  that  that  was  a  persoml ' 
gift. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right.  If  that  is  what  it  shows,  then  it  i* 
fliminated.     You  can  draw  that  conclusion  from  it. 

Senator  Page.  I  know,  but  we  are  indirectly  lugging  in  somethi^ 
hero 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  From  your  own  statement,  Senator, 
it  does  not  amount  to  anything,  and  if  it  does  not  it  does  not  hurt  ntj- 
body.  Thirt  man  is  testifying  to  what  he  saw  there,  his  recoUecl  ion  of 
what  he  saw  there  is  those  letters. 

Mr.  Adasis.  Pei-mit  me  to  say  in  reference  to  that,  that  thei-e  were 
further  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Veeder  vault.  After  the  conit 
decision,  examiners  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  examined 
additional  papers  in  Mr.  Veeder's  vault.  There  are  other  examioen 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who  have  seen  both  the  letter  snd 
the  memorandum  in  reference  to  the  horse.  The  committee  csn, 
by  asking  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  ggt 
additional  testimony  in  reference  to  the  letter  and  4he  memorandunL 

Senator  Pace,  I  do  not  want  any,  and  I  regard  it  as  almost  an  im- 
pertinent attatrk  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  lug  in  that  letter  here,  when  tt 
is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  testimony^  that  there  was  no  improper 
inRuenee  actuating  Mr.  Mann  or  moving  to  Mr,  Mann  of  which  Im 
was  cognizant. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  testimony  is  perfectly  clear  to  that  effect, 
then,  Mr.  Mann  is  completely  vindicated  right  now — if  your  state- 
ment is  right.  I  am  not  commenting  on  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ou^lt 
to  comment  on  it.  We  can  argue  tKs  evidence  later  on.  If  there  if 
anything  else  this  witness  knows  in  regard  to  any  of  those  lettMS 
he  ought  to  tell  it.  Whether  it  convicts  anybody  or  clears  anybo^ 
is  entirely  a  different  question.  Were  there  any  other  letters  whidt 
you  can  remember  that  you  saw  there? 

Mr.  Adams,  Yes;  there  was  in  Mr.  Veeder's  files  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  one  of  the  Swift's — I  do  not  remember  which  one, 
whether  it  was  L.  F.  or  G.  F,,  there  are  three  of  them,  I  think — by 
Mr.  Dana  Durand.  in  which  he  recommended  to  the  Swifts  the  «■»- 
ployment  of  Dr.,  I  believe  his  initials  are  H.  D.  L.— Weld.  Swift  A 
Co.,  it  appeared  from  that  letter,  had  written  to  Mr,  Durand  asking 
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him  to  suggest  a  man.  and  this  letter,  to  which  I  refer,  was  in  answer 
to  that  letter,  suggesting  the  employment  of  Dr.  Weld. 

In  connection  with  that  letter  there  was  a  memorandum  Mr.  Veeder 
had  sent  to  the  Swifts,  down  at  the  yards,  stating  that  he  had  gone 
to  Cornell  and  met  Mr.  Weld  and  had  talked  with  him,  and  con- 
ndered  him  a  suitable  man  for  the  work;  the  memo  indicated  some- 
what the  nature  o£  the  work,  such  as  writing  articles  for  Swift  &>  Co. 
in  reply  to  attacks  which  may  be  made  on  Swift  &  Co.,  or  writing 
Ittters,  articles,  etc.,  explaining  the  position  of  the  meat  packing 
companies.  One  significant  thing  in  the  correspondence  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Weld  was  that  they  wanted  to  get  a  man  who  stood 
high  in  the  economic  Seld,  especiallv  in  reference  to  marketing,  so 
they  considered  Mr.  Weld  a  very  suitable  man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Weld  was  employed,  and,  as  I  understand,  still  is  with  Swift 
&  Co.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  Mr.  Weld  has  gone  around  to 
Ae  editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  putting  the  position  of 
be  packers  before  them.  As  one  stated,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Mr.  Weld  was  attempting  to  get  him  to  write  or  pnblish  articles 
which  were  favorable  to  the  packers. 

Senator  Norms.  Who  was  thatt 

Mr.  Adams.  This  was  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  New  Sepnblic.  I  believe 
that  is  the  name  of  the  magazine. 

Senator  Norris.  He  is  the  editor  of  it,  is  he? 

Mr.  Adams.  He  is  one  of  the  editors.  T  think  his  position  is  that 
rf  associate  editor ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  anyway  he  is  a  writer  for  the 
magazine.  I  would  not  say  he  is  the  editor,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
writes  editorials. 

I  do  not  think  of  any  other  letters  which  I  saw  in  the  vault  that  I 
would  care  to  mention.  One  thing,  it  has-been  a  good  while  since  I 
have  seen  any  of  those  letters,  and  I  do  not  like  to  state  from  memory 
that  long  ago.  Anyway,  I  don't  remember  just  now  anyone  letter 
Aat  I  consider  of  verj'  great  importance  or  significance. 

Senator  Page.  You  regard  this  one  as  veri'  significant? 

Mr.  Adams,  I  did  regard  it  as  significant,  in  view  of  Mr.  Mann's — 
you  mean  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mann,  or  this  last  one? 

Senator  Page.  This  last  one. 

Mr.  Adahb.  Excuse  me.  Yes;  I  regarded  this  one  as  significant, 
from  the  fact  they — Swift  &  Co. — were  going  out  into  the  educa- 
tional field,  getting  representatives  that  stood  high  to  put  their 
case  before  the  public. 

Senator  Norrls,  Were  there  any  letters  from  Mr.  Logan  or  to  Mr. 

Mr.  Adams.  Not  that  I  remember.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  letter  to 
ar  from  Mr.  Logan  in  the  vault. 

Senator  Kenyok.  Was  there  anything  about  campaign  funds  to 
national  committees,  Republican  or  Democratic? 

Mr,  Adams.  No;  that  is,  I  did  not  see  any,  if  there  were. 

Senator  Gbonka.  Did  you  find  anything  which  led  you  to  believe 
that  there  was  anything  being  done  to  head  off  the  new  movement 
in  the  northwest  Itnown  as  the  Nonpartisan  League? 

Mr.  Adams.  No  ;  I  saw  no  reference  to  the  Nonpartisan  League. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  was  not  in  existence  then,  was  it? 

Senator  Gkonma.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Adahs.  Just  the  building. 

Senator  France.  It  can  own  the  building* 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  And  own  the  meat-market  building! 

Mr.  Adahs.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
it  to  sell  meat! 

Mr.  Adahs.  I  did  not  say  that  I  said  the  recommendation  did 
not  recommend  the  Government  selling  meat. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  forgotten  the  war  powerai,  Senator! 

Senator  France.  I  think  the  farmers  of  the  IJnited  States  will 
take  care  of  the  war  powers  later  on. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  the  interstate  cuniiiKTCe  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  j>ennit  the  United  States  Govemineut  to  own  mar- 
keting facilities. 

Senator  France.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Norris.  That  nieans.  Doctor,  docs  it,  to  get  down  to  a 
concr,te  proposition,  that  they  should  own  the  stoj^^kyards J 

Mr.  Adams.  Own  tlie  stoc'kyards — I  rfid  not  read  that  reconimen- 
dation;  this  is  a  different  rerommendation. 

Senator  Pace.  But  you  do  recommend  that  they  own  the  stock- 
yards? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  recommend  that  the  Government  acquire  the 
stockyards;  and  that,  in  addition,  the  Government  acquire  all 
branch  houses  which  ought  to  be  wholesale  public  markets,  so  that 
all  food  dealers,  not  only  the  sellers  of  meat,  but  the  sellers  of  gro- 
ceries, the  sellers  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  cheese  could  carry  on 
their  business  in  these  markets. 

Now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commi^«i(>n  found  that  the  big  fivp 
packers  not  only  slaughter  70  per  cent  of  the  iintuials  which  are 
slaughtei-ed  by  the  packers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
thtit  they  also  control  6.5  per  <ent  of  the  interstate  poultry  and 
fgg  trade  of  the  United  Slates;  that  the  puckers  control  80  per  cent 
of  the  cheese  business  of  Wisconsin,  which,  of  coui-se,  is  the  cheese- 
producing  State  of  the  Union,  and  thiil  the  packers  are  now  rapidly 
increasing  their  grocery  business.  It  is  estimated  that  the  percent- 
ages vary  in  different  sections.  I  b  lievc  the  Counnission  has  an 
estimate  of  its  own.  but  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Culver  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  just  recently,  showed 
that  the  Commission  has  evidence  that  the  packers  control  a  very 
large  percentage  of  ih-  grocery  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  are  mpidlv  increasing  that  business;  that  they  are  fast 
becoming  a  food  monopoly. 

In  my  opinion  n  bill  which  would  affect  only  their  meat  busi- 
ness, which  after  all.  lertainly  is  not  more  thiin  75  |>er  cent  of  the 
total  business  of  the  big  five,  would  not  break  the  increasing  food 
monopoly  of  the  big  five  packing  companies  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  see  1h)w  it  would  greatly  affect  the  growing  monoply  in 
tho  produie  and  gi-ocery  busme.ss,  and  I  believe  that  by  the  e^b- 


lishment  of  public  markets,  putting  all  dealers  on  the  same  basis, 
giving  them  all  the  same  or  equal  fact'" 
be  broken. 


giving  them  all  the  same  or  equal  facilities,  that  the  monoply  will 


Senator  Fkancr.  You  have  nuule  an  examination  of  these  figures, 
professor! 
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1  made  in  the  .sumnmry  of  its  report  on  the  meat  in<iustr>\  I 
pill  read  the  recoiiuiiendation. 

Senator  France.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  was  released  July  3, 1918. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  be  able  to  complete  j'our  testimony  in  16 
iiinutes? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Page.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  get  away  to  be  in  at- 
endance  on  the  Senate  at  12  o'clock,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  fourth  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
>)mmission  reads  as  follows: 

Tlmt  the  Feileral  (ritverniiietit  iionnlri?  siicli  of  the  branch  hduses,  (vjld-storage 
ilantti,  and  warehouses  as  are  necessary  to  provide  radlittps  for  the  cotn- 
letltlve  marketing  and  Mtornge  of  food  products  lu  tlit-  principal  centers  of 
listrlbittlon  and  consuniption.  The  same  to  be  operated  by  the  Government  as 
>ubUc  mai'tets  and  storage  places  nnder  such  coniUtlous  as  will  alTord  an 
>otlet  to  all  maDufacCurers  and  handlers  of  food  products  on  equal  terms, 
tnpplementtng  the  marketing  and  storage  facilities  thus  acquired,  the  Federal 
rovernmeut  estahllsh.  through  tire  Ituilroad  Administration,  at  terminals  of 
ill  principal  points  of  distribution  and  consumption,  central  wholesale  markets, 
ind  storoge  plants,  with  facilities  open  to  all  on  payment  of  Just  and  fair 
barges. 

As  I  have  read  the  Kendrick  bill  and  the  Kenyon  bill,  neither  one 
»f  those  bills  embrace  that  recommendation,  neither  would  permit 
he  establishment  of  wholesale  public  markets  open  to  all  food 
iealers. 

Senator  Ki':xtoi;.  You  say  they  would  not  permit  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  it  would  not  be  permitted  under  either  of  the 
(ills:  in  other  words,  the  bills  do  not  provide  for  the  establishment 
if  wholesale  public  markets. 

Senator  Gronna.  Who  was  to  own  these  public  places? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Goverimient. 

Senator  France.  In  other  words,  Professor,  you  ai^  a  professor 
if  economics? 

Mr.  Adahs.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent  is  a  Government  of  enumerated  powers! 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  I'nder  what  provisions  of  the  Constitution  do 
'ou  think  the  Federal  Government  would  have  the  right  to  enter 
nto  the  meat  bnsincss  and  compete  with  private  citizens,  not  only 
(ackers,  you  understand,  but  farmers  who  may  kill  their  own  meat. 

would  like  you  to  refer  me  to  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which 
uthorize  the"  Republic  to  go  into  the  butcher  business  and  into  the 
neat  business. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  the  recom- 
aendation  does  not  say  tliiat.  The  recommendation  simply  says  that 
he  Government  acquire  the  branch  houses  and  construct  the  whole- 
ale  public  markets,  not  that  the  Government  will  buy  the  meat  and 
ell  it,  but  that  it  provide  these  facilities  for  those  individuals  who 
lo  buy  and  sell  the  meat,  not  only  meat  but  poultry,  eggs,  cheese, 
utter,  and  all  other  food  products. 

Senator  France.  Yes;  very  well.  Now,  what  clause  of  the  Con- 
titution.  it  being  a  Government  of  enumerated  powers,  would  au- 
horize  the  Government  to  own  a  meat  shop,  if  it  did  not  sell  meat? 
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Mr.  Adahs.  Just  the  building. 

Senator  France.  It  can  own  the  buildingt 

Mr.  Adahs.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  And  own  the  meat-market  building  { 

Mr.  Adahb.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
it  to  sell  meat! 

Mr.  Adahs.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  recommendation  did 
not  recommend  the  Government  selling  meat. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  forgotten  the  war  powers,  Senatorl 

Senator  France.  I  think  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will 
take  care  of  the  war  powers  later  on. 

Mr,  Adams.  I  think  the  interstate  conniierce  cliuisc  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  permit  the  United  States  Govemiuent  to  own  mar- 
keting facilities. 

Senator  Fraxck.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  so,  l 

Senator  Norris.  That  means,  Doctor,  does  it,  to  get  down  to  a    ' 
(«ncr,'te  pi'oposition,  that  they  sliould  own  the  stOLkyards? 

Mr.  Adams,  Own  the  stoL-kyards — I  did  not  rend  that  recommen- 
dation; this  is  a  different  re:'omniendation. 

Senator  Pace.  But  you  do  recommend  that  they  own  the  stock- 
yards? 

Mr.  Adams,  I  do  rerommend  that  the  Government  acfjuiri*  the 
stockyards:  and  that,  in  addition,  the  Government  acquire  all 
branch  houses  which  ought  to  be  wholesale  public  markets,  so  that 
all  food  dealers,  not  only  the  sellers  of  meat,  but  the  Mcllers  of  gro- 
ceries, the  sellers  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  cheese  could  carry  on 
their  business  in  these  markets. 

Now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  the  big  five 
packers  not  only  slaughter  70  per  cent  of  the  animals  which  are 
slaughtered  by  the  packers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
that  they  also  control  6.5  per  lent  of  the  interstate  poultry  and 
egg  trade  of  the  United  Slates:  that  the  packers  (ontrol  80  per  cent 
of  the  cheese  business  of  Wis;onsin,  whii  li,  of  courae,  is  the  cheese- 
producing  State  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  packers  are  now  rapidly 
increasing  their  grocery  business.  It  is  estimated  that  the  percent- 
ages vary  in  different  sections.  I  b  lieve  the  Commission  has  an 
estimate  of  its  own,  but  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Culver  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  just  recently,  showed 
that  the  Commission  has  evidence  that  the  packers  control  a  very 
large  percentage  of  th'  grocery  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  arc  nipidly  increasing  that  business;  that  they  are  fast 
becoming  a  food  monopoly. 

In  my  opinion  n  bill  which  would  nffe:'t  only  their  meat  busi- 
ness, which  aftei-  all.  lertiiinly  is  not  more  thnn  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  of  tlie  big  five,  would  not  break  the  increasing  food 
monopoly  of  thi'  big  five  packing  compani's  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  greatly  affect  the  pi-owing  monoply  in 
the  prodiiic  and  groccrv  busiaess.  and  I  believe  that  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  markets,  putting  all  dealers  on  the  same  basis, 
giving  them  all  the  same  or  iqual  facilities,  that  the  monoply  wilt 
be  bi'oken. 

Senator  Frantf,  You  hai'e  made  an  examination  of  these  figures, 
professor ! 
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Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Fr.\nck.  Sliowiiig  tliiit  ;i  monuixily  is  lii-iiig  estnblished 
ly  the  iiipjit  paeker^? 

Mr.  AoAMs.  Yes. 

H  nator  Krasck.  Of  -oni-se,  you  know  lliat  we  have  »  liiw  known 
IS  the  Sliennnn  I^aw? 

Mr.  Ai>AM»,  Yew,  I  have  liewrd  of  timt  Irw, 

Senator  FitANrr,  And  tliat  we  iiino  linve  a  l>ei>Hrtment  of  Justice,' 
3r  did  linve — we  Uavp  one  iiominalh".  whether  wo  have  one  in  reality 
L\ow  or  not. 

Mr,  Ai>A.Ma.  Yes. 

Senator  Fkasck,  And  thiit  the  function  of  that  I>epartment  of 
.Iii-stice  is  to  enforce  the  constitntional  laws  of  the  XTnited  States; 
and  beinp  aware  of  that  fait,  have  you  taken  these  fiffures  to  the 
Departinent  of  .Iiistiie  or  to  anv  proseeutinjf  attorney  of  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Adahs.  Why,  yes,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  prosecutinf^  attor- 
neys. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  turned  over  the  'dat£  But, 
Senator 

Senator  Frauce  (interposing).  And  the  difficnlty  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  not  perftrmlng  its  function? 

Mr,  Adams.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  France.  Ts  not  that  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Adams  (interposing).    It  is  not. 

Senator  France  (continuing).  Is  not  performing  its  function  if 
it  is  allowing  a  great  monopoly  to  grow,  and  grow,  and  grow  in 
restraint  of  trade,  extorting  from  those  who  sell  to  it,  extorting  from 
those  who  buy  iiim  it — is  not  that  conclusion  inevitable  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  performing  its  functions! 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not,  to  me;  it  may  be  to  you. 

Senator  France.  Well,  then,  will  you  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to.  It  is  my  own  personal  opin- 
ion— Mr.  Heney  said  the  other  day  in  his  testimony . 

Senator  Gronn A  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  The  Chair  called 
me  to  account  for  asking  an  opinion.  I  do  not  want  to  object,  but 
I  just  simply  want  to  remind  the  chairman  of  his  rulings. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Chair  did  not  do  that.  But  the  witness  is 
not  to  blame.    Are  you  objecting  to  Senator  France's  question? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  objecting,  except  the  Chair  is  objecting. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Chair  is  not  objecting. 

Senator  France.  I  was  commenting  on  his  testimony.  It  is  very 
clear  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic  you  should  call  tlie.se  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  so,  or  I  fear  we  will  not  get  any  results. 

Mr,  Adams.  The  Fetleraf  Trade  Commission  has  already  done  so. 
In  answer  to  that  question,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  possible  to 
cure  an  economic  evil  with  a  lawsuit.  You  may  convict — and  the 
so-called  trusts  have  been  convicted — but,  economicallv  I  have  seen 
litle  result  from  those  convictions. 

Senator  France,  Professor,  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  cure  an  economic  evil  with  a  lawsuit? 

Mr,  Adams.  Yes. 
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Senator  France.  But  you  can  cure  it  with  a  lawi 

Mr.  Adams.  I  belicTe  so,  yes. 

Senator  France.  I  see. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  need  a  law  to  cure  this  one,  and  that  is 
what  I  was  advocating. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  I  may  ask  a  question,  I  do  not  think  I  undef- 
stand  the  paragraph  you  read.  I  have  not  given  it  enough  attention. 
I  do  not  think  I  fully  understand  your  position.  Is  it  yonr  idea 
that  the  Government  shall  not  go  into  the  business,  but  simply 
establish  the  plants? 

Mr.  Adams.  Simply  establish  the  plants,  furnish  the  facilities, 
that  is  the  idea.  Tnis  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recom- 
mendation which  I  read ;  it  was  not  a  statement  of  my  own. 

Senator  Gronka.  Then  the  packers  and  everybody  else  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  go  in  there  and  establish  a  business? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  dealers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  dealers  in 
every  business  would  have  the  cold  stoiage  facilities  and  the  mar- 
keting facilities  furnished  by  the  Government,  all  in  the  wholesale 
market.  I  could  go  on  and  show  you  the  economy  in  establishing 
such  a  market. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  just  wanted  to  have  the  matter  so  I  under- 
stood it.  That  would,  of  cout-se.  mean  the  same  thing  as  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  supervision,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  think  the  licence  |>Tovisiou  should  be  in  what- 
ever bill  is  passed. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  nieau  an  absolute  Governmental  control, 
but  not  the  investment? 

Mr.  Adams.  Not  actually  carrying  on  of  the  business,  of  buying 
and  selling,  but  furnishing  the  facilities  for  those  who  do  carry  on 
the  business  and  regulating  the  business. 

Senator  Gronna.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  it  not  true  that  during 
the  last  year  at  least,  and  so  far  as  the  meat  industry  and  so  far 
as  the  grain  industry  and  the  poultry  industry  are  concerned,  we 
have  had  absohite  and  coT'iplete  Govemi'^entnl  refrulation  and  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  Adams.  You  mean  by  the  Food  Administration  recently! 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  you  have  had  regulation  and  control.  And 
just  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
after  investigating  the  field  that  many  of  the  r^ulations  of  the 
Food  Adminisration  were  verv,  very  valuable  and  should  be  con- 
tinued in  time  of  peace,  especially  the  regulation  in  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  account  sales  rendered  by  different  food  deaftrs.  and  the 
inspection  of  the  goods,  and  the  determination  of  the  grade  by  tlov- 
emment  officials — that  is  the  condition  of  the  goods  as  they  arrive; 
these  reflations  have  been  very  beneficial  in  the  trade,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  continue  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  see  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heney  as  to 
the  profits  the  meat  industry  had  made  and  also  the  poultry  in- 
dustry had  made  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  heard  part  of  his  testimony. 

Senator  (ironna.  That  would  go  to  show  that  never  in  the  historj- 
of  this  country  have  those  packers  made  as  much  profit  as  they 
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have  made  during  the  time  they  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Senator  France.  Under  Mr,  Hoover? 

Senator  Gkonxa.  Also  the  Government,  beciiuse  Mr.  Hoover 

Senator  France  (interposing).  Well,  directly  under  Mr,  Hoover? 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  Government  control? 

Mr,  Adau6.  Yes.  In  that  connection  I  think  the  difficulty  was  in 
the  kind  of  regulation  which  the  Food  Administration  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  packers.  I  would  not  want  to  go  into  a  long 
technical  discussion  of  the  regulations,  but  certainly  under  them 
tbere  was  little  opportunity  to  hold  the  packers  down  to  a  reasonable 
profit.  Under  the  rules  they  divided  the  business  into  class  1 — 
essentially  the  meat  business  or  animal  business — where  they  allowed 
the  packers  9  per  cent  profit  on  investment;  and  a  second  class,  where 
they  allowed  them  15  per  cent;  and  then  a  third  class,  where  there 
was  no  regulation — I  do  not  think  that  such  regulations  were  any 
good.     I  think  that  was  the  difficulty. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a: 
stronger  control  than  the  one  which  we  had  during  the  war,  making 
just  one  corporation  which  controlled  the  purchases  of  the  entire 
country,  both  in  the  United  States  and  tliat  of  the  allies;  do  you 
think  a  bill  could  be  enacted  into  liiw  that  would  help  establish  a 
stronger  control  titan  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  not  advocate  the  solution,  of  this  problem  by 
Government  regiUation  as  the  cure-all  by  any  means,  I  think  what 
we  need  is  the  opening  up  of  the  channels  of  trade  and  giving  other 
fellows  a  chance  to  come  into  the  business,  and  the  profits  would 
thereby  be  decreased  by  competition. 

Senator  France,  You  say  then  that  this  arrangement  entered  into 
between  Mr.  Hoover,  as  h^ad  of  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
packers,  did  not  relieve  the  situation :  and  therefore,  to  that  extent, 
it  was  not  an  equitable  nor  a  proper  one? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  Well,  we  have  other  instances  of  that,  which  we 
will  bring  out  later  on  in  connection  with  other  investigations  rfs  to 
improper  arrangements  which  were  entered  into, 

Mr.  AdamB;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  you  will  bring 
out. 

Senator  France.  Well.  I  state  that  at  this  time:  that  is  quite  perti- 
nent. 

Senator  Ghonna,  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Adams,  this  work  would  have  to 
be  done  by  some  mortal  man,  some  human  being? 

Mr,  Adams.  Yes.  certainly. 
.  Senator  Gronna.  And  we  do  know,  or  at  least  Some  of  us  believe — 
I  believe  for  one — that  the  administration  of  Mr,  Hoover,  and  the 
way  the  meat  industry  has  been  handled  in  this  country  under  Mr. 
Cotton — I  know  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  it  has  been  detrimental  ' 
to  the  country,  both  to  the  consumers  and  the  producers.  I  know, 
further,  that  the  administration  with  reference  to  tlie  grain  industry, 
wliere  they  had  an  absolute  control  and  had  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
Mlthough  Congress  enacted  a  law  fixing  a  minimum,  they  made  that 
minimum  the  maximum;  and  at  the  same  time  there  never  was  in. 
the  hi.story  of  the  country  paid  higher  prices  for  bread  than  during 
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that  administration,  I  know  that.  And  tins  man  who  was  ap|M)inted 
to  handle  the  grain  of  the  country  is  a  man  who  has  been  engaeed  in 
the  grain  industry,  and  was  himself  an  exporter,  and  Mr.  Hoover 
knew  (hat,  because  I  called  it  to  attention  on  the  noor  of  the  Senate. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  out  is  because  you  have  taken  the  portion 
that  Congress  ought  to  enact  these  laws. 

This  i-s  my  question :  Who  is  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  how  can 
the  relief  be  given  the  public) 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  the  work  should  be  i 
carried  on  by  a  commission,  and  not  by  one  man ;  and.it  is  my  opinion  | 
that  the  commission  should  be  specified  in  the  law,  that  i.**,  the  law  | 
should  specify  that  it  shall  be  a  commLssion. 

Senator  France.  You  think,  then,  that  to  specify  it  in  the  law 
would  give  us  better  resuhs  tJian  to  have  the  President  specify;  that 
is  a  clear  infei-ence.  because  you  say  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hoover  resulted  in  a  deal  which  was  inequitable,  and  that  now,  in 
vour  opinion,  the  man  to  administer  it  should  be  named  in  tlie  law. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  you  think  the  legislative  department 
is  more  competent  in  view  of  the  facts  recited  than  the  Executive 
Department,  to  name  the  man  to  administer  these  affairs? 

Mr.  Adams,  I  did  not  sav  "name  the  man":  I  said  name  a  com- 
mission, specify  that  it  shall  be  a  commission. 

Senator  France.  To  name  a  commission? 

Mr.  Adams.  Just  specify  that  it  shall  be  a  commission,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Senator  France.  You  feel  that  so  far  as  the  Executive  naming  is 
concerned  that  that  has  been  proven  to  be  a  failure,  as  instanced  in 
the  case  of  Mr,  Hoover^ 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  say  to  whom  I  referred. 

Mr.  France.  But  you  are  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  not  stating  the  broad  question  at  all.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  this  particular  proposition,  and  j;ou  are  trying  to  generalize 
the  question,  and  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  you  on  that.  However, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  proposition. 

Senator  France,  It  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  because  as 
you  said  that  the  appointment  by  the  Executive  was  not  satisfactoTT, 
but  the  appointment  by  the  legislative  body  of  a  commission  would 
be.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right,  doctor,  were  you  throughl 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  I  am  through. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  snUI  S 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  reoees 
imtil  '2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

ArresB  recess. 

(The  connnittee  reiissenibled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m,,  pursuant  to  recess.) 
Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Ohase,  state  your  name,  residence  and  occu- 
pation to  the  reporter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STUART  CH^E,  CEETIFIED  FUBUC  ACCOUNTANT, 
IMS  EAST  FIFTT-FOTJETH  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chase,  My  name  is  Stuart  Chase,  certified  public  accountant, 
1648  East  Fiftj  -Fourth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Sormis.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
niission  I 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am. 

Senator  Nobkis.  How  long  lia\e  you  been  an  expert  accountant? 
How  long  have  you  heen  at  tbe  business? 

Mr.  Chase.  Since  September,  1910. 

Senator  Xoiuiis.  How  old  are  tou  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Thirty. 

Senator  Norris.  As  such  accountant,  wei-e  you  called  upon  by  the 
Federal  Tracle  C'Ommission  to  uinkc  an  examination  of  the  packers' 
books? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  was. 

Senator  Nokhis.  When  whs  that? 

Mr,  Chase.  That  was  in  September,  191V. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  was  while  this  im'estigation  was  on! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  N^orris.  How  long  did  you  work  on  their  books  and  what 
did  you  do? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  costs  at 
Aiinour  &  Co.;  and  that  work  lastetl  for  two  months,  until  about 
the  first  of  November,  at  which  time  I  wac-  called  to  Washington 
and  wrote  a  report  on  packers'  costs;  discussed  the  matter  with  tiie 
Federal  Trade  people,  and  tlien  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dana  Durand 
and  Mr.  Cotton  I  was  transferred  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  the  Food  Administration,  to  take  charge  of  the  accounts 
that  the  packers  wei-e  to  render  the  Food  Administration  profit  regu- 
lation. I  remained  with  the  Food  Administration  until  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  1918,  at  which  time  the  Food  Administration,  having  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  Com- 
mission should  take  over  the  certification  and  the  inspection  of  the 
packers'  accounts  transfen-ed  me  back  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


Senator  NoRRis.  And  you  ai-e  there  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  still  in  their  employ. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  you 
found  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  packers.  Take  Swift  &  Co. 
for  instance,  first. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  recently  prepared  for  the  commission  a  statement 
of  packers'  pi-ofits  for  tlie  entire  business  for  the  years  1912  through 
1917. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  calendar  year? 

Mr,  Chase.  That  is  their  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Norris.  When  does  that  commence? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  that  commences  about  the  first  of  November. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  then,  commencing  November  1,  1917? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobris.  Or  1916? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  would  be  ending  November  1, 1917. 
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Senator  Nohbis.  And  commencing  in  1916? 

Mr.  Chase.  November  1,  1916,  yea 

Senator  Norris.  And  up  to  and  including  the  first  year  ending 
November  1,  1917— that  is  the  last? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  The  packers  are  just  reporting  their  results 
for  1918. 

Senator  Norris,  Now  tell  the  committee  what  the  profits  were. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  first  ought  to  preface  any  statement  that  I 
make  of  profits  as  an  accountant  by  the  fact  that  neither  myself 
nor  the  packors,  nor  anybody  else,  knows  accurately  what  the  packers' 
profits  are. 

Senator  Norris,  Why? 

Mr.  Chase.  BecauHc  of  n  {rreat  number  of  reasons,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  their  methods  of  taking  inventories  and  their 
methods  of  handling  subsiliary  company  profits.  Those  are  the  out- 
standing difficulties  that  are  encountered.  And  in  addition,  we  find 
such  matters  as  exces.sive  or  deficient  depreciation  charges;  items  that 
properly  should  be  cHpital  expenditures  are  charged  against  profit 
and  loss.  An<1  many  other  things  that  T  could  go  into  at  aome 
length  if  you  desire.    But  this  matter  of  inventories 

Senator  Nobris  (interposing).  Well,  does  that  method  have  a 
tendency  to  cover  up  the  profits?    Is  that  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr,  Chask.  That  is  the  effect  of  it,  yes;  whether  it  is  done  con- 
sciously in  every  case  I  could  not  affirm  for  a  minute.  There  are 
certain  inherent  difficulties  in  packer,':'  accounting  that  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  packers  themselves  always  to  accurately  determine 
their  pi-ofits.  But  they  can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  they  have 
been  doing,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  take  the  one  item  of  charging  up  to  ex- 
pense accounts  something  that  should  be  capital  account.  What 
is  the  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  Why,  of  course  the  effect  of  that  is  to  decrease  the 
true  statement  of  profits  in  that  particular  year. 

Senator  Norris.  In  other  words,  it  covers  up  some  of  their  profits? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  covers  up  their  profits,  yes. 

Senator  Norris,  All  right,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Chase,  Now  taking  the  five  companies  combined,  their  pub- 
lished figures,  as  amended  by  such  analysis  as  the  Commission  has 
made — which  is  by  no  means  a  complete  analysis,  and  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  certify  in  any  way  to  these  figures;  it  simply  believes 
them  to  be  a  more  accurate  statement  of  profit  than  as  published  by 
the  packers — wo  find  that  the  total  for  the  five  companies  in  1912 
was  $18.71.">,O0O;  in  1913,  $20,217,000;  in  1914.  $22,108,000;  in  1915, 
$40,052,000:  in  1916.  $60,7.59,00:  in  1917,  $95,639,000. 

Senator  Nokhis,  You  don't  have,  them  for  1918.  Did  von  give  anv 
part  of  the  year  1918? 

JIj*.  Chase,  \o  part  at  all;  no. 

Senator  Norris.  Now  the  profits  since  the  Food  Administration 
ha.'i  had  conti-ol  of  the  packers  have  been  greater  than  they  ever  were 
before,  have  they  not? 

Mr,  Chase,  That  I  could  not  say, 

Stmator  Xoiuiis,  Do  you  know  wlien  the  Food  Administration  took 
chariie? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  November  1,  1917.  .  The  packers'  profits  as  re- 
ported by  them  are  rather  less  than  in  the  year  1917,  but  as  we  have 
not  made  any  careful  audit  for  the  year  1918,  books  having  just  been 
closed  within  the  last  few  days,  I  could  not  give  you  any  statement 
as  to  what  we  really  believe  the  profits  for  1918  to  he. 

Senator  Norhis.  You  haven't  made  any  examination,  then,  since 
the  Food  Administration  took  charge? 

)Ir.  Chase.  I  have  made  a  series  of  test  examinations  on  specific 
item^,  but  no  comprehensive  examination  of  profits  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Nohbis.  What  do  those  tests  show,  that  you  took,  if  they 
show  anything^ 

Mr,  Chase.  Well,  they  show  a  ^eat  many  things.  For  instance, 
the  Food  Administration  regulations  provided  that  the  inventories 
of  the  packers  should  be  at  market,  full  and  fair  market,  and  on 
November  1,  1917,  Swift  &  Co.  raised  all  their  inventories  to 
comply  with  the  Food  Administration  regulaticfns,  but  the  other 
packers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Morris  &  Co.,  did  not 
do  so.  They  continued  to  take  their  inventories  at  market,  or  at 
cost,  and  the  result  was  that  the  packers  started  the  year  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  Here  was  Swift  with  his  inventories  way  up ;  Morris 
with  his  inventories  part  way  up,  and  the  other  three  back  on  the  old 
basis,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  first  accounting  period  on  January 
1,  1918,  or  thereabouts,  Swift  &  Co.  dropped  back  to  their  old  method 
of  cost  and  market ;  the  others  dropped  still  lower,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  first  periods'  profits  came  out  very  low,  and  before  any  com- 
prehensive or  accurate  statement  can  be  made  as  to  packers'  profits 
for  the  year  1918,  that  inventory  situation  has  got  to  be  straightened 
out. 

Subsequently  the  Food  Administration  amended  its  regulations  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  packers  might  inventory  at  market  or  at  cost 
where  they  had  costs;  anil  that  of  cour.se  ruled  out  Swift's  original 
inventory,  which  had  the  interesting  effect  of  throwing  into  the 
month  of  October— that  is,  the  month  before  the  regulation  went 
into  effect— about  $11,000,000  profit  which  under  the  amended  regula- 
tions was  really  a  part  of  1918  profits.  Swift  thereby  kopt  out  per- 
haps four  or  five  million  dollars  of  profits — threw  it  back  into  the 
old  year,  which  really  belonged  in  the  new  year.  Of  course  Swift 
&  Co.  can  not  be  blamed  for  following  the  regulations  of  the  Food 
Administration  on  November  1,  but  it  is  ratsher  dark  as  to  why,  hav- 
ing started  off  in  such  an  exemplary  fashion,  they  dropped  back  to 
their  old  method  at  the  end  of  the  first  accounting  period. 

That  was  one  part  of  our  examination — inventories — and  the  more 
we  go  into  inventories  the  imire  dubious  the  whole  situation  becomes. 
The  packers  have  said  all  along  that  their  inventories  were  at  cost, 
wherever  they  could  get  cost,  and  at  market  where  they  could  not 
secure  cost;  but  we  find  by  analyzing  those  departments  where  costs 
rule,  that  these  costs  ate  from  the  accounting  point  of  view  not  de- 
pendable. For  instance.  Armour  &  Co.  reported  that  their  glue  de- 
partment inventories  were  founded  on  cost,  and  when  we  came  to 
investigate  Armour's  glue  department  we  found  that  back  in  1907 
certain  costs  per  pound  of  various  grades  of  glue  had  been  de- 
termined, and  that  those  1907  costs  had  been  used  ever  since  in  mak- 
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ing  up  their  inventories.  Of  coiii-.-,e.  us  a  matter  of  fact,  true  costs 
had  increased  sharply,  and  Armour  &  Co.  had  been  cMlculating  their 
costs  for  meinoraiidum  purposes,  and  we  took  those  memorandums 
that  they  had  accumulated,  of  their  glue  costs,  and  applied  them  to 
thp  year  1918,  and  we  found  that  it  made  a  difference  of  about 
$300,000  in  that  one  department  alone.  That  is,  by  using  their  old 
1907  costs  they  had — I  won't  say  covered  up,  but  they  had  eliminated 
from  their  total  profits  $300,000  that  under  a  proper  cost  system 
should  appear  in  that  year. 
Senator  Nokkis.  For  glue? 

Mr.  Chase.  For  glue  alone.  And  we  find  that  Cudahy  is  includ- 
ing selling  and  administrative  items  with  their  costs.  From  the 
accounting  point  of  view,  costs  for  inventory  purposes  should  be 
cut  off  with  the  manufacturing  expenses.  Sellmg  expenses  are  some- 
thing that  are  on  beyond,  and  the  administrative  expenses  are  largely 
on  beyond.  But  Cudahy  includes  all  three  of  these  items  in  their  in- 
ventory cost. 

And  we  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  true  costs 
of  Swift's  glue.  That  department  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  best 
cost  department  that  Swift  had,  but  my  assistant,  Mr.  Tater,  has 
just  been  examining  inventory  costs  there,  and  finds  them  in  a  very 
sad  state  indeed.    So  nmch  for  inventories  at  cost. 

When  we  get  on  to  thos<'  departments  which  are  inventoried  at 
market,  we  find  that  a  ereat  iimny  of  the  products  have  no  ascertain- 
able market  against  w^nich  any  goveramental  or  outside  reviewing 
body  can  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  prices  taken  for  inventory  pur- 
poses. In  other  products,  tlie  packers,  through  their  great  system, 
more  or  less  dominate  the  market  and  can  make  it  what  they  chose 
while  for  the  remaining  products  there  is  an  outside  market  that 
can  be  use<l  to  check  the  pi'ices  that  they  use.  But  their  practice  is 
to  deduct  from  that  marKet  price  certain  items  for  carrying  costs 
and  so  on,  which  are  very  difficult  to  certify  to.  And  in  fact,  the 
whole  inventory  situation  may  be  summed  up,  so  far  as  these  market 
prices  are  concerned,  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Swift  &  Co., 
their  chief  accountant — a  very  able  man.  who  probably  Imows  more 
about  packers'  accounting  than  any  one  else  in  the  country,  and  after 
a  long  conference  in  whicli  we  had  been  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
this  situation,  he  finally  came  out  rather  impatiently  and  said,  "We 
get  our  inventory  prices  out  of  our  own  heads." 

Now  that  is  probably  ti'ue.  The  \ai'ious  managers  of  the  de- 
partments and  various  officials  set  the  prices  of  these  market  de- 
partments according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  that  judgment  is 
the  basis  of  many  years  experience,  and  while  it  may  be  sound  judg- 
ment— particularly  fi-om  the  packei-s'  point  of  view — it  precludes 
any  governmental  investigating  body  fiinn  certifying  to  the  ac- . 
curacy  of  the  market  inventories,  excejiling  to  a  very  limited  de- 
gree: and  as  these  inventories  are  enormous,  and  as  their  effect  on 
profits  is  profound,  you  can  see  immediately  how  difficult  is  is  to  de- 
termine accurately  what  packers'  pi-ofits  are.  and  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  packers  by  exerting  their  own  individual  judgment,  "out  of 
their  heads,"  to  transform  a  large  profit  into  &  smaller  profit,  or 
even  into  a  positive  loss,  without  serious  chance  of  discovery. 
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Senator  Xokris.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  different  classes 
of  biisinesH  upon  wliif'li  certain  pi-ofits  ivcre  allowed  by  the  Food 
A<lni)nistration  to  the  packers? 

Mr,  Chasr.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  Well,  cnn  you  tell  us  whether  under  their  system 
of  bookkeeping  it  was  possible  for  them  to  transfer  what  should  be 
a  profit  in  one  of  those  classes  to  another? 

Mr.  Chahk.  Oh,  very  easily,  and  practically  impossible  to  detect. 

Senator  X.orris.  For  instance,  they  wei-e  allowed  to  make  9  per 
cent  on  one  class  of  business.  15  per  cent  on  another,  and  then  on 
another  class  there  was  no  limit. 

Mr.  Cha8e.  No  limit. 

Senator  Xorris.  Well,  were  they  able  to  hold  the  profit  down  to  9 
per  cent  on  one.  15  per  cent  on  the  other  and  manipulate  the  items 
and  the  business  in  such  a  wav  that  the  profits  would  go' into  the 
class  where  there  was  no  limit  J 

Mr.  Ch.vse.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so.  and  almost  impossible 
to  detect.  We  have  found  in  our  examination  a  numlier  of  in- 
stances whei-e  the  transfer  of  prices  from  class  one  to  class  two 
soeMie<l  to  us  to  be  unduly  low.  I  remember  Morris  &  Co.  in  their 
first  period  transferred  their  native  cattle  hides  from  their  hide 
department,  which  is  in  class  one,  to  their  leather  department, 
which  is  in  class  two,  at  a  figure  about  four  cents  under  what  the 
other  packers  apparently  were  transferring  at. 

Senator  NoRRis.  That  would  enable  them  to  make  15  per  cent  in- 
stead of  9  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  If  they  wei-e  transferred  on  some  basis  that  was 
not  the  real  value,  it  would  increase  it  still  more,  would  it,  or  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  of  course  the  lower  the  transfer  price  used  in 
class  one,  the  less  the  credit  in  class  one  and  the  less  the  profit  in 
class  one,  and  the  more  the  prc^t  in  class  two. 

Senator  Norris.  If  tliey  were  transferi-ed  at  a  low  jH'ice  it  would 
increase  the  profit  they  could  make  off  of  it  in  the  class  to  which  it 
was  transferred? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Nokris.  Could  you  tell  from  your  examination,  and  do 
you  know,  to  what  extent  this  was  carried  on  ? 

ilr.  Chase.  I  could  not  say.  We  have  been,  largely  during  my 
absence  from  Chicago,  making  an  examination  of  transfer  prices  on  . 
about  20  standard  products  that  went  from  class  one  to  classes  two 
)ind  three;  and  the  final  results  of  that  study  I  have  not  seen  as  yet, 
but  I  saw  the  stai't  of  it  and  there  *vere  some  quite  suiprising  \aria- 
tious  between  the  several  packers  in  the  transfer  prices  used. 

Senator  Norms.  Now  these  profits,  I  wish  you  would  give  them, 
if  you  can,  showing  the  profit  of  each  one  of  the  five  big  packers  in- 
stead of  in  gross.     Have  you  got  it  analyzed  so  you  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yon  could  have  a  copy  of  this,  if  you  want  it  [indi- 
cating paper]. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  can  read  it,  then  gWe  the  repoiter  a  cop.v- 
■    if  vou  have  it  tabulated. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  also  have  it  by  the  index  of  growth,  taking  the 
I  year  1912  as  100. 
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Senator  Norfis.  Go  over  it  in  each  way  that  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Chase.  Here  is  Armour  &  Co.  I  also  show  the  profit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1904  for  Armour,  because  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  at 
that  ime  made  a  report  in  which  it  exhibited  the  figures.  Armour 
&  Co.,  1904.  $1,850,000;  1912,  $5,702,000;  1913,  $6,158,000;  1914, 
$7,640,000;  1915,  $11,156,000;  1916,  $22,849,000;  1917,  $27,137,000. 

Senator  Xorris.  Now  can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  profit  each 
time  as  you  go  along,  or  have  you  that  differently? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  per  cent  oi  increase? 

Senator  Norkis.  No.  not  of  increase,  but  the  per  cent  of  profit, 
the  dividend  that  could  be  declared,  or  was  declared.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  profit  without  their  capital  stock  and  so  forth  would  not 
give  us  very  much  information. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  the  fairest  way  probably  to  show  that  is  the 
per  cent  on  their  net  worth,  that  is,  the  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  could  you  put  that  in  as  you  go  along  in 
giving  the  gross  profits? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Norfis.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  it  for  1904.  but  I  have  it  for — 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  That  is  Armour  &  Company  yon 
are  speaking  of  now? 

Mr,  Chase,  Tes.  Here  is  Armour  in  1!)12,  6  per  cent  on  the  net 
worth;  1913,  6.1  per  cent;  1914,  7.3  per  cent;  1915.  10.2  per  cent: 
1916,  19.2  per  cent;  1917,  19.8  per  cent. 

The  pre-war  average,  that  is  for  the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914, 
is  6.5  per  cent;  and  the  "war"  average,  that  is  for  the  vears  1915. 
1916.  and  1917,  is  16,7  per  cent. 

Senator  Norfis.  Yon  mean  16  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  the  average  for  the  three  war  yeare. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  it  is  10  per  cent  higher  during 
the  war  than  t>efore  the  war? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  10  per  cent  additional — over  250  per  cent  higher. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  that  percentage  based  upon? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  on  their  net  worth,  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

Senator  Gronna.  Capital  stock  and  surplus.  Are  any  bonds 
taken  into  consideration  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  Just  capital  stock  and  surplus? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  same  as  a  bank  would  make  a  statement 
with  reference  to^its  percentage.  Of  course  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence in  making  these  returns  that  many  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  accounts  do  not  understand  that.  I  will  take  it  that  our  chair- 
man is  familiar  with  it,  but  I  find  a  good  many  of  the  lawyers  who 
are  not  expert  accountants— I  don't  claim  to  be  one  myself,  but  I 
do  know  something  about  making  returns  for  banking  institutions, 
as  I  own  two  small  banking:  institutions  myself,  and  the  bankers, 
of  course,  when  they  pay  a  percentage  they  pay  a  percentage  upon 
the  stock  alone,  not  upon  surplus.  Now.  do  liie  packing  concerns, 
in  figuring  thfeir  percentage,  do  they  take  surplus  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Chase,  They  declare  dividend  on  the  stock,  of  course. 

Senator  Gronka.  Just  the  stock  ? 
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Senatof  Nobris.  This  is  not  the  packers'  reports ;  this  man  is  from 
the  Trade  Commission, 

Senator  Gronxa.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  want 
to  know  what  he  has  based  it  upon ;  whether  it  is  upon  the  stock  or 
upon  stock  and  surplus. 

Senator  Nohris.  Upon  stock  and  surplus,  I  think  he  said. 

Mr,  Chase.  Upon  stock  and  surplus. 

Senator  Nohris,  Now  take  up  the  other  packers  and  go  through 
the  other  way.     You  can  put  tne  percentage  in,  all  at  once. 

Senator  Gronxa,  Now  I  want  to  have  that  clear  in  my  mind. 
That  is  important.     Is  it  upon  stock  and  surplus,  or  upon  the  stock? 

Mr.  Chase.  Upon  stock  and  surplus.  "  Net  worth  "  is  the  ac- 
counting idiom  tor  that  total. 

Senator  Nobris.  Then  the  percentage  they  make  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  have  it  in  your  figures,  because  they  have  a  iremen- 
dous  surplus?  ' 

Mr.  Chase.  A  tremendous  surphis,  yes.  This  really  is  tlie  per- 
c«\tage  of  profit  upon  the  stockholders"  equity. 

Senator  Obonna.  Well,  take  a  case  now  where  the  stock  is  $100,- 
000,000  and  assume  that  the  surplus  is  $50,000,000;  now  the  way  a 
haiik  would  figure  that  dividend  or  profit  would  be  simply  upon  the 
stock,  the  $100,000,000.  We  would  never  think  of  basing  it  upon  the 
$15,000,000.  Of  course  if  you  make  it  upon  the  $150,000,000,  the 
dividend  or  the  profit  necessarily  would  be  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  The  reason  that  we  select  the  figure  of  net 
worth  is  because  it  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  compare  the  five 
packers  with  any  fairness  to  themselves,  or  any  one  else,  because  if 
you  fij^red  the  percentage  on  the  stock  alone,  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  have  issued  stock  dividends  and  capitalized  their  surplus,  and 
others  have  not,  would  give  you  tremendous  percentage  in  some 
<^se.^  on  the  capital  stock,  and  mucli  lower  percentages  in  other  cases ; 
and  you  could  not  really  get  any  sound  basis  of  comparison.  But  I 
can  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  the  percentages  on  their 
capita4  stock,  which  I  have  here. 

Senator  Norris,  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  Which  show  the  very  reason  why  I  don't  consider  this 
method  the  soundest  by  and  large. 

Armour  &  Co.,  1912,  28.5  per  cent.    This  is  on  their  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  That  weuld  be  their  dividend,  or  what  they  could 
declare  as  dividend. 

Mr,  CriASE.  That  is  what  they  could  declare.  1913,  30.8  per  cent; 
1914.  38.2  per  cent:  1915.  55.8  per  cent;  1916,  11+.2  per  cent;  1917, 
27.1  per  cent. 

Now  you  see  by  examining  that  alone  you  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  they  made  a  tremendous  profit  in  1916  and  fallen  off  sharply 
in  1917.  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  the  net  worth  basis 
■they  had  a  higher  percentage  in  1917  than  they  did  in  1916,  the 
answer  being  that  Armour's  capital  stock  in  1916  was  $20,000,000 
and  they  issued  a  stock  dividend  of  $80,000,000;  and  by  the  time  they 
got  around  to  the  next  year  you  have  to  figure  it  on.  a  $100,000,000 
basis. 

Senator  Gbonna,  They  increased  their  capital  stock  issue. 

Mr,  Chase.  Yes,  but  no  cash  was  paid  in,  not  a  penny  of  cash. 
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Senator  Noitms.  Thev  did  it  bv  convertinpr  the  surplus  ints  capital 
stock? 

Mr,  Chase,  Yew,  into  capital  stock. 

Now  we  can  take.  Swift  &  Co,  I  will  read  the  actual  money,  tba 
peroentnge  on  net  worth,  and  then  the  percent^f^  on  capital  sboA. 
Swift  &  Co.,  1904,  $3,850,000. 

Sonatoi'  NoRiiis.  \ow  name  it  ns  you  go  along.    That  is  profit! 

Mr,  Chask.  Yes.  profit.  1912.  $8,745,000:  1913,  $9,449,000;  1814, 
$9.fi.'il.000:  19ir»,  $23,387,000:  1916,  $24,195,000;  1917.  $47,236,000. 

Now  the  percentage  on  net  worth  for  Swift  was  in  1912,  8.6  pet 
cent;  1913.  8.7  per  cent:  1914.  8.5  per  cent;  1915.  19.8  per  cent;  1916, 
19.1  per  cent:  1917,  33.4  per  cent. 

Their  prewni'  a\'prage  was  8.6  per  cent.     Their  war  average  wms 

24.5  per  cent. 

Tliey'have  pretty  nearly  ti"ebled  their  rate  in  the  wai'  years  ovtx 
the  pi-ewar  yeai-s.  ' 

Their  percentage  on  capital  stock  was  in  1912.  11.6  per  cent;  1918, 

12.6  per  cent;  1914,  12.8  per  cent:  1915.  31.2  per  cent;  1916,  82.2  per 
cent:  1917,  G3  per  cent. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Swift  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock.  They  wont  fi-oni  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  during  Uut 
jieriod.  I  think  it  was  in  191C.  That  affects  these  last  percentages, 
of  course. 

Senator  Gronna.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  made  more  pi-ofit  duriag 
1917  than  they  did  in  the  yeai-s  before? 

Mr.  CiiAHE.  Oil  yes,  1917  is  the  banner  year  in  the  packing  in- 
dnstry.    Tliei'e  never  was  such  a  year. 

Now  Morris  &  Co.,  tlieir  gioss  profit  in  dollars  in  1912  was  $1,818,- 
000;  1913,  $1.917,000: 1914.  $2,206,000;  191.%  $2,321,000;  1916,  $4,890,- 
000;  1917,  $8,012,000. 

Their  profit  on  their  net  worth  was,  in  1912,  6.1  per  cent;  191S, 
6.9  per  cent:  1914,  7.5  per  cent;  1915,  7,5  per  cent;  1916, 15  per  cent; 
1917.  22.6  per  cent 

Their  prcwnr  avcrugu  wa-^  ~.-^.    Th<*ir  war  average  was  15.4. 

Now  on  the  rate  on  capital  stock  vou  will  see  some  very  amusing 
figui-es.  In  1912  it  was  60.4  per  cciit;  in  1913.  03.9  per  cent;  1914 
73.5  per  cent;  1!H.'..  77.3  per  vent:  1916,  im  per  cent;  1017,  267,7 
j)er  cent. 

Yon  st'O.  Morris  nevei'  capitalized  their,  surplus.  Thev  kept  their 
old  figures  of  $;i.000.0(>0  tliioiigh  a  gieat  nuuilier  of  yeai-s  without 
raising  it. 

Senator  Nokris.  Well,  it  mighl  be  interesting  there  to  know 
whether  in  the  meantime  they  had  deilared  dividends  and  actually 
paid  them  to  Ihoir  stockholders. 

Mr.  Chase.  Oh.  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  They  lia<l  always  declared  dividends  during  all 
those  years  * 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  increase  in  tiuir 
capital  stock  came  about  not  from  money  that  they  put  in,  but 
from  profits  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  case  of  the  other  companies,  but  Morrif 
did  not  increase  their  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  understand  they  did  not 
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Mr.  CuASK.  Biit  their  surplus  piled  up. 

SMintor  NoBRja,  Hut  it  is  impoi-tnnt  to  know  whether  that  iii'Tcuse 
ir»s  a  proper  bnsis  upon  which  to  pay  dividends.  It  is  important 
to  know  whether  there  were  divicTends  in  the  meantime  paid  to 
ihfir  s-tockholders.  Of  toni-se  their  stockholdei's  were  entitled  to  at 
Imst  a  reasonable  dividend.     They  wei-e  paid  nil  the  time? 

Mr.   ('i^.^«E.  Oh.   I  am   sine  thev  jjot   their  rea.Mmiible  dividend 
ripht  Hloiifr.    I  understand  they  did. 
Senator  Norris.  .\nd  the  surplus  fame  out  of  the  exee.s-i  pn)fits? 
Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  which  the  .\merican  public  paid  for. 
Senator  Xorrik.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiiASR.  Wilson  &  Co.,  in  1912  their  i)n)fit  in  dollars  was 
H^Wfi.nOO:  in  1013.  $1,364,000:  in  1!)14.  *1.20!).000:  i»  IfilD, 
ie.4K4.0OO;  in  1916.  $.').314.000 :  in  1917.  $8,319,000. 

Their  profit  on  their  net  worth  was  in  1912 — we  have  not  figured 
th.Tt  because  of  the  unreliability  of  AVilson  &  Co.'h  profit.^  in  1912  to 
IBl."*.  They  reported  as  I  have  [■ead  them  to  you,  but  suhsefpiently  a 
firm  of  accountants  went  ovei"  the  books  and  revised  them  completely 
Sndin]!  all  kinds  of  errors.  Those  i-evised  figures  we  did  not  see, 
ukI  so  we  have  not  given  the  per  cent  of  jirofit  on  the  net  worth 
for  Wilson,  e.xceptinp  in  the  years  Ifllfi  and  1917.  In  1916  the  net 
worth  wR*i  14.0  per  cent:  1917,  29.6  per  cent.  AVhich.  on  their  capi- 
1x1  stock,  amounts  to  7.9  ]jer  cent  in  19H>:  and  27.6  per  cent  in  1917. 
N'ow  Cudahv  in  round  dolhtrs.  in  1904.  $928,000:  1912,  $1,129,000; 
1913,  $1,329,000:  1914.  $1,402,000;  1915,  $724,000;  1916,  $3,511,000; 
1917.  ^.935.000. 

TliVprofit  Du  net  worth  for  Cudahv  in  1912  was  7.1;  in  1913.  7.8; 
in  1914.  7.9;  in  1915,  4  per  cent:  in'l916.  19.4  per  cent;  1917.  23.2 
percent. 

Their  prewar  average  is  7.6  per  cent,  and  their  war  average  is 
16  per  cent. 

Senator  Xoiuns.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sniaH  profit  there 
of  4  per  cent  in  one  of  the  war  years? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  haven't  any  personal  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 
It  bus  been  told  to  me  by  some  of  the  other  inve,stigators  that  at  that 
thne  Ciidnhv  had  come  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  other 
packers. 
Senator  Norbis.  What  vear  was  that? 
Mr.  Chase.  That  was  in  191.">. 

Cudahv's  profits  on  their  capital  stock  were,  in  1912,  9.4  per  cent; 
m  1913,  11. 1  per  cent;  1914,  11  percent;  1915,  6  per  cent;  1916,  29.2 
per  cent :  in  1917,  35.2  per  cent. 

That  completes  the  list.  But  I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  I  can  not  in  any  way  certify  to  these  figures,  but  simply 
believe  tlieiii  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  profits  as  reported  by  the 
packers  thci'isehes. 

.Senator  Nokbis.  Well.  Ihey  aie  the  figures  that  you  believe  to  Ih- 
as  near  cori'e  t  a-;  you  can  i-earb  a  cnnrlusion.  are  they? 

Mr.  CiiA.sE,  Yes.  so  far  as  our  analysis  has  extended.  You  see  the 
packers  have  a  way  in  reporting  their  profits  to  the  public  through 
id ver t i semen ts  and  annual  statements  and  elsewhere,  of  deducting 
their  reserves  for  excess  profit  taxes.  Xow  the  law  in  regard  to  ex- 
cess profits  is  that  such  taxes  shall  be  paid  out  of  profits  as  deter- 
mined.    Theref<n'e  the  true  profit  is  the  amount  before  making  any 
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provision  for  these  excess  profits  taxes.  Swift  &  Co.  in  1917  Mi- 
nounced  broadcast  throughout  the  country — tlmt  their  profits  were 
$34,000,000,  but  they  had  arbitrarily  deducted  from  their  true  profit* 
a  reserve  of  $10,000,000  to  take  care  of  excess  profits  taxes.  Now 
properly,  from  an  accounting,  technical  point  of  view,  tlieir  reftl 
profit  was  $44,000,000  at  least.  And  all  the  packers  do  that.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  their  last  annual  statements  they  have  followed  the 
same  procedure. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  vou  determine,  or  did  you  trv  to.  and  if  you 
did  try  did  you  determine  or  find  out  any  evidence  m  regard  to  the 
expenses  of  those  various  institutions^  For  instance,  can  you  tell 
us  the  salaries  of  the  oflicials  of  the  various  packing  institutions? 

Mr,  Chase.  I  have  those  in  my  office  at  Chicago,  I  only  remem- 
ber one  or  two  of  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Tell  us  those  you  remember. 

Mr.  Chase,  Well,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Wilson  receives  $125,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  A  year? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  And  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Armour  &  C-o.,  receives 
$50,000.  with  $35,000  bonus,  making  $85,000.  I  think  Mr.  White, 
vice  piesident  of  Armour  &  Co.,  receives  the  same  figure.  Young 
Mr,  Morris,  president  of  Morris  &  Co..  receives  $50,000  and  th«! 
$25,000  more  as  president  of  one  of  the  stock  yard  companies,  mab- 
ing  $7.').000.    And,  as  I  say,  we  have  the  whole  list  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Morris,  Do  you  know  what  Mr,  Swift  gets? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  I  don't  remember.  I  think  that  so  far  as  their 
books  show,  they  are  rather  nominal  salaries — $25,000  or  $50,000-* 
not  over  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  $50,000  salary  nominal? 

Mr,  Chase.  Why,  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Wilson's  salary .  I 
should  say  it  was  nominal.  -" 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  do  you  know  what  they  expended  in  the 
way  of  expenses  for  looking  after  legislation  in  various  places,,  if 
they  spent  anything?  ■  ;  . 

Mr.  Chase,  I  b^eve  the  Commission  has  the  facts  in  regard  to 
these.  I  remember  during  my  own  work  on  the  books  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  finding  an  account  which — I  had  to  do  with  legal  fees,  for  aM 
torneys  in  a  number  of  States  in  the  Union — the  capital  cities  of 
those  states.  The  item  as  it  appeared  on  the  ledger  was.  "services 
introducing  bills,"  watching  the  legislature,  and  so  forth.  Thosa 
items  were  not  large.  They  ran  from  $500  to  $1,500.  I  don't  sop- 
pose  the  whole  account  amounted  to  more  than  $50,000.  But  that 
was  only  a  very  small  item  of  their  legislative  outgo. 

Senator  Xorbis.  Do  you  know  anything — for  instance,  Mr. 
Veeder,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  after  the  interests  of  all  the  pack- 
ers, do  you  know  what  he  got? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  don't  think  the  salary  was 
reported  by  Swift  &  Company  on  our  salary  schedules.  I  think  the 
Commission  has  some  figures  as  to  his  total  office  expense. 

Senator  Norris.  You  don't  know  what  this  is? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  I  do  not, 

(Mr.  Chase  submitted  the  following  tables:) 

Senator  Nohbis.  Now,  Mr,  Chase,  is  there  anything  else  that  you 
think  of  that  would  throw  any  light  on  this  investigation  that  the 
committee  is  making? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Of  course,  I  don't  feel  that  the  profit  regulation  of  the 
Food  Administration  has  amounted  to  anything,  so  far  as  regulating 
the  packers'-  profit  is  concerned.  At  the  time  that  I  took  chnrge  of 
those  records  and  accounts  under  Mr.  Cotton  I  made  a  report  to  Mr. 
Cotton  soon  after  the  packers  had  sent  in  their  first  period  returns 
for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1917,  and  in  that  report 
I  itiade  some  estimates — which  since  have  been  substantiated  by  the 
final  year's  results — that  the  packers  were  being  allowed  to  make  on 
their  whole  business,  under  the  Food  Administration  regulation, 
as  much  as  they  had  made  in  the  year  1917,  which  was  the  most 
profitable  year  in  their  entire  history.  Now  it  may  be  that  the 
regulation  prevented  them  from  making  more  than  that  which  they 
made  in  the  most  profitable  year  in  their  entire  history,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  operate  to  reduce  the  profit  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  regulation  as  it  has  oeen  carried  out  by  the  Food 
Administtation  has  helped  the  pubiic  or  the  consumer.  Perhaps 
rather  the  contraiy  because  the  packers  have  announced  publicly 
that  they  were  being  regulated,  which  I  suppose  tended  to  satisfy 
^e  piublic  that  profits  actually  were  cut  down. 

Now,  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  packers  have  not  equaled — 
or  they  don't  appear  to  have  equaled,  their  profit  allowance,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  profit  allowed  the  regulation  was  nothing  more 
flian  a  comedy,  in  my  estimation. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand  you,  the  regulation  of  the  Food 
Administration,  allowing  them  a  certain  profit  on  different  classes 
of  business,  in  reality  did  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Csabe.  That  is  what  I  should  conclude,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  In  other  words,  that  as  far  as  those  regulations 
were  concerned,  their  profit  was  unlimited? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  it  was  not  unlimited,  but  it  was  way  up  to  the 
most  they  had  ever  made  in  their  previous  history? 

Senator  Gronna.  Wasn't  it  more  than  that?  According  to  Mr, 
Cotton's  own  statement  before  this  committee  he  said  that  the 
packers — he  allowed  the  packers  to  make  a  profit — or  rather  to  in- 
clude their  borrowed  money  as  well  as  capital  stock.  Now,  did  the 
packers  do  that  before  the  Food  Administration  took  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  that  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
i  rate  upon  which  to  base  the  9  per  cent — that  is,  the  9  per  cent  on 
the  capita]  stock,  plus  surplus,  plus  borrowed  money. 

Senator  Gronna,  Plus  bonds? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes  5  phis  bonds. 

Senator  Gronna,  Plus  everything? 

Mr.  Chase.  Plus  eveirthing  but  accounts  payable. 

Senator  Gronna,  Well,  wouldn't  that  permit  them  to  make  more 
,  money  than,  in  fact,  what  the  chairman  has  stated,  an  unlimited 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  it  allowed  them  to  make  a  good  deal  more  than 
9  per  cent  on  their  own  money,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  9  per 
cent  on  capital  stock. 

Senator  Gronna,  They  might  borrow  a  good  deal  more  than  their 
capital  stock,  and  the  more  money  they  could  borrow  the  more 
money  they  could  make? 

Mr  Chase.  Yes;  and  in  that  connection;  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  oflicials  of  the  Food  Administration,  is  rather  interesting. 
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He  told  my  assistant.  Mr.  Tator,  at  tits  time  tliese  regulations  were 
under  conEideration  that  they  were  going  to  base  this  perccnU^e— to 
include  borrowed  money,  because  the  public  effect,  would  be  to  make 
the  rate  appear  lower. 

Senator  Nohbis.  What  member  of  the  Food  Adminis^tration  was 
that? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Diirand.  Mr.  Tator  woiiUl  have 
to  tell  you  about  that. 

Senator  Ghonna.  The  figures  you  have  given  the  committee  with 
xaference  to  profits,  are  they  net  or  are  they  grosst 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  net  profits. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  from  the  figui-ea  you  have  given  us  here  this 
afternoon,  it  indicates  that  during  me  war  period  and  during  these 
regulations  the  packei-s  have  made  more  money  than  they  did  before 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  year,  1915,  the  Cndahy  Co.? 

Senator  Nobbis.  Yes;  and  that  only  applied  to  ona  patter. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  Taking  the  total,  I  think  you  might  Bummarixa  it  by 
saying  they  made  three  times  as  much  on  their  net  worth  during  tm 
war  years  as  they  made  before  the  war. 

Senator  Norris.  And  if  you  would  figure  it  on  their  actual  ci^iital 
stock,  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  we  can't  tell,  because  of  these  new  iasues  that 
have  come  in  all  the  time. 

Senator  Norhis.  We  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  18,  1919.) 
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satubday,  januaby  18,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aohicdltdbb  and  FoRESTRr, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  ad]'ournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  ni.,  Hon.  Tliomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Gore,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Page,  Gronna, 
Norris,  Kenyon,  and  France. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed,.  Mr.  Heney. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FEANCIS  J.  HEKET—Besumed. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  lobbyists  or  represen- 
tatives of  the  packers,  and  I  said  I  could  not  remember  who  repre- 
sented Swift  &  Co.,  here.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  was  taken 
from  Swift  &  Co-'s  files  which  relates  to  that  subject,  which  is  written 
by  Henry  Veeder,  who  is  their  general  counsel,  to  G.  F.  Swift,  jr., 
Esq.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago: 

Decxmbeb  T,  1917. 


WASBinOTON,    D.    I 

G.  v.  SwitT.  Jb.,  Esq., 

Stoitt  it  Co..  Chtcago. 

Hear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  InaL,  and  In' reply  would  aay  that 
Swift  &  Co.  has  an  ofllre  In  WashlDfton  In  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamlltoa. 
Hamilton  Is  an  old  Washington  resident,  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
places  and  people  In  WHshlnfi^ton,  and  he  has  been  and  wlil  continue  to  l>e 
valuable  to  Swift  &  Co.,  on  this  account.  However,  he  ts  a  man  who  has  very 
little  personal  Influence,  and  he  does  not  receive  any  great  amonnt  of  personal 
ronslderation  In  Washington. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  months  tliat  the  Increased  Importance  of  Swift 
&  Co.'s  buslneiis  with  the  governmental  departments  in  -Washington,  due  to 
the  war,  would  warrant  the  placing  of  a  Swift  &  Co.  man — of  good  appear- 
ance ant]  good  ability — in  Washington.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
inch  a  man  could  qulchly  find  his  way  around  to  the  different  departments  In 
WashlnKton  and  could  transact  with  thoHe  departments  gwlft  &  Co.'s  busineaa. 
He  could  also  collect  and  forward  to  us  from  our  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Washington  their  liiforniatloii,  frequently  of  a  conHdentlal  character,  which 
oould  not  be  tmnsniltted  through  Hamilton.  Such  a  man  should  have  a  Itnowl- 
*i|ge  of  S«1ft  &  t'o.'M  business  methods,  slionld  have  a  good  appearance,  and  be  a 
good  miicer.  I  would  prefer  a  lawyer  who  had  un  ncqualutanee  with  Swift  & 
Co.'s  business  methods  to  a  man  who  was  strictly  a  buslnesB  man,  as  I  l)elieve 
tbat  such  a  man  would  be  of  more  general  value  In  the  departments  of  Wash- 
ington than  a  strictly  business  man. 

UcMnuus  and  I  have  talked  this  over  and  have  in  mind  Mr.  Shaw  In  Hr. 
McManus's  department.  Mr.  Shaw  was  formerly  In  the  credit  department  of 
Swift  &  Co.'  and  has  recently  had  charge  of  the  communications  to  Washington 
which  have  passed  through  the  law  department,  k  that  he  Is  protwibly  as 
familiar  with  our  requirements  In  Washington  as  anyone.  He  ttaa  a  good 
101368— Ift— 12  177 
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presence,  aud  I  believe  he  is  a  cixid  lulse 
believe  he  wl)\  soon  iti^utre  Htimlltoa's 
Washington. 

Fi>r  ymr  hiri.ruiutioii,  I.ibby.  MeNeitl  &  Llbbj  have  fount!  It  i 
pla<-e  n  iimu  In  WuHlilnxton  for  the  term  of  the  wur  im  nccuunt  of  their  bnsl- 
neiw  ri'liitlon.s  with  the  ileiiartnients  of  thf  (lovernment.  They  have  sent  Mr. 
BettL^er.  fonuerly  the  aitsMunt  to  thetr  general  attome;,  ami  he  has  tafcN 
up  an  ofllL-e  In  Waxhlugton.  They  believe  that  Bettoher's  time  will  b«  entirely 
o<rcupie<l  n'itli  their  nintters.  I  Imve  suKKeeted  thnt  Mr.  Bettcher's  ofBce  and 
Mr.  Hamilton's  office  be  consolidated,  so  that  Mr.  Bettcher  cnn  get  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowedge  of  places  and  men,  and  If  Sn'ift  ft  Co.  slwuld 
place  a  mim  In  Wjitdiliigtou.  1  wuul<l  suRgest  that  the  three  occup;  tlie  same 
oflln^  or  suite  of  oIliceH.  so  »a  to  cullatMnite  together  and  twtli  new  men  get 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge. 

I   understand   that  Mr.  Wilson  has   Installed  a  private  wire  In  his  new 
office,  and  I  believe  It  would  pay  Swift  &  Co.  to  estend  their  private  wire  froni 
Baltimore  to  thia  proposed  office,  and  continue  the  aame  during  the  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HEKBY    \El£DBt. 

Copy  to  K.  C.  M.,  wlio  tK  K.  C.  McMauua,  another  attorn^  for  Swift  & 
Co. :  and  R.  S.  H.,  who  ie  Hayivard.  who  Is  one  ot  their  offidala. 

Then  I  introduced  at  the  public  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  some  letters  ■whicn  appear  commencing  on  page  3911  of 
the  record  of  those  proceedings. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  Washington.  D.  C,  May  5,  19J7,  and 
is  on  the  head  of  John  C.  Eversman,  605  Riggs  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  marked  "  Personal,"  and  says : 

Uv  Dear  Mr.  Veedek:  Freil  L'phHin  has  eiplaiue^l  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  prlni^ipalx  together,  which,  of  course,  I  can  appreciate.  However,  oar 
friends  here,  wlioae  backing  and  cooperation  I  can  count  on,  are  hoping  that 
possibly  tIdngH  \v\U  come  to  a  favorable  head  the  forthcoming  week.  Ther 
are  willing  to  lielp  me  organize  the  work  so  results  will  be  produced,  and 
they  suggest  that  If  I  could  get  things  under  way  while  Congress  is  Id  session 
and  formulate  work  as  being  done  among  the  various  war  conHnlsatons  It  ml^t 
jirove  attvantageiiiH.  Perha|M  thin  ^lUBKeMtion  niay  appear  to  you  and  your  as- 
Hoclates. 

That  should  be  "  appeal,"  I  think. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  Interest  In  the  matter  ant)  hesitate  to  trespass  when 
1  know  you  are  so  busy,  but  as  my  friends  who  know  alxiot  the  matter  are 
anxious  to  bring  it  about,  you  will  appreciate  this  letter. 

With  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly,  jours, 

Jho.    G.    BSntasUAit. 

Another  letter : 
Mb.  Hekby  Veedeb, 

Fort  Dearborn  Bnilding,  Chieofio. 

This  Is  a  memorandum  taken  from  Armour  &  Co.'a  files,  and  it  took  ay 
examiner  over  a  week  to  get  It.  because  Mr.  Faulkner  refused  to  first  absolutel7 
to  let  a  copy  be  taken,  insiatlng  that  It  was  private  business.  1  was  eqaall? 
insistent  in  getting  It,  and  ko  we  finally  got  It. 

"Memonindum  regarding  new  proposed  Washington  connections" — 

This  is  a  memorandum  which  was  written  hj  Eversman,  who  was 
secretary  to  Congressman  McKinley,  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman,  Who  was? 

Mr.  Henet.  Eversman,  and  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  for  some  years,  and  this  memorandum 
was  written  for  consideration  of  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Wilson, 
and  Cudahy,  who  had  under  consideration  a  question  of  having  him 
become  their  representative  in  Washington. 
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It  reads  as  loUows : 

"  Mi'mnriiiiiliiii]  reiriiriHthS  iiiMiHBseil  new  WtiBiilngtoo  coiinectious. 

"Tlie  prniMined  new  assoclfltlon  wtth  you  gentlemen  was  suggeeteil  about  the 
time  your  Clilcago  frleiul  vlBited  Washington  hist  December.  It  grew  out  of 
s  belief  that  the  generous  contributions  which  you  had  been  making  were 
not  making  out  the  way  It  was  expected ;  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  were 
beiDg  wasted ;  that  there  existed  no  organized  effort  to  Improve  the  friendly 
attitude  of  national  legislators  to  your  Indnstriea  and  your  principals,  that  a 
great  ileal  of  nil^oforninilon  was  going  about,  and  that  experience  had  been 
when  your  friends  down  here  wanted  to  help  they  nelUier  had  the  time  nor 
the  fiiots  to  go  about  making  converts,  and  sometimes  your  frlenda  found 
thc;:ii  Jives.  be<:nuse  of  lack  of  proper  preparatory  educational  work,  under  a 
<-l<iud  of  suspicion  In  attempting  results  for  you. 

"  Under  such  a  condition  of  affairs  tt  was  fett  by  friends  who  genuinely  had 
juur  Interests  at  heart  that  the  gre^t  Industry  which  you  lead  coutil  very  well 
afford  to  have  dignified  representation  here  In  Washington.  A  somewhat 
simitar  arrangement  Is  conducted  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  In  having  Mr. 
Reynolds,  secretary  of  the  national  Kepubllcan  comuiittee,  to  watcb  matters 
for  tbem. 

■■  Hence,  the  Idea  of  your  having  associated  with  you  the  man  who  since 
191S  has  been  secretary  of  the  national  ItepubKcan  congressional  committee, 
lileiirllted  actively  witb  niitlonal  politics  for  the  last  10  years,  most  of  the  time 
ns  nsslstiuit  treiisurer  of  the  Republican  congreKHlonnl.  In  which  ciipadfy  he 
had  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  the  contributions  made  In  the  past. 

■'  The  fact  that  this  nmn  had  also  been  for  yein-s  the  confidential  secrotarj'  ol 
Congressman  Willlani  It.  McKinley,  of  Illinois  (lie,  too.  being  an  Illinois  man), 
it  was  thought  the  acqnulntances  and  friendships  which  he  had  formed  during 
14  yours  among  the  rarious  chiefs  of  subdivisions  of  departments,  the  men 
who  really  do  the  work,  and  among  the  great  newspaper  correspondents, 
qualified  him  to  be  all  the  more  useful  In  the  event  that  his  ser\ices  were 
needed  at  the  departments  for  either  new  work  whicli  Is  twund  to  develop  or 
supplementing  the  services  yon  are  now  getting  from  the  men  you  have  here. 

"  The  fact  that  the  man  referred  to  has  years  been  associated  with  big 
party  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  la  on  friendly  terms  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  placed  him  In  a  position  to  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
Important  men,  as  has  been  his  custom  to  do  In  the  past. 

"  His  political  activities  having  given  blm  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among 
prominent  men  all  over  the  country  would  enable  him  to  be  useful  even 
beyond  Washington  If  necessary. 

"  Therefore,  It  was  believed  that  the  service  which  such  a  man  by  his  train- 
ing and  association  could  render,  his  experience  in  congressional  actlvltlei,  his 
knowleflgp  of  the  relative  potentialities  of  public  men.  his  familiarity  with 
methods  of  legislation,  his  friendships  among  party  leaders,  and  his  long 
familiarity  with  campaign  contributions  and  what  is  best  to  do  concerning 
them,  would  operate  to  produce  a  distinct  saving  of  money  to  your  principals, 
relieve  the  general  attorneys  of  many  Irksome  details  and  effect  practical 
cooperation  In  many  proper  legislation  and  public  educational  work  thau  exist- 
ing to-day. 

"  For  this  service  each  of  your  four  companies  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute Jointly  a  sum  about  what  would  be  paid  a  flrst-class  clerk  In  one  of 
your  offices  (and  such  reasonable  and  fair  expenses  as  shall  appeal  to  you) — 
about  $11%  per  month  on  an  annual  basis." 

That  is,  for  each  of  them. 

The  Ch-ubman.  He  did  not  submit  a  scale  of  relative  potentiali- 
ties, did  he! 
Mr,  Henet,  No. 

"  It  is  proposed,  subject  to  the  advice,  counsel,  and  cooperation  of  you  gentle- 
men, to  organize  the  work  forthwith  on  tiie  following  basis: 

"(1)  To  maintain  a  dignified  o&lce  In  Washington  which  shall  be  a  clearii^ 
house  for  all  information  obtainable  concerning  your  various  industries  and 
any  particular  line  of  development  or  inquiry  or  war  business  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Also,  such  matters  of  national  concern  which  you  may  from  time 
to  time  desire  to  bring  to  the  personal  attention  of  your  piinclpals. 
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"(2)  To  work  out  a  practical  congressional  organiiattoo ;  from  ttme  to  time 
to  supply  various  leaders  with  educational  Information  pertaining  to  the  activi- 
ties of  your  companies,  the  personnllty  of  your  principals,  etc.,  as  you  maj 
determine. 

"(3)  To  make  a  thorough  check-up  and  card  index  of  legislators,  the  forc» 
behind  each,  the  men  to  whom  each  go  for  counsels,  the  Individual  attitiuk 
toward  your  Industries  generally  and  any  legislation  In  particular,  and  what 
If  any,  proper  e<lucationBl  work  can  or  should  be  done  among  any  constituency." 

Then  I  stated  in  the  record  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  those 
letters  here  that  show  the  agreement  to  get  together  and  defeat)  Con- 
gressman Doolittle  (or  reelection  on  account  of  his  activities  on  the 
Borland  resolution,  because  No.  3  seemed  to  indicate  that  informa- 
tion along  that  line  was  a  part  of  the  plan. 

There  are  some  letters,  Senator,  showing  the  stage  of  their  getting 
together  to  defeat  Congressman  Doolittle,  and  spending  some  money 
because  of  hi.s  activities  in  favor  of  the  Borland  resolution. 

This  memorandum  goes  on : 

"(4)  To  arrange  for  n  few  men,  particularly  nmong  Republicans,  to  be  pr*- 
IMired  to  lead  nny  particular  proper  flght. 

"(fi)  Whenever  iieccMsnry  to  secure  the  ciKiiteriiHoii  of  newKiiai)er  corre- 
spohilents  and  other  agencies  of  publEclly  along  any  line  desired  by  your  com- 
panies or  your  principals  Individually." 

W,!  have  womp  correspondence  bearing  on  5, 

"  (Ol  Fniiii  iluie  Ui  time  to  Bcciire  Incurpomtfon  Into  the  Ctingremlonal 
records  nnil  depart  men  till  hulletlns  of  data  jind  ar;ninients  or  {K)rrecHons,  su 
HS  to  JLi'.ve  r«iily  triinknlce  matter  to  be  malleil  tci  any  constitoencj'.  The  plan 
of  the  xugar-lieet  lepresentatlves  wUl  be  followed  in  this  resi«ect. 

"  (7!  To  suggest,  nith  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen  l>HckinR  this  sugsiestlon,  the 
metho4ls  of  cither  making  or  saving  any  campaign  contributions,  etc." 

I  think  that  paragraph  ought  t»  be  in  italics,  Senator, 
The  C!iAiRM.\x.  It  ought  to  be  underscored. 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Read  that  again. 
Mr,  Hesky  [reading] ; 

"  To  suggeat  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen  backing  this  supgesllon,  the  metluMH 
of  either  making  or  saving  any  campaign  contributions,  etc" 

triving  or  withholding,  "  to  have  and  to  hold,"    [Heading :] 

*'  (8)   To  kcej)  In  close  touch  witli  the  new  Voot]  Administration '" 

The  Cii.\iitMA.N.  What  was  tlmt! 

Mr.  Henev.  Tlie  new  Food  Administration.  Pardon  me.  might 
I  go  back  to  the  other,  and  then  put  in  this  one  illustration  in  the 
record  of  how  7  would  ()perrtlt'f  Campaign  contributions  were 
made  to  defeat  Doolittle,  and  a  contribution  of  $1,000  was  made  to 
elect  Taggart  who  on  the  snlK-omniittee  had  done  as  they  asked  him 
lo  do,  as  shown  by  the  coirespondence  put  in  evidence. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  think  there  is  some  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  those  circiim^tances? 

Mr.  IIknev.  Well.  I  do  not  think  it  would  require  much  stivt^li  of 
the  imiipination  to  reach  that  conclusion.  Senator,     [Reading:] 

"  (81  To  ke-p  in  clime  touch  with  the  new  FoihI  Adt ii In i Miration  Department, 
the  coinmllteeii  of  (lonKicnH,  to  wjit.h  and  reiMirt  iirogrexa  of  measures,  ti> 
endeavor  to  antlcliuite  negative  or  afiinimthe  (^ingrewlonal  action. 

■■  (9)  To  study  (he  opei-ation  of  somewhat  similar  hureaiw  In  Washlnttton  t" 
Improve  the  proiHwied  service  correMpondlngly. 

•■The  Innxtrtance  of  llie  work  thus  DUlllfied  and  Its  supplemental  character  to 
(hilt  now  beinc  done  must  he  apparent.  I(  would  relieve  your  friends  of  some 
emharraHsnient  If  tlie  work  ci.iild  \»:  started  the  first  of  nest  week." 
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The  next  i:5  dated  May  8,  1917. 

Senator  Nohris.  That  is  the  end  of  that  matter! 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  tho  end  of  that  matter,  yes.  Now,  then,  there 
is  a  letter  dated  May  8, 1917,  addressed  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson,  and  this 
letter  is  signed  "Henry  Veeder."     [Reading:] 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Written  from  Washington  or  writ- 
t«i  froni  Chicago? 

Mr,  Heney,  It  does  not  appear  on  the  letter,  Senator,  but  it  has 
at  the  top  of  it  "  BEL,  from  Skipworth  file  5/13/18."  Skipworth  is 
an  official  of  Swift  &  Co.,  was  at  that  time  and  is  yet;  he  is  a  vice 
president,  I  think,  and  a  very  active  man.    [Reading:] 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson, 

Wilxon  d-  Co.  Union  Stuck  Yardg,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sib:  Herewith  ple.ise  cop;  of  letter  Just  reoelve<l   from   Eversuinn. 
Very  Itkel;  you  have  received  s  similar  letter. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Herby  Vekdkr. 

Which  was  a  memorandum  just  read. 

The   next   is   a   letter  dated   May    11,   1917,   ti)   Henry    Veeder. 
(Reading:) 
Ur.  Uenrt  Vebdeb, 

7a  H'esi  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sib:  1  have  yours  of  tbe  8tli  Instant  Inclosing  copy  of  letter  from  Mr. 
Eversiuan.    I  hnve  not  bud  n  letter  direct  from  htm;  tbe  Inst  I  heard  regarding 
bim  naii  the  talk  wltL  Mr.  Faulkner,  iit  which  time  1  sutn^ested  that  If  the 
others  were  dis^poseil  to  go  on  with  this  party,  we  would  join. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Tromas  T,  Witson, 

PrcHdcnt. 

The  Mr.  Faulkner  referred  to  is  the  attorney  for  Armour  &  Co., 
who  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Urian,  as  head  attorney.  He  is  the 
eon,  I  understand,  of  ex-Senator  Faulkner,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  next  one  is  on  the  letterhead  of  John  C-  Evei-sman,  of  60r> 
Riggs  Building,  dated  Washington,  May  19,  1917.    (Reading:) 

My  Deab  Mh.  Faulknke;  Your  letter  received.  Knowing  how  busy  you  are 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  your  people  together,  I  njipreclate  all  the  more 
roor  kindness  In  taking  hold  of  the  sltuiitlon.  It  would,  Indeed,  be  gratifying 
It  the  matter  could  he  worked  out  this  week.  1  oui  anxious  to  get  busy,  or- 
eanlze  the  work  on  tlie  lines  yon  gentlemen  desire  and  start  efforts  to  produce 
results  jou  want. 

The  Chairman.  Start! 

Mr.  Heney.  It  says  "start  efforts  to  produce  results  you  want." 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  you  said  "  Evers." 

Mr.  Hekey  (reading) : 

Our  friend,  Mr.  McKlnley.  has  Just  suggested  that  the  situation  on  Capitol 
Hill  Is  dally  becoming  more  confused  and  tungled.  and  he  wonders  If  we  are  not 
iDsing  some  valuable  time  and  opportunities  of  getting  on  ground  floors. 

If  an  early  agi'eement  could  he  reached,  it  would  relieve  me  of  some  em- 
barras-sment  as  I  have  been  holding  off  an  answer  to  a  good  proposition  In  the 
earnest  hope  that  I  might  become  associated  with  you  and  your  associates, 
Rblch  would  be  more  to  my  liking. 

Please  wife  If  my  presence  In  Chicago  will  help  expedite  matters,  and  I  will 
dime  out  forthwith. 

Yours,  very  trulj', 

John  C.  EHiwsmah 
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Senator  France.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Hexei'.  Tlmt  was  addrcssetl  to  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  jr.,  Chi- 
cago, 111,,  and  was  signed  "John  C.  Eversnian." 

That  was  taken  from  the  file^i  of  Ai-moiir  &  Co.  Those  files  were 
pretty  lean,  but  there  was  a  pay  streak  hei-e  and  there,  and  the  fact 
that  filfs  were  carriedout  while  we  weiv  investigating,  Senator,  can 
be  pro^'en  by  one  of  my  examiners,  a  man  named  Buck,  who  finally 
succeeded  in  locating  a  lot  of  files  that  un  assistant  attorney  of  Ar- 
mour had  taken  out  and  carried  to  his  home,  and  after  locating  them, 
he  took  the  testimony  of  this  man,  and  got  an  admission  as  to  their 
being  carried  away  during  the  time  this  investigation  of  the  files  of 
Armoui'  was  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  vein  would  pinch  out  occasionally;  is  that 
the  idea  i 

Mr.  Henky.  Yes:  it  would  pinch  out:  in  fact,  there  would  be  a 
fault  in  it.  it  would  break  off  entirely,  and  you  would  not  know 
whei-e  to  find  it — it  would  require  exploration  work. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  May  21, 1917.  addressed: 
John  C.  ?;vkii8man.  Washirigtmi,  D.  C.  805  Riggt  BvUding. 

Save  meeting  on  your  matter  to-morrow  afternoon. 

C.  J.  Favucheb.  Jk. 

The  next  is  dated  May  21,  1917.  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Veeder. 
76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  111.     (Reading:) 


And  that  was  signed  by  C.  J.  Faulkner.    He  says: 

1  nille<I  up  Mr.  Sbipworth  of  Wilson  &  Co..  and  Jlr.  Morris  of  Morrl.i  t  Co.. 
ami  lioth  etaterl  they  would  botb  be  iirewt-nt  at  the  nieetliiR  to  he  held  ia  your 
otnee  Tuertday  afternoon,  May  22  at  3  o'clock,   iit   enunei'tlon  wfrh   the  itbove 
matter.    I  will  be  there  also. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Fai-lk.s-bb, 

"/he  next  is  from  V,  D,  Sldpwcrth,  vice  president  Wilson  &  Co., 
to  Thomas  E.  Wilson.  It  i«  dated  The  Raleigh.  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  26,  1917.     (Reading:) 

Mr,  WiLHON.  Hud  a  talk  with  Hvemmiui.  Am  »ihiewliat  Impressed  witli  him 
and  his  ability  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  He 
seems  to  know  what  we  would  expect  of  him  and  feels  confldent  he  can  deliver. 
Its  all  one  sided  down  here  now ;  anybody  can  get  up  and  abuse  the  packn 
and  there's  no  one  to  even  suggeBt  that  the  accuser  may  not  know  what  he  Is 
talking  about.  There  Is  a  lot  of  things  going  on  here  In  a  legislative  way  thai 
I  think  makes  it  Iniportant  the  Industry  have  such  a  man.  Armoar  and  Swift's 
men  here  are  only  messenger  boys ;  they  do  not  and  I  don't  think  can  do  the 
things  we'd  expect  of  Eversmfln.  The  trouble  with  A.  and  S.  is  the  matter 
had  been  left  to  Veeder  and  Fanlkner  and  they  don't  want  to  pick  a  live 
one  for  fear  their  prestige  might  be  injured.  Met  Upham  to-day.  I  suggest 
that  he  talk  to  you  and  if  you  agree,  he  to  talk  direct  to  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  S. 
Leaving  to-night  for  New  York.  Expect  to  leave  there  Tuesday  for  Chicago. 
(Signed)  V.  D.  SKrpwoBTH. 

The  CHAraMAN,  Wlio  is  that  from? 
Mr.  Hbnbt,  Skipworth. 
The  Chairman.  And  addressed  to  whom? 
Mr.  Henet.  T.  E.  Wilson, 

Senator  Nohris.  Did  they  ever  hold  the  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
consider  the  Eversman  opposition  ? 
Mr,  Henet.  Yes, 
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Senator  Norkis.  Have  you  anything  to  show  what  they  did  at 
that  meeting? 

Mr,  Heney.  No,  I  have  not  what  occurred  at  that  meeting,  Senator, 
I  legret  to  say,  but  the  outcome  of  the  thing  appears  from  these 
f    letters  tJiat  finally  resulted  in  Wilson  employing  him ;  the  others  did 
not  go  in  on  it. 

Senator  Nohbis,  They  decided  not  to  employ  him,  did  they  ? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes,  at  least  they  never  did  finally  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  so  Wilson  went  ahead  and  employed  him. 

Senator  Nohris.  Is  there  any  correspondence  to  show  why  they 
did  not  go  on  with  it? 

Mr,  Henet.  No. 

Senator  Nohris.  And  you  had  no  testimony  showing  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  No. 

The  Chairm.^n,  Do  you  know  what  Wilson  &  Co,  paid  him? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  that  appears  here,  Senator.  My  recollection  is 
about  half  of  what  they  were  uU  to  pay,  but  it  appears  here. 
(Beading:) 

May  26,  ]»17. 
Mr.  V,  D.  Skipwokth, 

Hotel  Biltmorr.  A'cic  Yorl:.  N.  Y. 

My  Deas  Mr.  Skipwobth— 

This  is  from  Eversman — 

The  Foreign  Triide  Division  says  there  has  bi^en  no  alter^lon  since  war 
was  declared.    However.  I  shall  verify  this  Monday  and  wire  you. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  I  hope  we  wlli  become  good  friends. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Slened)  .Torn  C.  Evebbuan. 

The  next  is  dated  June  11,  1917,  and  is  from  V.  D.  Skipworth  to 
John  C.  Eversman.  addressed  to  him  at  the  Biggs  Building. 
(Reading :) 

Dear  Mr.  Evehbman  :  I  do  not  think  very  much  headway  as  yet  has  been 
made  by  the  other  people  in  regard  to  the  proposition  we  talked  over  In  Wash- 
ington. We  have  been  giving  the  matter  careful  consideration,  however,  aod 
the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  possibly  work  out  some  arrangement 
whereby  you  could  represent  ua  in  a  way  and  keep  us  posted  on  any  matters 
of  importance  that  might  affect  our  business  or  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  making  of  such  connection  would  result  eventu- 
illy  In  the  working  out  of  the  plan  whereDy  you  could  represent  some  of  the 
other  concerns  as.  well,  and  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  Our  concern  alone  of 
coarse  could  not  go  very  strong  to  h^n  with  on  such  a  matter,  neither  would 
mir  requirements  take  very  luut'ii  of  your  time.  In  fact  It  would  possibly  not 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  your  present  work,  and  It  under  the 'circumstance! 
jou  care  to  favor  a  connection  with  ns,  it  being  understood  that  If  It  proved 
ansatlsfactory  to  either  side  that  same  could  be  discontinued  on  short  notice, 
Te  would  be  very  glad  to  make  arrangements  accordingly.  If  you  would  care 
to  try  out  such  a  proposition  I  would  be  very  glad  to  recommend  to  our  people 
a  DKinthly  compensation  of  $150. 
Tours,  very  truly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  signed  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  That  was  signed  by  Skipworth.  And,  by  the  wny, 
Senator,  we  took  from  the  files  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  a  good  many  letters 
that  showed  that  Skipworth  was  the  man  who  attended  to  the  con- 
tributions and  "saving  of  contributions,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Eversman,  on  legislative  work  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Applicationa 
were  made  white  he  was  away,  and  they  would  wire  in  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  amount  should  be  put  up  for  the  man,  I  have  all 
those  letters:  they  are  in  the  record  somewnere. 
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Senator  Norbis.  Mr.  Heney,  were  you  able  to  determine  how  mucli 
money  was  spent  by  the  packers  in  a  year,  say,  in  an  effort  to  control 
legislation  or  elect  or  defeat  men  for  office,  either  Xational  or  Stat« 
or  local i 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  Senator,  but  the  correspondence  taken  from  the 
files  of  Swift  &  Co.  showed  that  Henry  Veeder  handled  $15,000,  and 
opposed  the  Borland  resolution,  and  was  paying  out  the  money  him- 
self, and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  if  he  prorated  according  to 
the  old  beef  percentage,  which  is  the  arrangement  they  have  in  pro- 
rating general  legislation  and  litigation  expenses,  plus  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  10  per  cent  each  for  Sulzberger  &  Sons  or  now  Wilson  & 
Co.,  and  Cudahy;  and  Veeder  thought  it  was  better  not  to  prorate 
it  and  collect  it,  or  to  make  any  entries  in  the  books  whatsoever  until 
after  the  question  of  an  investigation  was  finally  over  with.  That 
was  so  the  investigation  would  not  discover  about  it- 

I  made  a  demand  on  each  of  the  five  big  packers,  as  representative 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
statement  of  campaign  contributions.  I  have  been  told  since  I 
reached  Washington  that  Armour  &  Co.  subsequently  did  furnish 
such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  $15,00  for  educational  work? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  Senator,  that  was  for  educational  work. 

Senator  Nokbis.  What  about  this  statement!    Go  ahead  with  that 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  not  seen  the  statement,  hut  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can,  Of  course,  furniih  you  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  others  have  furnished  that  or  not.  They  were  very 
slow  about  it,  and  very  reluctant  to  do  it. 

Senator  Nokbis,  Well,  were  they  cross-examined  on  their  showing 
so  that  there  might  not  be  any  possibility  of  their  covering  up  con- 
tributions and  saying  that  they  were  for  educational  purposes  or  for 
charitable  purposes,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  they  were  not.  The  Armour  statement  did  not 
come  in  until  after  I  had  quit  work,  and  no  statement  came  in  from 
any  of  the  others  while  I  was  at  work. 

The  next  letter  is— I  might  say  in  that  connection.  Senator,  that 
there  is  money  being  expended  by  them  jointly  in  d.ifferent  States 
of  the  Union  constantly  on  legislative  matters. 

Senator  Norris.  In  connection  with  that,  I  asked  you  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Heney,  if  you  would  look  up  the  question  of  the  Western 
Manufacturing  Company,  I  think  it  was? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  done  that! 

Mr.  Henet,  I  handed  that  to  one  of  the  men  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  asked  him  to  do  it  for  me,  and  I  have  not 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  And  have  not  got  a  report  on  it! 

Mr.  Heney.  I  have  been  out  of  town,  and  I  have  not  got  a  report 
ot  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right, 

Mr,  Heney.  The  packers  jointly  opposed  the  oleomargarine  bill 
here  which  was  enacted  in  1908,  putting  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  colored 
oleomargarine  and  1  cent  on  the  white;  and  they  have  in  New  York 
State  led  off  with  some  legislation  which  made  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  give  away  coloring  matter  with  the  white  oleomarearine.  The 
packers  brought  about  that  legislation.     Senator  Waasworth   was 
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speaker  of  the  house  at  the  time,  and  was  quite  active  in  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  wlio  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  New  York  State  at  the  time,  and 
helped  to  get  up  the  bill.  Henry  Veeder  was  active  in  helping  bring 
it  aoout;  and  that  bill  was  repealed  ofily  last  session,  or  session  before 
last,  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  did  they  want  that  kind  of  legislation ! 

Mr.  Henbv.  They  were  makihg  oleomargarine  where  thev  put  in 
this  yellow  kidney  fat  and  certain  kinds  of  fat  that  carried  a  little 
tincture  with  it,  whereas  the  other  oleomargarine  manufacturers — 
this  is  the  way  it  is  explained  to  me — were  making  the  pure  white 
oleomargarine. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  a  fight  between  oleomargarine  men, 
then? 

Mr.  Henev,  Yes;  the  packers  against  the  smaller  oleomargarine 
men ;  in  fact,  against  probably  mostly  against  Junke,  who  was  the 
largest  of  the  oleomargarine  men. 

Senator  Norri8.  They  had  a  method  of  making  oelomargarine 
whereby  they  colored  it,  and  they  wanted  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  have  it  colored  any  other  way,  was  that  the  effect  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  Congress  had  put  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  coloi-ed 
oleomargarine;  that  is  on  the  manufacture 

Senator  Norris   (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  if  the  manufacturer  could  give  away  at  the  time 
he  sold  oleomargarine  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  could  hand 
it  to  his  customer,  a  bit  of  coloring,  and  say,  "  Here,  you  can  put 
this  in"— and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  put  the  coloring  in,  of 
course,  the  retailer  could  sell  to  a  hotel  or  to  a  restaurant,  and  they 
could  put  the  coloring  matter  in  and  handle  that  on  the  table  as 
butter. 

Senator  Norris.  This  New  York  law  made  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  give  away  the  coloring  material  at  the  time  they  sold  it;  that  was 
the  law  the  packers  helped  to  enact  in  New  York,  you  say? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  the  packers  brought  about  the  enactment  or 
helped  to  bring  the  enactment  about. 

Senator  Norrib.  And  the  reason  why  they  wanted  that  kind  of  a 
statute  was  because  their  oleomargarine  was  already  colored? 

Mr.  Hekey.  That  is  the  explanation  that  is  given  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  colored  it  with  the  natural  coloring? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  they  used  kidney  fat  and  certain  other  Kinds  of 
fat  that  had  a  yellow  color  to  it.  They  joined  in  getting  it  repealed 
here  lately. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
packers  wanted  that  law? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  know  it  is;  I  saw  a  telegram 

Senator  France  (interposing).  Because  it  is  contrary  to  their 
whole  practice  with  reference  to  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Henry  Veeder  to  Speaker 
Wadsworth,  by  which  the  rules  committee  when  legislation  came 
up  any  other  way  than  by  the  rules  committee  bringing  it  ont  on 
the  last  10  days  of  the  session,  asking  it  to  be  brought  out,  and  if  that 
is  any  evidence  of  what  they  wanted,  well,  then  yes.  Senator. 
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Senator  France.  I  think  that  is  evidentie.  But  it  is  so  contrarj'  to 
their  whole  practice  with  reference  to  this  oleomargarine.  That  is 
shown  by  their  wanting  the  law  repealed. 

Mr.  Heney.  As  to  their  wanting  the  law  repealed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  wanted  it,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  it,  and  the 
packers  did  not  oppose  it ;  whether  they  joined  in  and  paid  a  part 
of  the  expense  or  not,  I  am  not  guite  sure. 

Senator  SsirrHof  South  Carolina.  Let  me  understand  that.  There 
were  certain  oleomargarine  people  who  did  not  have  the  facilities 
for  natural  coloring  their  oleomargarine  as  the  packers  had,  and 
therefore  the  packers  had  a  monopoly  of  a  more  desirable  kind  of 
oleomargarine,  that  evaded  the  law  so  far  as  the  coloring  was  con-* 
cerned.  So  that  their  oleomargarine  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  color  of  butter,  and  the  packers  would  have  a  better  market  sale 
than  those  who  just  had  the  old  form  of  manufacturing  and  had 
to  give  away  these  coloring  packages,  where  the  retailer  could  have 
it  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory? 

Mr.  Henbt,  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  my  understajiding  of  it  as  ex- 
plained to  me.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  positive  knowledge 
of  my  own  on  the  subject. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  June  15,  1917,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  V.  D,  Skipworth.  care  of  Wilson  &  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Signed  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Henev.  Mr.  Eversman.     (Reading:) 

Deai;  Mr.  Skipwohth  :  Yonr  letter  of  Jnni'  11  lias  Just  ftniie  to  iii.v  iitteutlon. 
I  have  been  fleil  up  w1tli  some  Iniportniit  umtterw  at  the  Cnpltol,  so  that 
unfortiiaiitely  to-dny  I  can  not  ilo  more  tliaii  ackiiowlertge  receipt  and  say  you 
will  hear  from  me  wltliin  n  few  dnyB. 

Ver>-  truly,  yours,  John  C.  EvEitsiiAn. 

And  then  on  the  right-hand  side  tJiere  was  written  on  it:  "Have 
you  talked  to  Mr.  Veeder  recently  ? " 

This  was  taken  from  Mr.  Skipworth's  files  and  addres-sed  to 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  4100  South  Ashland  Avenue. 

Understand  from  Eversman  McKinlay  had  favorable  talk  with  Veeder.  In 
view  of  many  matters  of  Importance,  most  of  which  will  take  definite  shape 
pretty  soon,  It  would  be  a  Me  mistake  not  to  make  Hrrangements.  Am  sure 
best  results  can  be  nt'conipllsliwl  by  hie  representing  Industry  as  «  whole,  but 
If  others  can  not  sep  It  by  -Tilly  1.  he  Is  wIIHiir  to  make  dertl  with  us  on  term-t 
mentioned. 

New  York  t 


Hawkinson,  Mohler  request  that  Army  use  only  Inspected  meats.  Same 
recomm«ndetlOD  made  on  Nogales  Camp  and  followed  by  War  Deportment. 
This  same  action  will  be  taken  at  San  Dle^o.    Has  not  as  yet  beard. 

V.  D.  S. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  "V.  D.  S."? 

Mr.  Henev.  "V,  D.  S."  is  Skipworth,  the  vice  president  of  Wil- 
son &  Co.  The  importance  of  the  use  of  inspected  meats  at  those 
camps  is  that  it  cut  out  all  slaughterers  who  were  not  doing  an  inter- 
state business,  because  only  meat  in  cans  for  interstate  commerce  are 
inspected  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  by  limiting  the  camps  to 
inspect  their  meats,  the  local  slaughterers  could  not  compete.  Of 
course,  Nogales  is  in  a  cattle  country — Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done! 
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Mr,  Heney.  All  1  know  about  that,  Senator,  is  what  appears  from 
the  words: 

Hawkiiisou,  Muhler  requests  tliat  Army  use  ouly  luspected  Dieats. 

The  CiiAiRjiAx,  Mohler  is  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr,  Heney,  1  recall  tlie  name. 

The  Chairman.  Hawkinson;  is  that  the  given  name? 

Mr.  Hf-ney.  I  do  not  know  whether  Hawkinson  is  a  given  name 
or  not.    There  is  n  comma  which  appears  after  Hawkinson. 

The  Chairman,  Then  it  is  probably  another  name. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Senator  Norris,  Evidently  it  is  either  one  or  two  governmental 
officials  in  one  of  the  departments  he  has  reference  to? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Then,  the  next  is  one  dated 

The  Chairman  (interposing),  I  think  Dr.  Pearson  is  not  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  now;  has  he  not  resigned? 

Mr.  Heney.  Has  he? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  last  I  heard 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  he  is  now  at  a  college  in 
Iowa, 

Mr.  Henet.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  is  president  of  Ames  College,  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought, 

Mr.  Henet.  Now? 

Senator  Ghonna,  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Was  he  not  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

The  Chairman.  He  was  for  awhile ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Henet.  I  thought  I  learned  that.  The  neirt  is  a  Western 
Union  telegram  taken  from  the  files  of  Mr.  Skipworth:  (Reading:) 
V,  D.  Skipworth, 

Wilson  it  Companp. 

Will  appreciate  jour  goo()  offices  In  putting  that  proposition  over  right  away. 
Will  you  not  tnke  It  up  with  all  parties  concerned  and  write  me  at  once? 

J.  G.  &VEBSMAM. 

And  then  Skipworth  to  Eversman  July  10.  1917,  reading  as  fol- 
lows:   (Heading:) 
John  C.  Evebsman, 

Biggg  Bvildlng,  WatkhtBton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Etersman  r  1  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  tangible  from  the 
other  people. 

So  far  as  Wilson  &  Company  is  concerned,  however,  we  will  go  ahead  and 
make  an  arrangement  with  you  on  a  yearly  basis  which  would  not  Interfere 
with  your  making  arrangements  with  other  industries. 

If  such  a  proposition  would  Interest  you,  wire  me  care  of  the  Emerson  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  by  11  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  the  12th,  as  In  that  case  I 
might  either  run  to  Washington,  or  have  you  take  a  run  over  to  Baltimore. 
We  can  discuss  the  matter  on  the  telephone. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  next  is  dated  July  17.  1917,  addressed  to  all  departments,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Kansas  City,  and  Oklahoma  City:  (Reading:) 

Mr,  John  C,  Eversman.  605  Rlggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
appointed  general  Washington  representative  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Everouan  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  Is  well  acquainted  and  is  in  close  touch 
with   all  departments  and  conditions  esletlng  in  Washington,  and  we  think 
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capable  of  handling  a  great  manr  matters  and  Becuriag  an;  information  ile- 
slred  locally. 

Mr.  Evereman  will  be  in  Chicago  within  the  nest  week  or  ten  days  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Individuals  for  whom  be  wtU  probably  do  busineas  with 
as  well  as  the  general  run  of  our  badnesB. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Sgd)  V.  D.  Skipwokth. 

Senator  Nobris,  That  was  a  Wilson  proposition? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Sent  to  all  these  people  who  were  representatives 
ol  Wilson  &  Co..  at  those  places? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  it  was  sent  to  the  departments  of  Wilson  &  Co. 
at  those  different  places,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  and 
Oklahoma  City. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  that  after  the  Baltimore  conferencel 

Mr.  HEm:Y.  Evidently.  It  is  July  17.  Senator,  and  the  Baltimore 
wire  was  July  10,  which  is  a  week  later  they  sent  it  out. 

Senator  Nokris.  The  date  of  the  wire  from  Baltimore  was  not  the 
date  when  he  expected  to  hear  from  Eversman? 

Mr.  Heney.  No,  the  12th  was  when  he  expected  to  hear  from  him. 

Senator  Norhis.  Is  there  anything  on  the  files  to  show  what  hap- 
pened at  that  meeting,  if  there  was  such  a  meeting! 

Mr.  Heney.  We  did  not  find  anything. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Mr.  Heney,  do  you  know  how  long  before  this 
correspondence  began  that  you  hava  beeii  reading,  Mr.  Eversmaa'a 
connection  with  Mr.  McKinley  was  terminated? 

Mr.  Heney.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not. 

We  never  attempted  to  question  Mr.  Eversman. 

The  next  one  is  July  23, 1917:    (Reading:) 
John  C  EvEHSirAN,  605  Rigga  tiuii^ing,  WiinlUnfftoii.  I).  C. 

My  Di:;ar  Mr.  K^-ERKMA^; :  Thlx  will  (.'oiinriii  iiiir  conversiitliui  lu  Baltlmon;, 
Tliuralay,  July  12th— 

I  had  forgotten  this  was  here.  Senator — 
to  the  effect  that  wp  nsreeil  to  p:iy  you  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1917,  the 
conipensatlou  of  $2,500,  paynble  iu  monthly  Installments  for  your  services  aR 
^nerul  roprcscntatlve  of  this  compiiny  in  Washington. 

You  agree  to  umiertnkc  to  handle  iiny  mutlerB  with  any  of  the  Government 
departments,  or  any  othei'  mutters  In  ooiine:rtlon  with  our  busfness  with  any 
other  bodies,  such  as  rallronds,  wtnimercial  concerns,  or  Individuals  In  Waeh- 
injiton. 

It. Is  understood  thiit  you  have  the  rliiht  (o  engage  your  services  when  yon 
Citti  do  MO  wltltout  ilPtrlment  to  Wilson  &  Co.  In  iiiiy  other  line  e."tcept  the  pack- 
Ing-liouse  Hue,  hut  thut  you  will  serve  Wilson  &  Co.  to  the  exclusion  of  an; 
other  packing  house  or  food  product  concern. 

We  understand  that  the  coiapensiitloii  incntioncil  covers  expenses,  except 
such  extraordinary  Items  as  might  be  ncee.-iflary  In  connection  with  some  par- 
ticular matter.  In  no  case,  hmvever.  are  any  such  expenKes  to  be  Incurred 
without  first  taklns  the  mntter  up  with  the  writer. 

I  think  this  covers  the  matter  fully  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  vMt 
from  you  within  the  next  week  or  bo,  so  that  you  may  get  acquainted  with  tke 
different  department  heads  and  be  In  a  position  to  render  us  maximum  service. 

If  the  aforegoing  Is   satlsfactor;  to  you,  please  signify  your  acceptance 
thereof  by  signing  a  copy  of  this  letter  herewith  enclosed  under  the  word 
"  accepted  "  In  the  lower  left-baud  corner,  and  this  letter  will  then  constitute  a 
binding  agreement  between  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  V.  D.  SkipwobTB. 
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Then  appears  the  word  "Accepted,"  and  it  is  signed  "Jno.  C. 
Eversman.*" 

The  nest  is  dated  Washington,  D.  G-,  July  23, 1917,  and  addressed. 
(Beading:) 

My  Db.\ii  MM.  Sku'h-ohth:  I  biive  iirrnnged  to  have  n  niireseutative  of  ooe 
of  the  larRest  press  nssoclatlons,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  repreoent  us  without  a<l<lltlonal  coat.  For  lostanc-e,  he  will  have 
access  to  all  bills  Introduced  In  the  House  before  same  are  printed,  and  of 
coarse  he  will  watch  tlif  debates.  A  list  of  suhjecta  In  wlik-h  you  nilglit  Iw 
Interested  will  help  him.  Posslhly  you  t'nn  hiive  some  one  send  me  this  data. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jno.  C,  Evkrsu.yn. 

Senator  Norhis.  Was  there  anything  to  show  who  that  newspaper 
man  was? 

Mr.  HzNEY.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  there  any  evidence  developed  to  disclose  his 
identity  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  No,  there  was  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Nobbis.  You  have  no  idea  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Heney.  No, 

Senator  Norris.  In  a  general  way,  let  me  ask  you  in  regard  to  not 
only  Wilson  &  Co.  but  any  of  the  other  packers:  What  arrangements 
did  you  find  they  had  with  newspaper  men  who  had  access  to  the 
galleries  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  of  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Heney.  1  do  not  recall  now,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas 
Logan.  Logan  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  here.  My  under- 
standing is  that  he  was  writing  for  some  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Senator  NoBRis.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Norhis.  What  did  the  evidence  show  about  his  employment, 
if  vou  remember?     Have  you  got  some  letters  in  regard  to  that? 

ifr.  Heney.  It  did  not  show  about  his  eniployment,  but  it  showed 
he  was  furnishing  them  with  information.  He  was  getting  informa- 
tion, apparently  mside  information,  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
White  House.  He  was  getting  inside  information  in  regard  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  both  instances 
where  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  packers,  and  was 
sending  this  to  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  hold  forth  in  the  House  or  Senate  press 
gallery  or  either  one  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  either.  Senator.  I 
do  not  know — all  I  know  is  that  he  was  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  communicate  by  wire  or  letter  with  the 
Chicago  people,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr,  Heney.  Letters,  in  some  instances  I  know  it  was  letters,  rathei 
long  letters,  which  were  quite  full. 

I^nator  Norms.  What  was  the  means  of  reaching  the  White  House; 
what  was  the  connecting  link  there,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  rathei"  think  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Tumulty,  and  my  impression  would  be  that  neither  Tumulty  nor 
anyone  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  and  social  terms — he  was  a  great  entertainer — had  any  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  was  representing  anybody. 
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Senator  Nobbib.  You  mean  he  would  get  this  in  a  confidetitial  way 
from  those  officials ! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  that  would  be  my  impression. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  got  any  instance  in  mind  where  he 
found  out  in  advance,  before  it  was  given  to  the  public,  about  what 
official  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Grovemment  officials? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  there  was  a  letter  put  in  the  record,  in  which  he 
told  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Heney,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  Food  Administrator,  apparently  sev- 
eral days  before  it  occurred.  And  then  there  was  a  letter  in  wliich 
he  outlined  what  was  going  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do  not  recall  very  dis- 
tinctly what  was  in  that  letter,  but  I  can  get  it  for  the  committee. 
It  is  in  the  records.    I  had  put  it  in  evidence  in  the  public  hearings. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right,  Mr.   Heney. 

Mr,  Heney.  It  seems  to  me  it  said  something  about  my  employ- 
ment, but  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  that  before  it  was  known  you  were  employed  * 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  recall  that  either. 

Mr,  Heney.  The  next  one  is  a  letter  dated  July  24,  1917.  ad- 
dressed to  John  C.  Eversman,  Biggs  Building,  Washington.  D.  C, 
[Reading:] 

Wrote  you  yesterilay  fully  reifarJIufi  HPmajroiiieiit.  Would  Hke  you  b* 
Chicago  to-morrow  to  talk  over  matter  Howard  phoDcd  you  about — 

Howard  is  the  New  York  representative  of  Wilson  &  Co. —  [Bead- 
ing continued :] 

Ascertain  froui  Feileritl  Trade  Ooiiiiulsslou  bow  long  P.  J.  Heney  will  be  In 

V.  D.  Skipworth. 

I  do  not  think  I  had  reached  Washington  yet.  or  just  reached 
there  the  day  before  or  nfter\vard.  I  think  it  was  later:  I  think  it 
appears  here. 

The  next  is  Washington.  July  24,   1917.    [Reading:] 


wire  too  late.  Ciiii  not  r.'iich  Clilcago  till  Tbiiraday  morning.  If  that  Is  not 
agreeable  to  you,  wire  mo.    Federal  Trade  reports  nonarrival  of  Heney. 

J.    C.    EVEBSHAR, 

Then  the  next  was  a  telegram  dated  July  25,  1917.  [Reading:] 
V.  D.  SKii-wciRTH.  Chicago. 

Talked  with  Heney  today.  Has  not  agreed  upoit  program  Davles.  We 
have  until  Monday  to  file  application  for  formal  hearing  before- commlssiou  to 
present  any  arguments  to  work  out  any  program  to  avoid  dnpllcatlon  by 
Houston  mill  Hoover  Departments, 

.1.   n.   EvEaSMAK. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Eversman  to  mind,  but  news- 
paper men  and  attorneys  for  the  packers  constantly  came  in  to  se« 
me,  and  that  is  about  as  much  information  as  any  of  them  got,  as  I 
recall.    But  Mr.  Creigh,  of  Cudahy  &.  Co.,  got  so  friendly — I  had  no 
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key  to  my  door,  they  did  not  give  us  the  keys.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  lodied  and  unlocked  all  doors, 
morning  and  evening,  and  I  occasionally  came  into  my  office,  where 
1  had  ray  papers  spread  out  on  my  desk,  and  found  Mr.  Creigh  wait- 
ing there  for  me.  So  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  key  then  by  insisting 
upon  it,  that  I  could  lock  my  door  with  when  I  went  out.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Creigh  in  any  way. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  just  thought  he  might 
just  inadvertently  see  something? 

Mr.  Hexet.  Yes,  I  did  not  think  it  was  sound  public  policy  for 
an  investigator  to  have  his  papers  open  for  inspection  by  the  parties 
being  investigated.     [Laughter.] 

The  next  is  dated  July  29, 1917,  addressed  Mr.  John  C.  Eversman, 
Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  [Beading:] 

Deab  .';tr:  Replying  to  yoni-s  of  the  23(1  It  Is  hiinH.v  pnasllile  for  uk  to  uiflke 
uji  a  list  rif  Hubjec-t  we  wuuld  he  intpreBteil  In.  We  are  nnturalty  Interested  in 
aD.vthliis  tliat  pertains  to  our  main  business  or  any  briinch  of  It ;  therefore,  any 
dlacussluus  covering  live  stotk  or  meat,  or  in  fact  seneial  food  products  would 
Interest  tis  In  addition  to  fresh  anil  I'urei)  meats,  such  as  beef,  pork,  veal,  hams, 
bacon,  etc.  We  also  pack  all  kinds  ot  canned  vegetables,  jellies,  janis,  pre- 
ser\'es,  fiults  of  all  kinds,  salmon.  an<l  we  ere  interested  In  the  various  by- 
products such  as  hides,  which  naturally  makes  us  Interested  In  the  leather 
proportion.    Any  leglalation  In  cui  meet  Ion  with  oleomargarine  greatly  Interests 

Our  company,  as  you  know,  as  ii  subsidiary,  Thomas  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  who 
manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  ttportlnR  and  athletic  eoods. 
Yours,  very  truly,. 


The  Chairman,  Sporting  and  athletic  goods? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  would  include  golf  sticks 
and  balls) 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  the  baseball  bats  and  balls. 

I  have  a  list  of  products  dealt  in  by  those  com]^anies  and  manu- 
factured by  those  companies  here.  I  counted  it  just  casually  and 
find  there  are  something  over  four  hundred  different  things  that  they 
manufacture. 

Senator  Nobris.  Can  you  give  us  the  list? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  I  have  it,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  will  hand 
it  to  the  reporter  to  put  into  the  record. 

Did  you  get  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Kemton.    No.  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  just  stated  that  I  have  a  list  here  which  I  counted 
casually  and  found  that  there  are  something  over  four  hundred 
different  things  that  they  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  that  filed — it  is  products  and  by-products. 

Y'^ou  could  put  that  in  at  the  end  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  covers  articles  like  combs,  buttons,  and  aU  sorts  of 
things;  and  then  they  manufacture  certain  things  that  thev  sell  to 
railroads,  and  in  that  connection  before  I  finish  1  want  to  draw  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  a  certain  company  in  Chicago  that  manu- 
factures some  brass  things  they  sell  to  the  railroads,  out  of  which 
they  have  made  almost  fabulous  profits  as  compared  to  the  capitali- 
zation, and  also  bumping  posts. 

The  Chaibhan.  Made  out  of  what! 
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Mr.  Heket.  It  is  a  brass  arrangement  that  goes  on  a  railroad 
track.  And  thai  there  are  bumping  posts.  They  have  a  manufac- 
turing plant  which  manufactures  humping  posts  right  out  there  at 
the  stockyards,  and  they  sell  those  bumping  posts  to  the  railroads, 
rather  old-fashioned  bumping  posts  now,  but  they  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  by  with  them  all  right,  because  the  traffic  agent — ^I  have  for- 
gotten whether  of  Swift  &  Co.  or  ArmoUr  &  Co. — has  the  routing; 
agent  for  the  bumping  posts. 

The  Chairman.  Used  in  the  stockyardst 

Mr.  Henet.  They  manufacture  them  out  there,  the  humping  posts. 

Senator  Nobhis,  They  used  to  bump  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes:  stumping  posts. 

The  Chaibman.  Used  in  congressional  districts,  according  to  the 
testimony  you  gave  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes:  I  ran  over  one  lately. 

Senator  Norris.   i  ou  are  fortunate  thev  did  not  run  over  you. 

Senator  France.  An  examination  of  tliat  list  would  make  it  ap- 

S;ar  so  the  beef  industry  would  soon  be  in  as  many  lines  as  the 
ovemment. 
Mr.  Henet.  More. 
Senator  Fbakcb.  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  Henet.  Then,  the  next  is  Eversman's  letter  on  the  letterhead 
of  Eversman,  and  the  letter  is  headed  as  follows:  [Reading:] 


It  is  dated  August  10,  1917,  and  addressed  to  V.  D.  Skipworth, 
vice  president,  Thomas  E,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. : 

EteAB  Mr.  Skipworth:  I  have  received  no  memornadiitu  from  you  Rbont  tbe 
Federal  trade  iDvestlgatlon.  I  Imve  been  working  on  tliat  matter  some,  but 
when  I  received  n  rapy  of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  It  wH!  be  very  helpful. 

Was  any  arrangement  made  or  program  arrnngctl  when  Mr.  Dnvles  was  <rot 
there  recently? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

.lOKN  0.  EVKBSltAK. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  Mr.  Davies  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Henet.  He  was  chairman  at  that  time;  yes.  They  did  not 
make  any  arrangement  with  him,  though,  because  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  I  finally  developed  the  plan  I  wanted  to  pursue, 
gave  me  a  free  hand  on  it.  and  never  once  interferred  with  me. 

Senator  Kenyon,  "What  is  the  date  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Heney! 

Mr.  Henet.  The  date  of  that  letter  is  August  10,  1917. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  Mr,  Eevrsnian  secretary  of  the  Republi- 
can congressional  committee  at  that  timet 

Mr,  Henet.  I  do  not  know,  Senator, 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  reading  that  from  the  stationery  of 
that  committee? 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes;  that  is  his  stationery  that  he  was  using  of 
assistant  secretary,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  copied  correctly 
or  not. 

Senator  N'orbis,  You  mean  he  signs  that  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Henet.  No  ;  that  is  the  printing  on  the  left-hand  top  oomei 
of  his  stationery,  or  else  in  the  center  at  the  top. 
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Senator  Norhis.  And  this  was  not  any  matter  of  the  Republican 
congressional  committee  he  was  writing  about? 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  he  was  writing  to  Skipworth  about  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation.  The  only  point  that  would  seem 
questionable  was  that  if  he  addressed  letters  to  men  on  behalf — ^he 
was  really  working  for  Wilson  &  Co. — if  he  addressed  letters  to  men 
and  used  that  letterhead,  it  would  carrj-  with  it  whatever  prestige 
might  go  with  the  position  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  use  that,  even  if  he  had  retired  from 
the  position? 

Sir.  Hexky.  Yes;  ho  might  liiive  had  some  ptafionerv  left  over. 

Senator  Gore.  I  presume  we  could  find  out. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will  just  ask  you  if  you  found  any  letters  of 
that  kind  addressed  to  people  who  contributed  to  the  Eepublican 
campaign  congressional  committee? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  recall  any  now,  Senator.  But  I  have  not 
looked  iit  any  of  this  stuff  since  hist  Mai-oh,  and  so  I  came  in  here 
without  a  chance  to  refresh  my  memory,  except  what  little  reading 
I  have  been  able  to  do  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  been  here 
in  attendance  on  the  committee  nearly  every  day  all  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  reports  filed  of  con- 
tributions to  both  the  Eepublican  and  Democratic  campaigns  filed 
here  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Xo.  And,  by  the  way,  Senator,  did  you  have  a  list 
of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  Agricultural  Department  who 
were  there  at  the  time  they  were  being  paid  by  the  Gfeneral  Educa- 
tion Board  of  New  York? 

Senator  Kenton.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  I  introduced 
they  sent  over  that  list  to  the  Senate,  something  like  35,  I  think. 
That  list  is  in  the  Congi'essional  Record. 

Mr,  Henet.  So  I  can  get  a  copy  of  it;  may  I? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  people  were  ap- 
pointed originally  through  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Board  or  any  of  them  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  not  being  on  the  witness  stand  I  should 
prefer  to  give  yon  some  information  I  have  personally. 

Mr.  Heney.  Thank  you.  The  reason  I  asked.  Senator,  was  that 
I  found  a  certain  viewpoint  existing  over  there  in  regard  to  the^e 
niRfters  among  quite  ti  ninuber  of  people,  and  I  wns  rnrious  to  know 
where  the  viewpoint  originated. 

Senator  \orri^.  You  mean  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes. 

.Senator  Norris.  Oh.  well,  the  Government  is  paying  these  offi- 
ciflls.  but  they  are  still  thei-e.  as  I  understand' it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  nnd  I  wondered  how  they  were,  onginally 
selecte<l. 

Senator  Norris.  Tliose  people  who  were  formerly  paid  by  the 
Rockefeller  fund  ai'e  now  paid  by  the  Government,  but  thesame 
men  to  a  svcixt  extent  ai-e  still  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Reset.  Yes:  that  is  my  nnderstiinding.  too.  But  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  how  they  were  originally  selected. 
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The  next  letter  is  dated  August  28,  1917,  and  that  has  printed  at 
the  top  of  it  "John  C.  Eversman,  Secretair,  Republican  National 
Committee,"  and  is  addressed  to  Wilson  &  Co. 
Mr.  V.  D.  Skipwobth,  V,  P.,  Chicago,  III, 
This  is  a  little  different  heading  from  the  other.     [Reading:] 
Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Skipwobth  :  Should  Mr.  Wilson  or  yourself  be  in  Waahington 
nbout  September  5  I  Buggested  to  Mr.  Hoover  I  should  deem  It  a  privilege  t(  r- 
get  a  tittle  lunclieon  or  dinner  party  and  Invite  fl  few  Senntnrs,  OonKressmen  _ 
and  influential  correspondents  to  meet  you  Rentlemen. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  John   C.    Evkf 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  dream  wiis  ever  ful — 
filled? 

Mr.  Heket.  I  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Nohbis.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  have  a  dinner 
for  the  influential  newspaper  correspondenla  and  Congressmen  ami 
Senators? 

Mr.  Heney,  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  refers  to  Mr.  Hoover.  You  say  Mr.  Hoover 
had  advised  him,  or  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Henev  (Reading:) 

Sliould  Mr.  Wilson  or  yourself  I*  in  WiiwIilnKtiui  iilwut  Septeuiber  ,')  I  sujr- 
gested  to  Mr.  Hoovei' — 

Mr.  Hoover  frequently  called  for  the  packers,  or  at  least  quite 
a  number  of  times,  to  come  here  for  a  conference,  and  those  con- 
ferences were,  of  course,  at  the  time  he  was  trying  to  formulate  a 
reral  policy,  both  a  buying  policy  and  a  production  policy,  and 
was  seeking  information  from  every  direction,  Senator,  which 
was  perfectly  proper  and  right,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  France.  Suppose  this  committee  having  the  Borland 
resolution  under  consideration,  had  invited  the  packers  to  come  and 
have  a  little  lunch  with  them,  and  talk  over  the  legislation.  Is  there 
any  essential  difference  between  an  executive  having  a  nice  little 
talK  with  the  packers  over  what  the  arrangements  shall  be  with  refer- 
ence to  price,  etc.,  and  members  of  the  legislative  body  having  a 
nice  little  talk  with  the  packers  of  the  same  character?  You  are  n 
pretty  keen  lawyer,  Mr,  Henery.     What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Henet.  Senator,  I  just  stated  that  Mr,  Hoover's  sending  for 
the  packers  was  perfectly  all  right  for  consultation.  But  inaranuch 
as  you  have  asked  me  my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  if  this  committee 
was  to  accept  an  invitation  from  J.  Ogden  Armour  to  lunch  with 
him  to  discuss  this  matter  at  his  expense,  I  would  not  care  to  express 
an  opinion  myself  of  the  action. 

While  I  was  investigating  I  was  invited  by  them  and  I  invariably 
declined,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  all  my  life  nottto  permit  myself 
to  be  put  in  a  position  where  anybody  could  question  the  matter. 
It  may  be  all  right. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  You  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  what  a  certain  witness  said  down  in  my  State  when  we  were 
investigating  a  certain  institution  down  there:  "Whose  br«id  he 
ate,  whose  song  he  sung."  Wouldn't  that  be  the  effect  of  it? 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Heney.  I  think  there  is  another  position:  It  might  have  no 
effect  on  many  men  whatever,  but  I  think  that  when  a  man  is  in  a 
public  position,  he  owes  it  to  the  public  not  to  put  himself  in  a 
position  where  it  might  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  representing  the  public  interests  strictly. 

Senator  France,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr,  Heney,  entirely.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  made  myself  perfectly  clear.  I  am  talking  about  the 
propriety  of  a  governmental  procedure  such  as  that  of  having  an 
executive  clothed  with  the  power  to  fix  prices,  calling  the  packers 
to  him  and  going  into  a  secret  chamber,  and  after  a  long  consulta- 
tion making  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all.  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  a  member  of  the  executive  department  doing  that 
and  committees,  made  up  of  members  of  the  legislative  department 
doing  that? 

Mr,  Henev.  None  whatever. 

Senator  France.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  in  principle?  We 
are  going  through  a  mass  of  evidence  here  to  tiy  to  connect  in  some 
way  the  packers  with  a  committee,  with  the  thought  that  there  may- 
be some  sinister  relationship,  and  yet  the  packers  can  come  here  to 
Washington,  go  to  Mr.  Hoovei"'s  office,  and  sit  down  in  that  office  be- 
hind closed  doors 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  get  what  they  want. 
Senator  France.  To  make  an  arrangement,  which  of  course— — 
The  Chairman.  And  get  what  they  want. 

Senator  France.  I  am  not  saying  there  is  anything  improper  about 
it — and  make  an  arrangement  that  is  highly  satisfactory  to  all  of 
the  interests  concerning  which  the  testimony  shows  i-esulted  in  the 
packers  getting  a  higher  price  for  beef  than  tltey  ever  received  in  the 
history  of  the  packing  industry. 

I  want  to  see  if  there  is  any  similarity  between  that  transaction 
and  a  transaction  by  which  packere  would  go  and  shut  themselves  up 
with  a  committee  having  the  Borland  resolution — behind  closed 
doors  with  the  members  of  that  committee,  or  perhaps,  with  one 
member  of  it— making  an  arrangement  of  some  kind,  after  which 
legislation  passed  highly  satisfactorv  to  the  packers. 

Now.  after  all,  that  is  a  very  essential  point.  We  are  trying  to  get 
a  vague  relationship  here  between  the  lecislative  body  and  the 
packers,  hut  there  is  no  secret  about  tlieir  walking  up  to  Mr,  Hoover's 
office. 

Undei-stand  me,  I  think  both  are  highly  improper.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  way  to  conduct  the  Government.  I  think  (hat  in  an  open 
hearing  they  might  appear  before  an  executive  department  or  a 
legislative  committee,  but.  in  my  judgment,  one  is  as  improper  n 
method  as  the  other.  I  think  that — perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken^I 
think  that  it  all  has  some  bearing  upon  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  to-day. 

Mr.  Henei-.  Yes.  Senator,  I  get  your  viewpoint  now.  and  when  I 
ventured  the  statement  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Mr.  Hoover  to 
send  for  the  packei-s.  I  meant  that  I  did  not  want  the  inference  drawn 
from  my  reading  this  that  I  thought  that  because  he  sent  for  them 
that  that  in  itself  ought  to  carr>-  condemnation  with  it.  I  have  the 
same  viewpoint  you  have  on  the  impropriety  of  these  seci-et  meetings. 
Senator  France.    I  know  you  have. 
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Mr.  Hexey,  I  lielievc  that  President  Wilson's  theoi'y  in  regard  to 
tliis  conference  in  Eni-ope.  that  it  slioidd  lie  openly  conducted,  is  the 
proper  one  for  all  public  functions. 

Senator  France,  Of  course,  we  are  membei-s  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  if  there  1ms  been  any  impropriety,  we  want  to  find  it.  At 
the  siinie  tiiue.  I  think  ive  should  be  on  our  guard  against  condemn- 
ing Members  of  Congress  by  mere  inference,  whei-e  the  connection  is 
not  clear,  when  we  will  absolve  a  member  of  an  executive  department 
of  any  improper  motive,  when  he  is  publicly  going  into  a  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  perfectly-  proper  for  Mr. 
Hoover  to  employ  a  lot  of  these  packing-house  employees  in  his 
office,  and  let  them  I'emain  on  the  packers'  pay  roll? 

Mr,  Heney.  Are  vou  asking  me  that  question? 

The  Chairman-,  t  am. 

Mr.  Hexey.  I  think  it  was  entirely  impropei-,  absolutely  impraper. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  too. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  impression  I  gained  of  Mr.  Hoover's  conduct  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  that  he  centered  his  attention  on  tak- 
ing care  of  the  middle  man,  the  distributor,  rather  than  the  producer. 
That  must  be  qualified,  however,  by  what  was  done  in  regard  to 
bogs,  because  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  hog  production  in- 
creased in  this  country,  and  he  insisted  upon  having  the  big  pack- 
ers agree  to  maintain  a  certain  price  for  hogs,  and  that  has  been 
carried  out. 

Senator  Xorhis.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  here,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  let  the  statement  go  unchallenged  that  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Hoover  treated  the  hog  men  right. 

The  Cmaikman.  I  do  not  think  the  agi-eenient  was  carried  out  in 
everi"  particular. 

Senator  Xorrim.  Thei-e  was  evidence  introduced  before  this  com- 
iiiittee  that  they  wanted  in  a  patriotic  way  to  increase  production  to 
a  great  extent,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  Food  Admini.stra- 
tion  went  back  on  the  promise  it  made. 

Mr.  Hexey.  I  do  not  know  the  details;  I  am  only  stating  a  gen- 
erality. 

Senator  Norris,  I  do  not  want  the  statement  to  remain  unchal- 
lenged, and  I  think  ever>'  member  of  the  committee  that  heard  the 
evidence  will  agree  with  me. 

Senator  Ghonna.  The  testimony  on  that  before  the  committee  is 
ver>'  full  and  very  complete. 

Senator  France.  Mr.  Heney,  you  are  not  here  to  give  opinions; 
you  are  here  to  give  facts.  It  seems  there  are  verj'  great  q^uestions 
of  public  policy  involved,  and  you  are  a  man  whose  opinions  are 
very  important  on  this  subject. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  if  you  rare  to  express  it.  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  sound  public  policy  to  appoint  an  executive  with  power 
to  fix  prices,  and  then  to  permit  that  executive  to  go  into  secret 
<onferences  with  the  packers  who  have  products  to  sell  and  fix  a 
]>rice  ? 

Mr.  Henev.  I  say  no;  it  is  not  in  accordan.e  with  sound  public 
policy,  is  niv  opinion.  And  I  showed  that  to  be  my  belief  by  my 
m-tions.  "W^ien  T  found  letters  on  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co..  and 
found  from  the  books  of  Swift  &  Co,  evidence  that  several  of 
(he  most  important  men  of  Swift  &  Co.  were  occupying  positions 
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with  the  Food  Administration  as  dollar-a-year  men  and  draw- 
ing down  $10,000  a  year  salary  from  Swift,  and  one  of  them  in 
charge  of  the  canned-goods  department  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  fixing  prices  tor  canned  goods,  and  another  one  that  of 
poultiy,  I  proceeded  to  make  these  letters  public,  and  I  also  will  say 
verv  frankly  that  my  object  was  to  drive  them  out. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  it  had  that  effect  in  some  instances. 

Mr,  Henev,  Two  at  a  time. 

Senator  Norms,  Senator  France  was  not  here,  but  Mr.  Heney,  in 
p  former  part  of  his  testimony,  went  into  that  quite  full\'. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  when  it  came  to  a  show-down  between 
serving  Uncle  Sam  at  a  dollar  a  year  and  Swift  &  Co.  at  $10,000  a 
year,  they  showed  pretty  good  business  judgment. 

Senator  Norris,  I  think  Mr.  Heney  did  a  great  public  service 
when  he  did  that. 

Senator  Gronna,  Mr.  Honey  gave  the  names,  too. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  stated  that  I  demanded  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  he  i-e- 
move  Prebe.  and  he  defended  Prebe;  and  then  I  followed  up  the 
defense  Prebe  had  given  him  and  exploded  it  and  showed  it  was 
false  and  furnished  that  evidence  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  October  31.  1917,  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
C.  Eversman,  Biggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.     [Beading:] 

D£AR  Mb.  Kvbbsuan  :  It  lias  develoiied  In  Uw .  IxHt  fi^w  iiinntlis  that  tlie 
major  portion  nf  the  nRSiatmiee  wp  require  from  locnl  representntlvea  Is  In 
the  nature  of  more  or  less  iletflll  fltiil  to  a  Inrjre  extent  (that  Is  In  Indl- 
vldaal  ciises.  you  nitRht  siiyt  of  minor  imiiurtance.  In  the  atigrefiate,  however, 
belnK  very  Important  to  the  business  nnd  requiring  the  entire  time  of  at 
least  one  uinn :  tlierefore  we  have  ent^getl  Mr.  Hari'y  M.  Howanl.  wlio  will 
ilevote  his  entire  time  In  our  service,  effective  Monday,  Noveinher  !>,  with 
heatlf|UBrter»  iit  oiu-  brandi.  201   Seventh  Street  NW. 

Mr.  Hownrd  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  New  \VII- 
lard  Hotel  and  I  think  1ms  a  \rlde  and  favoral>le  acqualntAnce  In  Washington. 

This  for  your  Infornmtlon. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

V.  D.  Skipwobth. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Washington.  D,  C,  November  3,  1917. 
[Reading:] 
Mr.  V.  D.  Skipwobth, 

Vice  PreHdent,  Wilaon  d  Co.,  Chicago. 

TiF..\jt  Mb.  ^kipwobth  :  Yours  of  Slnt  ultimo  at  hand.  I  note  with  pleasure 
the  appointment  of  my  friend.  Harry  H.  Howard,  to  your  Washington  branch. 
He  ix  a  fine  fellow  anil  capable.  I  shall  gladly  help  him  every  way  possible. 
You  can  easily  keep  a  man  busy  all  the  time  keeping  in  touch  with  tlie  General 
Supply  Committee,  the  Quartermasters'  depots  and  other  Supply  Commission  ■ 
and  profitably  too. 

This  nrrangetnent  will  give  nie  more  time  to  devot«  to  some  of  the  lai^rer 
IilHces  we  talked  over, 

I  would  suKgest.  however,  because  of  potential  contacts  organized  and  certain 
arrangeuientH  I  haie  mode  since  acting  as  your  representative,  that  you  continue 
to  refer  to  me  matters  even  unimportant  which  come  before  the  War  Trade 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Internal  Revenue  business.  Interstate 
Commerce,  the  License  Bureau,  Food  Administration,  foreign  embassies  iind 
nf  course  concrcsslonal  matters. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

.TOHS  O.  EVERHMAS. 

Senator  France.  Is  that  word  "  potential  contact "  a  da.ssic  ? 
Mr.  Henev.  Yes,    "Potential  contacts"  again.st. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  part 'of  the  technique  of  parlance? 
Senator  Groxna.  That  would  probably  include  dinners. 
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Mr.  Henkv,  ITi.'  si-.V:  :  'This  ;',rrL'.i  gcn'.ent  will  give  me  more  time 
fo  devote  to  some  of  the  larger  places  we  talked  over,"  he  does  not 
indicate  what  lht>  larger  places  are. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  November  19,  1917.  [ReadingO 

Dear  Mr.  Skipwobth  :  Will  you  be  East  soon?  Have  several  mattera  of  Diore^^ 
or  less  Importance  which  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about— also  some  things 
couilDg  up  In  CoDgress.    A  talk  would  be  much  better  than  correspondence. 

tt'ill  he  kUiiI  to  meet  you  In  New  Yoi'k  when  you  are  Uiere. 
Yours. 

JOHK   C.   EVEBSUAN. 

The  {'iiAiKMAx,  There  might  he  a  little  inHpirntion  about  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  more,  convinced  thai^ 
ever  that  n  talk  wonld  be  much  better  than  correspondence. 

The  next  is  a  night  telegram.    [Reading:] 

Washinotos,  D.  v.,  Noi-embcr  29.  1917. 
I'crsoiuil. 

V.     1).     SKIPWOUTI!. 

Cnrc  of  Wihiiii  <G  Co.,  I'nitcd  Statcn  Stock-ifnnlt,  Chicago,  Til. 
(.'onfldeutlxl  tnskle  tip  constrains  succestlon  that  War  Trade  Board  matters 
lie  kent  eutirel.v  lu  my  hands  until  we  Eo  over  situation  personally.    It  la  tn 
your  fnlpvest.    Important. 

J.  G.  EvEBSiCAir. 
1  think  that  had  to  do  with  some  i-ejecfed  hams,  and  I  rather  think 
it  appears  here  later,  it  is  mv  recollection  that  Wilson  &  Co.  were 
tr^'iiig  to  get  them  to  tftke. 

Reply,  November  21.  1917.    [Beading:] 

■Tno.  C.  Rvkrsmax. 

fl/.}  Itl/ifii  niiitilhiff.  Wmhingion.  D.  G. 

Answerlnt;,  woulii  lllte  to  liave  you  come  to  Chicago  for  conference  either 
Frlihiy  tiv  Slonilny  whichever  is  most  convenient. 

T.  D.  Skipwobth. 

The  next  is  dated  Fehniiiry  1,  1918.  It  is  a  telegram  over  their 
private  wire  from  New  York,  from  Wilson  to  V.  D.  S. : 

Hill!  louc  conference  with  party  sujflTested  (Sen.  Wataon).  Situation  re- 
solves ilself  entirely  to  subordlnatlnpr  rate  question  to  mnjor  one  of  securing 
time  limit  of  one  year  In  committee  hill.  A  fireat  determined  effort  being  made 
to  accomirtlsh  latter.  Test  vote  on  this  proposition  a  tie  with  Gore  said  to  be 
favorable  absent.  . 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  What  was  that?  Bead  that  again.  I  did  not  catch 
it. 

Mr.  Hksev.  Yon  better  pay  attention.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chaikman,  I  was  just  discussing  Presidential  aspirations  here, 
f  La  lighter,] 

Mr.  Hexev.  This  is  a  private  wire  from  New  York  dated  February 
1,  1918. 
Wash.,  V.  D.  S.— 

That  is  Skipworth,  and  it  is  from  Eversmnn — 

Hiiil  long  conference  with  party  suggested  (Sen.  Watson).  Situation  re- 
solves Itnelf  entirely  to  suliordlnatlng  rate  question  to  major  one  of  securing 
time  limit  of  one  year  In  committee  bill.  A  grent  determine*!  effort  being  made 
to  iicfniinpllsh  latter.  Test  vote  on  this  proposition  a  tie  with  Gore  said  to  be 
favornhle  ul)sent.  Test  vote  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commsslon  [Commltt«e- 
N.  M.  B.]  nine  to  eight  In  favor  of  commission.  Outome  to-day  depends  upoD 
orrort  to  comproralae. 
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The  CnAiHMAN.  What  date  is  that? 

Jlr.  Hexey.  Febriiaty  1,  1&18.  That  is  the  test  vote  on  Interstate 
CJoirimerce  Commission. 

The  CtiAiRMAM.  What  was  the  legislation  up  at  that  time? 

Mr,  Hekey.  I  do  not  know  what  that  refers  to. 

Senator  Norris.  It  was  some  action  on  interstate  commerce  mat- 
t«i-s  it  has  rofei-cnce  to. 

Mr.  Hexet.  Apparently. 

Senator  N'orris.  Do  you  know  what  bill  it  has  reference  to? 

Mr.  Heney.  No.  I  do  not.  Maybe  it  tells  here  later,  [Continuing 
feading,] 


Sltiintioii  up  tu  White  House  to  wlilcli  leadtiit;  Democratic  <?Diniu)tti 
liiivp  heen  failed.     Coiniircmlae  may  t-uiifer  on  Pi-eskieiit  rate  inakiiiR  power 
l>ut  only  on  condition  of  IlniltliiK  operutiim  of  Mil  to  one  year  after  the  war. 

Senator  Norris,  That  was  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads, 

Mr,  Heney.  It  must  have  teen  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads. 

The  ChaiR3i.\n.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  How  were  the  i)ackers  interested  in  that? 

Mr.  Henet,  Their  refrigerator  oars.  And  there  was  some  con- 
siderable question  arose  afterwards  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Norbis.  They  did  not  take  them  over,  did  they? 

Mr,  Heney.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  Armour  had  over  ten  thou- 
sand. Swift  about  seven  thousand,  and  then  the  others  two  thousand 
or  three  thousand — two  of  them  fifteen  hundred  apiece;  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  number;  and  those  private  refngerator  cars  they 
wei-e  able  to  get  expedited  on  the  railroads,  and  are  always  able  to. 
Some  of  the  small  packers  have  tried  having  their  own  refrigerator 
ears,  and  they  found  it  did  not  do  them  any  good,  because  the  cars 
would  be  delayed  en  route  so  that  they  could  not  keep  contracts. 
One  man  over  here  in  Philadelphia  testified  that  he  tried  out  having 
some  cars  of  his  own,  and  he  had  three  or  four  of  them,  and  he  had 
a  long  contract  by  whicli  he  could  deliver  a  lot  of  meat  to  Hartford, 
Conn.  But  he  said  his  ears  would  not  get  through  in  time,  and  he 
would  leave  his  customers  there  waiting  on  meat,  and  finally  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  hold  of  one  of  Swift's  cars,  and  that  went 
througli  all  right  on  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  find  anything  to  show  what  effort  if  any 
were  made  by  the  packers  to  prevent  the  President,  when  he  took 
the  railroads  over,  not  taking  the  refrigerator  cars  over,  and  through 
whom  did  they  work,  if  they  worked  at  all  along  that  line?  The 
fact  is  they  were  not  taken  over. 

M;-.  Heney.  The  fact  is  they  were  not  taken  over. 

Senator  Norris.  And  it  was  generally  believed  by  everybody  that 
there  was  perfect  authority  given  in  the  law  to  take  them  over. 

Mr.  Heney.  We  have  some  information  on  that.  Senator.  My 
mind  is  not  very  clear  on  it.  Mr.  Brcimeyer,  who  is  here  with  the 
Commission,  worked  under  my  direction  to  gather  that  information. 
He  made  that  his  spfcialty,  and  I  will  see  hira,  and  if  the  committee 
desires  I  can  liave  nim  come  down  and  tell  you  whatever  he  knows. 

Senator  Nomtis.  If  he  has  any  information  on  that  subject  I  would 
like  to  have  it  brought  out. 
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Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  We  are  a  lomj  ways  from  that  telegram  I  was 
i-eading.    I  had  not  finished  it.    [Reading.] 

Some  compromise  may  be  inniic  to  give  Pi-esliicut  rate  mnkln^  pow-er  now 
but  to  ceaBe  immediately  after  the  war.    I  asMume  you  rcf»rd  major  prupoaition 

more  Imiwrtant.    Addiiloiiul  lufurmatioti  5  p.  ui. 

Everhma:^. 

The  next  is  a  telegram  dated  Chicago,  Fe(bruary  1,  1018: 

.T.  C.  EVEBSUAN.    . 

608  Riggg  BailiUng,  ^¥a»hingt<m,  D.  C. 
Teal  vote  before  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Coniuilttee  2  o'clock  to-diiy 
regarding  Ititerstate  Commerce  Commission  retaining  jurisdiction  over  rate 
matters.  It  is  of  highest  importance  to  see  Seniitor  Watson,  who  Ik  on  this 
committee,  nrglng  retention  of  such  authority  by  the  commission,  Piense  see 
him  before  committee  meets. 

V.  D.  Skipwobth. 

That  should  have  been  read  ahead  of  this  other  one,  because  this 
other  one  contains  the  statement: 

Had  long  couferetii-e  witli  imrty  suggested   (Stuator  Wiitsou). 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  was  inserted  out  of  order  in  copying  it 
into  the  record. 

Senator  Norkis.  I  suppose  the  one  you  read  first  was  an  answer 
to  the  one  you  read  last. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  The  next  one  is  over  the  private  wire  from 
New  York  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  reads  as  follows  [reading] : 

Wash..  V.  D.  S. 

Compromise  worlted  out  le  to  luabe  lime  liniit  for  Government  control  one 
and  oue-lialf  years  after  the  war,  also  to  give  President  power  to  initiate  rates 
until  they  are  overturned  by  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.ision  to  whom  appeal 
may  be  had. 

EVEKSUAN. 

Then  there  is  something — two  words — the  first  one  I  can  not  make 
out  "  f one "  it  is,  and  then  the  name  "  Walters."  follows  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  means. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Before  you  go  into  that,  Mr.  Heney,  may  I  ask 
just  a  word  with  reference  to  Mr.  Erersman,  just  to  snow  you  the 
connection.  I  called  up  Senator  Curtis,  who  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  Republican  organizations,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  time 
Mr.  Eversman  severed  his  connections  with  that  committee.  He  was 
not  with  the  Republican  national  committee;  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  congressional  campaign  committee  of  the  House,  and  his  im- 
pression was  that  Eversman  severed  his  connection  with  that  com- 
mittee some  two  years  ago.  There  was  fight  made  on  him,  as  I  un- 
'derstand  it,  and  another  man  was  elected  in  his  place,  but  he  has 
been  with  that  committee,  as  Senator  Curtis  says,  six  or  eight  year& 
I  just  wanted  it  plain  that  it  was  the  Congressional  Committee  of 
the  House  of  whifh  he  was  secretary. 

Mr.  Henet.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

In  view  of  the  question  that  came  up  about  how  the  farmer  was 
treated  on  the  hogs,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point 
a  letter  that  shows  how  the  packer  made  out  on  hogs.  It  was  dated 
Chicago,  February  12,  1913,  and  it  is  from  G.  C.  S..  that  is  Guy  C. 
Shepherd,  vice  president  of  Cudahy  &  Co.,  to  M.  R.  Murphy, 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  and  M.  R.  Murphy  is  the  superintendent  of  Cudahy 
&  Co.  at  Omaha,  and  has  charge  of  the  buying  at  Sioux  City,  aai 
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Kansas  City  as  well.    I  am  reading  this  letter,  Senator,  as  indicating 
bow  the  packers  made  out  on  hogs.    [Reading:] 

My  Deau  Mike  :  I  received  youc  telegi'tiui  ti*-(]ay  utitl  also  xuw  tlit?  telegruiii 
to  Sonde  aaJ  the  mesHnges  ivhk-h  you  requeslcil  him  to  show  to  Mr.  Cudahy. 

I  presume  It  In  true  that  all  of  us  liave  not  been  ns  toiisldemte  as  we  should 
have  been  in  view  of  tlie  grent  strain  and  the  illfHcultlcB  under  which  you  and 
all  of  the  BuperintendeiilB  have  been  luborlng  since  the  first  of  January.  Th^ 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  Is  we  have  nearly  bitten  ofF  more  than  we  can  chew. 
There  never  van  a  time  In  the  history  of  the  buslneBs  when  we  have  liad  as 
good  a  margin  on  the  hogs  for  ns  long  «  stretch  continuously,  and  naturally  it 
hna  made  every  one  very  greedy  to  kill  every  hog  they  possibly  could.  I  don't 
suppose  any  of  us  have  wasted  vei-y  much  time  figuring  ont  whether  we  could 
or  could  not  linndte  the  business  when  we  suw  a  chance  to  land  a  big  allot- 
ment over  at  the  Food  Aii ministration.  The  main  Idea  that  we  had  !n  mind 
was  the  order  and  then  pvt  through  with  It  some  way  or  other.  Every  depart- 
ment head  here  In  the  Chicago  offioe  has  been  working  under  a  great  strain 
iilso  and  If  the  truth  was  known  every  one  is  pretty  much  on  edge  themselves, 
and  working  under  these  conditions  they  are  nut  apt  to  be  us  considerate  of 
other  iteople  as  they  niight  be  nudcr  nornuil  conditions.  However,  I  wish  you 
would  keep  this  one  thing  In  nilnd  that  when  these  telegrams  are  sent  they  are 
not  intended  ati  pei'sonal  critii^isui  or  as  any  rellettiou  uiKin  the  work  or  ability 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

One  of  the  big  things  which  Mr.  Cudahy  lias  had  on  his  mind  over  hei-e  has 
been  the  question  of  fluunces,  us  at  the  present  time  we  have  about  twice  as 
much  money  borrowed  as  we  ever  had  before  and  about  all  we  hear  ai'ound  here 
is  to  get  the  stuff  shipped  and  get  the  money  hack.  Naturally  with  this  drummed 
into  us  morning,  noon,  and  night  everyone  of  ns  is  trying  to  think  up  some 
brilliant  scheme  for  getting  the  monuy  back  and  the  first  thing  we  think 
of  is  to  get  the  cars  and  get  the  stufE  shipped.  If  it  was  only  one  of  us  that 
was  handling  this  proposition  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  I  can  readily  see 
how  during  the  course  of  the  day  the  number  of  messages  you  pet  from  all 
ilepnrtments  Is  verj-  larj.'e.  Mr.  Cudaliy  and  everyone  else  feels  that  the  houses 
have  done  wonderful  work  In  view  of  the  conditions  that  have  existed,  and 
as  stated  before  there  is  no  Intentioji  to  criticize  what  lias  been  done.  In  the 
meantime  1  have  taken  youi-  side  of  the  situation  up  with  evei-y  one  here 
and  we  are  all  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  will  be  Just  as  wmsiderate 
us  we  possibly  can  and  If  it  looks  like  we  are  riding  you  too  hard  at  any  time 
please  he  n  little  padeut  with  us  as  we  don't  mean  any  harm  by  it.  We  are 
an  working  towai'd  the  same  end  and  that  Is  to  try  and  put  over  a  hig  suc- 
cessful year. 

With  kindest  r^ards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)  c}.  C.   S.. 

Vwc  I'rexidoit  i'uftaky  i£  Co.. 
(Guy  C.  Shephei'il,  Chicago.) 

And  lit  the  beginning,  that  it;  February  1*2.  1918,  some  few  weeks 
ago,  Cudahy  issues  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  in  which  he  stated 
that  notwithstanding  the  regulations  of  tne  Food  Administration 
they  had  succeeded — I  can  oidy  give  yoii  the  sultstnnce — in  making 
very  large  profits  and  that  their  success  was  phenominal — inci- 
dentally they  are  willing  to  sell  some  stock. 

Senator  (ironna.  They  use  the  word  "notwithstanding"  ? 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Perhaps  that  is  an  unfortunate  choice  of  words. 

Senator  Nohris.  Mr.  Heney,  was  there  anything  in  any  of  the 
investigations  showing  whether  there  were  any  relatives — sons  or 
other  relatives,  of  any  of  these  large  packers  who  were  commissioned 
in  the  Army  as  officers,  and  then  detailed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  did  not  find  anything  while  I  was  at  work.  I 
quit  April  I.  My  impression  is  that  the  two  Morrises  were  drafted 
suteeqiiently  to  that.  Senator.    They  are  24  and  26  years  of  age. 
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Senator  Nokris.  Did  they  go  into  the  Army  and  become  officeret 

Mr.  Heney.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  did ! 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  I  did  not  follow  that  up.  I  know  that  their 
salary  was  increased  in  Morris  &  Co.  from  $300,000  a  year  apiece 
in  1916  to  $500,000  apiece  in  1917. 

Senator  Norris,  Yon  mean  these  boys? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  but  they  ai-e  the  heads  of  Morris  &  Co.,  these 
bovs — the  owners. 

Senator  Norris.  What  nbout  the  saliiry  list  I  asked  you  about 
the  other  day  ? 

Mr,  Heney.  That  salary  list  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has* 

Senator  Norbis.  You  have  not  gotten  anything  new  about  that; 
you  did  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Hekev.  No.  You  hpc  I  am  not  officially  connected  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  gladly  send  down  anything  that 
the  committee  wants  on  this  question  I  referred  to. 

Senator  Norms.  Kight  there,  while  I  think  of  it.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  wish  yon  would  send  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  have 
them  send  down  this  salary  list  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  officers  of  all  the  five  packers? 

Mr.  Heney.  And  in  that  connection  might  I  suggest  that  you 
ask  for  the  four  demands  that  were  made  on  Henry  Veeder  after 
I  had  left  here,  and  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  on  that 
search  warrant  (juestion?  Before  I  left  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiis- 
sion  I  had  outlmed  a  plan  that  they  should  make  a  demand  for 
him  to  produce,  and  then  serve  liim  with  a  siibpcena  deuces  tecum 
to  produc.e  certain  pai>L'rs  which  we  knew  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  copy  of  that  demand  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Henev.  It  was  made  up  after  I  left.  I  had  sugeested  it,  and 
they  followed  it,  and  they  prepared  it,  and  they  made  four  demands 
on  him ;  and  when  the  first  one  was  made  it  was  for  the  Mann  letters, 
and  he  declined  fiat-footed  to  give  them  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  State  to  the  stenographer  these  four  demands  and 
what  I  would  ask  for  in  culling  for  them. 

Mr,  Heney.  All  you  have  to  ask  for.  Senator,  is  for  the  demands 
that  were  made  on  Henry  Veeder  after  the  custody  of  the  vault 
under  the  search  warrant  was  released. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  the  man  who  made  the  demands  and  the  man 
who  foimd  that  the  files  of  Armour  &  Company  had  been  taken  out 
and  away  from  there  while  the  investigation  was  on — and  that  ia 
an  offense,  by  the  way.  Senator,  imder  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion act,  to  refuse  an  inspection,  and  I  suppose  you  can  refuse  by  a 
fraudulent  removal  as  well  as  you  could  in  any  other  way^ — Mr.  Buck 
is  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  committee  could  get  some  very  good 
information  from  him  as  a  witness  on  that  as  well  as  on  what  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  that  vault. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  I  have  them  here;  I  can  give  you  his  address. 
It  is  Robert  M.  Buck,  5707  West  Erie  street,  Chicaeo,  111. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  information  about  these  papers,  you 
say? 
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Mr.  HENEr.  Yes.  He  had  information  about  what  occurred  when 
llie  Federal  Trade  Commission — after  tlie  search  warrant  was  re- 
leased, or  tlie  custody  of  tlie  vault  was  released — made  tlie  demands 
and  tried  to  get  to  see  these  papers,  certain  papers  thej  never  did 
get.  They  never  got  the  Mann  letters,  among  other  things.  He  is 
also  the  man  who  discovered  that  files  had  been  taken  from  Armour 
&  Co,  at  the  time  we  were  supposed  to  be  examining  their  files  and 
carried  them  over  to  the  liome  of  one  of  their  assistant  attorneys. 

In  regard  to  a  traffic  club  wielded  by  Armour  &  Co.  over  the  rail- 
road  

The  CnAiH.M.\x,  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hf.ney.  The  ti-affic  chib  wielded  over  railroads  by  Armour  & 
Co,  and  bv  Swift  &  Co.,  I  want  to  cite  one  example:  The  original 
stock  yards  at  Fort  Worth  were  operated  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Bailwav.  The  Fort  Worth  yards  were  owned  jointly  by 
-Yrtriour  &  Co.  an'd  Swift  &  Co.  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co. 
n-ould  not  ship  anything  by  the  M,  K.  &  T.  because  they  were 
iiuiintainiug  those  yards. 

.Senator  XoBRis.  What  yards? 

Mr.  Hesey.  The  Hodge  yards. 

Senator  NoRRis,  At  the  same  place? 

Mr.  Hexky.  Just  a  short  distance  from  there,  right  there  at  Fort 
Worth,  just  a  short  distance  from  their  yards.  They  were  on  the 
M,  K.  &  T,  road,  and  they  had  been  before  Armour  and  Swift  yards 
were  built,  and  Armour  and  Swift  would  not  ship  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.,. 
because  they  wei-e  maintaining  those  yards,  and  told  them 

Senator  Nobris  (interposing).  Let  me  get  that.  Under  the  law 
they  would  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  would  they?  They, 
would  be  required  to  ship  to  this  other  man? 

Mr.  Heney.  Who,  Armour  and  Swift? 

Senator  Nohbis.  I  do  not  mean  Armour;  I  mean  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Heney.  Oh,  no.  I  am  saying  Annour  and  Swift  would  not 
ship  on  the  M.  K.  &  T..  would  not  send  their  refrigerator  cars  over 
the  M.  K.  &  T. 

Senator  Norris.  They  wanted  to  punish  the  M.  K.  &  T.  because 
the  M.  K.  &  T.  were  shipping  to  some  fellow  who  was  competing 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Hekey,  No,  maintaining. a  stock  yards  in  competition  with 
tile  stock  yards  owned  by  Armour  and  Swift. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  interesting  point. 

Mr,  Heney.  These  yards,  known  as  the  Hodge  Stock  Yards  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  the  others  were  the  Armour  and  Swift  stock 
yards  operated  and  owned  by  Armour  and  Swift.  And  so  Armour 
and  Swift  punished  the  M.  K.  &  T.  for  it  by  keeping  the  traffic 
away  from  them  until  they  agreed  to  close  up  the  Hodge  stock 
yards  nnd  then  they  agreed  that  if  they  would  close  up  the  Hodge 
stock  vards  that  they  would  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  freight, 
and  did  do  it.    They  made  an  agieement  in  1917. 

Here  is  a  letter  relating  to  the  subject.    [Reading:] 

Ohicaw),  neccmbvr  27.  JUIO. 
Mi-SHrs,  I.i.rif<  F,  .S'imvt,  :m-i  ICinvAWi  F.  SwiVT. 

Ukntllmk-n:  Mr.  .).  I,.  Hiiivis.  ^rffl.Tiil  live  si.>.-k  iieeiil  nf  tlie  A\t-m  Iftill- 
roa'i,  rejinrts  tlinr  In  convermiHi'ti  with  Vire  I'rpKUIenr  Hale  iif  the  MIsBourl. 
KnnsiiM  &  Texa»  Il;illrojifl  In  St.  Louis,  l;\ist  ■\Ve(!nes(lii.v,  the  2nth.  Sir.  Hale  wns 
askin;;  him  to  ti-y  tn  sec«i-e  the  l-'ort  Worth  pocking  house  busliiesa  for  the 
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MiHsourl,  Kaiisiis  &  Texna  iind  Alton  route — and  Harrl.-'  told  Hale  that  it 
was  no  use  in  trylnK  to  get  tUe  packei-s'  business  at  Fort  Worth  ns  long  as 
the  Missouri,  Kiiumis  &  Texas  maintnlne<1  n  stock  yards  at  the  very  gates  of 
Fort  Worth  yards.  Tlien  there  resii1te<l  n  illscuH^on  of  the  matter,  Harris 
sayi!,  and  Huli>  tlniill}'  told  him  if  tlie  puckers  stilt  wanted  the  Hodge  yards 
that  he  would  hrlng  it  ulioiit  so  that  they  could  have  them,  either  by  por- 
iIiHsp  or  reutnl.  He  aked  Hiirris  to  find  out  if  the  Forth  Worth  Interests 
Btlll  wnntwl  tlifse  yards. 

I  stioke  to.Mr.  Dunham  over  the  'phone  about  ft.  and  he  said  he  wouhl  tike 
to  look  the  matter  up  and  Rutn^ested  timt  T  send  wonl  baL-k  to  Air.  Hale  ttinl 
we  would  take  the  subjett  up  wllli  htiii  later. 

This  for  your  Information. 

A.  R.  Fat. 

Fay  is  the  represenUtivc  of  the  transportation  department,  and 
this  was  individual  letters  taken  from  Swift  &  Co.'s  files. 

That  showed  that  the  vice  president  of  the  M.  K.  &  T,  Railway 

Tlie  Chaiksiax   (interposing).  Was  he  ever  here  in  Washii\gton? 
Mr.  He>ey.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.     I  rather  think  he  has  been 
here  a  good  many  times. 

The  CiiAiitJiAX.  I  mean  in  connection  with  any  war  conunittees 
or  food  administration  or  railroad  administration. 

Mr,  Henev.  That  I  do  not  know.  Now,  when  they  offered  to  sell 
them,  they  thought  they  should  do  a  little  better  than  to  buy  them 
now.  Th!ey  had  been  trying  to  buy  them,  but  when  they  found 
they  were  goine  to  sell  them  to  them  and  were  so  anxious  about 
getting  this  traffic,  then  this  letter  was  written.     [Reading:] 

(^Hic.Mio,   Decciiiher  30,   jnni. 
Ml-.  K.  .1.  IXNH.vii, 

Coiiliiiilit'll  Ciii'imrri-ial  Bank  Ruiiaing, 
Chicago,  III. 
Dkah  Kik:   It  looks  ii.-i  tliouKii  we  uiiKlil  pi-cviill  upon  tlie  Itl.  K.  &  T.   It.  B. 
to  close  the  Ho<lee  yai'ds,   If  your  tratllc  depurtJuent  anil  uuf  will   unite  in 
pressure  on  the  ^I.  K.  &  T.    T  believe  this  will  he  more  d<>slral>le  than  for 
the  Fort  Worth  stockyards  to  buy  or  lease  tlirm.    l>o  yim  agree? 
I'leflse  rept.v. 

Yours,  respe<'tf«llv, 

A.   U.   Fa.y. 

And  the  man  he  was  writing  to  was  Arnionr  &  Co.'s  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  was  Swift  &  Co.'s  man  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Copies  were  sent  to  L.  F.  Swift  and  E.  F.  Swift. 

Then  a  short  time  later  Mr.  Fay  again  saw  Mr.  Harris  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  It  was  apparently  arranged  to  have  Harris  ex- 
plain to  Hale,  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.,  that  if  he  wanted  to  secui^  a  pro- 
Eortion  of  the  packers'  traffic  for  his  i^ad  it  would  be  advisable  for 
im  to  arrange  to  have  the  Hodge  yards  closed.  Mr.  Fay  advised 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  Arnionr  &  Co..  of  this  situation  in  the  following  let- 
ter.    [Reading:] 

CHifAOo.  .kiHuarii  8.  J9n. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Elt.is.  Union  Stuekvardx,  Chicago,  III. 

I>KAB  Sir;  Regaiillng  the  "  Katy  "  Ho<lBe  yards  at  Fort  Worth.  I  met  Mr, 
Harris  to-tlay ;  he  Koes  to  St.  lx)nis  to-night,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  Mr.  Haile 
ttuit  If  he  wants  to  stnnd  in  well  with  tlie  packing  houses  at  Fort  Worth  he 
will  Host'  their  Hoil;,'e  yiird.s  and  (lie  allow  the  "  Kiity  "  live  stuck  to  go  thronRh 
the  Fort  Worth  Stockyanls  the  same  as  nil  other  Fort  Worth  lines  do.  Thus 
placing  tlio  BI.  K.  &  T.  on  a  parity  with  other  competing  lines. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Fay. 
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That  was  written  in  Chicago  to  a  party  in  Chicago? 

Mr,  Hehet.  Yes.  That  was  written  by  Fay  to  Ellis.  Ellis  is 
with  Armour  &  Co.  and  Fay  is  with  Swift  &  Co.,  and  he  was  advis- 
ing Armour  of  it.  Armour  and  Swift  could  buy  out  the  Hodge 
yards,  all  right,  for  their  plants  in  Fort  Worth,  but  they  wanted  tne 
yardage  for  the  stockyards  company,  because  they  owned  the  com- 
pany and  would  get  the  profits  from  it. 

Senator  Norbis,  In  other  words,  that  was  where  the\'  wanted  the 
stockyards,  as  distinct  from  the  packing  establishment^ 

Mr.  Hejjet.  Yes;  they  wanted  the  cattle  in  their  stockyards,  so 
they  could  get  the  profits  of  the  yardage  and  the  feeding  in  addition 
to  hnvinc  them  a  little  bit  closer  to  their  plant. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  vice  president  of  the  M,  K.  &  T.  apparently  de- 
cidetl  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fay,  because  Fay  wrote  this 
letter,     f  Reading:] 

Mabch  27,  1917. 
Sir.   K.  W.  Ki.UM,  Union  Stocki/iirils,  Chicago,  lit. 

Hrar  Sir:  KefninllnK  the  Hotlge  Stockrards.  I  Imve  tlie  pniinise  of  tlie 
■'  Katy  "  people  tlwit  those  ynrffs  will  be  closetl  nntl  dlBinniittecl  Inshle  of  tliree 
or  four  months. 

Toura,  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Fay. 

And  copies. went  to  L.  F.  Swift  and  E.  F.  Swift;  tluit  is,  Swift 
notifying  Armour. 

This  situation  was  furthei'  explained  and  corroborated  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr,  Fay  to  Mr.  Swift  on  June  20,  1917,  as  follows : 

Mr.  IjOL'18  F.  Swift:  Mr.  Hnrrl^  re|)crt9  this  inornlug  that  at  nti  Interview 
with  Vk*  President  Halle  iuiil  Vice  President  Webb,  both  of  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
Railroad,  that  Mr.  Webb,  tlie  operating  vice  president,  was  clven  (givlus)  lu- 
Htruotlons  to  nbaudnn  anil  demotlRh  the  Hoil^  Stockyards  nt  once. 

This  wilt  do  awny  with  the  cum  petition  we  have  iind  at  the  pite  of  the  Fort 
Worth  yardH  for  all  these  years. 

In  cons i<lerat Ion  of  this.  Armour  and  ourselves  iiuve  agreed  to  give  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  our  shipments  on  the  fast  train  from  tlie  Fort  Worth  phint,  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  of  each  week,  as  long  as  the  rate  and  service  via  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  are  equal  to  that  of  the  other  lines. 

I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  competition  in  going 
to  be  discontinued. 

I  mil  sewliui:  a  i-o|)y  "f  this  li-ttpr  to  Mesurs.  Dunham,  L>oriiivan,  iind  Googins. 

A.  R.  Fay. 

Dunham  was  Armours  man;  so  that  it  was  going  to  Armour. 
Donovan  and  Googins  were  Armour's  and  Swift's  men,  respectively, 
who  wci-e  in  charge  of  the  stoekjards  at  Fort  Worth,  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  complaint 
that  the  Katy  yards  did  not  handle  the  cattle  with  facility  and 
promptness  t 

Mr.  Hknet.  Xo  ;  there  was  not  any  complaint  about  that.  Senator. 

And,  as  a  i-esult  of  the  closing  of  the  yards,  the  M.  K.  &  T.  de- 
liveries at  the  Fort  Worth  yards  in  October,  191T,  showe^l  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  same  month  in  1916.  .as  shown 
bv  the  following  niemorandtim  prepared  bv  A.  R.  Fay,  for  Edward 
F.  Swift.     [Reading:] 
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Increase  with  the  closing  of  tlie  Hodge  yards.    I  have  asked  Mr.  Donovuu  to 
Rive  me  a  monthly  statement,  comparing  It  with  the  year  previous,  in  detail. 

It  Is  ns  follows : 


Weekendlng- 

Cattle. 

Calv«9. 

Hopi. 

BbHip. 

a.uidy 

ToUl. 

1917. 

13 

i 

I 

» 

}}f 

IS 

SO 

ffi 

IS 

ua 

leia. 

» 

11 

1 

i 

23 

79 

8              3B 

A.  B.  Fat. 

The  Chairman.  They  wei-e  handled  through  stockyards,  is  tnat 
the  idea? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  Senator,  for  the  montli  of  October. 

Senator  Korris.  Befoi^e  you  leave  that,  has  that  evidence  all  been 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  have  they  had  it  in  their  possession^ 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  no  personal  knowiedge  on  that.  I  know  that 
they  have  tlie  evidence  relating  to  the  packers.  Now  whether  they 
have  this  particular  evidence,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  not  any  doubt,  Mr.  Heney,  as  a  lawyer, 
but  what  there  is  almost  conclusive  proof  of  a  violation  of  the  Sher. 
man  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  No  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  it  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  if  it  is  not  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  its 
amendments. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  their  own  evidence  would  convict 
them. 

Mr.  Henei,  Yes. 

Senator  Noimis.  Do  you  know  whether  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  any  steps  to  prosecute  tbeml 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not,  except  this,  that  I  know  there  are  two  attor- 
neys working  on  the  matter  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Senator  Nobris.  That  is  on  this  whole  ^neral  subject? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes,  the  whole  general  subject. 

Tliis  bumping  post  is  a  product  of  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing 
Co..  and  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co.  is  controlled  by  the 
Swift  intereBts,  and  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 
1918,  of  this  bumping  post  amounted  to  $249,715.60. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  correspondence  taken  from  Swift  & 
Co.'s  files  shows  that  it  used  its  traffic  influence  to  push  the  sale  of  this 
protluct  to  the  railroads.  The  following  letters  are  dictated  by  N.  li. 
Higbie,  of  Swift  &  Co..  and  addressed  to  George  L.  Chatfield  of  the 
siiine  company,  wit!  serve  to  show  what  I  mean  by  that  .'statement : 
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Ai'Bii.  14,  1915. 
Mr.  Geo,  L.  Chatfikld:  I  noticed  all  along  the  Michigan  Central  Road  that 
they  are  urfng  some  kind  of  a  steel  bumpef-    Would  tike  to  know  If  they  have 
dUcontlaued  using  the  Ellis  entirely  and  using  only  the  steel  and  if  there  iis 
not  some  way  we  can  get  them  to  buy  the  Ellis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  brass  proposition? 

Mr.  Henet.  This  is  the  bumping  post  matter. 

Senator  Norbis.  The  "brass^'  I  tnink  the  chainiian  refers  to  is 
exhibited  in  making  the  demanc}.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  signed  by  A.  K,  Fay,  who  was  a  traffic  mana- 
ger for  them.  Apparently  there  was  some  investigation  by  Mr,  Chat- 
field,  and  he  replied  to  Higbie's  inquiry  'to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  a  representative  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
that  no  new  bumping  posts  had  been  bought  by  his  company  for 
fiome  time,  but  that  he  thouglit  some  would  be  needed  soon,  and  the 
letter  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : 

May  4,  1915. 
Mr.  N.  B.  HicBiK, 

Fourth  floor,  office. 

Dgab  Sib:  RepIylDg  to  your  note  of  April  14,  and  referring  to  convcrsution 
with  you  regarding  bumping  posts  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  wish  to 
advise  that  I  have  been  checking  up  this  rootter  and  have  not  been  able  to  get 
as  much  Information  ns  I  would  like,  but  it  Is  evident  from  what  I  have  that 
they  have  been  buying  a  number  of  Gibralter.  Hercules,  and  Buda  bumping 
posts.  Also  understand  they  are  flttetl  up  at  their  Jackson  ^ops  for  makln;; 
repairs  for  our  bompiag  posts,  some  of  which  have  been  in  service  ii  number  of 
years.  Have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  they  have  made  any  complete  posts. 
I  am  also  advised  by  one  of  their  representatives  that  tbey  have  not  bought 
any  new  posts  for  a  long  time  but  he  thought  they  would  neeil  some  within  a 
few  months.    I  am  taking  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  A.  K.  Fay, 

As  to  the  bumping  posts  on  the  Illinois  Central — their  business  runs  about 
even,  iind  I  have  been  assured  by  their  purchasing  agent  that  we  are  setting 
all  of  their  business  and  have  not  been  buying  any  other  posts. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  ij.  CH.vTHKr.n. 

The  Chairman,  Was  the  implication  in  that  other  letter  there  that 
these  packing  houses  thought  the  bumping  posts  ought  to  be  repaired 
in  the  packing-house  shops  by  them  instead  of  the  railroad  maintain- 
ing its  own  repair  shops? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  right  clear. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  did  have  some  such  idea  as 
that,  that  is  the  difficulty  that  the  small  packers  who  have  tried  to 
operate  refrigerator  cars  ran  up  against,  of  repairing  the  cars,  which 
was  so  expensive  where  they  had  to  have  it  done  by  some  railroad  or 
else  by  the"  big  packers  that  it  was  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  not  make  any  bumping  posts,  either, 
did  they? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes;  they  did.  But  it  would  require  keeping  large 
repair  shops  of  their  own  and  it  would  not  pay  with  the  few  number 
of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  The  little  ones  did  not  sell  bumping  posts  either? 

Mr.  Henet.  They  did  not  sell  bumping  posts  nor  brass. 
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Mr.  Fay  seemed  to  be  able  to  induce  the  Michigan  to  buy,  because 
we  have  another  letter  here  reading  as  follows.     [Beading:] 

Chicago,  Jiilif.  SO,  1915. 
File  568-ARF. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Chatvieij).  * 

Fourth  flt'or. 
Tlie  MichiKnn  Central  liuve  lU'umJoeO  that  tbey  will  purcliuse  Ellis  bumrlug 
posts,  nnd  that  (liey  will  buy  mere  (more)  posts  in  the  nest  year  od  their  line 
than  they  have  In  the  last  10  yenrs. 

A.  R.  Fat. 

As  I  said,  A.  R.  Fay  is  the  traffic  man.  Then  at  the  left  appears 
"Arfrb  dept.,"  and  under  that  "Copy  H.A. C." 

The  Chairman,  Does  p'ay  only  handle  bumping  posts,  or  does  he 
handle  traffic? 

Mr.  Henet.  Fay  handles  traffic  and  Fay  was  just  asked  in  as  a 
sort  of  an  amicus  "cnriee. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  sort  of  a  "potential  ctmtract." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  profits? 

Mr.  Heney.  Profits? 

Senator  Nokhib.  Yes;  on  these  bumping  posts. 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  profits.  1  gave  you 
the  total  amount  on  sales  for  that  year,  but  I  will  give  you  the 
profits  of  this  company,  Senator,  and  they  are  startling. 

Here  is  a  letter  along  the  same  line: 

"  Care  of  R.  A,  Stearns  "  it  is  headed.    [Reading :] 

reruonal. 
File  301-ARF. 

Mat  21.  Iftl4. 
Mr.  K.  K.  HovfiHTOTf.  F.  T.  M.. 

A.  r.  &  N.  F.  Ry.  Co..  Chivaim.  III. 
IiKAH  Sim  ;  We  are  In  the  packing  hmiKe  iniHliietw,  as  y>m  liave  iierhapn  heard. 
iind  miiniiriicture  all  kindx  of  meal  K)i|iiilie!t,  ainonf;  thfni  Freiiilum  Huuik  ami 
Hai  (in ;  than  whlt'h  there  Is  no  better.  We  are  Muepestrful  In  sellltiK  many  rall- 
mnilH  mure  or  less  of  tlieir  siii>|j1Ii*h  of  this  cliiwi  of  Kowln,  auil  we  have  i|Hoie<l 
Mr.  Harvey  a  giviit  miiii.v  tliiiea.  hut  never  )!(>t  any  IniHlness  from  him.  If  we 
treated  the  Santa  Fe  the  sanic  way  Mr.  Harvey  treats  uw.  on  onr  shipments. 
the  Siinta  Fe  would  nut  have  any  of  our  biiHliieiiH. 

Morris  was  gettinfj  all  of  the  Harvey  business,  and  still  gets  it.  I 
think. 

The  CuAiHMAX.  Who  is  writing  this? 

Mr.  Henei".  This  is  from  Fay,  fiie  traffic  manager  of  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  .\nd  addressed  to  some  one  connected  with  the 
Santa  Fe? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes;  it  is  addressed  to  the  Santa  Fe.  to  Houghton. 

The  Chairman.  It  sounded  like  a  hint  there.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  France.  That  is  what  we  know  in  Washington  as  "  coor- 
,  dination  between  the  various  depai-tnients " — the  traffic  department 
and  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Heney  [reading] : 

Our  |>iii[i]i'  are  rectlew  over  thiH  situation.  We  would  like  to  supply  the 
flr»t^-lass  i-oails  nf  th..  ciiuntry.  because  ive  make  fli-st-class  coods.  ai»l  we 
don't  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  not  supplying  the  Santa  Fe  a  fair  share  of 
our  aiMHK     I  iliink  yon  can  realize  tlif  feeliiij;  "f  "">"  peopl*"-  "ud  they  can't 
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understanil  why  I  pan  Dot  get  you  to  have  Mr.  Hnrvey  give  lis  a  fair  show  at 
the  huiu  anil  bucoa  business. 

It  is  up  ti'  yim  to  help  me  out  of  the  emharrtiaslng  situation  In  which  I  find 
myso'f.     Please  rep'y. 

Yours,  reBpeetfuIly, 

SwnT  &  Co.. 
Per  A.  R.  Pay. 

'I'lie  next  nno  i^  diitccl  March  3,  1915,  and  addressed  to  Houghton, 
an<t  it  is>  from  Fay  also.     [Readinj»:] 

Thiiiik  .vim  very  much  for  your  Icttci-  i>f  liitrotluc-tiou  to  Mr.  II.  L.  Ui^ujamla 
..f  tin-  Harvey  a.iiiiniLiy.  Mr.  Steams,  tlio  head  of  our  Hotel  and  Dining  Car 
Supr'ly  I>Pi)artiiieHt  aiid  I  were  !i!  Knus-as  <'ity  on  Monday;  but  Mr.  H.  L. 
Bpiijiuiihi  M'Hii  uiKler  the  \k'ea11;e]'  anil  not  iiviitlatile  and  we  snw  Mr.  David 
Benjamin  and  iireneuted  yimr  letter  to  hlia. 

We  re(;retteil  to  lind  Hint  tli.'re  wii.-i  vei'y  little  pi-osiiect  of  our  being  able 
to  ilo  aii.v  busliioKH  with  the  Hurvey  iH-o|)le.  1  exiilalued  to  air.  Benjamin  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  all  roails.  Kawt  aiul  Went,  to  use  their  puri'haRlng  power 
with  tjhippent  td  secure  traltlc ;  all  of  which,  of  coun>ie,  la  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  Kanta  Fe  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
nolcMS  Ilia  concern  gavi>  Monio  consideration  to  the  shippers  via  the  Santa  Fe 
SyBtem.  He  emphatically  told  me  that  tiiiB  wonld  not  cut  any  figure  with 
him.  Tl)e  most  I  could  get  lilm  to  do  was  to  write  to  his  man  in  Chicago  to 
give  us  some  consideration — I  don't  know  whether  he  did  this  or  not.  I  told 
blm  that  I  thought  It  was  only  fair  that  at  equal  prices  we  should  have  the 
business  part  of  the  time.  He  didn't  agree  or  disagree  to  this  statement  except 
to  say  that  one  of  our  competitors  would  have  the  preference  at  equal  prices 
on  the  smoked  meat  and  lard,  because  that  competitor  furnished  the  fresh 
meat  under  the  contract. 

The  position  that  Mr.  Benjamin  lakes  I  think  is  unfortunate  both  for  the 
Santa  Fe  and  for  us. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Swm  &  Co. 
I>erA.  K.  Pat. 

They  did  not  succeed  in  jjetting  it. 

8etintor  Fh-vnce.  That  would  all  indicate  >vOi)ie  competition  be- 
tween Ihe  packers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hesey.  Some  competition  about  petting  business? 

Senator  Fraxce,  Yes, 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes,  Senator,  that  is  my  iniderstanding,  that  the 
packers'  combination  na^f  is  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  They  each  buy  a  certain  percentage 
of  all  the  i-eceipfs,  and  then  they  take  care  of  themselves  on  selling, 
observing  courtesy,  however,  of  not  shipping  an  oversupplv  to  any 
market:  and  thei-efore  fhey  each  have  access  to  each  other's  plants, 
and  go  around  once  a  weeli  and  check  up  before  shipping  into  a  city, 
and  ascertaining  how  much  the  others  have  and  what  quality  and 
grade  of  meat,  and  knowing  the  demand  in  the  town,  and  knowing 
what  they  can  lu-ing  in 

The  C'li.MiiM.vN  (interposing).  They  do  not  divide  the  country 
inio  zones  for  the  purpose  of  sale? 

Mr.  Henev.  Not  any  longer. 

The  CirAinMA?;.  I  was  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  IIeney.  They  have  omitted  that,  but  they  used  to  do  it. 

Thev  are  not  changing  the  map  much,  though.  As  rapidly  as  one 
of  the  big  five  buys  out  a  smaller  (oncern,  he  thereby  oecomes  en- 
titled to  take  the  additional  percentage  on  receipts  which  that  firm 
was  buying,  that  independent,  and  also  to  sell  in  that  territory;  and 
the  big  five  can  otily  buy  in  the  big  stock  yards  where  they  had 
101369— ith- — ^14 
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been  buying  at  the  time  the  map  was  made,  because  there  are  letteis 
showing  that  Wilson  &  Co.,  since  Wilson  became  President  in  liU6. 
tried  to  buy  hogs  in  Omaha,  and  Arthur  Meeker  wrote  him  verj- 
sharply  about  his  trying  to  buy  hogs  there,  when  Sulzberger  had 
never  maintained  a  buying  ngencv  in  Omaha,  but  had  onlv  sur- 
reptitiously bought  throufni  Red  Murphy,  a  speculator,  and  then 
when  they  discovered  Sulzberger  was  doing  that,  Sulzberger  had 
promptly  stopped,  and  he  did  not  see  how  Wilson  &  Co.  should  now 
try  to  buy,  based  on  that  fraudulent  contract  of  his  concern  in  bygone 
years.    You  see  that  is  a  rather  recent  letter. 

The  letter  just  quoted  was  written  in  March,  1915,  and  Swift  & 
Co.,  did  get  the  business  for  the  following  September, 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Santa  Fe! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  but  they  pot  it  only  by  bidding  1|  cents  under  the 
prevailing  market  price  of  bacon  and  1  cent  on  ham.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  the  correspondence  that  the  Harvey  Co,  is  operated 
separately  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway ;  they  have  a  long  contract 
with  the  Santa  Fe,  and  they  are  quite  independent  of  the  railroad. 

As  to  those  profits  you  asked  about,  Senator;  I  have  that  here. 
There  are  six  companies  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  The  first  is 
the  Mechanical  Co, ;  second  the  Soiithwest  Mechanical  Co. ;  third,  the 
Independent  Salt  Co.;  fourth,  the  Hygienic  Ice  Co.;  fifth,  the 
National  Waste  Co.;  sixth,  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  those  companies  owned  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobris.  They  are  all  subsidiary  corporations  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  corporation  does  not  own  the  stock.  It  will  be 
individuals  like  Swift  and  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Nobhis.  You  say  that  is  the  way  they  are  owned? 

Mr.  Henet.  As  to  these,  it  is  by  the  individuals;  that  is  the  way 
the  rendering  companies  are  owned  in  the  different  big  cities,  like 
the  Globe. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  they  have  any  trouble  among  themselves  about 
dividing  up  this  stock  in  these  companies?  Have  they  any  under- 
standii^  about  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  at  all.  When 
they  come  to  a  division,  they  seem  to  go  on  the  theory  of  the  old 
beef  percentages  of  1902. 

The  CHiiRMAN.  That  sliows  persistence  of  habit,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  You  see,  for  ten  yeai-s  down  to  1902  they  had 
been  buying  and  soiling  meat  on  an  agreed  basis;  they  had  the 
country  divided  into  zones. 

The  Chairman.  From  when  to  when? 

Mr.  Henet.  From  1893.  to  be  exact.  Senator,  down  in  1902,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  in  there,  1907,  that  they  claimed  there  was 
a  hiatus  there  of  some  sort  caused  by  something,  and  Veeder  tes- 
tified to  this  under  oath  in  1912  in  Chicago  that  he  was  the  agent; 
that  he  maintained  the  whole  floor  office  in  an  office  building  in 
Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms  occupied  by  his 
father.    There  were  some  eight  or  ten  rooms. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  think  that  might  be  true,  anyway? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  and  they  had  penalties  for  a  man  shipping  more 
than  his  allotment  to  a  city  to  any  one  of  the  packers,  and  those 
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penalties  were  paid  into  Veeder,  they  kept  check  on  the  whole  thing, 
and  they  met  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock;  and  in  1902, 
when  they  stopped,  it  was  when  they  started  to  merge  all  the  pack- 
ing companies  in  the  country  by  buying  them  up  with  a  loan  of  $60,- 
000,000  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.    You  heard  me  explain  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Norri3.  When  Veeder  got  a  penalty  from  Ciidahy,  for  ex- 
ample, he  would  divide  that  up  among  the  other  packers? 

Mr,  HENEr.  He  would  give  it  to  one  who  was  sliorton  that  ship- 
ment, or  injured  by  it,  and  then  from  the  time  the  National  Packing 
Co.,  was  organized  at  the  end  of  1902,  the  meetings  again  continued 
for  ten  years  and  exactly  the  same  people  met  in  exactly  the  same 
office,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day,  Tuesday  afternoon,  as  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Packing  Corporation. 

The  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co.  controlled  the  Swift  &  Co.; 
practically  very  share  of  the  $57,500  capital  stock  is  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Swift  family.  It  was  incorporated  in  1889  to  manu- 
facture various  mechanical  devices,  chief  of  which  is  packing  house 
machinery. 

One  very  profitable  produce  manufactured  by  this  conipanj;  is 
the  Ellis  bumping  post,  which  is  sold  to  railroads  and  inciustrials 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1918,  the  net  sales  of  this  pi"oduct  alone  amounted  to  almost  $250,000. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  net  profits  of  that  particular 
thing,  because  that  company  deals  in  other  products. 

The  net  sales  of  all  products  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
three- fourths  of  a  million,  one-third  of  which  they  received  from 
Swift  &  Co.  for  packing  house  machinery  purchased  by  it;  the 
other  (juarter  million  dollars  was  sold  outside. 

The  Ellis  Dumping  post  has  been  a  profitable  product  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  the  railroads  still  purchase  these  posts  in  large 
quantities,  even  though  they  are  somewhat  antiquated,  and  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  later  patents  on  bumping  posts. 

The  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co.  has  had  striking  financial  suc- 
cess. During  the  year  ending  March  31.  1916,  a  dividend  of  75  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock  was  paid  and  almost  $40,000  in  addition  was 
cai-riod  to  surplus.  The  next  year  a  dividend  amounting  to  150  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid  and  over  $80,000  carried  to  sur- 
plus. For  the  fiscal  ,year  ending  March  31,  1918,  the  net  profits 
amounted  to  $323,160.48  which  is  ahnost  600  of  the  capital  stock. 
Out  of  these  earnings  only  $43,125  was  paid  in  dividends,  and  after 
$133,487.44  had  been  deducted  for  income  and  excess  profit  taxes, 
there  remained  $146,554.04  that  could  be  carried  to  surplus. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  was  only  an  estimate,  as  I  understand  it, 

Mr.  Heney.  No;  I  think  they  have  what  was  paid,  for  this  was 
taken  from  the  books  as  having  been  paid. 

Senator  Gronna,  The  expert  accountant  we  had  before  us  yester- 
day gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  figuring  profits  they  would  always 
deduct  so  much  and  set  aside  a  certain  amount  for  profits. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  true  as  to  Swift  &  Co.  proper,  but  this  sub- 
sidiary concern,  I  am  satisfied,  Mr. took  from  the  books  as  hav- 
ing been  paid. 

Senator  Norris.  Right  there,  in  connection  with  these  subsiliary 
corporations:  The  Swifts  in  this  corporation,  I  suppose,  are  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Heney.  Xo,  flicj  •.isiinlly  l:a\e  some  employees  as  officers. 

Senator  Norris.  Uo  you  know  anything  aBout  the  salary  that  is 
pai<l  in  these  subsicHary  corporations? 

Mr.  IIkney.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Nokris.  Well,  if  it  is  a  salary,  that  would  go  to  the  Swifts, 
it  would  not  bo  incliulfd  in  the  salary  lists  to  the  pac&ng  institution* 

Mr.  Heney.  Xo,  it  would  not.  My  recollection  is  that  young  Mor- 
ris, beside-s  getting  this  $50,000  from  Morris  &  Co.,  is  getting  |26,000 
a  year  salary  from  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards,  or  one  of  the  stock- 
yard fonipanies— I  think  it  is  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co. — as 
a  salary,  and  I  think  when  he  was  drafted  he  put  a  man  in  his 
pluct'  who  is  an  employee  of  Morris  &  Co.,  who  is  drawing  the 
$2;"i,()00,  but  it  is  iintloubtedly  going  to  Morris  yet. 

'ITie.  Chairman.  (After  consultation  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tcc.)     We  win  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

{Tlu'ieiipon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  TAOG.  OF  OMAHA.  NEBK.,  PRESISEirr 
or  THE  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Taog.  My  address  is  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
■National  Live  Stock  Exchange.  I  am  engaged  in  the  live-stock  com- 
niis'^ion  business  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

At  the  moeting  of  our  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  held  in  New 
York  last  May  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Thnt  Is  the  ppiisp  of  tlic  Niitiimnl  Live  Stoek  Exchiinsre  In  It.a  thirtieth 
imniiiil  i-imveiitirui,  itsfwmliTpil  In  Xpw  York  City,  Shiy  16,  17.  nml  18.  191S,  that 
It  is  to  the  hewt  ltiter(-*ts  i>f  (ho  lIve-KtiK-ic  pf  Nlueers  whimi  we  represent  that 
nil  pubiic  Bfdcljyiiiits  .-'itniilil  lie  illvoneil  riom  nil  iiBdvlnn-ho'it*  niul  rnllmail 

interests. 

Senator  Kexvox.  That  the  stockyards  should  l>e  divorced  from 
railroad  interests? 

Mr.  Taco.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  that  i-e=oUition  was  passed  a  good 
(leal  of  complaint  had  been  made  about  the  operation  of  stockyards 
controlled  or  supposed  to  have  been  controlled  by  passes.  On  my 
trip  to  the  East  to  attend  this  meeting  I  stopped  off  at  one  or  two 
markets  at  which  the  stockyards  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  the 
business  men  at  those  yards  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  raili'oad-owned  stockj'ards  that  I  asked  to  have  that 
included  in  the  resolution. when  it  was  brought  before  the  national 
meeting  for  adoption. 

Since  our  annual  meeting  in  May,  Congress,  or  President  Wilson 
tlirmigli  Congress,  provided  for  a  system  of  supervision  of  the  differ- 
ent markets.  They  have  at  most  of  the  principal  markets  a  market 
wnpervisor  under  the  authority — under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Rnreau  of  Markets,  That  plan  has  been  in  operation.  I  should  say, 
s^everal  months.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  our  own  organization  as  to  what  will  produce  the  best  results 
•  along  the  lines  desired  by  that  motion.    Some  of  our  members — and 
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when  I  say  "our  members,"  I  mean  at  different  markets — think  that 
the  desired  results  can  be  accomplished  by  good  businesslike  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  all  the  activities  at  the 
market  centers.  Some  of  the  others  think  that  the  packers  and  rail- 
I'oads  should  be  divorced  entirely  from  their  control  or  their  interests 
at  the  markets. 

The  Kendrick  bill  covers  a  ^eat  many  points,  and  we  did  not  get 
the  corrected  bill  until  last  night.  We  looked  over  as  well  as  we 
could  during  the  short  time  we  had,  and  we  discovered — in  the  main 
I  am  for  the  Kendrick  bill  and  the  things  that  it  proposed.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  good  businesslike  Government  supervision  of  all  activities 
at  the  markets,  and  as  a  business  man  at  the  market  I  am  perfectly 
•willing  to  be  bound  by  that  supervision  myself.  I  feel  that  it 
doesn't  make  so  much  difference  who  owns  the  stock  in  the  stockyard 
companies  if  the  Government  has  the  supervision  of  all  activities 
at  the  markets  and  has  the  power  to  publicly  denounce  any  unfair 
practices  that  are  put  into  effect  by  any  interest  there.  In  one  or 
two  places  the  bill,  we  think,  should  be  amended.  Just  how  I  am 
not  smart  enough  to  say,  but  the  thought  occurre<V  to  us  that  if  you 
separate  the  packer  from  any  interest  in  the  stockyard  companies, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  buy  stock  on  the 
public  markets,  and  he  will  go  direct  to  the  country  to  buy  his  cattle 
or  hogs,  and  you  will  destroy  or  impair  the  public  markets.  That  is 
a  thing  that  should  be,  in  our  estimation,  considered  very  seriously. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  suggest  that  to  Senator  Kendrick? 

Mr.  Taoq,  Unfortunately  we  only  got  to  see  Senator  Kendrick 
about  five  minutes,  and  this  came  up  in  our  reading  of  the  bill  last 
night.  We  were  of  the  opinion  to-day  that  it  would  be  better  for  us 
not  to  appear  until  we  could  see  him  and  discuss  these  mutters  with 
him,  but  we  are  going  to  leave  town  to-night,  and  so  I  am  merely 
calling  these  things  to  your  attention,  not  as  a  criticism  but  as  a 
suggestion  that  we  would  give  to  Senator  Kendrick  personally  if  he 
were  here  so  that  we  could  do  so. 

Senator  Norhis.  Criticism  is  all  right.  Senator  Kendrick  won't 
object  to  that.  He  wants  criticism  and  so  do  we,  and  don't  hesitate 
to  make  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  no  divinity  around  this  bill.  We  are 
trying  to  get  something  that  will  do  the  work,  and  we  welcome 
criticism. 

Mr.  Tago.  Now,  just  one  point  along  that  line.  At  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  they  have  a  live-stock  exchange,  and  they  have  a 
stockyard  company.  They  have  two  packers  doing  business  thei-e, 
and  neither  one  of  the  packers  buy  any  hogs  out  of  the  yar<ls.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  vards.  They 'buy  their  hogs  in  the  country 
direct,  as  they  call  it;  why  I  don't  loiow. 

Senator  Norhis.  Let  us  see  how  that  worked  out.  Maybe  we  cun 
eliminate  stockyards  everywhere.  Of  course,  that  would  put  you 
out  of  business,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Tago,  We  could  find  something  else  to  do. 

Senator  Norris.  You  could  find  something  else  to  do,  if  for  the 
common  good  you  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Now,  how  would  that 
work?  Suppose  there  were  no  stockyards,  what  would  be  the 
rftciilts? 
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Mr.  Tago.  Then  the  logical  conclusion  you  would  draw  from  that 
would  be  that  the  buyers  would  go  to  the  country  and  buy  their 
stuff  direct? 

Senator  Nohkis.  Now,  there  are  two  people  to  be  considered,  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  Would  that  make  it  better  for  them 
if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Tago.  It  would  make  it  better,  possibly,'  for  the  consumer, 
but  not  for  the  producer. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  tlu-n,  if  would  have  one  good  feature  at 
least. 

Mr.  Taoc,  If  the  public  markets  were  done  away  with  and  the 
l)ackers  sent  buyers  to  the  country  to  buy  their  stuff  direct,  it  is  a 
cinch  they  wouldn't  travel  in  pairs;  each  jiian  would  go  out  by  him- 
Ki'lf,  and  he  would  probably  have  one  buyer  a  day  at  his  place,  or 
one  a  week:  whereas  at  li  public  market  when  a  man  goes  in  to  sell 
his  stuff  he  has  competition.  The  buyers  are  all  at  the  public  mar- 
kets, and  if  you  had  no  public  markets  you  would  have  no  basis  of 
1  iiliiation.  It  would  be  merely  a  guess  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  the 
country  as  to  what  his  stuff  was  worth;  while  the  man  who  went 
out  to  repi-esent  the  buyer  would  be  well  posted.  He  would  have 
the  advantage. 

Senator  Nokbis,  You  think  the  stockman  would  not  get  as  much 
for  his  stuff? 

ilr.  T.vQo.  I  don't  think  he  would. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  now,  what  is  your  remedy?  You  want  to 
eliminate  the  control  of  the  yards  from  the  packei-s,  and  yet  you  are 
afraid  if  you  do  that  the  packers  will  just  go  out  in  the  country 
and  buy  their  stock,  and  not  patronize  the  stockyards, 

Mr.  Tago.  That  is  one  thought  that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  pas^iiiig  this  bill. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  that  stock  would  sell  for  a  less  price 
out  in  the  country  than  it  would  at  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Taog.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Well.  then,  if  there  were  any  packers  left  to  buy 
at  the  stotkj'ards,  they  would  pay  a  bigger  price  there  than  the 
pucker  would  pay  that  went  out  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Tago.  Not  necessarily,  Senator  Norris.  The  fewer  buyers  you 
had  at  the  markets  the  lower  the  markets  naturally  would  be. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taoo.  The  less  competition  there  would  be  there,  and  the 
packer  who  is  buying  in  the  country  would  naturally  base  his  prices 
on  the  lowered  price  at  the  market. 

Senator  Norkih.  Well,  you  are  aware  that  the  packers  claim  they 
don't  exei-cise  any  control  over  the  stockjards  that  is  arbitrary  or 
detrimental.  Now.  if  that  is  true,  and  they  did  not  have  any  interest 
in  it,  why  would  they  go  out  in  the  country  and  buy  rather  than  to 
Imiv  light  there  at  the  s&ckyards? 

Air,  Taoo.  They  would  buy  iu  the  country  because  they  could  buy 
cheaper. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  don't  they  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Tago.  They  do  in  some  cases. 

Senator  Norris".  Well,  they  don't  do  that  around  Omaha  ? 

Afr.  Tago.  Yes.  sir. 
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Senator  NoRK IS.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Tago.  At  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  they  have  a  concentration 

flint.    They  buy  hogs  and  concentrate  tnem  and  ship  them  through, 
think,  Boston.    Cudahy  has  a  concentration  plant  at  Creston,  Iowa, 
and  I  think  they  ship  most  of  their  stiiflf  to  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Nokbis.  Now,  do  they  get  them  cheaper  at  the  concentra- 
tion points  than  they  do  at  the  packing  centers? 

Mr.  Tago.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that    That  is  the  supposition. 

Senator  Norris.  They  avoid  paying  commission  by  doing  that? 

Mr.  Tagg.  And  the  fill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  if  the  farmer  didn't  get  as  much  for  his 
hogs  at  one  of  those  places,  he  would  ship  them  through  the  stock- 
yards, wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Tago.  Most  of  the  hoj^  that  are  sold  at  the  concentration 
points  are  sold  to  arrive,  I  think.  Senator.  If  you  have  a  load  of 
nogs  out  here  to-day  to  ship,  you  call  up  their  agent  at  Valley  Junc- 
tion, and  he  bids  you  on  this  load  of  hogs,  if  you  are  a  regular  buyer 
at  that  station.  They  have  a  regular  buyer  at  a  number  of  stations 
on  lines  close  to  them,  and  they  will  buy  the  stuff  from  these  buyers 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  to-day  and  ship  it  down  there  and  weigh 
it  when  it  arrives.  We  claim  that  certain  packers  have  had  an  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rat«s.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce decided  it  was  not  unfair,  so  we  will  have  to  fight  that  over 
again. 

Senator  Norrih.  You  say  that  on  your  way  to  this  convention  that 
was  held  down  there  in  New  York  City  you  stopped  at  several  places 
where  the  railroads  owned  the  yards.     What  were  those  places! 

_Mr,  Taog.  At  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  1  understand  the  yards  are  owned  bv 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  They  have  one  packer  there,  I 
think,  is  all,  and  it  is  not  imusual  for  them  to  leave  stuff  laying  in 
the  yards  that  they  can't  sell. 

Senator  NoRRis.  What  packer  is  that? 

Mr.  Taoo.  I  wmldn't  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  Dole.  I  wouldn't  be 
positive  of  it. 

Senator  Norris,  Is  it  not  one  of  the  five  big  packers! 

Mr.  Taco,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  Are  there  any  of  the  roads  interested  in  stock- 
yards except  the  New  York  Central? 

Mr.  Tago.  I  don't  think  so.  My  understanding  is,  from  the  ex- 
change members,  there,  that  the  yards  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  New  York  Central. 

Senator  Norris,  Now,  do  they  have  mles  and  regulations  that  the 
stockmen  don't  like,  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Tagg.  It  is  the  lack  of  service  and  the  lack  of  facilities,  and 
the  lack  of  buying  power  there.  But  the  principal  complaint  against 
the  stockyard  company  is  the  lack  of  service  anrt  the  lack  of  facdities. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  then  they  dont  have  pens  enough? 

Mr.  Tago.  They  don't  have  enough,  and  they  dont  have  the  right 
kind. 

Senator  Norrls.  Is  that  complaint  confined  only  to  the  stockyards 
that  are  owned  by  the  railroac^? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  don't  think  so ;  it  applies  to  others,  too. 

Senator  Nohris.  And  what  has  the  railroad  ownership  of  the 
stockyards  to  do  with  the  question!    It  seems  to  me  from  your  testi- 
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mony  that  that  would  be  true  there,  whether  the  railroads  owned 
the  dockyards  or  whether  they  were  otherwise  owned. 

Mr,  Tagc.  The  point  was  that  if  you  are  going  to  divorce  packer 
control  because  it  is  a  bad  thing,  we  ought  to  also  divorce  railroad 
control,  because  it  was  not  any  better — or  at  least  the  service  at  the 
markets — and  that  is  what  he  producer  is  interested  in  more  than 
anything  else — the  service  rendered  him. 

Senator  Kenfon.  But  you  have  some  control  when  the  railroads 
own  the  stockyards — rthe  terminals.  You  have  control -over  them 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr,  Tagg.  You  would  know  better  about  how  much  control  we 
would  have  than  I  would,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  as  a  matter  of  law.  There  are  a  good 
many  men,  I  know,  who  think— my  mind  is  open  on  that  question — 
that  if  you  will  make  them  railroad  facilities  so  that  the  railroads 
have  got  to  own  the  stockyards,  just  as  a  depot,  a  warehouse  for 
freight,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then  there  is  control  over  them  by 
the  public  authorities. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Senator  Kenyon,  if  the  railroad  control  of  the  yard 
companies  would  be  the  same  as  the  service  given  lay  the  railroads 
in  our  country  carrying  live  stock  it  would  set  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness back  in  this  country  10  or  15  years. 

Senator  Korris.  Has  that  condition  existed  only  during  Govern- 
ment operation,  or  was  it  true  before  the  Government  took  over  tha 
roads? 

Mr,  Tagg,  Tlie  service  on  the  railroads  in  our  territory — ^I  think 
particularly  of  the  Omaha  territory — is  slow,  the  live-stock  service 
to  and  from  country  points  to  the  market  is  slower  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Enough  so  to  be  a  matter  of  inconvenience t 

Mr.  Tagg.  Enough  so  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  loss  to  the 
live-stock  producers. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  the  live-stock  producers  favor  Government 
ownership  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Tagc.  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Norhis.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  this  opera- 
tion by  the  railroads,  of  the  railroads,  has  been  worse  »iice  the 
Government  has  bad  control  of  it  than  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Taoo.  I  would  say  that  it  was  worse  in  the  last  six  months 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  10  years. 

Senator  N^orris.  Does  that  come  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
speed  of  the  trains — the  stock  trains? 

Mr.  Tagg,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nofris,  Is  any  other  item  except  that  involved  in  the  poor 
service? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  it  is  shortage  of  motive  power  with  some  roads; 
with  other  roads  it  is  possibly  a  lack  of  stock  cars;  and  on  some 
roads  it  is  a  sort  of  a  general  let-down,  it  looks  tike  on  the  part 
of  the  employees.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  want  to  make  it 
hardly  that  strong,  but  it  looks  like  that  sometimes. 

Senator  Norris,  Has  not  the  war  interfered  a  great  deal  with  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  operation  of  tlie  railroads,  by  taking  away 
a  great  many  of  their  good  emplorees  ? 
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Mr,  Tago,  It  has  taken  away  a  good  many. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  that  would  let  down  the  service  some, 
and  decrease  the  efficiency  somewhat,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Tacg,  It  naturally  would,  but  in  the  last  three  months  men 
have  be«n  coming  back,  a  good  many  of  them,  from  the  war,  and 
the  service  is  gettmg  worse.  I  think  likely  the  real  reason  is  the  lack 
of  ec[ui^ment,  lack  of  proper  motive  power,  but  in  any  event  the 
service  is  so  much  slower  that  it  is  causing  producers  quite  a  large 
loss. 

Senator  Nobris.  Of  course,  speed  is  quite  an  item  in  getting  stuff 
to  market. 

Mr.  Tago.  Live  stock;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Because  it  is  hard  on  the  stock  to  ship  it,  and  the 
longer  you  keep  it  on  the  trains  and  they  go  without  feed  and  water, 
of  course,  it  is  a  very  serions  objection  if  the  trains  are  not  running 
reasonably  fast  to  carry  stock  to  market. 

Mr,  Tago.  Points  that  used  to  get  to  market  in  24  hours  now  have 
to  stop  and  feed. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  that  is  a  great  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  instances  where  there 
are  stjxkyards  owned  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Norris.  How  does  that  work? 

Mr.  Tago.  Poor,  from  what  they  tell  me. 

Senator  Norris.  He  was  telling  us  about  that  before  you  caine  in. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  An  instance  was  referred  to  here  this  morning,  at 
Fort  Worth,  where  the  Katy  owns  the  stockyards,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  dismantle  them  in  order  to  get  the  freight — the  packer.  We 
have  had  no  evidence  as  to  how  the  service  compared,  as  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  Tago.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear  that  seems  to  me 
generally  misunderstood  by  a  great  many  people  who  are  studying 
the  live-stock  situation,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  live-stocJt 
exchanges,  the  stockyard  companies,  and  the  packers.  There  are 
three  separate  and  distinct  organizations,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  packers  interested  in  the  buying  of  live  sto^k  and  slaughtering 
it;  the  stockyard  companies,  who  run  the  yards  and  provide  hotel 
facilities,  you  might  call  them,  for  the  handling  of  live  stock ;  while 
the  commission  men  or  the  live  stock  exchanges,  which  are  composed 
principallv  of  commission  men,  provide  the  system  of  trading  and 
conduct  tne  business  affairs  at  the  market.  Live-stock  exchanges 
have  not  got  a  thing  to  do  with  the  stockyard  companies,  but  they 
do  regulate  the  commission  men  in  the  matter  of  making  them  live 
up  to  business  agreements  and  treat  fair  with  the  public.  Any 
time  the  live-«tock  exchange  catches  a  man  defrauding  a  sliipper  or 
purchaser  on  the  market  they  promptly  prosecute  him.  And  we 
have  expelled  members  for  dishonest  practices.  Now,  the  Omaha 
Live-stock  Exchange  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  stockyard 
company  there,  nor  with  the  packers.  We  work  in  harmony  on  cer- 
tain matters  that  are  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  market,  but  when- 
ever we  figure  the  service  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  don't  hesitate 
to  notify  them. 
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Senator  Nokbis.  Wliere  do  you  get  your  offices? 

Mr.  Tago.  We  have  offices  in  the  Exchange  Building,  and  they  all 
belong  to  the  stockyard  company.  The  building  -  itself  belongs  to 
the  stockyard  company. 

Senator  Norbis.  W'ell,  now  in  turn,  the  stockyard  company  a 
owned  to  a  great  extent  by  the  packers,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Tago.  The  records  do  not  bear  that  out  at  Omaha,  Senator 
Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  Don't  the  packers  have  any  interest  in  the  stock- 
yards at  Omaha? 

Mr.  Tago.  They  do.  It  is  less  than  40  per  cent.  You  probably 
know  just  what  it  is. 

Senator  Norris.  I  don't  remember  now,  but  we  have  got  it  in  the 
record  somewheres. 

Mr.  Tago.  It  is  less  than  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  With  the  packers  owning  40  per  cent  in  the  stock- 
yards, won't  that  mean  that  they  would  control  them  as  they  wanted 
to  within  any  reasonnble  bounds? 

Mr,  Tago.  I  hnvR  never  seen  that  control  unduly  exercised.  I 
have  never  seen  it  exercised  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  why  did  your  association  pass  the  resolutimi 
to  divorce,  the  stockyards  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Taoo.  This  was  introduced  by  the  member  from  Kansas  City, 
and  he  can  probably  tell  you  his  reasons  for  doing  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  fa.vor  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Taot,.  I  di<l  at  the  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  now? 

Mr,  Tago.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  opposed  to  it  now? 

Mr.  Taoo.  No.  not  entirely,  but  I  think  the  results  can  be  accom- 
plished now  by  a  good  Government  supervision ;  let  the  Government 
supervise  the  affairs  of  the  markets,  with  power  to  discipline  or  to 
give  piihlitity  to  any  dishonest  acts  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
packer  or  anybody  else.  My  point  is,  I  dont  think  it  makes  so  much 
difference  who  owns  the  yards  if  the  Government  has  a  hand  in  seeing 
that  they  are  handled  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  preswit  system  is  more 
efficient  than  it  would  be  if  the  Government  should  own  th»nt 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbi AN.  Do  you  think  Government  control  is  more  effective 
than  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  Taoo.  Yes.  sir;  Government  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  think  that  control  would  be  mote 
effective  than  ownership?  If  the  Government  can  tell  other  people 
how  to  do  it,  can't  the  Government  do  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Taoo.  If  you  judge  the  future  by  the  past  and  by  the  thlngE 
the  Government  has  taken  hold  of  and  is  running  lately 

The  Chairman   (interposing).  That  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tago.  They  have  done  two  things  when  they  took  hold  of  a 
line  of  industry;  they  have  raised  rates  and  cut  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  they  could  direct  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  jirivate  owner  and  make  it  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  the 
private  owners  themselves? 
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Mr.  Taoo,  I  believe  in  Government  supervision — strong  Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  should  license  stock- 
yards and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  according  to  which  they 
should  be  conducted? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  believe  that  if  the  local  live-stock  interest,  if  the 
markets,  were  all  put  under  Government  supervision,  a  good  safe 
businesslike  supervision  woidd  likely  give  confidence  to  the  producers 
in  the  country,  more  confidence  than  they  now  have  in  the  public 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  now? 

Mr,  Tagg,  I  liaveii't  heard  much  of  it  except  from  the  Southwest. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  anothei'  suggestion  about  the  bill,  didn't 
you?    Or  did  you  make  that  while  I  was  out? 

Mr.  Tagg.  The  other  was  in  relation  to  concentration  points.  I 
mentioned  that  we  had  that  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. As  we  look  at  the  bul,  and  we  understand  it  right,  it  will 
allow  the  packer  to  concentrate  and  do  the  thing  that  he  is  now  doing 
ill  the  country,  which  we  think  would  take  him  away  from  the 
markets  and  enlarge  that  condition. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  you  have  drawn  our  attention  to  those 
points  and  we  can  discuss  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make?  Enum- 
erate the  suggestions,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  that  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  by  Congress  to  improve  the  situation  as  respects  the 
exchange,  or  as  respects  stockyards,  or  as  respects  the  packer. 

Mr.  Tagg,  Provide  Government  supervision  with  a  license  system 
for  all  parties  concerned,  for  nil  interests,  with  power  to  publicly 
expose  any  unfair  or  unjust  practices,  and  power  to  punish  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Tagg. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think  there  were  some  other  gentlemen  here 
who  wanted  to  be  heard.  If  Mr.  Ray  is  here,  we  would  like  to  hear 
him. 

The  Chaibman.  State  your  name  and  address  and  occupation,  Mr, 
Ray. 

STAT£U£NT  OF  HR.  S.  H.  SAT,  OF  KANSAS  CUT,  HO.,  REFBE- 
SENTING  THE  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Rat.  I  nm  a  i-epresentative  of  the  bureau  of  markets  at 
Kansas  City,  in  supervisory  work. 

Senator  Kenvon.  How  do  you  get  your  information  for  your 
market  reports,  Mr.  Ray  ? 

Mr,  Rat.  We  get  it  from  the  trade  of  the  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  just  how? 

Mr.  Ray.  We  send  men  out  on  the  market  and  get  the  actual  sales. 
That  is  the  main  procedure. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  do  then,  when  you  get  the  sales? 
Do  you  issue  any  bulletins? 

Mr.  Rav.  Yos,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  By  the  Government? 

Mr.  Rat.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  working  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Rat.  Yes.  sir. 
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Senntor  Kenton.  Well,  how  often  do  you  get  out  these  bulletinst 

Mr.  Ray.  Thej  are  gotten  out  daily,  except  Sundays. 

Senator  Kekton.  And  where  do  you  sena  thosel 

Mr.  Rat.  At  the  present  time  we  are  furnishing  them  to  the  tele- 
graph companies,  and  they  are  distributed  to  any  person  that  wants 
to  pay  the  telegraph  tolls  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  persons  who  want  to  pay  the  tele- 
graph tolls  and  take  this  service? 

Jfr.  Kat.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  name  some  of  them! 

Mr.  Rat,  Most  all  of  the  live-stock  exchanges  over  the  country,  I 
understand ;  a  great  many  shippers,  producers,  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, newspapers,  are  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  you  gather  is  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  etc,  that  come  into  the  market  daily  ?  Is  that 
the  idea? 

Mr.  Ray.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  market  price.  Our  representatives  de- 
termine whetlier  or  not  they  are  sold  high  or  low,  as  regard  previous 
days  or  previous  weeks. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whom  do  you  get  that  information  from? 

Mr.  Ray.  We  get  it  from  all  of  the  different  parties  in  the  trade, 
conmiission  men,  salesmen,  and  buyers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  get  it  from  the  packer?  , 

Mr.  Rat.  Fn)Mi  the  packer  buyers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  just  what  power  have  you  to  get  informa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Ray.  Why,  I  think  we  have  complete  power,  as  granted  by 
Congress,  to  get  that  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  principally  from  the  packers  that  you 
get  this  information? 

Mr.  Rat.  No.  sir;  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  not  principally  from 
them,  I  expect  it  is  the  other  way.  We  get  it  largely  from  the  sell- 
ing end. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  where  do  you  get  your  information  as  to^ 
the  receipts  at  the  yards? 

Mr.  Ray.  We  get  that  from  the  railroads.  We  get  the  basic  in- 
formation and  we  make  an  estimate  of  what  is  going  to  come  in,  our- 
selves, our  own  representatives  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  own  governmental  representatives? 

Mr.  Rat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  you  make  estimates?  You  make  esti- 
mates in  gathering  actual  statistics? 

Mr.  Bay.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  determine  just  how  many  cars 
each  road  is  going  to  bring  in  each  day.  They  may  or  may  not 
get  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  try  to  determine  it  in  advance,  bo- 
fore  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Rat.  Yes,  sir;  by  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Kenyon,  What  do  you  do  as  to  the  terminal  railroads? 
Do  you  get  any  information  out  of  them? 

Ur.  Ray.  We  do. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  particular  one  have  you  in  mind  that  yon 
get  information  from  ? 
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Mr.  Rat,  In  Kansas  City  we  have  13  roads  coming  in  there,  I  be- 
lieve, and  we  get  information  from  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton,  The  terminals  at  Kansas  City  are  controlled 
how? 

Mr.  Rat.  I  really  can  not  say  definitely.  I  think,  though,  that 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  the  packers  have  anything  to  do  with  themt 

Mr.  Rat.  I  can't  say  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  it  at  Sioux  City,  where  do  you  get  your 
information  there? 

Mr.  Rat.  Well,  it  is  only  recently  that  we  hove  had  any  service 
at  all  at  Sioux  City,  and  it  is  supervisory  work  that  we  are  carrying 
on  there.  We  very  recently  started  market-news  service  at  that 
point. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  getinformation  at  all  from  the  stock- 
yards companies  themselves? 

Mr.  Eat.  Well,  we  cet  some  of  our  information  from  them,  from 
their  books  and  records. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  a  check-up  against  the  actual  re- 
ceipts? You  check  up  your  estimates  after  the  day  is  over,  against 
the  actual  receipts? 

Mr.  Rat.  We  do  that  every  day;  yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKsrAN.  Now,  that  information,  you  get  that  from  the 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Rat.  We  get  that  from  the  stockyards  companies. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  does  this  information  go?  Wliom  do 
you  send  it  to  ? 

Mr,  Rat.  Well,  the  receipts,  the  estimated  receipts,  are  sent  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  sent  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and 
all  other  markets,  and  they  are  sent  to  eastern  points. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  published  in  the  papers? 

Mr,  Rat.  Published  in  the  papers;  published  on  the  bulletin 
boards  in  the  lobby  of  the  live-stock  exchange,  and  the  newspapers 
carry  it. 

The  Chaikman.  Was  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Ray?  If  you 
have  nothing  further.  I  think  that  is  all.  Are  there  any  other  wit- 
nesses further?  I  believe  Mr.  Houcks,  of  Kansas  City,  wishes  to  be 
heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  W.  HOTTCKS.  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  Chairman,  Now.  Mr.  Houcks,  you  have  been  in  attendance 
and  you  are  familiar  with  what  we  have  under  consideration  here, 
the  stockyards,  of  packing  houses,  stock  exchanges,  and  facilities  for 
handling  live  stock  generally.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Houcks.  I  met  Senator  Kendrick  yesterday  afternoon,  just  a 
few  moments  before  he  left,  and  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  bill.  I 
had  been  verv  busy  yesterday  and  had  not  seen  him  earlier,  and  I 
went  over  it  in  a  hurried  way,  and  I  think  for  the  most  part  it  is 
along  the  line  that  we  ought  to  have  some  legislation  on.  I  have  not 
gone  into  it  far  enough  to  give  any  suggestions,  I  think.  I  think 
the  men  who  are  getting  this  bill  together  will  have  it  fixed. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Honcks,  what  are  the  evils  that  ought 
to  be  remedied ! 

Mr.  H0UCK8.  Well,  one  of  the  great  evils  that  should  be  remedied 
is  the  packer  control  of  the  stockyards.     That  is  one  of  the  evils. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  is  that  an  evil? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Well,  our  Kansas  City  stockyards  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  were  open  to  everybody.  Later  Morris  acquired  all  jardsj  and 
we  don't  tiiink,  whether  it  is  imaginary  or  not,  that  they  are  giving 
us  as  good  service  as  we  had  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  H0DCK8.  Well,  in  the  first  place  they  evidently  have  to  make 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  they  did  before.  They  evidently  paid 
what  the  yards  were  worth,  and  they  are  expecting  to  pay  larger 
dividends,  which  would  naturally,  with  the  same  amount  01  mosey, 
possibly  reduce  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  charges  higher?     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  No,  sir;  the  charges  are  the  same,  I  think.  I  don't 
think  the  stockyards  company  raised  their  charges,  but  their  taxes 
on  feed  fluctuates  according  to  the  market.  They  have  a  contract 
or  an  agreement  with  the  live-stock  exchange  that  their  charges 
shall  be  so  and  so,  possibly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  hay  costs,  or 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  corn  costs,  which  would  give  them  a  profit 
for  feeding  it  to  us.  And  other  things  that  they  do  in  regard  to 
cattle,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Now  if  the  charges  are  not  higher,  what  is  the 
other  grievance? 

Mr.  HouCKs.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  greater  receipts  all  the  tim& 
Our  receipts  this  year  were  practically  50  per  cent  larger  than  the 
year  befoi-e,  and  they  liave  not  added  any  more  pens,  and  they  have 
not  really  given  as  efficient  service  as  we  think  they  ought  to  give 
for  what  we  pay.  Of  course  their  excuses  are  numerous.  They  talk 
about  the  inefficiency  and  war  times  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Senator  Norris,  To  whomdo  you  refer  by  "  they  "! 

Mr.  H0DCK8.  The  packers  own  our  yards.  They  are  controlled  by 
Morris. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  way  that  they  can — they  dont  of 
course  manipulate  the  price  of  cattle  through  the  agency  of  the 
stock  yards,  or  increase  charges  or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  I 
want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Houcks,  is  how  divorcing  them  would  improve 
the  situation,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hoar  you  express  yourself  on 
that. 

Mr.  HouCKs.  Well,  I  think  if  they  were  divorced  from  the  packing 
houses  we  would  get — if  the  yards  were  divorced  from  the  packing 
houses  we  could  get  more  packing  houses  in  Kansas  City,  which 
we  sorely  need.  We  certainly,  six  months  of  the  year,  are  very 
short  of  facilities  for  liandling  our  runs  of  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  And  other  yards  hesitate  to  come  in  with  these 
owned  by  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  HoTJCKS.  Other  packing  houses  do.  Independent  packing 
houses  can  not  get  in  there  on  equal  terms,  at  any  rate.  They  would 
have  to  forego  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  rendering  plant 
and  profits  of  the  yard  generally,  whicn  are  very  considerable.  The 
stock  yards  are  profitable;  the  rendering  plants  are  profitable,  and 
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if  a  packer  comes  there  without  any  privileges  he  might  be  put  out 
of  business  on  the  profits  that  they  would  get  on  these  utilities. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  they  ought  to  be — 
that  the  Government  ought  to  require  the  railroads  to  take  them 
over,  or  else  take  them  over  itself  t 

Mr.  HouCKs.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  opposed  to  ihe  railroads  taking 
over  the  stockyards. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Why? 

Mr.  HoccKs.  I  don't  think  we  would  get  any  efficient  service  at 
all  with  the  railroads  taking  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  you  think  you  would  if  the  Government 
takes  them  over  and  operates  them? 

Mr.  HoucKS,  I  think  it  would  bo  very  much  better  than  the  rail- 
roads, as  between  the  two.  I  would  certainly  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  think  that  tlie  Government  operation 
of  the  railroads  during  the  last  year  has  been  better  than  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  under  private  management? 

Mr.  HouCKS.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  on  that.  So  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  must  say  the  Government  has  done 
wonderfully  well  during  this  war  with  the  railroads.  Our  service 
in  some  respects  has  not  been  as  good,  but  when  you  consider  the 
volume  of  business  they  have  done,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have 
done  better.  At  the  same  time  stockyards  are  a  place  to  sell  a  com- 
modity, and  the  railroads,  I  think,  could  not  give  as  efficient  service 
in  the  selling  of  that  commodity  as  a  private  concern.  I  believe  our 
stockyards  under  privately  owned  organizations  are  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  way  on  earth,  Mr. 
Houcks,  to  have  the  stockyards  owned  by  private  concerns  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  them  against  packing-liouse  control? 

Mr.  HouCKB.  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
or  not.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  far  the  Government  can  go 
in  controlling  packing  houses.  They  have  been  investigating  them 
for  30  years,  and  they  are  like  the  river  to  the  sea,  tliey  go  on  for- 
ever; and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  this  committee  what  would 
be  the  solution.  I  know  the  condition  is  not  what  it  should  be;  I 
know  that  the  country  at  large  is  crying  for  relief,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  at  a  place  where  they  are  compelled  to  solve 
these  problems. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  practical  suggestions,  your  con- 
crete suggestions.  Mr,  Houcks? 

Mr,  HoucKS.  Well,  I  would  like  very  much  to  put  the  Kansas 
City  stockyards  back  wliere  they  were  when  Morris  took  them.  We 
got  efficient  service  and  we  were  satisfied  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  possibility? 

Mr.  HouCKB.  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  be.  I  suppose  it  could  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  how;  by  trying  to  divorce  the  packing 
houses  from  the  yards? 

Mr,  HoDCKS.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way — here  is  what  I  want  to  get  at: 
Is  there  any  way  that  the  Government  could  be  assured  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  whoever  owned  the  stockyards  and  the 
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pocking  houses?  Could  you  be  sure  that  there  Were  no  sabterranean 
gentlemen's  agreements? 

Mr,  HoucK9.  It  is  a  very  hard  proposition  to  solve,  sir.  I  don't 
think  that  any  ladylike  regulation  would  do  it.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  rather  severe  penalty  for  breaking  over.  I  don't  know  what  thut 
would  be.     It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  there — this  much  is  certain,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  is  uncertain — that  it  pays  Swift  and  Morris  better  to 
own  them  than  it  pays  anybody  else  to  own  them. 

Mr.  HoccKs.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  somebody  else  is  required  to  own  them,  they 
must  expect  to  realize  less  on  their  capital  invested  in  that  than 
something  else.  That  is  not  quite  an  exact  statement  of  it,  but  on  the 
whole  they  must  expect  to  realize  less  on  their  investment  than 
Morris  realizes  on  his  investment  in  the  stockyards,  or  is  able  to 
realize  on  the  investment  through  the  ownership  of  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  HoucKs.  Morris  controls  the  stockyards,  controls  the  render- 
ing plant,  controls  the  banks  around  the  stockyards,  and  this  whole 
web  of  influence  ]3ermeates  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  We  are  trying  to  unscramble 
the  situation, 

Mr.  HoucKS.  I  am  free  to  confess.  Senator,  that  I  am  nt  a  loss  to 
know  how  you  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  through  governmental  con- 
trol— if  the  railroads  acquired  them  and  then  we  had  strict  govern- 
mental control  and  supervision,  tnight  that  attain  the  end? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  With  Government  ownership  of  railroads? 

The  Chairman.  No;  without  Government  ownership  of  railroads. 
If  the  railroads  were  turned  back  to  the  private  owners,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  required  to  obtain,  to  get  possession  of  the  stockyards,  then 
can  the  Government,  you  think,  supervise  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  difficulties? 

Mr.  HotrcKS,  I  am  very  much  afraid  the  efficiency  would  be  lack- 
ing—very much. 

The  Chairman,  Now  if  the  Government  then  should  acquire  and 
operate  them,  whether  it  continued  to  operate  the  railroads  or  not, 
do  you  think  that  would  secure  efficiency  m  management? 

Mr.  H0UCK8.  It  would  be  a  better  solution  than  to  turn  them  over 
to  the. railroads,  I  should  think.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
our  Government  when  it  once  gets  in  action. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  have  confidence  in  its  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  business? 

Mr.  H0UCK8.  I  have  yes.  I  think  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  other  things  that  they  have  handled,  they  have  probably  done  it 
just  as  well  as  private  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  have  done  it  as  economically! 

Mr,  HoucKs.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.    I  don't  believe  any  of  them  ' 
pinched  as  closely  as  private  enterprise  would  do,  but  I  think  they 
have  done  the  job  pretty  well.    I  am  for  my  Government;  I  am  not 
against  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  generalization  that  doesn't  get 
anywhere,  so  far  as  solving  the  problem  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HoccKs.  When  you  were  talking  about  economy,  I  dont  know. 
Senator. 
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The  Chaibblan.  It  is  a  question.  Now  ^ou  have  got  the  balance 
here.  Of  course  we  generally  assume  that  in  efficiency  and  in  econ- 
omy the  Government  is  generally  inferior  to  private  enterprise  and 
management,  and  the  question  is  when  you  weigh  economy  and  effi- 
ciency on  one  side,  and  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  other,  which  way  does  the  oalance  turn,  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages? 

Mr.  HoucKs.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  competent  to  answer  that 
q^uestion.  I  don't  feel  that  I  would.  I  think  it  is  too  weighty  a  ques- 
tion for  me  to  give  an  opinion  on. 

The  Chaibhan.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  acquir- 
ing and  operating  the  packing  plants? 

Mr.  HouCKS.  I  don't  think  I  would  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
game.    I  don't  believe  I  would, 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  the  packing  houses  as  well  as  the  stock- 
yards! 

Mi-.  HoucKS.  Well,  their  functions  are  entirely  different. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  is  there  any  reason  to  think 
the  Government  could  not  administer  a  manufacturing  establishment 
like  a  packing  house  as  well  as  a  place  of  purchase  and  sale  like  a 
stockyard  ? 

Mr.  HoDCKS,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  The  management  of  stockyards 
is  not  a  complicated  proposition  at  all,  while  the  packing  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  businesses  we  have. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Well  now,  why  do  you  think  the  railroads  would  not  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it  if  they  acquired  the  stockyards  and  refrigerator  cars,  etc.! 

Mr.  HoTTCKS.  For  the  most  part  their  functions  are  transporta- 
tion ;  the  stockyards  is  a  market. 

The  Chaikman.  But  aren't  stockyards  part  of  a  depot  for  live 
freight  ? 

Mr.  HoucKs.  Well,  I  see  they  call  it  that.  I  didnt  know  it  was 
that  until  I  found  it  in  this  report,  and  I  don't  really  construe  it  as 
8  terminal.  There  are  some  pens  there  that  you  seU  cattle  out  of. 
The  railroads  don't  deliver  nearly  all  those  cattle  and  hogs  from  their 
terminals.  1  was  in  St.  Joe  a  few  days  ago  and  they  told  me  they 
were  geting  around  2,000  hogs  a  day  from  trucks  and  wagons  around 
there,  and  we  have  many  markets  where  a  great  percentage  of  the 
receipts  are  brought  in  separately  from  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that,  Mr.  Houcks? 

Mr.  HoucKs.  For  instance,  at  St.  Joe,  they  have  received  1,500  to 
2,000  hogs  a  day  from  wagons  and  trucks  that  come  in  from  the 
country.  They  are  not  terminals  in  that  sense  of  the  word;  and 
there  are  other  markets  in  the  country  that  receive  a  great  many 
of  their  receipts,  aside  from  what  they  get  from  the  railroads.  I 
don't  know  that  the  railroads  should  be  required  to  furnish  that 
terminal.  They  might  be,  but  I  dont  believe  they  should  be,  I 
think  it  is  a  market  place,  just  like  the  grain  exchanges. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  own  the 
grain  exchanges? 

Mr,  HoucKS.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  ought  to.  I  think  they 
ought  to  regulate  them.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  something  to 
sav  about  it. 
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The  Chaikman.  Do  you  think  the  GovemmBnt  regulation  of  Hm 
stockyards  might  be  made  as  effective  Government  regulation  of  the 
exchanges  1 

Mr.  HoTJCKS.  I  think  the  Government  regulation  of  stockyards 
could  be  very  efficient,  if  they  would  regulate  them. 

Senator  Korris.  How  long  have  you  heen  in  the  conuniBsion  busi- 
ness^ Mr.  Houcks. 

Mr.  HoDCKB,  I  think,  sir,  18  years. 

Senator  Norris.  At  Kansas  City  all  the  time? 

Mr,  HoDCKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norms.  Are  tliere  any  packers  that  own  packing  establish- 
ments except  Morris,  at  Kansas  Ci^l 

Mr,  HoDCKS.  Well,  our  yard  at  Kansas  City  is  a  Morris-controlled 
yard.  The  understanding  is  that  they  all  participate  in  the  profit. 
Now  we  just  call  them  the  Morris  yards- 
Senator  NoRsis.  Do  the  other  packers  have  packing  establishments 
there 1 

Mr.  Houcks.  Yes,  the  big  five  all  have  packing  establishments 
there. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Are  the  hie  five  all  represented! 

Mr,  HotTCKS.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  all  .participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  stockyards,  and  the  rendering  plant,  and  the  facilities  around 
there,  including  the  banke,  to  an  extent  that  they  are  stock  con- 
trolled. 

Senator  Norkis.  Now,  are  there  any  packers  located  on  the  property 
owned  1^  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  bank  in  the  Exchanee  Bailding. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Are  there  an^  others  on  the  stocyyari^  property! 

Mr.  Houcks.  No,  I  don't  think  the  Drovers  National  is  on  me 
stockyards  property,  but  it  is  immediately  across  the  street,  30  feet 
away,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Is  there  a  hotel  on  the  stockyards  property? 

Mr.  Houcks.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  restaurant  on  the  nmth  floor,  but 
there  is  no  hotel  on  the  stockyards  property. 

Senator  Nobbis.  What  is  that  building  that  you  speak  of  the 
restaurant  being  on  the  ninth  floor! 

Mr.  Houcks.  The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  That  is 
where  we  do  our  business. 

Senator  Norbis.  Now,  that  is  on  the  stockyards  property  and  owned 
by  the  stockyards ! 

Mr.  HoocKfl.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  The  commission  men  have  their  offices  in  that 
building! 

Mr.  Houcks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Do  you  have  an  office  in  that  building! 

Mr.  Houcks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  all  tlie  other  commission  men  do! 

Mr.  Houcks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that  in  the  renting  of  offices  you  are  really  at 
the  mercy  of  the  packers,  aren't  you! 

Mr.  Houcks.  Yes,  sir;  the  stockyards  company,  which  bel(»gs 
lo  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris,  Of  course  the  stockyards  company  is  your  land- 
lord. 
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Mr.  HouCKS.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  landlord  of  all  the  other  commission 
men. 

Mr.  HoDCK.  We  use  their  offices  and  their  pens  and  their  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Senator  Norris.  And  jou  pay  them  a  rental? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  We  pay  them  rental  for  the  offices,  yea,  sir.  We 
don't  pay  for  the  pens. 

Senator  Norris.  No,  the  pens  are  part  of  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  stockyards  officials  designate  what  pens, 
lor  instance,  you  sliall  use,  do  they? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Well,  for  the  most  part  that  is  largely  for  con- 
venience sake,  so  we  can  have  our  cattle  in  one  place. 

Senator  Norms.  If  they  wanted  to,  they  could  discriminate  against 
you  in  that  respect,  couldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  HoncKS.  Possible  they  .could,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobris.  Are  there  any  otnre  ways  in  which — I  am  not 
saying  now  that  they  do — are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  they 
could  discriminate  or  brine  pressure  to  bear  on  you  to  compel  you 
to  be  friendly  to  them,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  HoTicKS.  Well,  they  unload  our  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep, 
and  are  supposed  to  deliver  them  to  our  pens.  They  also  wei^ 
these  cattle  after  they  are  sold  at  the  scales,  their  scales.  We  have 
the  privilege  of  going  along  and  watching  them,  and  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  the  work  to  do  that,  which  we  do  too.  They  yard  these 
cattle  after  uiey  are  sold  in  the  packers'  pens,  to  the  the  country  men, 
as  the  case  might  be,  or  whoever  they  are  sold  to.  They  perform 
that  function. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  when  one  of  your  clients'"  steers  dies,  or 
an  accident  happens  to  it  so  it  does  die,  what  is  done  with  that! 

Mr.  HouCKS.  The  rendering  company,  which  is  an  adjunct  to 
Morris 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  are  you  under  your  contract  with  thera  re- 
quired to  sell  it  to  them? 

Mr.  HoucKs.  No.    We  could  sell  it  to  anybody,  but — ~ 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  there  is  not  anybody  else  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  H0UCK8,  No.  They  have  the  contract  with  the  city  to  remove 
dead  animals. 

Senator  Norris.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  they  have  with  you 
about  the  dead  animals? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Nothing.  If  we  had  anybody  else  to  sell  them  to  we 
could  do  it,  and  if  there  were  another  rendering  plant  there,  we  could 
sell  them  to  that  plant. 

Senator  Nohbis.  Who  fixes  the  price  on  these  dead  animals? 

Mr.  HoncKS.  They  do  that. 

Senator  Norris.  So  you  sell  to  them  at  the  price  they  fix? 

Mr.  HoucKs,  Yes;  of  course,  we  can  object  to  what  they  set,  and, 
if  we  can,  we  may  get  tliem  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  accord. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  in  your  contract,  that  you  must  seli  your 
clients'  stock  to  them  at  the  price  they  fix? 
Mr.  HoucKS.  No. 
Senator  Norris.  How  is  that  brought  about  ? 
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Mr.  HoncKS.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  they  hare 
eliminated  competition.    We  are  not  under  obligation  to  sell  them, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  market! 
Senator  Noitaia,  You  liave  nobody  else  to  sell  toi 
Mr.  HoucKs.  No. 

Senator  Nohris.  Now,  that  conies  about  because  they  control  the 
stockyards,  does  it  not? 
Mr,  HoccKS.  That  is  one  of  the  inSuences. 

Senator  Norms.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Arc 
there  any  other  ways  in  which  you  might  be  intimidated— not  that 
you  are  intimidated,  but  that  you  might  be  intimidated? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Of,  of  course,  if  we  would  get  crossways  with  the 
stockyard  companies  they  might  ^ive  us  trouble.  Otherwise,  I  do 
not  think  of  any  way,  only  by  the  actual  conditions  tiiat  happen. 
They  might  be  able  to  discriminate  against  us,  if  they  were  in- 
clined to. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  you  never  find  a  commission  man  but  what 
he  was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  packers,  do  you? 

Mr.  HoncKS.  Well,  I  don't  think  that;  no,  I  am  usually  cross- 
ways  with  them  when  I  go  out  to  sell  cattle  to  them.  We  tiy  to  get 
every  cent  we  can  for  the  customers'  stuft,  without  regard  to  nie 
packers.  We  fuss  with  them,  and  order  them  out  of  our  alleyj  but 
we  can  not  eliminate  them,  and  they  can  not  very  well  eUminate 
US- 
Senator  NoRHis.  They  know  that  when  you  order  them  out,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Yes;  they  know  that.  They  know  they  can  come 
back. 

Senator  Nomtis.  Now,  what  does  this  rendering  plant  amoont  tof 
Are  there  many  dead  animals? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Quite  a  few.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  very  disastrous 
fire  in  Kansas  City,  in  which  we  lost  around  two  milnon  dollars' 
worth  of  stuff,  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep,  and  the  rendering  com- 
pany had  as  much  as  they  could  do  as  long  as  they  could  keep  the 
animals,  and  now  in  this  cold  weather  we  nave  had  a  great  many 
dead  hogs  piled  up  and  frozen ;  and,  while  I  am  on  that,  I  want  to 
say,  in  (fefense  of  what  I  have  said,  before  I  forget  it,  that  about  the 
time  these  dead  hogs  commence  to  come,  piled  up  and  frozen,  the 
president  of  the  stockyards  company  notified  me  that  from  that  day 
they  would  pay  $2.75  a  hundred  for  dead  hogs.  They  did  not  come 
to  me  and  say  "  Hides  have  gone  down  and  fats  have  gone  down  and 
fertilizers  have  gone  down  and  we  are  required  to  reduce  this  price," 
but  they  announced  from  that  day  on  $2.75  would  be  the  price, 
The  Chairman.  Had  those  things  gone  down,  as  a  matter  of  factt 
Mr,  HoucKs.  I  can  not  say  as  to  uiat. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  just  illustrating? 

Mr.  HoDCKs,  Yes ;  I  am  illustrating  bow  the  rendering  company — 
The  Chairman.  On  that,  if  you  have  the  facts,  we  would  like  to 
know  them. 
Mr,  HoucKS.  No;  I  have  not  the  facts  on  that. 
Senator  Norris.  They  said  they  would  give  $2.75? 
Mr  HoucKS.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Norris,  What  had  they  been  paying  for  dead  hogs? 
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Mr.  HoucKB.  Three  cents  for  dead  hogs,  and  for  cattle,  they  would 
buy  cattle  by  the  head,  giving  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  or  $6  or  $8, 
according  to  what  they  said  tna  hide  and  offal  would  be  worth.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  profit  on  that? 

Mr,  HoucKs.  Yes.  The  exchange  felt  that  the  rendering  com- 
pany should  have  said  something  to  us,  and  we  called  Mr.  Merther's 
attention  to  it,  the  plant  being  ^together  in  Kansas — we  are  on  the 
State  line — and  Mr.  Merther  agreed  to  take  it  up  with  the  attorney 
general  of  Kansas ;  because  a  few  months  before  that  a  Kansas  con- 
cern, through  the  sanitary  commissioner's  influence,  Mr.  Merther's 
influence,  had  been  before  the  exchange,  and  wanted  to  make  a  con- 
tract for  an  independent  concern,  to  buy  our  dead  hogs;  and  we 
told  him  we  could  not  make  a  contract  to  sell  dead  hogs,  but  if  they 
would  start  a  rendering  plant,  we  would  be  glad  to  give  them  an 
equal  break;  that  is,  we  would  agree  to  sell  half  the  dead  hogs  in 
the  yard,  or  start  in  and  sell  them  all  at  a  price  they  would  fix;  but 
the  Standard  Rendering  Co.,  or  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  would  bid 
more ;  we  were  under  obligation  to  our  customers  to  sell  them  for  as 
much  as  we  could  get,  and  we  could  not  enter  into  a  contract  for 
five  years  with  the  rendering  company  that  Mr.  Merther  thought 
could  be  organized. 

He  was  commissioner  of  Kansas,  understand,  and  he  was  doing 
this  only  to  get  more  for  the  farmers  in  Kansas,  through  the  Kansas 
Live  Stock  Association.  But  we  could  not  do  anything,  because 
this  company  said  to  us  that  if  we  started  in  at  5  cents  a  pound  for 
dead  animals  the  Standard  Refining  Co,  would  at  once  put  up  the 
price  to  10  cents  and  keep  the  price  at  10  cents  until  they  put  us  out 
of  business,  and  then  they  would  drop  back  again. 

Senator  Nokris,  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  is  what 
would  happen? 

Mr,  HoDCKS.  Well,  if  I  had  been  running  the  Standard  Render- 
ing Co.,  and  wanted  to  put  the  other  fellow  out,  that  is  what  I  would 
have  done. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  done  that  anyway  t 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Yes. 

Senator  Nokris.  Well,  nobody  went  in.  You  have  not  known  of 
any  other  concern  going  in  under  those  circumstances,  and  under- 
taking to  compete? 

Mr.  HoucKs.  No,  sir.    And  they  won't  do  it. 

Senator  Nokris.  Of  course  nobody  will  do  it.  Now.  Mr.  Houcks, 
if  we  would  pass  legislation  that  would  divorce  the  packing  interests 
from  the  stockyards  proper,  would  you  think  there  would  be 
any  danger  of  the  packers  going  out  in  the  country  and  buying 
their  stock  directly  of  the  farmers  or  producers,  and  thus  putting 
the  stockyards  out  of  business  in  that  way? 

Mr.  HoccKs.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  don't  believe  they  would  do 
that.    They  have  that  privilege  now. 

Senator  Nonms.  Yes;  but  now  they  own  the  stockyards  and  make 
money  out  of  all  the  stocltyards. 

Mr.  Houcks.  T\Tint  T  was  going  to  say  was  that  with  the  profits 
they  are  getting  out  of  the  stockyards.  Armour  &  Co.,  who  control 
the  Fowler  plant,  that  they  took  over  from  the  International  Pack- 
ing Co..  are  buying  their  hogs  very  largely  on  the  outside.  They  buy 
them  out  in  the  country,  and  they  get  somewhere  from  S  to  12  per 
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cent  of  the  whole  receipts  of  Kansas  City  shipped  directly  to  their 
yards. 

The  Chairsiax.  What  concern? 

Mr,  HoTJCKs.  The  Fowler  Packing  Co.,  an  adjunct  of  Armour. 
iVrmoiir  inherited  that  from  the  International  Packing  Co.  And  so, 
the  packers  do  go  out  in  the  country  and  buy.  Wilson  &  Co.,  for 
instance,  went  out  in  the  country  last  year  when  cattle  were  high 
»nd  bought  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  fi-orn  the  farmers.  They  have 
their  buyei-s  out  all  the  time,  on  the  western  coast,  and  they  buy  in 
the  great  southwestern  country,  and  in  old  Mexico,  or  did  during 
peace  times,  and  ship  directly. 

Senator  Norkis.  When  they  do  that,  do  they  pass  through  the 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  HouCKs.  Not  necessarily.  If  the  customer  does  not  require 
them  to  go  to  the  stockyards,  they  do  not  necessarily  go  through 
the  stockyards.  They  can  be  bought  by  the  head,  or  go  direct,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Senator  Norris.  And  shipped  directly  to  these  packing  housesi 

Mr.  HouCKS.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Noimis,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  packers  re- 
quiiing  anyone  who  goes  into  the  business  to  sign  a  contract  that  all 
their  stock  shall  go  through  the  yards! 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Well,  I  do  not.  T  know  that  the  Fowler  hogs  do 
not  go  through  the  yards. 

Senator  Nobhis.  Now,  Mr.  Houcks,  of  course  if  we  take  control,  or, 
assuming  that  we  can  and  do  take  control,  of  the  stockyards,  away 
from  the  packers,  we  have  to  provide  some  other  machinery;  and 
the  committee  is  ansious  to  get  the  ideas  of  experienced  men  as  to 
what  that  could  be.  You  have  gone  over  that  pretty  fully  with  the 
chairman,  however.  But,  you  must  realize  that  you  leave  us  in 
rather  a  poor  condition,  when  you  say  that  the  present  method  is 
(juite  objectionable,  but  you  do  not  have  any  concrete  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  what  shall  take  its  place.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this : 
There  are  tliose  who  advocate  that  this  Government  control  should 
be  had,  which  they  advance  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation,  without 
interfering  with  the  packers'  ownership;  that  the  control  should 
bo  vested  in  the  Government,  and  that  the  proper  place  where  it 
sliould  he  vested  would  be  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.    What  would  you  think  of  that  Icind  of  controlt 

Mr.  Houcks.  Firet.  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the 
exchanges  would  object  to  Government  control.  I  do  not  Know  of 
any  objection  to  that.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  object  to 
Government  control.  They  realize  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  minute  the  Government  took  control  of  that  situation,  I  believe 
more  packing  houses  would  come  to  our  market  in  Kansas  City,  We 
are  in  sore  need  of  more  packin"  houses. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there,  Senator  Norris? 

Senator  Norbis.  Cei-tainly. 

The  Chairman,  What  would  the  advantage  in  that  be?  Do  you 
think  that  would  react  favorably  on  the  price  paid  to  the  producers^ 

Mr.  HoncKs.  It  would,  because  it  would  create  more  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  factor,  or  is  the  demand 
that  comes  from  all  the  packing  houses  a  factor? 
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Mr.  HoucKs.  Of  course  they  would  both  be  a  factor.  Of  course 
we  get  more  receipts  in  Kansas  City  than  the  five  big  packers  can 
consume. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  these  new  packing  houses 
would  pay  more  for  their  stock  to  the  producers,  and  compete  ? 

Mr,  HoucKs.  There  is  no  doubt  they  would  compete.  Fifteen 
or  eighteen  years  ago,  ypu  would  go  out  in  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards in  the  morning  and  you  would  probably  have  15  or  20  buyers 
to  compete  for  the  receipts.  We  did  not  have  more  than  half  as 
many  receipts  then,  and  every  independent  concern  in  the  country 
kept  a  buyer  there,  and  every  New  York  concern  kept  a  buyer  there, 
and  the  New  York  butcbei-s  were  rcpres?nted,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Dressed  Beef  Co.,  and  the  Morell  Packing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  there  now? 

Mr.  HoccKS.  They  are  all  absorbed. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  is  that  you  would  get  a  better 

Erice  for  the  producer.  That  is  something  definit«,  ana  that  would 
a  a  real  advantage,  if  that  were  the  effect.  Of  course,  the  mere 
building  of  the  packing  houses  might  help  the  neighborhood  and 
the  real  estate  in  the  vicinity,  but  we  want  to  do  something  that 
will  go  further  than  that,  either  help  the  producer  in  a  favorable 
reaction  in  the  price  of  cattle,  or  else  help  the  consumer  in  a  favor- 
able reaction  in  the  prices  what  they  buy  at. 

Mr,  HoncKS.  If  we  had  more  packing  houses,  we  will  assume 
they  would  kill  more  cattle,  and  buy  in  the  market  in  competition; 
and  every  time  you  get  another  bidder  you  are  supposed  to  get 
more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed  with  your  exalmination, 
if  you  will,  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  us  follow  that  a  little  further.  You  get  a 
new  packer,  who  competes  in  the  buying  market,  who  later  on  be- 
comes a  competitor  in  the  selling  market,  and  that  would  help  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  would  come  in  competition  in  that  sale, 
and  hence  there  would  be  more  competition  for  the  consumers'  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  HoDCKs,  That  is  the  life  of  trade,  whether  you  are  buying 
or  selling. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  It  can  be  tacked  on  to  both  ends  of  this 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  HoDCKS.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  not  quite  finish  answering  my  question 
when  Senator  Gore  interrupted  about  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Would  you  think  the  Bureau  of  Markets  would  be  a  good  bureau 
of  the  (jovemment  to  take  control  of  the  stockyards,  as  far  as  the 
Government  would  authorize  control? 

Mr,  HoDCKS.  Well,  now.  Senator,  as  I  understand,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  are  now  licensing  the  packers,  and  they  are  licensing 
the  commission  men,  through  the  Food  Administration.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  or  that,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  mere 
licensing  of  stockyards  and  packing  houses  is  not  far  enough — would 
not  go  far  enough. 
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If  the  Bureau  of  Market's  power  couIi3  be  exteniJed  to  where  they 
would  gi\e  some  kind  of  control  or  supervision,  if  it  was  real  control 
and  supervision,  it  would  evidently  be  very  helpful.  I  know  that 
men  who  would  want  to  do  business  would  not  shy  away  from  it 
anything  like  they  would  if  they  did  not  have  any  assurance  what- 
ever that  business  would  be  on  the  square.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
commission  men,  who  represent  the  producers  over  the  country, 
would  be  glad  of  something  of  that  sort,  something  really  as  a  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  reversing  the  situation,  Tiow  would  it  do, 
if  we  cannot  divorce  the  stockyards  from  the  packing  houses,  and 
thus  deprive  the  packing  houses  of  the  profits  that  they  derive  from 
the  yards,  to  go  at  it  the  other  way,  and  require  the  packing  houses 
to  own  the  yards,  and  let  every  new  concern  that  wants  to  come  in 
and  share  the  profits  of  the  enterprise?  We  are  feeling  our  way 
through  the  dark  here. 

Mr.  HoucKs.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
better  than  not  having  the  packing  houses.    We  need  more  packing 


Senator  Norris.  And  would  it  not  be  true  that,  taking  the  history 
of  the  past,  assuming  that  everj^hing  was  to  be  done  on  the  square, 
if  they  owned  and  controlled  it,  men  would  be  pretty  timid  about 
putting  in  their  capital  to  build  a  packing  plant,  for  fear  that  history 
might  repent  itself? 

Mr.  HoTJCKS.  I  think  so.  The  fact  that  packing  industries  have 
diminished  in  the  last  15  years  instead  of  increased  is  evidence  that 
there  should  be  something  done  to  enlarge  the  packing  interests. 

Senator  Norris,  It  is  a  good  deal  like  your  rendering  proposition. 
A  man  would  not  go  into  it,  because  he  would  know  they  possessed  the 
power  to  put  him  out  of  business? 

Mr.  HooCKS.  He  knows  he  would  be  put  out  of  business  in  that 
case,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  packing  houses  entering  the  yards,  a 
packing  house  could  only  sell  an  independent  packing  house  in  the 
same  vicinity,  and  rely  on  its  stockyards  activity  during  the  famine 
caused  ^  its  self-denial? 

Mr.  ifoDCKs.  Yes ;  they  could  stand  a  small  loss  long  enough  to 
break  the  other  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Houcks. 

Mr.  HoocKS.  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  that  I  forgot  to  say. 
Mr.  Tagg  spoke  of  the  resolution  offered  in  New  York.  He  has 
just  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  offered  by  me.  We  feit  in  Kansas  Citj 
that  we  needed  some  relief  along  that  line,  and  we  introduced  this 
resolution,  and  I  will  say  that  it  carried  unanimously.  That  is, 
there  were  no  dissenting  votes  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange 
in  New  York  against  it.  Now,  Mr.  Tagg  thinks  conditions  have 
changed  to  some  extent,  and  that  this  resolution  would  not  be  neces- 
san-  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  different  live  stock  ex- 
changes and  commission  men  are  not  together  on  this  thing  abso- 
lutely. We  differ  among  ourselves.  Mr.  lirown,  of  Chicago  Ex- 
change, differs  from  me,  of  the  Kansas  City  Exchange,  and,  liKewisc, 
Mr.  Tacg  owns  some  of  these  things,  and  it  might  Be  a  helpful  con- 
dition tnat  we  did  not  all  agree.  So  I  believe  this  resolution  would  be 
in  full  force  and  effect,  so  far  as  Kansas  City  was  concerned ;  and 
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I  believe  mv  statement  in  regard  to  the  packing  house  interests  and 
the  railroads  too  would  be  our  sentiment  yet,  and  I  just  say  that  in 
defense  of  what  Mr.  Tagg  said  in  Rowing  that  he  did  not  quite  agree 
on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  If  we 
required  the  railroads  to  take  over  and  operate  these  stockvards,  wo 
would  at  least  obviate  one  diflScuIty,  and  might  not  independent 
packers  possibly  come  in  and  establish  plants  with  ajssurance  that 
they  would  be  served  through  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  HoucKS.  Yes ;  that  would  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  chief  evil  we  are  aiming  at 

OTATEHENT  OF  HON.  WIILIAlff  L.  IQOE,  THE  BEPSESENTATIVE 
m  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  ELEVENTH  DISTBICT  OF  MISSOTTBI. 

Mr.  IcoE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  or  right  of 
appearing  liere  because  the  public  press  a  few  days  ago  carried  an 
item  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  letter  had  been  read  before  this  com- 
mittee, writen  by  a  man  named  McManus,  representing  as  attorney 
some  packers  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  course  of  which  letter  my  name 
was  mentioned,  together  with  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  of  which  committee  I  am  a 
member. 

The  letter  is  the  same  letter  that  was  printed  in  the  press  about 
a  year  ago,  given  out  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  at 
that  time  the  matter  was  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  press,  which  was  carried,  at  least  in  my  home  papers,  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  country.  I  have  no  copy  of  that  letter  here, 
but  the  statement  in  that  letter  is  to  the  effect  that  certain  members 
of  the  committee  could  be  relied  upon  by  the  packers  to  defeat  an  in- 
Testigation.    That  is  substantially  it. 

I  want  to  say  now.  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  that  that  is  an  absolute 
falsehood,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  made  thdt  statement  a  year  ago,  and,  to  my  surprise,  this  letter 
appears  again,  appeared  the  other  day,  and  I  did  not  know  it  had 
been  given  out  until  it  was  too  late  to  get  out  a  statement  contradict- 
mg  the  impression  that  the  article  might  create,  that  is,  it  was  too 
late  to  get  it  out  that  same  day. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  there  are  three  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee. There  are  subcommittees  numbered  1,  2,  and  3;  and  I  am 
not  a  member  of  subcommittee  No.  1,  which  considered  various  Bor- 
land resolutions. 

To  show  how  false  that  letter  is,  I  want  to  read  a  letter  which  I 
bad  the  clerk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  prepare,  addressed  to  me 
as  follows : 

commtitee  on  the  juuiciaby, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  €.,  January  18,  1918. 
Hon.  William  L.  Igoe, 

Eoute  of  Representatii-eg. 
Tlie  records  ol  the  Committee  on  the  Jndlclnr.v  of  the  House  ahow  that  the 
flrst  Borland  resolutl<)n  for  the  Investigation  of  tlie  packers  was  House  resolu- 
tion No.  123,  Introduced  on  February  1,  1816,  and  referred  to  aubcoumlttee 
Ko.  1.    This  resolution  was  superseded  by  House  reaolatlon  No.  139,  latroduced 
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on  February  14,  1B16,  and  referral  to  Bubcommlttee  No.  1.  That  this  reaolnthw 
was  auperaeded  by  House  resolution  No.  148,  which  was  IntrodDced  Pfbmarf 
23.  1916,  and  referred  to  subcommittee  No.  1,  before  which  subcommittee  heu^ 
ings  were  begun  on  April  3,  1916;  that  this  resolution  was  saperaeded  b;  Honw 
Joint  resolution  No.  296,  on  August  IS.  1916 :  that  this  resolution  was.  In  tnin, 
superseded  by  House  Resolution  No.  389  on  Deceinl>er  6,  1916,  which  was  alio 
referred  to  subcommittee  No.  1.  All  of  these  resolutions  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Borland,  and  all  were  referred  to  subcommittee  No.  1. 

The  records  of  the  committee  further  show  that  on  December  14,  IBlfl; 
House  resolution  No.  3S9  was  placed  before  the  full  Committee  on  the  JuMtiMj 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  that  day  show  the  following  entry ; 

"  Mr.  Igoe  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  by  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  rew- 
tutlon  (H.  Ites.  389)  be  reporte<l  favorably,  with  the  recommendation  ttiat  it 
be  adopted  by  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Volsteiid  moved  ns  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Igoe's  substitute  that  the 
resolution  he  ameodcKl  so  as  to  make  it  a  Joint  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Volstead's  amendment  was  lost. 

"  The  vote  was  taken  upon  Mr.  Igoe's  substitute,  and  a  division  was  called 
for.  The  vote  was  then  taken  by  uplifted  hands  and  the  substitute  was  de- 
clared adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  In  the  afllrmatlve  to  four  in  the  negative," 

The  records  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  further  show  tliat,  at  no  time, 
have  you  been  a  member  of  subcommittee  No.  1,  before  which  these  resolutiou 
were  pending. 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  QtncKSL, 
Clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  HouK. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  never  came  before  the  full 
committee  of  the  House  until  December  14, 1916,  and  upon  that  day  it 
was  voted  upon  and,  upon  my  motion,  it  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  House. 

Then,  in  the  House  itself,  this  resolution  was  placed  upon  the  calen- 
dar, but  it  was  never  directly  voted  upon ;  but  an  appropriation  was 
added  to  one  of  the  appropriation  bills,  providing  for  this  very  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Borland  resolution,  and  the  vote  in  the  House,  a  record  vote,  was 
taken  February  28,  1917;  and  in  the  Congressional  Eecord,  at  page 
4527,  the  roll  call  appears,  and  among  those  voting  in  favor  of  t£e 
resolution  you  will  find  the  name  of  Igoe,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  constantly  supported  these  iilvestigations. 
I  voted  for  this  investigation  at  every  opportimity,  and  the  statement 
made  in  that  letter  does  me  a  great  injustice.  I  come  here  modi 
distressed  and  angry.  A  public  man  can  not  continually  be  foUowing 
up  these  lies  that  are  told  about  him. 

This  letter,  I  presume,  goes  in  the  record,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
it,  and  remains  imbedded  here  forever,  for  everybody  to  see  and 
spread  around  the  country — a  letter  that  says  that  I  am  favorabfe 
to  a  certain  proposition,  when  the  real  record,  which  is  open  to  the 
world,  in  the  committee  and  in  the  Hounse,  shows  to  thff  absolute 
contrary. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  familiar  with  that  letter. 

Mr.  Igob.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  published  in 
the  press  of  the  country  a  year  ago,  and  my  statement  was  given  at 
that  time,  calling  attention  to  the  record  of  the  Judiciary  Committal 
and  the  record  of  the  House.  You  men  in  public  life  can  imagine  th> 
feelings  of  a  man  who  for  the  ten  years  of  his  public  career  has  never 
had  a  word  uttered  against  him,  never  a  word  said  against  him, 
reflecting  against  his  honor  or  integrity  or  in  any  other  way.  That 
is  rather  remarkable,  perhaps,  because  we  are  apt  to  be  lied  about  at 
times ;  and  I  am  perhaps  particularly  fortunate  in  that  respect  in  not 
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having  anything  said  or  published  against  me,  reflecting  upon  me, 
^ut  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  go  out  that  I  am  controlled  or  in- 
fluenced by  any  interest  in  my  actions  or  votes  in  the  House,  and  I  . 
want  to  make  it  as  emphatic  as  I  possibly  can.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
this  statement  of  mine  will  catch  up  with  the  other  statement  that 
has  gone  out,  but  I  do  want  my  statement  to  appear  in  the  record  of 
this  committee,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  stand  here  now  to 
emphatically  deny  that  I  was  ever  opposed  to  this  resolution,  or  ever 
was  under  the  control  of  the  packing  industry ;  and,  as  far  as  Mr. 
McManus  is  concerned,  I  never  saw  him.  If  he  was  ever  in  my  office 
I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him,  and  I  am 

auite  sure  I  never  saw  him ;  and  nobody  was  ever  justified  in  saying 
lat  I  was  opposed  to  such  a  resolution  as  this. 
I       The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  an  unprincipled  lobbyist  might  do 
■■  such  a  thing. 

'.       Senator  Norris.  There  have  been  a  good  many  instances  of  that 
i  kind. 

[       Mr.  Igoe.  Yes ;  I  know  of  them.    But  this  matter  was  gone  into  a 
I  year  ago  and  here  is  the  record. 

I      Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  committee,  in  all  fairness,  if  this  letter  is 
I  to  go  into  the  record,  the  letter  that  I  have  referred  to  as  reflecting 
upon  me,  that,  in  justice  to  me,  immediately  following  that  letter 
there  appear  a  statement  of  what  the  minutes  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee snow,  and  what  the  record  in  the  House  shows. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  this  letter  that  you  have 
read  follow  the  other? 

Mr.  IcoE.  Yes;  and  the  statement  that  I  have  made  here  to-day 
before  this  committee,  if  you  please. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  only  fair. 
Wr.  Igoe.  I  would  like  to  have  ray  letter  incorporated. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 
Mr.  IcoE.  As  the  press  carried  it,  I  do  not  know  what  was  said  be- 
fore the  committee,    A  Mr.  Heney  is  here,  I  believe,  to-day.    I  do 
not  believe  I  ever  met  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Heney  said  something  that  perhaps  without  an  explanation 
might  reflect  somewhat  on  me,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  those  mentioned  had  not  been  controlled.  He  added  that  in  answer 
to  some  question,  and  that  perhaps  carried  an  inference  that  I  had 
been  controlled, 

Mr.  Henet.  That  was  not  my  intention.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  convey  any  such  inference  as  that. 

Mr.  IcoE.  Did  you  ever  investigate  the  record  for  the  roll  call  in 
the  House,  to  see  how  the  different  men  voted? 
Mr.  Henbv.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Igoe.  Well,  in  justice  to  the  men  mentionted,  would  it  not  have 
been  a  fair  thing  if  you  had  done  that? 

Mr.  Henet-  Well,  here  is  the  point.  This  letter  was  produced 
with  reference  to  two  or  three  particular  men,  whom  he  had  had  cor- 
respondence with,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  introduce  that  letter 
and  eliminate  your  name  or  Mr.  Gard's. 
Mr.  looE.  Vou  did  eliminate  the  name  of  Mr.  Gard! 
Mr.  Hbnet.  I  happened  to  know  about  Mr.  Gard,  and  therefore 
mentioned  him.  If  I  had  known  about  you  I  would  have  eliminated 
yonr  name. 
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Mr.  looE.  Is  there  any  Member  of  Congress,  90  far  as  you  knoVr 
who  has  heen  more  favorable  to  this  resolution  that  I  have.  The  rec- 
ord is  the  only  way  you  can  tell.  I  did  not  go  to  you  privately,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  a  year  ago,  when  this  slander 
was  presented  in  the  py)er,  I  understood  the  facts  in  the  case  had 
been  presented  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  is  all  I 
knew  about  it.  I  say  it  does  the  Members  mentioned,  certainly  my- 
self, a  gross  iniustice. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  nil  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  ready  to . 
answer  any  questions  that  anybody  wants  to  ask  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  dislike  to  come  before  a  committee  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Perhaps  I  should  have  gone  to  the  House;  but  I  have  nevei 
risen  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege  yet,  and  I  though  perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  come  right  here  to  this  committee, 
and  make  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAK.  AVe  are  glnd  to  have  you  come  before  us.  I  think  a 
man's  record  and  his  votes  are  the  best  evidence  in  regard  to  such  t 
matter. 

Mr.  looE.  Since  reading  the  letter,  I  would  like  to  change  the  reso- 
lution number.    It  should  be  123. 

Senator  NoRnrs.  You  can  just  have  that  changed  in  the  copy  that  is 
printed. 

Mr.  Henet.  As  a  matter  of  informaton,  I  might  ask  whether  there 
was  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who  made  a  statement  b*- 
sides  yourself  in  regard  to  the  record?  I  mean  before,  when  it  came 
out. 

Mr.  Igoe.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  tliat  the  newspaper  men 
called  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr,  IIenet.  My  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Igoe.  It  was  carried  by  the  press,  certainly  in  my  own  city, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Associated  Press  or  the  International  News  Serv- 
ice, or  wnoever  else  carried  this  item  the  other  day,  will  carry  tht 
true  situation,  as  shown  by  the  record. 

Mr,  Henet,  I  hope  so  too, 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON,  T,  H.  CARAWAY,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  OOK- 
ORESS  FROH  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  CiiAiRMAx.  If  you  will  permit  me.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  same  matter  that  Mr.  Igoe  has  referred 
to. 

Sometime  last  year  there  was  an  item  carried  in  the  newspapers 
that  certain  Members  of  Congres^s  had  been  mentioned  in  the  neWB- 
papei'H,  the  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  nanted 
McManus,     My   name   appeared   in   tliat   list. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  sole  connection  with  the  matter  was  this. 
I  am  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Houpc  of  Representatives,  and  have  no  connection  with  Svih 
committee  No.  1.  The  only  time  I  was  ever  in  the  room  when  tlw 
investigation  was  being  had  before  the  Subcommittee  was  this. 
Ex-Gov.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Go?. 
Stuart,  of  Virginia — he — Stuart  was  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
I  understand  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  live  stock  in  Virginia, 
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wanted  to  come  before  the  committee  to  make  a  statement.  He  felt 
that  he  should  not  come  voluntarily,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  see 
that  he  was  subpcenaed.  I  went  into  the  committee  room  and  pro- 
cured a  subpoena,  and  Gov.  Stuart  afterwards  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  testified.  Now,  Mr.  McManus  is  a  man  that  I  never 
saw,  and  I  never  heard  his  name  until  I  saw  it  in  the  press.  There  ia 
not  a  man  that  walks  the  earth  that  ever  asked  me  my  attitude  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  first  opportunity  I  had  I  voted  for  the 
resolution.  The  record  shows  that  I  voted  lor  the  appropriation  in 
the  House.  That  was  the  appropriation  that  furnished  the  funds 
under  which  the  Trade  Commission  investigated  the  packers.  Then 
I  found  the  investigation  was  known.  The  means  of  forming  this 
was  known  and  statement  to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  press. 

I  can  not  believe  that  anybody  could  repeat  that  slander  without 
being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  repeating  a  falsehood.  I 
voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  committee.  I  should  be  glad  to  file 
a  statement  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covers from  an  illness  from  which  he  is  now  suffering,  showing  this 
fact.    I  voted  for  the  proposition  the  record  shows. 

That  was  my  connection  with  the  matter,  and  I  never  had  any 
«Miversation  with  anybody  about  it,  McManus  or  anyone  else,  who 
was  opposing  the  resolution.  I  never  discussed  it  with  anyone  cx- 
oept  Gov,  Montague,  and  that  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  told 
the  committee.  Therefore  McManus  lied  when  he  wrote  I  favored 
tbe  packers. 

I  understood  that  Crov.  Stuart  wanted  to  testify  against  the 
packers.  The  records  will  disclose  that  he  did  have  a  complaint 
against  them,  and  I  was  instrumental  in  having  him  brought  before 
tfo  committee,  and  I  voted  for  the  resolution  on  the  firet  opportunity 
offered,  and  I  voted  for  the  appropriation.    I  think  all  knew  that. 

The  Chairman,  You  voted  for  the  resolution  that  embodied  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Caraway.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  special  roll  call  on  that  amend- 
ment, I  voted  for  the  Borland  resolution  and  I  voted  for  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Ciiairmak.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Caraway,  and  Mr.  Igoe,  also,  that 
I  am  certain  that  nobody  connected  with  the  committee  or  the  in- 
vestigation has  any  desire  to  reflect  on  any  gentleman  improperly 
«■  in  any  wrong  light. 

Mr,  Caraway.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman,  And  this  is  an  unfortunate  incident,  and  I  can 
appreciate  your  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  Mr,  Igoe  in  the  matter, 

Mr.  Cahawat.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  here  is  the  great  injustice 
«f  it.  The  careless  reader  or  newspapers,  reading  the  first  story, 
nearly  a  year  ago  now,  may  see  this  article  reiterated  with  added 
names,  and  may  get  the  impression  that  this  is  corroboration  of  the 
am©  statement  given  out  last  year.  It  will  not  appear  to  the  casual 
i«ader  that  this  is  a  rehash  of  the  same  falsehoods  then  made  public ; 
and  I  feel  very  re-sentful  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Inasmuch  as  those 
things  are  never  evidence,  it  looks  like  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter 
liioiild  have  been  brought  before  the  committee,  and  let  him  testify. 
Je  will  not  say  that  he  ever  had  any  conversation  with  me  or  had 
my  right  to  know  what  my  attitude  was  on  that  matter. 
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I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  anyone  here  would  lika  I 
to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Norris,  have  you  any  questions  to  askl 
Senator  Norhib.  No,  none. 

STATEUEin  OF  HB.  ESWABS  C.  BR0W2T,  OP  CHICAOO,  FBESISSXT 
OF  THE  CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  can  not  add  very 
much  to  what  Mr.  Tagg,  who  is  president  of  the  National  Exchanges^ 
M'liich  comprises  all  of  the  exchanges  and  all  of  the  markets,  has  said. 
He  is  the  officer  presiding  o\er  the  National  Exchange,  and  I  simply 
represent  the  Cliicago  Exchange;  and  am  authorized  by  them  to  say 
that  Government  ownership,  as  applied  to  stockyards,  would  be  a 
mistake,  in  their  opinion. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  cumbersome,  inefficient,  and  that  politics 
would  enter  into  the  management  of  stock  yards,  which  might  have 
a  tendency,  and  probably  would,  to  raise  prices  on  yardage  and  other   i 
stDck  yard  charges,  which  would  be  indirectly  a  penalty  on  the  pro-   I 
ducer  we  represent, 

I  talked  three  or  four  minutes  with  Senator  Kendrick  just  beforft 
he  went  away  yesterday.  He  handed  us  the  corrected  copy  of  fais 
bill.  I  scanned  it  very  hurriedly  last  night.  This  bill,  in  the  main, 
I  think  is  the  best  bill  that  has  been  presented  to  remedy  the  so-called 
difficulty  that  has  arisen  with  stock  yards.  But  there  is  an  openiiur 
there  wnich  if  the  stock  yards  were  put  under  Government — I  wiD 
not  say  Government  control,  but  Government  ownership — would 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  buying  power  in  all  of  the  laive 
markets,  because  the  packers  would  nave  no  further  interest  in  me 
stock  yards. 

The  CiiAiBUAN.  You  think  the  packers,  then,  ought  to  own  the 
stock  yards  ( 

Mr,  Brown.  I  think  that  some  packer  is  interested  in  practically 
all  of  the  large  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sound  policy! 

Mr,  Brown.  I  think  it  is  a  policy  that  so  far  there  has  been  do 
suggestion  to  improve  on.    This  bill  certainly  does  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  the  present  situation  eatisfactorr  to  tbe 
members  of  the  Exchange  and  to  the  commission  men  and  to  the 
producers? 

Mr,  Brown.  It  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  entirety  to  the  members 
of  the  Exchange.  I  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory  entirely  to  tlw 
producers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  point  out,  if  you  please,  in  what  respect 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  first,  to  the  members  of  the  Exchange. 

Mr,  Brown.  As  a  member  of  the  Exchange,  I  think  that  stock- 
yards everywhere,  in  their  effort  to  increase  dividends,  have  neglected 
some  branches  of  the  service,  particularly  the  cleaning  of  stockyards, 
which  indirectly  reflects  on  the  producer,  particularly  where  the 
live  stock  has  to  be  carried  overnight,  and  where  the  steers  and  ho» 
have  to  lie  in  filth.  That,  we,  as  commission  men,  know  wUl  shriu: 
the  animal. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  respect  it  affects  the  producerl 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  affects  the  members  of  the  Exchange  how — 
merely  as  to  your  interest  in  the  producer  i 

Mr,  Bkown.  Yes,  psychologically.  We,  of  course,  want  to  see 
anything  remedied  if  that  will  help  the  producer,  and  it  would  help 
the  producer  if  these  animals  could  be  kept  in  pens  so  that  their 
value  would  not  shrink.  The  shrink  on  a  steer  now  may  be  60 
pounds  overnight,  and  that  may  amount  to  a  $9  loss. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  made  a  protest  to  the  authorities  con- 
■    trolling  the  stockyards  to  remedy  that  situation? 
i       Mr.  Beown.  Repeatedly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  they  disregarded  your  protests? 

Mr,  Brown.  I  have  made  protest,  as  president  of  the  Exchange, 
and  our  board  of  directors  nave  repeatedly  protested  against  the 
lack  of  cleaning  of  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  endeavored  to  get  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  compel  the  cleaning  of  the  yards  t 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  has  been  done  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think 
the  matter  has  come  up  since  I  have  been  president  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman,  How  long  have  you  been  president! 

Mr,  Brown.  This  is  my  second  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Legislature  of 
niinois  has  met  since  you  have  been  president,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bhown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  has  jurisdiction,  do  you  think  Con- 
gress should  adopt  a  policy  that  would  require  better  sanitation  of 
Uie  stockyards? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  Congress,  through  its  Bureau  of  Markets, 
now  could  enforce  better  sanitation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  grievance  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  you  know,  as  affectmg  both  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
change and  the  producers? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  main  objection  that  I  find,  as  complaints 
reach  me  fi-om  individual  members  of  our  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  producers  complain  of  as  yon  un- 
derstand? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  main  objection  of  the  producer.  The  pro- 
ducer does  not  object  to  the  charges  of  the  stockyard  companies. 

The  Chairman,  They  are  regarded  as  reasonable,  are  they! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  present  ownership  and  admin- 
istration of  the  stockyards  existed — is  it  of  long  standing? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  present  management,  I  think,  has  existed  ap- 
proximately 20  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  situation  before  that? 

Mr,  Brown.  Entirely  different  from  the  pi-esent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  it  better  or  worse! 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  that  probably  it  was  a  little  bit  better. 

The  CiiAinMAN,  In  what  respects! 

Mr,  Brown.  Coupled  with  this  fact,  that  during  the  last  10  years 
the  receipts  of  the  stockyards  have  increased  vastly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    In  what  respect  was  it  better. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  yards  were  cleaned  oftener. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  principal  difference,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Bkown.  That  is  the  principal  difficulty  we  find,  as  oominis- 
sion  men,  and  the  principal  objection  from  the  producers. 

The  Chairsian,  Aod  the  charges  have  not  advanced! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  stockyards  charges  have  advanced.  Th^  ad- 
vanced in  September  or  October  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  advance!  What  are  the 
charges! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  yardage  on  hogs  is  10  cents  a  head,  and  on  cattle 
I  think  they  wore  raised  from  25  to  35  cents  a  head. 

The  Chaibsian.  Is  there  any  serious  complaint  on  the  part  of  any- 
body that  the  charges  are  too  high! 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  had  a  complaint  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  divorce  the  stockyards 
from  the  packci's,  and  leave  both  under  private  control! 

Mr.  Bkown.  I  think  it  would  be  possible,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  everybody  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  the  present  system  of  unified  con- 
trol is  better! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  better,  because  I  think  the  minute  jou  go 
into  Government  control  you  get  into  political  control. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  Do  you  think  that  if 
they  were  divorced  and  that  the  stockyards  passed  into  other  privatA 
hands,  distinct  from  the  private  parties  who  own  the  packing  nousefl, 
that  would  be  a  guaranty  of  any  improvement! 

Mr,  Brown.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  you  would  immedi- 
ately limit  the  buying  power.  The  buying  power  now  is  interested  ia 
the  control  of  stocWards. 

The  Chairman,  There  would  be  no  competition  even  then  on  the 
part  of  the  stockyards  which  would  inspire  them  to  render  better 
service  or  secure  the  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be,  and  I  think  that  pricee 
would  advance ;  that  their  yardage  charges,  and  their  hay  charges, 
and  so  forth,  would  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  believe  you  stated  your  objection  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  that  politics  would  insinuate  itself  into  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  one  reason ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  the  Government  requir- 
ing the  railroads  to  acquire  and  operate  the  stockyards! 

Mr.  Brown.  If  the  stockyards  would  not  be  operated  any  better 
under  railroad  jurisdiction  than  the  railroads  are  operated,  I  thinfi 
it  would  be  an  infinite  disadvantage  for  them  to  come  under  rail- 
road control. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  As  a  rule,  not  speaking  of  the  last  year,  because 
it  was  an  abnormal  y6ar,  has  the  railroad  service  been  subject  to 
complaint! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  railroad  service  has  been  subject  to  complaint  in 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  for  over  10  years. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  way! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  principal  fault  has  been  with  the  late  arrival  of 
trains  of  live  stock,  necessitating  the  stock  being  carried  overnight, 
and  resulting  in  a  ^irinkage  in  value. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  what  would  be  the  added  objection  if  the 
railroads  operated  the  stock  yards?  Of  course  that  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrival  of  trains.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the 
railroads  would  not  put  the  stock  through  the  yards  as  rapidly  as 
the  packers  dol 

Mr.  BnowN.  Y'^ell,  the  packers  have  not  control  of  the  putting  of 
the  stock  through  the  stocK  yards;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  train  service 
is  concerned.  The  objection  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  the  train  service  is 
concerned,  during  the  past  10  years,  has  been  largely  at  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  At  their  own  terminals,  before  coming  to  the 
stock  yards? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  what  way  would  the  railroads  likely  be  neglectful  and 
impair  the  service,  as  compared  with  the  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Bkown.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  commission  man,  the 
railroad  would  not  be  interested  in  protecting  the  buying  of  live 
stock  at  the  stock  yards.     The  packers  are. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  the  producer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  the  producer  interested? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  producer  would  be  interested  in  any  increase  in 
the  buying  power. 


The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  reacts  on  the  buying  power 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that  if  you  will.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  capacity  of  the  packing  houses  is  in  no  sense  contingent 
on  the  question  of  who  owns  tne  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  be  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
,   packers  buying  in  the  stock  yards. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  would  buy  somewhere  elset 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  understand 
that. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  estimation,  they  would  commence  buying  in 
the  country  to  a  lara;er  extent  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  affect  the  commission  men,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  would  affect  the  commission  men  and  the 
producer,  because  the  producer  would  not  get  the  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  could  if  he  desired.  It  would  not  take 
away  any  competition. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  packers  do  not  go  into  the  country  in  groups. 
For  instance,  if  you  have  a  herd  of  five  cars  of  cattle  the  representa- 
tive of  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  and  Wilson  would  not  visit  you  in  a 
group  to  buy  that;  there  would  be  some  one  individual  buyer,  that 
would  try  to  buy  that  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  there  is  competition  in  the 
stock  yards? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Between  Morris  and  Armour! 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that?     Of  course,  the  charge  is 
pretty  generally  made  that  there  is  no  competition. 
10i3SS_l&, — 18 
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Mr.  Brown.  Because  I  am  a  Balesman,  and  I  have  received  bids 
from  eight  or  ten  different  packers  that  will  vary  from  25  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  hundred  on  the  same  consignment  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  same  day! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  offers  in  such  shape  as  you  could  sub- 
mit records  of  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  I  could  give  that  to  you  if 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  over  the  Ugures  when  I  re- 
turn to  Chicago,  because  I  am  actively  selling  stuff  there  myself. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  there  is  actual  competition  among 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  there  is. 

The  Chaikman.  You  know  it  has  been  proven,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  proven,  that  they  parcel  out  the  territory  as  to  purehasdng,  and 
do  not  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  such  statements,  that  those 
statements  have  been  made  here;  yesj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  statements  were  made  on 
records  that  were  found  in  the  offices  of  the  packing  houses. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  has  not  prevailed  in  the  Union  stockyards  since 
I  have  been  selling  stock  there,  since  1890, 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  such  pact,  that  eliminated  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Your  point  of  view  is  not  the  same  as  the  pro- 
ducer's, because  the  producer  thinks  there  is  such  an  agreement  be- 
tween them, 

Mr,  Brown.  Some  producers  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  impression  is  pretty  general 
among  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  largely  obtains  in  the  representatives  of 
range  cattle  associations.  I  no  not  think  that  applies  or  had  applied 
among  the  producers  in  the  corn  belt,  where  most  of  the  stock  is 
raised  and  fed. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  going  out  and 
purchasing  cattle  in  the  country  by  the  representatives  of  the  packers 
would  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  would  that  only  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  packing  houses? 

Mr,  Brown,  I  think  it  would  if  they  lost  interest  in  their  stock- 
yards. The  stockyards  now  are  their  baby.  If  they  lost  interest, 
whatever  earnings  they  may  have  out  of  the  stockyards,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  feel  as  friendly  to  the  stockyards,  or  feel  as  friendly 
to  buying  stock  in  stockyards. 

Senator  NoRRis,  Do  you  know  what  packers  own  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not.  All  I  know  is  the  testimony  that  was  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Heney  at  a  recent  investigation,  at  which  Annoor 
was  said  to  have  acquired  an  interest. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  Armour  is  the  only  one  that  has  an  in- 
terest in  it,  what  would  prevent  the  other  packers  going  out  in  the 
country  and  buying  stock,  and  why  would  they  not  do  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  They  do.    Swift  &  Co.  are  doing  it  auite  extensively. 

Senator  Nobris.  1>o  they  buy  in  the  Chicago  stockyards! 
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Mr.  Bbown.  Yea. 

Senator  Noebis.  And  they  have  no  interest  in  the  stockyards, 
have  they  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  Cudahy  buyinjj;  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  buys  very  little  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  he  buy  out  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Brown.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  country. 

Senator  Nobris.  And  ships  in? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  ships  to  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  he  not  smp  into  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  he  not  have  a  packing  plant  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  you  say  the  complaint  you  have  found  from 
the  producers  of  stock,  or  the  principal  complaint,  is  that  they  do 
not  Iteep  the  stock  yards  clean? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  complaint  that  is  received  in  almost  every 
live-stock  market  in  the  country — yes,  sir;   I  think. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  they  make  any  ■  complaint  about  the  price 
they  have  to  pay  for  corn  and  hay  and  other  feeds? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;   there  have  iw^n  complaints  of  that  nature. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  that  almost  universal  f 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  at  times  that  has  been  universal,  particularly  . 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  when  prices  for  hay  and  corn  have 
reached  such  abnormal  figures. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  profit  that  the 
stock  yards  make  on  the  hay  and  feed  they  sell  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  I  have  not  seen  any  statement  of  that  kind.  I  think 
they  are  obtainable  by  the  Biireim  of  Markets. 

Senator  Norris.  We  have  some  of  them  in  this  investigation. 
Those  that  have  been  shown  here  were  apparently — or  at  least,  they 
struck  me  as  being — something  enormous  in  the  way  of  profit  that 
was  made  on  hay  and  grain.  We  have  them  here  for  a  great  many 
years  for  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards,  both  as  to  hay  and  grain. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  to  put  it  in  a  sentence,  your  theory  woukl 
be  that,  while  the  stock  yaras  are  not  model  as  they  are  now,  yet 
you  know  of  no  way  to  benefit  the  situation;  and  so  you  say  wc 
had  better  take  the  evils  we  have  rather  than  to  run  the  chance  of 
getting  something  worse? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  every  interest,  from  the  producer  through  to 
the  consumer,  would  like  to  solve  that,  and  I  nave  not  heard  any 
sane  suggestions  from  anybody  that  would  improve  those  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  your  idea  is  that,  so  far  as  this  packer  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  we  had  better  let  the  stock  yards  alone  just  as 
they  are? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  would  be  my  idea  until  some  better  solution 
was  offered,  and  it  has  not  been  offered  yet,  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Nobris.  In  other  words,  the  present  system  is  the  best  that 
has  been   proposed   so  far? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  under  the  efficiency  that  the  packers  display 
in  ail  departments,  they  are  handling  the  stock  yards,  if  they  do 
own  the  stock  yards — which  I  do  not  know  personally — in  a  very 
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efficient  maimer,  nnd  I  think  the  management  of  the  stock  yarda 
at  present  is  certainly  infinitely  superior  to  what  it  would  be  if  it 
was  divorced  from  their  control. 

The  Chairman,  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there,  if  you 
please  ? 

Do  you  think  that  the  packing  houses,  owning  the  stock  yards 
and  absorbing  that  profit,  secure  greater  economy  and  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  the  two,  making  a  unit  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Brown.    I  do. 

The   Chairman.  Uniting  the  two  processes? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  think  that  could  be  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  is  better  for  the  packing  houses  to 
absorb  the  profits  arising  from  the  stock  yards,  rather  than  to  have 
those  profits  go  to  an  independent  concern  or  set  of  individuals! 

Mr,  Brown.  I  would  not  object  to  the  profits  going  to  an  inde- 
pendent conceiii,  if  the  independent  concern  would  snow  the  same 
efficiency  as  the  packing  houses,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  packers  to  have 
powers  that  discharge  the  functions  of  the  commission  men? 

Mr,  Brown.  It  would.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  absorb  those  profits! 

Mr.  Brown.  That  would  be  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
country  would  wish  to 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  think  the  packing  houses 
and  stockyards  have  the  confidence  of  the  country! 

Mr,  Brown.  Not  entirely ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  is  not  an  argument,  is  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  Hardly. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  packing  houses,  then,  could  establish  a 
group  system  and  handle  the  packing  houses  and  handle  the  stock- 
yards, and  develop  the  function  of  commission  men,  would  you  then 
think  that  they  might  purchase  cattle  cheaper  than  they  are  pur- 
chased at  present,  and  aosorb  those  profits,  too? 

Mr.  Brown,  That  is  something  like  the  packers  or  anybody  else 
trying  to  purchase  all  the  corn  crop  or  all  the  wheat  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  impossible,  but  I  was  just  discussing 
the  theory.  It  would  be  desirable  if  they  could  do  it,  it  would  se- 
cure greater  efficiency,  would  it  not! 

Mr,  BuowN,  If  that  was  the  result  and  the  consumer  could  grt 
his  daily  food  cheaper,  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  result. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  buying  power  that  the 
packers  possess,  and  therefore  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  should 
retain  their  control  of  the  stockyards? 

Mr,  Bkown,  The  Chicago  stockyards  have  a  killing  capacity  of 
about  42,000  hogs  a  day,  for  instance,  and  during  the  times  when  the 
receipts  equal  or  exceed  that  figure,  the  packers  buy  to  their  CBpacity. 
If  through  some  legislation  their  interest  in  the  stockyards  was 
divorced  in  a  compulsory  way  and  they  lost  all  interest  in  public 
stockyards,  they  could  go  to  the  country  and  buy  this  live  stock, 
and  they  would  not  have  the  same  interest  in  protecting  the  receipts 
at  the  public  stockyards  that  they  do  at  the  present  time- 
Senator  Norris.  In  that  case  there  would  not  be  any  stockyards) 
Would  not  the  stockyards  go  out  of  business  if  they  did  that? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  there  is  quite  an  independent  buying  power  at 
the  stockyards.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  especially  is  this 
true,  and  eastern  dippers  and  smaller  dealers  absorb  from  8,000 
to  10,000  cattle  a  day. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Could  not  they  buy  in  the  same  way  that  the 
packers  did? 

Mr.  Bkown.  Yes:  they  could. 

Senator  Norris.  If  they  did  that,  if  all  did  that,  and  all  that  in- 
terest were  eliminated,  and  all  the  commission  men  eliminated,  and 
the  profit  in  hay  and  grain  were  eliminated,  would  not  that  result  in 
an  economy  that  would  give  the  consumer  more  for  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  we  eliminate  the  packers  from  control  of 
the  stockyards,  you  are  afraid  that  the  yards  mi^t  go  out  in  th& 
country  and  buy  direct? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  the  packers? 

Senator  Norris.  The  packers;  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
.stockyards  entirely? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  a  big  saving  if  that  could  be  done, 
would  it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
possibly,  as  far  as  the  commission  men  are  concerned.  The  yardage 
charges  are  a  bagatelle,  and  the  loss  to  the  producer  in  the  compe- 
tition he  receives  in  the  main  public  stockyards  of  the  country  would 
be  a  hundredfold  more  than  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  he  would 
save  and  the  bagatelle  lie  would  save  on  the  yardage  charges. 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  go  on  the  theory  that  there  would  be  no 
competition  in  the  country  in  buying  the  stock,  and  that  may  be 
right,  too— 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  certain  packers  would 
buy  in  certain  localities.     That  would  be  my  thought  on  the  mattef. 

Th<   "  ■'  '        '  '  •■   ■     •        -      - 


The  Chairman.  Altliough  you  do  not  think  they  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  do  not  do  it  in  the  public  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  divide  the 
country  up  in  such  a  way  so  they  would  stay  out  of  each  others' 
territoiT? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  give  them  full  credit  for  having  all  the 
ability  in  the  world,  and  I  know  I  could. 

Senator  Norris.  Well  if  you  were  rujining  a  great  big  establish- 
ment like  Swift  &  Co.  and  were  out  buying  in  your  territory  and 
there  happened  to  be  a  shortage  of  stock  before  you  went  into  the 
other  man's  territory^  would  you  shut  down  your  business  in  order 
to  avoid  that  competition? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might,  if  I  had  an  agreement  with  the  other  fellow 
to  do  it;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  of  course.  The  question  arises '  at  once» 
would  that  agreement  be  profitable — to  run  it  indeterminately — to 
keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  if  they  kept  up  the  price  of  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  But  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  stock  in  some 
locality. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  they  would  agree  not  to  com- 
pete? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  there  would  he  any  incentive  to  raise 
prices  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  do  it  now! 

Mr.  Brown,  On  account  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  law  would  not  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  they  would  have  a  larger  territory  to  cover. 

The  Chairman,  But  that  would  not  produce  any  more  cattle. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  would  be  the  difference? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  point  I  tried  to  bring  out  and  make  clear  to 
all  of  you  was  that  there  would  not  be  the  competition,  because  they 
would  not  go  into  the  territory,  whereas  they  do  go  into  the  open 
iimrket  now  and  buy. 

The  Chairsian.  'i'ou  think  that  under  this  system  they  would  do 
what  a  great  many  people  think  they  do  now? 

Mr,  Brown.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  not  the  same  incentive  for  these  men  to 
eliminate  competition  now  as  there  would  be  then? 

Mr.  Brown,  I  do  not  know.     You  mean  in  the  public  market) 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  opportunity,  but 
the  same  incentive, 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  the  public  market  their  bids  are  known  to 
everybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Why  can 
they  not  agree  to  make  the  same  bid  and  eliminate  competition  in  the 
stock  yards,  with  the  same  incentive  for  doiog  so!  I  do  not  mean  the 
same  opportunity. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  could  they  not  make  different  bids,  and  let 
one  concern  get  the  bid,  and  then  prorate  afterwards? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  could  do  that,  but  the  machinery  of  buying, 
where  they  might  have  20  buyers  in  the  public  market,  now,  like 
Chicago,  that  would  probably  mean  they  would  have  to  have  10,000 
■  buyers  in  the  territory  tributary. 

Senator  Norrib.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  would  send  men 
cut  to  see  the  individual  farmers,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  In  case  they  did  that  they  would  need  an  army  of 
men,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  they  would  buy  of  the 
dealers  in  the  various  localities,  and  that  there  would  be  in  each  lo- 
cality several  buyers  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  mif^t  be. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  done  now  to  a  great  extent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  a  buyer  in  practically  every  town  where  there 
is  any  live  stock  raised,  which  practically  is  every  town  in  the  coun- 
try, hut  he  does  not  represent  a  packer. 

Senator  Norbis,  No  ;  he  is  buying  for  a  profit  for  himself. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  But  the  packers  would  buy  of  those  fellows,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brown,  They  might. 
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Senator  yoRius.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  do  that,  rather  than 
go  out  in  the  country  and  buy?  It  would  be  almost  an  indetenninate 
job  to  do  that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  do  go  into  the  country  and  buy  cattle  and  hogs, 
as  Mr.  Hoiicks  has  told  you. 

Senator  Norris.  They  know  some  man  that  has  several  carloads 
of  cattle,  perhaps;  but  in  all  the  little  towns  where  there  are  men 
who  have  only  five  or  six  hogs  or  two  or  three  steers,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  they  are  handled  now,  are  they  not,  by  the  local  dealer, 
to  a  great  extent  ? 

Mr,  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  of  a  little  town  in  my  country  that 
does  not  have  two  or  three  buyers  of  stock. 

Mr,  Brown.  You  are  absolutely  right.      ' 

Senator  Norris.  And  if  you  find  a  town  that  only  has  one  buyer, 
as  a  rule  fanners  are  hauling  their  stock  from  the  very  edge  of  that 
town  to  some  other  town  that  has  two  or  three  buyers. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  this  man  that  does  the  buying,  buys  it  him- 
self. He  is  not  an  agent  for  anybody,  but  he  buys  and  sells  it  again 
himself. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  the  big  packer  went  into  that  game  he  would  have 
to  have  one  buyer  in  ever?  town. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  he  followed  the  game  you  have  outlined, 
he  would  have  to  have  a  dozen  buyers  in  the  vicinity  of  every  town. 

Mr,  Bbown.  Well,  say  a  town  like  Adele,  Iowa,  which  is  a  good 
example.  There  is  no  necessity  of  more  than  one  or  two  buyers 
there.    They  can  cover  all  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  packing  houses  own  the  stock 
yards,  and  if  the  packers  were  deprived  of  that  profit  would  with- 
draw their  patronage  and  go  to  the  country  and  buy. 
,    Mr.  Brown.  That  is  my  thought ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  could  not  one  or  two  or  three  or  four 
packing  houses  that  owned  the  stock  yards  and  enjoyed  the  profits 
from  the  stock  yards,  could  they  not  put  out  of  business,  or  prevent 
from  coming  into  existence,  any  other  concern  that  could  not  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  stock  yards? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  not  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  they  have  or  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  8  or  10  packing  concerns  like  that  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  interested  in  the 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  CH.\iRsrAN.  What  ones  are  interested,  and  what  ones  are  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  one  I  know  was  developed  by  Mr.  Honey, 
and  that  was  said  to  be  Armour. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  getting  ait  is  whether  you  know 
whether  they  own  a  stockyard  or  whether  mey  have  a  working  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  stockyard. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not,  I  do  not  know  what  the  agreement  ia. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  among  several  packers  or  Armour  owns 
it  alone. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  we  will  assume  that  Armour  owns  his  pack- 
ing house,  and  that  he  owns  the  stockyards,  and  tJiat  he  eajoya  the 
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profits  of  the  stockyards,  and  that  nobody  else  does.  Yet,  if  they 
were  divorced  from  him,  he  would  go  to  the  country  and  buy,  and 
these  nine  other  concerns,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  stock- 
yards now,  would  go  to  the  country  and  buy  if  Mr.  Axmour  did  not 
enjoy  the  profits.    How  do  you  figure  that  out? 

Mr.  Brown,  Well,  at  the  present  time,  the  Chicago  market  receives 
receipts  because  of  the  interest  the  pacKers  have  in  that  market,  or 
one  packer,  and  the  whole  country  feels  that  the  Chicago  market  is 
an  open  market  and  can  receive  competition  from  8  or  10  or  20 
buyers. 

The  Chairman.  But  here  is  the  point.  You  said  if  we  were  to 
divorce  these  stockyards  from  Armour  that  the  packers  would  all 
go  to  the  country,  because  Armour  would  lose  the  profit  on  the  stock- 
yards.   Do  you  think  your  conclusion  is  justified  1 

Mr.  Brown,  I  think  that  would  be  the  ultimate  result. 

The  Chairman,  Why  is  it  that  nine  of  those  packing  houses  do  not 
enjoy  those  profits  now,  and  yet  do  not  go  to  the  country  to  buy? 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  largely  "because,  apparently,  I  think  the  pack- 
ers, if  anyone  has  any  interest  in  any  particular  organization,  they 
all  seem  to  have  a  harmonizing  feeling  in  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  point,  is  it  not — that  harmonizing 
feeling ! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  is  shown  all  over  the  United  States,  in 
all  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris,  Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  competition  would 
be  very  fierce  between  men  having  that  kind  of  feeling? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  that  of  necessity  arises. 

Senator  Norris.  If  Armour  owns  the  packing  house  in  Chicago, 
and  I  own  a  packing  house  in  Chicago,  then  Swift  &  Co.  would  not 
patronize  them,  but  would  buy  their  goods  direct  from  the  producer — 
why  would  not  Swift  &  Co.  do  the  same  thing  if  Armour  owned  the 
stockyards  in  Chicago,  unless  he  had  more  of  a  friendly  feeling  and 
was  less  inclined  to  compete  against  him  than  against  me? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  the  packers,  as  a  whol3,  would  be  very 
foolish  if  they  did  not  have — almost  every  other  line  of  industry 
has — a  certain  policy.  They  adopt  that  policy,  and  they  follow  it, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  the  packers  would  not  try  to  force 
a  market  lower  if  tne  conditions  warranted  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  if  we  should  take  some  step  that  would 
make  Armour  part  with  his  stockyards,  you  think  that  would  send 
all  10  concerns  scurrying  to  the  country? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  they  would  be  jealous  of  Armour  going  to  the 
country  and  gettinghogs  lower  than  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  reason  for  Mr.  Armour  going 
any  more  than  these  others! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  is  the  policy  they  would  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  lose  interest? 

Mr.  Brown.  Armour  and  the  other  packing  companies. 

The  Chairma:^.  But  the  other  packing  companies,  I  understand, 
have  no  interest 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  an  interest  in  the  stockyards  would 
it  not  render  it  impossible  for  a  new  concern  to  come  in  there  that  did 
not  share  in  theprofits? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  could  do  that  now. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  what? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  new  packing  house  can  get  in  there  at  any  tiin& 

The  Chairman.  Well,  has  there  been  any  new  one  established 
lately? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes ;  some  smaller  companies  that  did  not  amount  to 
anything  five  or  ten  years  ago  have  reached  almost  as  large  propor- 
tions now  as  the  Big  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Independent  Packing  Co.  has  perhaps  grown  the 
most  in  the  last  five  years.  They  can  kill  3,000  ho^  a  day,  whereas 
formerly  they  could  not  kill  more  than  500  a  day.  Besides  the  Inde- 
pendent there  are  Boyd  &  Lunham  and  Miller  &  Hart.  They  have 
ill  grown.  They  have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  in  most 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  their  growth  been  gradual,  or  has  it  been 
sudden  during  the  war? 

Mr,  Brown,  I  would  say  that  it  has  been  gradual — during  the  last 
10  years.  Of  course,  they  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  business 
during  the  war. 

Senator  Norkis,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  is  not  true:  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Armour  owns  the  Chicago  stockyards, 
and  Swift  does  not  own  any  interest  in  it,  is  it  not  true,  nevertheless, 
that  for  the  last  three  years,  or  any  one  of  the  last  three  years.  Swift 
has  bought  more  stock  in  the  Chicago  market  than  Armour  has? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  is  true.  They  have  a  greater  killing  ca- 
pacity in  the  Chicago  yards,  the  two  packmg  houses  that  they  operate. 

Senator  Norrib.  That  has  not  been  true,  has  it,  that  because  a  pack- 
ing company  does  not  own  a  stockyard  that  it  boycotts  it  and  goes 
out  in  the  country  and  buys  the  stock? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know  that  that  has  been  true ;  Swift  &  Co.  have 
probably  bought  more  hogs  in  the  country  than  any  other  packer. 

Senator  Norris,  And  they  have  bought  more  in  the  stockyards,  too, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norrib.  In  other  words,  they  have  bought  stock  every- 
where? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  they  have,    I  think  their  records  show  that. 

The  Chairman,  Then,  sizing  up  the  situation  generally,  your  only 
suggestion  would  be  to  clean  out  these  stockyards  a  little  better? 

Mr,  Brown.  Well,  that  is  the  suggestion  that  comes  the  oftenest  to 
us  from  our  customers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  very  simple  solution  of  a  very  .diffi- 
cult problem,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  turn  the 
hose  on  these  stockyards? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  the  stockyards  would  like  us  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  could  afford  to  do  that. 

Senator  NoRRis.  He  would  not  want  a  hose.  He  would  want  a 
manure  fork. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  sluice  enough  you  could  wash  it  into  a 
storm  sewer.    Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Brown,  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Uonday,  January  20, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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HOMSAT,  JAHUABT  20,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aobictjltdbb  and  FoREflTEY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
committee  met,  pursuant  to  adiournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
iuilding,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Qorej  presiding, 
nt:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and 
orth,  jr. 

;or  NoRRis  (presiding).  We  will  hear  Mr.  Buckingham,  of 
.  now.  if  he  is  ready.  . 

[ENT  OF  UB.  E.  BUCKDIQEAH,  VICE  FRESISEITT  bJHi  OEH- 
,  HAJ1A0ER  OF  THE  UlTION  STOCK  YARDS  CO.,  OF  OHAHA, 


or  NoitHis.  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. 
iocKiNQHAM.  My  name  is  E.  Buckingham,  gentlemen,  and  I 
I  president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Jhairman,  I  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee  because  this 
;  to  do  with  the  public  stockyards,  with  one  of  which  I  am 
ed,  and,  because  I  believe  this  committee  is  entitled  to  all  the 
ition  it  can  possibly  be  given  to  enable  it  to  properly  consider 

on  the  bill, 
actual  workings  of  a  large  stockyards,  where  a  live-stock 

is  maintained,  is  probably  less  understood  than  almost  any 
lublic  utility.  Many  people  believe  that  the  Stock  Yards 
>loy.the  commission  men,  and  that  it  buys  live  stock  for  the 
,  and  that  it  has,  in  a  general  way,  control  over  the  prices  paid 
1  stock— such  is  not  the  case.  The  Stock  Yards  Co.  simply 
s  the  facilities  and  service  for  the  accouamodation  of  live 
om  the  time  the  railroads  deliver  the  shipments  at  the  market 
ley  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  shipper,  feeder-buyer,  or 

in  other  words,  it  is  simply  the  bridge  over  which  live  stock 
n  going  from  the  railroads  to  the  final  buyer,  whether  it  is 
.1  packers,  who  buy  for  slaughter,  or  others  who  buy  to  take 
k  back  to  the  country  for  feeding  purposes  or  to  ship  to  other 
;  or  killing  plants. 

stock  brought  into  the  market  by  the  railroads  is,  in  some 
it  to  the  unfoading  chutes  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
Chairman.  You  are  describing  the  methods  of  transacting 
1  there! 
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Mr.  BucEiNGHAM.  Ycs,  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Kepeat  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  the  duties  of  a  stack- 
yards company.  I  believe  that  it  is  less  understood  than  almost  any 
other  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  take  the  cattle  from  where  the; 
are  loaded  on  the  train  out  in  Wyoming  and  state  the  details  of  thft 
process. 

Mr.  Bdckinoham.  Will  you  let  me  continue  my  prepared  state- 
ment, sir,  and  then  afterwards  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  infor- ' 
mation  which  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Kepeat  the  last  sentence,  because  I  have  just  coin& 
in  and  I  did  not  tmderstaud. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  said  the  live  stock  brought  into  the  market 
by  the  railroads  is,  in  some  cases,  set  to  the  unloading  chutes  by 
the. railroads  themselves,  but  at  some  of  the  larger  markets  where 
the  switching  facilities  are  separate  or  owned  by  the  Stock  Yards 
Co.,  the  cars  are  set  on  the  transfer  tracks  by  the  railroads,  and 
after  inspection,  as  required  under  the  interstate  commerce  safety 
appliance  act,  they  are  switched  to  the  unloading  chutes  for  un- 
loading. The  work  of  unloading  is  performed  by  the  Stock  Yards 
Co.,  who  are  paid  for  such  service  by  the  railroads.  After  the  stock 
is  set  to  the  unloading  chutes  and  before  it  can  be  unloaded,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  employees  to  check 
over  all  waybills  before  giving  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  permission  to 
unload  the  stock. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  after  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  car? 

Mr.  BucKiKGHAM.  After  they  liave  been  driven  out  of  the  car 
into  the  chute;  that  is,  they  stand  directly  next  to  the  car,  do  you 
not  see? 

Immediately  after  unloading  the  stock  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it 
in  the  unloading  chutes  until  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  em- 
ployees have  personally  inspected  each  load  for  scabbies  or  other 
diseases,  after  which  inspection  the  stock  is  delievered  to  the  owner 
or  his  representative,  and  then  the  transportation  ceases,  unless  it 
is  a  shipment  simply  unloading  for  rest,  feed,  and  water,  in  which 
case,  after  the  length  of  time  I'equired  by  law,  it  is  reloaded  and 
delivered  to  the  railroad  that  is  to  handle  it  on  to  destination,  the 
railroad  company  paying  for  the  switcliing  in  and  out,  and  also  for 
the  unloading  and  loading.  The  feed  is  paid  for  by  the  owner  either 
at  the  time  of  feeding  or  by  being  added  to  the  billing  as  "back 
charges." 

When  the  stock  is  for  sale  it  goes  to  the  pens  assigned  for  sale 
purposes.  The  amount  of  feed  ordered  by  the  owner  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  commission  men,  is  fed  the  stock  by  the  Stock  Yards. 
Co.,  and  the  commission  men  or  their  employees  wafer  the  stock 
when,  in  their  judgent,  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Each  pen  is  provided 
with  a  water  trough  and  water  connection,  so  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  do,  on  the  part  of  the  commission  men,  is  to  put  the  plug-  J 
in  the  trough  and  turn  on  the  water.  The  commission  men  sort  the- 
stock,  classifying  it  as  may  best  suit  the  market  requirements  and', 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  best  prices.  After  the  stock  is  sold  the- 
commission  men  drive  it  to  the  scales  of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  where 
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"it  is  carefully  weighed  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  weighmaster,  and, 
usually,  a  representative  of  the  buyer  and  seller  are  present  when 
the  scales  are  balanced,  to  see  that  the  proper  weight  is  arrived  at, 
but  in  every  case  a  repi'esentative  of  trie  seller  is  present,  as  it  is 
imperative  that  he  furnish  the  weighmaster  at  the  time  the  weight 
is  made  the  name  of  the  seller  and  the  purchaser,  so  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  placed  on  the  weight  ticket  at  the  time. 

After  weighing,  the  Yards  Co.  employees  yard  the  stock  and  lock 
it  up  and  finally  delivei-  it  to  the  purchaser  upon  demand,  or  in  the 
case  of  stock  to  be  shipped  out,  drives  it  to  tlie  chutes  for  loading. 
Stock  purchased  by  traders  is  delivered  to  them  on  demand,  after 
weighing,  and  they  or  their  employees  drive  it  to  that  part  of  the 
yards  assigned  to  them  for  holding  stock  for  sale. 

The  Stock  Yards  Co.  sell  to  the  traders  all  necessary  feed  at  the 
same  prices  charged  all  other  parties.  Frequently  stock  sold  to 
tradei-s  is  resold  and  shipped  out  the  same  day  it  is  purchased  by 
them,  but,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  stock  is  held  a  number  of 
days  before  finally  disposed  of. 

The  Stockyards  Co.'s  revenue  comes  from: 

First,  Switching  charges  it  collects  from  the  railroads  where  it 
owns  the  switching  facilities,  and  performs  the  work  of  switching 
the  cars  of  stock  to  and  from  the  unloading  chutes.  Also  the  rail- 
roads pay  Stockyards  Co.  for  unloading  and  loading  stock. 

Second,  Its  yardage  charges,  which  are  a  stipulated  amount  per 
head  on  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep,  this  to  cover  the  use  of  pens,  and 
service  of  weighing. 

Third.  Its  earnings  on  the  sale  of  feed. 

The  Chairman.  It  ranges  about  what? 

Mr.  BucKiKOHAM.  The  price  at  Omaha  for  the  past  25  years  has 
been  25  cents  per  head  on  cattle,  10  cents  a  head  on  calves — less  than 
400  pounds,  I  think  it  is — 8  cents  on  hogs,  and  5  cents  on  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  variation  in  25  years? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  variation  for  approximately  25  years. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  so  much  a  head? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  rent,  practically? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  use  of  the  pens  and  the 
services,  and  for  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  animala, 
protecting  them,  and  being  responsible  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  insurance  and  care? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  insurance  and  care. 

The  above  comprises  the  duties  of  a  stockyards  company.  They 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  prices  of  live  stock,  nor  do  they  in 
any  way  influence  the  prices. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  where  they  refer  to  stockyards,  as  far  as  the  same 
affects  the  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  of  Omaha  (Ltd.),  which  is  a 
modern  public  stockyard  in  every  respect,  covering  about  200  acres 
of  ground,  including  a  switching  terminal  of  34  miles  of  track  in  and 
about  the  yards  and  packing  houses,  as  well  as  other  industries 
served  by  it.  The  physical  value  of  the  plant,  based  on  prices  pre- 
vailing in  1915-16,  is  approximately  $10,000,000. 
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I  am  speaking  of  the  Omaha  yards  now,  altogether. 

In  addition  to  $700,000  worth  of  bonds,  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  company  is  74,963  shares,  of  a  par  value  of  $7,496,300,  held  by 
796  shareholders — none  of  these  are  packing  companies.  Individuu 
members  of  packing  firms  and  members  of  their  immediate  familiar 

15  in  all,  hold  a  total  of  20,604  shares,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
stock.  There  is  held  by  executors  and  trustees,  also  reli^ous  and 
educational  interests,  54  in  all,  a  total  of  12,188  shares,  or  16  per  ccatt 
of  the  total  stock.  Other  shareholders,  male,  309  in  all,  hold  23i!8} 
shares,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  total  stock,  and  418  female  shareholotn 
hold  18,936  shares,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  These  latter  tw 
items,  you  will  note,  together  make  42,171  shares,  which  is  more  thu 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  add  to  this  the  stock  held  by  execnton 
ana  trustees,  and  religious  and  educational  bodies  (12,188)  shares,  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  statement  that  tix 
packers  have  a  controlling  ownership  is  not  correct,  and  that  they 
have  control  of  the  yards  is  equally  untrue.  One  packer,  namely, 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  the  immediate  family,  own  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  total  stock  owned  by  packers'  families 

The  Chairman.  Owned  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bdckinoham,  Mr.  Armour? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  said  he  and  his  family  own  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  stock,  of  this  27  per  cent  owned  by  packers,  his  family 
owns  the  greater  proportion,  and  he,  naturally,  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  yards  because  of  the  revenue  resulting  to  him 
therefrom,  which  is  no  greater,  however,  than  to  each  of  the  other 
shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  they' own. 

The  following  compilation  brings  out  more  clearly  the  extent  t» 
which  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held,  the  number  of  shares  in  the 
various  States— male  and  female  shareholders  being  shown  sepa- 
rately— this  latter  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  investment  feature 
of  the  stock ;  many  women,  as  well  as  men,  of  moderate  circumstances 
having  purchased  the  stock  from  time  to  time  as  a  safe  investmoit 
which  would  bring  them  a  reasonable  return.  It  has  become  a  prac- 
tice among  financial  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  to  advise  womm 
of  small  means  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  C&, 
of  Omaha,  stock  as  a  conservative,  safe  investment. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  holdings  of  the  15  individual 
members  of  packers'  families,  as  set  out  above. 

Now  I  will  put  a  statement  in  here  that  gives  the  number  of  share- 
holders and  the  number  of  shares,  male  and  female  holders  sepa- 
rately, in  the  different  States,  and,  as  you  will  see,  the  stock  is  held  in 
33  States. 
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Majority  of  shareholderi. 
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Chairman,  Do  producers  own  much  of  this  stock? 

Buckingham.  Now,  when  you  ask  me  whose  these  54^59  peo- 

;  scattered  all  over  the  United  Statute,  I  can  not  tell  you  who 

re. 

Chairman.  Further  than  the  packing  people? 

Buckingham.  I  give  you  that  specifically.    There  is  another 

ent  annexed,  to  this  that  gives  the  holdings  of  the  educational 

ligious  institutions,  also  executors  and  trustees  in  the  different 

and  they  are  in  11  States— California,  Connecticut,  Colorado^ 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  South 
I,  and  Virginia, 
}  statement  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Buckingham  is  quoted  in 

follows:) 
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The  above  facts,  we  feel  sure,  will  convince  the  committee  that  tiu 
statement  of  ownership  control  of  the  Omaha  stockyards  by  tlH 
packing  companies  is  not  true.  Therefore,  the  entire  charge  of  pacbr 
control  is  untrue  as  far  as  the  Omaha  market  ia  concerned,  becann 
the  only  control  anyone  can  have  of  the  Omaha  yards  is  through  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  shareholders. 

The  statement  of  receipts  of  live  stock  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  below  (which,  incidentally,  shows  the  wide  scope  of 
country  served  by  the  Omaha  yards) ,  also  statement  of  disposition  of 
stock,  shows  the  extent  of  the  buying  for  the  packers  at  Omaha — both 
large  and  small — and  that  considerable  live  stock  is  purchased  it 
Omaha  for  shipment  to  other  packing  points.  The  latter  statemest 
will  also  show  a  large  amount  of  partly  fat  and  feeder  cattle  pin- 
chased  at  Omaha  for  feeding  purposes.  A  great  many  of  the  p&rt^ 
fat  cattle  are  purchased  in  direct  competition  with  the  packers,  to  be 
taken  to  the  country  for  finishing  purposes,  before  coming  to  the 
market  again. 

I  will  offer  a  statement  that  shows  the  receipts  for  the  year  1918. 

(The  statement  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Buckingham  is  as  follows:) 

Receipt i  tor  the  year  1918. 
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Then  I  will  give  you  a  table  giving  disposition  of  stock  iar  the 
year  1918. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Buckingham  here,  is  as  followe:) 

Disposition  of  stock,  year  1918. 
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In  addition  to  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Cudaliy  Packing  Co.,  Mon'is  & 
Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co,  there  are  located  at  Omaha,  eight  smaller 
packing  companies,  namely : 

South  Omaha  Packing  Co. 

Hoffman  Bros. 

Mid- West  Packing  Co. 

Roth  Packing  Co. 

Mayerowich  &  Vail. 

Pat.  O'Dea. 

Hi^ins  Pacldiig  Co. 

M.  Glassburg. 
All  buying  more  or  less  live  stock  on  the  Omaha  market,  in  com- 
petition with  the  larger  packers,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  theip, 
except  the  Mid- West  Packing  Co.  (which  has  just  started),  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  best  evidence  that 
they  are  not  being  interfered  with  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Lincoln  Packing  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Sinclair  &  Co.,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Morrell  &.  Co.,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Wilson 
A  Co.,  of  Chica^  and  Kansas  City,  maintain  buyers  at  Omaha,  and 
purchase  in  considerable  numbers  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  connection,  J,  W.  Murphj  and  Schwartz  &  Son  purchased 
716,333  head  of  hogs  at  Omaha  in  1918,  in  competition  with  the 
packers,  largely  for  shipment  to  packing  companies  at  other  points. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  larger  packers,  through  their 
stockyards  influence,  prevent  the  smaller  or  independent  packers 
from  locating  or  doing  business  at  the  alleged  "  controlled  "  markets, 
desire  to  say  that  at  Omaha,  in  the  case  of  Hoffman  Bros.,  whose 

{lacking  plant  was  built  about  seven  years  ago,  their  building  is 
ocated  on  land  sold  to  them  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Mid- West  Packing  Co.,  whose  plant  was  ciHupleted 
and  put  in  operation  later  in  1918. 

The  Chadihan.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  point.  What  is  it  that 
applies  to  them? 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAU.  The  land  that  the  Hoffman  Bros,  plant  is  lo- 
cated on  was  sold  to  him  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Mid-West  plant,  it  applies  to  them  the  same  way — tJie  land 
was  sold  to  them  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  That  is  within  the  last 
18  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  O'Dea  Packing  Co.,  part  of  the  land  used  by 
their  plant  is  owned  by  Stock  Yards  Co.  and  leased  to  O'Dea  at  a 
nominal  figure.  In  the  case  of  Mayerowich  &  Vail,  their  present 
location  was  traded  to  them  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  for  their  old, 
obsolete  plant,  part  of  wliich  ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  new, 
modern  horse  sales  barn.  Enough  money  consideration  went  along 
with  this  deal  to  enable  Mayerowich  &  Vail  to  build  their  present 
modern  plant.  The  Higgins  Packing  Co.  also  had  an  old  plant 
located  where  part  of  the  new  horse  bam  now  is,  for  which  they 
were  given  a  good  price,  enabling  them  to  put  up  their  modem 

Plant  adjacent  to  (across  the  street)  the  stockyards.     The  Higgins 
acking  Co.  is  now  building  a  large  addition,  with  the  intention  of 
doing  Business  on  a  much  larger  scale.     The  Skinner  Packing  Co. 
recently  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  stockyards  district,  and  are 
10136!)— 1»— 17 
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putting  up  a  plant  of  considerable  proportions,  and  will  spend  alto- 
gether probably  $2,000,000  before  the  plant  is  completed.  They  have 
an  understanding  with  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  by  which  the  latter 
will  furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  the  driveway  from  the  stock- 
yards to  their  plant.  Further,  will  state  that  there  are  several  loca- 
tions directly  adjacent  to  the  stocliyards  that  can  be  secured  at  a 
reasonable  figure  for  packing  house  purposes. 

Mr,  Skinner's  plant,  1  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators, 
is  being  built  by  the  Skinner  Bros.,  who,  as  you  may  know,  Senator 
Noiris,  are  ininning  an  immense  big  macaroni  plant  in  Omaha.  They 
are  now  selling  the  third  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock  with  which  to 
build  this  plant. 

.  The  Higgins  people,  I  believe,  also  are  selling  a  large  amount  of 
stock  to  acquire  money  with  which  to  build  the  addition  to  their 
plant.  They  propose  to  make  a  good,  big  plant  out  of  it.  They  are 
right  adjacent  to  the  stock  yards.  Now,  with  reference  to  packers — 
I  am  trying  to  answer  these  things  that  were  brouglit  out  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  just  as  they  come — controlling 
live  stock  newspapers  at  packing  centers — as  far  as  Omaha  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  the  case.  The  Drovers'  Joumal-Stockman,  which  is 
the  only  live  stock  paper  here,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Nefl 
estate,  and_not  one  dollar  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  a  packing  com- 
pany or  a  packer.  The  paper  is  supported,  largely,  by  the  commis- 
sion men  doing  business  at  the  Omaha  market,  who  pay  a  fixed 
amount  per  Copy  for  each  pajier  mailed  to  shippers,  for  which  they 
furnish  a  list;  that  is,  a  commission  firm  furnishes  this  paper  with  a 
list.  Were  it  not  for  this  support,  the  paper  would  soon  go  out  of 
existence.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  its  policy  really  is  con- 
trolled by  the  commission  men. 

As  to  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  Buildings — the  one  at  Omaha  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  who  rent  space  therein 
to  the  commission  men,  to  traders,  and  to  packers  for  office  room  as 
required,  Apjilications  for  space  are  taken  care  of  in  their  turn,  the 
oldest  application  receiving  first  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  pens  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that — I  would 
like  to  speak  right  there,  if  I  may,  of  the  farmers'  union.  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  on  the  Sims' 
bill,  and  they  talked  about  his  not  being  able  to  get  an  office  at  Omaha. 
He  did  not  go  ouite  far  enough  in  his  statement  to  make  the  matter 
plain.  When  tlie  coinpany's  committee  first  made  application  for 
an  office  building  and  also  for  cattle  pens,  I  told  them  that  we  did  not 
have  one  vacant  room  in  the  building,  and  that  is  true.  I  could  rent 
one  hundred  more  rooms  if  we  had  them,  lint  that  I  would  put  him 
on  the  list  and  fake  care  of  him  in  his  turn  just  exactly  the  same  as 
we  did  with  everybody  else.  I  offered  him  a  small  building  near  the 
hog  division  for  a  temporary  office,  but  it  was  not  big  enough — ^and 
I  made  that  offer  because  I  felt,  being  a  farm  organization,  I  was  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  position  in  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  him 
right  at  that  time,  and  that  somebody,  naturally,  would  criticize  me 
for  not  doing  if.  They  went  across  "the  viaduct  and  rented  a  room, 
quite  a  good  building,  and  I  gave  them  immediately  a  temporary 
Hssignment  of  cattle  pens:  that  is,  I  went  and  arranged  so  that  they 
could  have  a  share  of  the  pens  that  had  been  assign^  to  some  other 
fii-m  whose  busin&ss  was  not  heavy  at  that  time,  and  with  the  under- 
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stantlirifr  tliat  after  we  built  in  the  spring  additional  pens  they  would 
get  their  assignment. 

Later,  when  the  raili'oiids  were  turned  over  to  the  Federal  or-" 
ganization.  ail  of  the  railroad  agencies  were  consolidated  into  one. 
That  gave  nie  some  eight  or  ten  vacant  rooms.  Just  as  quickly  as 
that  developed.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Wyatts,  the  manager  of  the  farmers' 
organization,  and  offered  him  the  first  choice  of  those  rooms,  and  he 
took  four  of  them,  and  has  them  to-day.  They  are  in  the  Exchange 
Building,  and  that  puts  him  on  a  parity  in  every  respect  with  every 
fOii  I  mission  firm  doing  business  there,  except  that  maybe  his  office  is 
not  as  favorably  located  as  some  of  the  others. 

Senator  CiIhink-v.  Did  this  farm  organization  finally  get  the  num- 
ber of  pens  that  they  desired  ? 

Mr.  Blckin«iiam.  I  was  going  to  add,  Senator,  that  in  the  rear- 
rangement of  cattle  |)ens,  we  gave  them  all  of  the  pens  that  they 
asked  for;  aiid  not  only  that,  but  we  gave  them  a  special  assignment 
of  pens,  in  what  we  call  the  "traders'"  division,  so  that  they  could 
handle  their  feeder  cattle. 

Senator  {4ho:nna.  How  about  the  location;  did  you  give  it  to  them 
in  a  do.sirable  place? 

Mr.  Blckixoham.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  location  in  the 
yard. 

Senator  (jbonna.  You  did  not  discriminate? 

Mr.  BvcKixoiiAM.  I  am  a  little  sensitive  on  that  charge,  and  for 
that  reason  I  tried  to  take  extra  good  care  of  them. 

Senatni-  Cronna.  I  am  asking  you  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  answering  you  in  good  faith. 

Senator  Gronxa.  It  has  been  charged  that  those  farm  organiza- 
tions have  been  discriminated  against;  that  charge  has  been  made 
as  to  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  BucKiNonAM.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  Mr.  Wyatts,  the  manager 
of  the  farm  organization  at  Omaha,  is  asked  the  question,  he  will 
say  we  have  treated  him  fairly.  I  could  not  throw  somebody  out  to 
give  him  a  preferred  location  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  have 
absohitelv  taken  care  of  him  in  good  faith ;  and  finally  that,  as  his 
business  increases,  we  propose  to  give  him  additional  room,  the  same 
as  we  would  any  commission  firm  doing  business  there.  They  all 
look  alike  to  us.    Our  revenues  are  identical  from  each  party. 

Regarding  terminal  and  switching  facilities: 

\\'hen  the  stock  yards  were  first  built,  the  railroad  companies 
ihemselvcs  performed  the  switching  at  the  stock  yards,  and  the 
packing  houses.  Later  on.  as  the  number  of  packing  houses,  and 
t>u>!ness  increased,  and  more  railroads  built  connections  to  the  yards, 
the  railroad  companies  requested  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  to  take  over 
the  switching  service,  which  was  done,  and  the  Yard  Co.  built  the 
necess^ary  tracks,  purchased  switch  engines,  and  equipped  itself  to 
properly  handle  the  business.  It  must  be  understood  that  live 
stock  and  most  of  the  packing  house  products  are  perishable,  and 
practically  all  of  the  switching,  therefore,  at  a  stock  yard  terminal, 
must  be  expedited,  and  of  necessity,  the  expense  is  gi-eater.  It  is 
only  by  prompt  handling  that  the  business  of  large  packing  centers, 
like  Omaha,  can  be  kept  going.  Each  day's  work  in  the  unloading 
and  disposing  of  live  stock,  must  be  cleaned  up  because,  as  a  rule, 
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there  will  be  just  tis  miicli  live  stock  to  handle  on  the  day  following. 
The  switching  terminal  is  really  the  servant  of  the  railroads  because 
if  perfonuH  the  switching  service  for  them, — for  which  they  pay — 
and  which,  otherwise,  they  would  have  to  perform  themselves.  As 
fas  as  the  packers  and  other  industries  are  concerned,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indiffenmce  to  them  whether  the  actual  work  is  performed  by 
the  railroad  companies,  or  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  for  the  railroad 
companies.  I  might  add,  the  compensation  for  this  work  is  less 
than  that  usually  charged  by  the  railroads  themselves  for  similar 
service. 

Tlie  Stock  Yards  Co.  does  control  yardage  service,  but  at  Omaha 
does  not  control  its  vardage  charges. 

Tlie  ('n.vii[M.\x.  Yardage  charges?    How  is  that? 

Ml.  Itut-'KiNCHAM.  I  say  we  do  control  the  yardage  service,  but 
at  Omaha  do  not  control  the  yardage  charges. 

The  C11AIR.11AN.  Who  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "we"? 

Mr.  BucKiNGinsi,  The  Stock  Yards  Co.  We  are  a  Stock  Yards 
Co.  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  controlled  the  services? 

Mr.  BrCKiNoiiAM.  We  control  tlie  yardage  service. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controls  the  charges? 

Mr.  BrcKiNGHAM.  If  you  will  just  follow  me  along.  Senator,  you 
will  get  it. 

The  Chairsian.  I  though  you  had  stated  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  These  are  regulated  by  the  State  railway  com- 
mission. I  might  say  there  has  been  no  change  in  any  of  its  yardage 
charges  for  at  least  25  years.  In  the  case  of  feed,  the  charges  vary 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  with  the  cost  of  same,  but  the  net  results, 
per  ton  or  per  bushel,  are  no  greater  now  than  in  former  years.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  the  ease  of  the  feed,  that  it  is  really 
a  retail  or  peddling  proposition;  hay  or  grain  being  fed  in  small 
amounts  in  the  different  pens  according  to  the  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion men — frequently  in  the  case  of  hogs  the  same  shipment  will  be 
fed  two  or  three  different  times  before  being  sold. 

What  I  mean  by  that,  the  car — the  hogs  arriving  early  in  the 
morning,  the  commission  man  will  say  "Feed  them  three  bushels;" 
and  tliat  is  done.  He  comes  aroimd  an  hour  later,  and  sees  that  they 
have  cleaned  that  up,  and  it  looks  as  though  they  would  eat  more  anil 
lie  will  order  a  couple  of  bushels  more  fed  to  them,  which  is  fed. 
And  then  if  the  market  happens  to  be  slow,  the  hogs  are  not  sold 
maybe  until  10  or  11  o'clock,  as  frequently  happens,  then  he  will  give 
them  still  anotlier  bushel,  or  possibly  two  bushels.  And  that  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say,  feed  and  charges.  That  same  things  applies  to 
hay  fed  the  cattle ;  they  may  be  fed  in  one  pen,  one  load  at  two  or 
three  different  times. 

At  Omaha  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  does  furnish  and  control  the 
weighing  facilities,  it  being  the  independent  party,  and  not  inter- 
ested in  either  the  buying  or  selling,  and  it  seems  proper  that  it 
should  control  these  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  charges  regulated  by  any  public  au- 
thority, these  weighing  charges? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  included  in  this  yardage  charge,  which 
is  regulated  by  the  Nebi-aska  State  Railway  Commission,  and  for 
which  there  has  been  no  change  for  25  years. 
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When  Jive  stock  is  being  weighed,  as  a  rule,  a  representative  of 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  is  at  the  scale  to  see  that  the  scales  balance 
properly  and  the  correct  weight  arrived  at.  Further,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  scales  is  equipped  with  a  type-registering  beam,  and  when 
the  scales  balance,  the  weighmaster  pulls  a  lever  and  the  weight  is 
registered  (fypewritfen)  on  the  scale  card,  which  is  in  triplicate, 
one  copv  going  to  the  buyer,  one  to  the  seller,  and  the  third  eopy  re- 
tained by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  for  its  record.  The  scales  are  in- 
spected periodically  by  the  State  inspector,  also  city  inspectoi-s,  and 
in  addition  the  Stocli  Yards  Co.  employs  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  to  inspect  and  repair  its  scales  at  regular  intervals.  EVery  rea- 
sonable precaution  is  therefore  taken  to  give  both  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  the  correct  weight  of  stock. 

The  Omaha  yards' have  no  interest — this  is  one  of  the  things  I 
have  heard  discussed  so  much,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  clearly 
understand  it — in  the  disposition  of  dead  animals,  this  being  handled 
entirely  between  the  commission  men  and  the  party  who  receives 
such  animals.  In  the  case  of  dead  hogs,  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  weighs 
them  before  they  are  taken  away  and  issues  a  ticket  for  the  wei^t, 
without  compensation — no  yardage  charge  being  made  for  such  serv- 
ice— that  is,  all  those  hogs  are  dragged  out  of  the  cars  on  to  our 
unloading  platform.  We  have  a  scale  on  each  platform^I  do  not 
know  but  two  or  three,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  then  the  hogs  are 
gathered  up  by  the  representative  of  the  rendering  company,  and 
taken  away.  We  weigh  them  and  give  the  commission  man  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  weight.  This  is  to  enable  him  to  make  a  proper  sale 
to  the  rendering  company.  We  have  got  no  contract  with  any  ren- 
dering company.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  do  not  even  know 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  handles  that  business  at  Omaha. 
Our  sole  interest  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  animal  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  particularly  in  the  summer  time. 

As  to  access  to  records,  etc. 

The  statement  was  made  that  our  records  are  used  to  telegraph 
all  over  the  country  to  different  markets.  Formerly  it  was  the 
practice  to  permit  commission  men.  packing-house  representatives, 
railroad  company  employees,  and  others  to  have  access  to  the  record 
books  at  the  chute  house  covering  both  inbound  and  outbound  live 
stock,  but  several  years  ago,  on  receipt  of  advice  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  legal  department  of  the  Government,  that  it  was 'not 
proper  to  permit  this,  the  practice  was  discontinued.  Since  then,  the 
information  put  out  at  the  yard  office  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  furnish  any  more  information  than  is  actually  necessary  for  thti 
handling  of  stock  in  and  about  the  yards.  One  claims  attorney — 
and.  Senator  Norris.  that  was  Bob  Lawson,  of  Lexington,  whom  you 
know — took  objection  to  this  action  On  the  part  of  the  Stock  Yards 
Co..  and  made  complaint  to  tHe  railwaj  commission;  he  later,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  sustained  the  action  of  the  Stock  Yards  Co, 

In  conclusion,  desire  to  say  have  endeavored  to  place  before  the 
committee  such  figures  and  facts  as  will  make  them  conversant  with 
the  South  Omahii  n:arket,  and  also  make  them  realize  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  that 
market,  are.  in  the  main,  incorrect.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  second 
largest  hog  market,  also  second  largest  sheep  market  and  the  third 
largest  cattle  market  in  tlic  United  States,  is  the  best  evidence,  we 
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think,  of  the  fairness  and  good  treatment  to  its  patrons.  It  is  an 
"  open  "  market  in  every  respect.  There  are  no  restrictions,  as  far 
as  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  is  concerned,  on  who  shall  buy  or  sell,  except 
that  it  requires  absolute  honesty  and  fair  treatment  on  the  part  of 
those  doing  biisines^s  on  its  premises. 

With  reference  to  regulation  and  supervision': 

Tlie  company's  switching  tenninal  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  nnd  it  can  not  make  any  changes 
in  rates  on  interstate  switching  except  on  authority  from  the  com- 
mission, and  all  of  its  equipment  and  service  must  conform  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  requirements,  including  its  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Act.  On  intrastate  business  the  switching  charges  and  serv- 
ice art!  under  the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission,  and  in  the 
stockyards  propei'  no  changes  can  be  made  in  the  yardage  charges  or 
feed  charges  without  the  authority  of  said  commission.  The  com- 
pany is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food  Administration  and  also 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets: 
the  latter  two  being  divisions  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment, 

The  CiniBMAN.  And  what  does  the  Food  Administration  have 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  are  licensed  to  sell  com.  Then,  I  believe, 
the  Food  Administration  to-day  are  regulating  the  number  of  hogs 
that  may  be  sent  in  to  the  markets.  We  are  limited  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred carloads  of  ho^  per  week,  that  is,  by  order  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and  they  in 
turn  put  out  through  the  various  railroads  bringing  stocks  into 
Omaha 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  they  are  not  to  haul  more 
than  that  many  cars  in? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  are  not  permitted  to  bring  into  Omaha 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  carloads  per  week.  That  is  a  subdivision 
on  some  basis  they  have  arrived  at,  I  presume  taking  the  meat  to 
all  the  various  centers  for  a  given  period,  and  it  is  subdivided  so 
that  the  Union  Pacific  road  can  only  take  in  so  many  cars  per  week, 
with  a  maximum  fixed  for  any  one  day.  The  Burlington  road  the 
same,  the  Northwestern  road  the  same,  and  the  other  smaller  lines 
the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fifteen  hundred  carloads  a  week — is  that 
about  the  average  limitation  for  the  year!  Does  that  run  through 
the  year  or  do  they  vary  it  from  week  to  week? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Well,  the  hog  business  is  like  the  grain  busi- 
ness.   It  has  its  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  these  fifteen  hundred  cars  apply  to 
the  maximum  for  each  part  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  heavies  receipts  of  hogs  at  Omaha,  come 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  so  that  we  are 
right  in  what  you  might  call  the  "  harvest." 

The  Chairman.  Would  fifteen  hundred  cars  per  week  for  that 
period  be  subject  to  limitation  ? 

Mr,  Buckingham,  The  conunission  first  fixed  the  number  at 
twelve  hundred  cars.  That  was  about  three  weeks  ago.  The  packers 
at  Omaha  felt  that  they  could  kill  more  than  twelve  hundred  cars 
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a  week,  and  they  limited  the  market  to  that  number,  which  meant 
that  they  would  have  to  lay  off  men. 

Senator  Norris.  You  said  the  "  Food  Commisaon  "  did  you  not 
mean  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr,  BucKiKGHAM.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator,  I  meant  the  Food 
Administration,  it  is  their  order. 

Senator  Noreis.  How  long  has  that  regulation  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  it  was  put  out  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Norrib.  That  limitation? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  How  is  that? 

Senator  Norris.  That  limitation  of  fifteen  hundred  cars? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes.  Understand  why  that  was,  there  were 
so  many  immature  hogs  coming  to  the  market  by  reason,  first,  of 
the  shortage  of  corn  this  year,  and  second,  somewnat  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  farmers  about  the  price  of  hogs  fixed  by  the  Government — 
we  will  say,  for  January,  might  be  lowered  in  February  and  March. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  not  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  hogs 
that  could  be  brought  in  of  itself  have  an  injourious  effect  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  In  what  way? 

Senator  Norris  I  mean,  cut  credit  down  or  increase  it,  either 
way? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  result,  of  course,  was  to  decrease  the  re- 
ceipts, and  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  market  a  little 
firmer  than  before. 

Senator  Nobris.  There  was  more  stock  that  wanted  to  come  in. 
How  would  you  regulate  about  whose  stock  should  be  kept  out  and 
who=e  should  come  in! 

Mr.  Buckingham,  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  they  gamble  about 
it.     I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

I  hear  to-day  about  a  statement  out  in  Nebraska  where  a  man's 
hogs  were  ripe  and  ready  to  move  to  the  market,  possibly  five  cars. 
The  assignment  of  loading  at  that  station  might  only  be  three  cars 
for  a  week,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ship  at  one  time. 

Senator  Norris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  had  the  other 
two  cars  could  not  sell  them  at  all,  could  he? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  This  might  ^ply  to  one  man;  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  one  man  to  raise  four  or  five  car  loads  of  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  It  might  apply  to  a  man  who  had  all  his  hogs  in 
one  bunch,  probably,  but  only  a  car  load,  and  he  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  He  would  have  to  ship  what  he  could  and  hold 
the  balance  until  he  could  get  permission  to  ship. 

Senator  Norris.  It  might  easily  happen  that  he  could  not  ship  any, 
could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  This  has  not  been  running  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  answer  you  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
make  any  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Might  there  not  be  a  case  where  a  man  would  have 
hogs  which  are  "  ripe,"  as  you  call  them,  who  wanted  to  send  to  a 
market,  and  who  wanted  to  ship  and  who  simply  would  not  have 
the  right  to  send  them  under  this  regulation? 

Mr.  BuCKiNQHAH,  Yes. 
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Tile  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  obliged  to  keep 
them  and  feed  them  at  these  high  prices  of  feed,  notwithstanding  he 
wanted  to  send  them  to  market  and  it  would  be  economical  to  send 
them  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  he  might  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  hogs  wliich  was  due. 

Mr,  Buckingham.  That  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  advantage  of  having  somebody  run- 
ning everything  that  knows  more  than  everybody? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  a  poor  policy  for  somebody  to  try  to  run 
some  other  fellow's  business  he  did  not  know  anything  about. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in  that 
same  connection:  Was  the  fixing  of  a  daily  maximum  due  to  any  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Food  Administration,  that  is,  within  your 
knowledge,  to  even  the  run  of  live  stock  to  the  markets  through  the 
six  days  of  the  week  instead  of  having  Monday  or  Sunday  the 
heavy  days? 

Mr.  BuCKiKOHAM.  1  think.  Senator,  that  they  had  that  in  mind. 
I  think  the  Food  Administration  were  acting  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge :  tliey  were  doing  the  right  thing,  don't  you  see.  I  think 
their  thought  was  to  try  to  stop  so  many  of  these  immature  hogs 
being  crowded  into  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  any  effect  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  afraid  not.  They  would  come  along  rela- 
tively the  same. 

Senator  Nohris.  Did  they  keep  tlie  same  rule  at  other  packing 
yards? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  This  applied  all  over  the  country.  Please  do 
not  understand  this  was  (imaha.  This  applied  to  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City,  every  western  packing  center,  the  same- 
Senator  Ghonna.  And  St,  Paul. 

Mr.  Buckinoham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  they  raised  300  car  loads  a  week 
indicates  that  they  themselves  made  a  bad  guess,  and  increased  it 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  They  were  acting  on 
their  best  judgment  and  belief,  and  they  thought  they  were  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  when  it  was  shown  to  them  that  the  allotment  should 
bo  increased  they  did  the  proper  thing  and  increased  it,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  find  any  fault  with  that,  and  I  was  not  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  we  found  any  fault  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  but  did  they  give  it  the  reason  that  the  object 
of  this  was  to  prevent  immature  hogs  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Very  largely  that  was  the  reason. 

Senator  Norris.  What  other  reason,  if  any?  It  certainly  would  not 
have  any  effect  on  that. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  My  undei'standing.  Senator  Norris,  is  that  it 
was  more  on  account  of  immature  hogs  than  anything  el.se. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  think  it  would  prevent  immature  hogs 
from  coming  in? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  cut  down  the  number.  Thev  kept  coming 
proportionately  the  same,  but  not  in  the  same  number  that  they 
would  before. 
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Senator  Norris.  Well,  it  might  have  kept  down  some  immature 
hoes? 

Air.  Buckingham.  It  kept  down  some  immature  hogs  coming  in, 
yes. 

Senator  Xorris.  Tliat  would  be  a  damage  and  a  loss  if  they  were 
kept  out  of  the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BcCKiNQiiAM.  Yes,  that  is  true.  The  fellow  whose  hogs  are 
ready  to  come  in  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ought  to  decide  whether  a  man  shall  sell  his 
hogs  or  not? 

Sir.  BrcKiKOHAM.  I  think  the  man  should.  I  would  not  want 
somebody  else  deciding  for  me  if  I  owned  the  hogs. 

Tile  Chairman.  You  said  the  packers  caused  an  increase  in  ship- 
ment of  300  hogs  per  week  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Let  me  go  a  little  further.  I  said  the  packers, 
and  I  also  means  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  and  also  the  commission  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  point  was  that  your  plants  were  not 
being  operated  up  to  capacity? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  seemingly  what  we  were 
all  anxious  to  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  farmers  had  to  carry 
a  lot  of  liogs  and  feed  the  high  priced  feed  into  them,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  did  not  seem  to  have  any  weight  at  ail? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  I  think  probably  they  considjered  that.  But 
possibly  they  tried  to  remedy  the  most  serious  trouble  as  best  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  1,500  car  loads  a  week  have  anything 
to  do  as  to  the  distribution  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  They  still  might  have  the  excess  on  a  day?  It 
was  not  giving  them  a  number  of  car  loads  a  day  but  a  week? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  as  far  as 
South  Omaha  is  concerned,  there  is  less  of  this  trouble  about  exces- 
sive receipts  on  a  given  day  than  in  any  other  market. 

The  Chairman,  If  there  was  a  limitation  on  the  number  sold  a 
week,  would  not  that  have  any  reaction  as  to  the  receipts  per  day, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham..  Of  course,  if  the  railroad  companies  had  the 
cars  and  the  shippers  tlie  disposition  to  load  them,  they  might  load 
the  1,500  cars  and  send  them  in  all  in  one  or  two  days.  And,  realiz- 
ing that.  I  think  the  Food  Administration,  or  whoever  put  out  this 
order,  very  wisely  provided  for  maximum  receipts  of— well,  when 
the  order  was  1.200  cars,  the  maximum  receipts  were  300  cars  a  day. 

The  Chairman,  They  had  a  limitation  about  that? 

Mr,  BuCKiKGHAM,  Yes,  this  increase  to  1,500  cars  has  taken  place 
since  I  left  home,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  what  it  would  be  a 
week  but  for  this  limitation? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  The  way  hogs  were  coming  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  say.    They  have  had  as  high  as  Chicago  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that, 

Mr,  Buckingham.  I  had  in  mind  the  big  number. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  throw  any  light  on  this  com- 
parison. 
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Mr.  BucKiNOHAM.  Let  me  think  for  a  minute — ^the  probabilities 
nie  that  the  receipts  on  four  (lavs  would  have  run — thei'e  would  have 
been  90,000  hogs  at  Omaha. 

The  Ch.\ihman.  That  does  not  mean  anything.  We  are  talking 
about  car  loads,  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Then,  I  will  have  to  figure  back  a  little  bit.  At 
seventy-odd  heads  to  the  car,  we  would  easily  have  1,200  or  maybe 
l,r)00  cars  in  the  four  days  of  the  week — between  1,200  and  1,500. 
Then  our  receipts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  hogs,  while  not  quite 
as  heuvy  usually  as  the  fii'st  four  days,  still  the  receipts  are  very 
good,  and  we  would  have  had  probably  225  cars  and  160  to  175 
cars  on  Saturday. 

The  Chairman,  So,  at  the  instance  of  the  packers  and  the  stock 
yards,  the  number  was  increased  so  as  to  give  them  the  maximum 
effi  iencv? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  When  you  say  that,  please  do  not  forget  the 
commission  man,  because  he  was  just  as  much  interested  in  this  as 
representing  the  shipper 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Buckingham  (continuing).  As  anybody  else  could  be. 

The  Chaihman.  Well,  as  representing  themselves.  I  suppose  the 
profits  he  was  getting  out  of  that  would  be  a  motive,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  motive? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure,  because  hogs 
are  going  to  come ;  they  must  come  this  week  or  next  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  loaded  and  shipped  info  the  market  under  whatever  conditions 
prevailed,  the  hogs  are  going  to  come.  The  farmers  are  not  going  to 
stop  feeding  them  or  kill  them  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Norbis.  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  loss  came  out  of  the  farmer 
who  owns  the  stock  that  was  ready  to  ship! 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  my  view,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  clear  view. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  question,  Senator  Norris;  I  did  not 
catch  that? 

Senator  Norris.  The  loss  brought  about  by  this  order  fell  on  the 
farmer  who  owned  the  stock  and  could  not  ship  it.  The  questicm 
naturally  arises,  in  my  mind,  why  should  such  an  order  be  issued? 

Have  you  any  idea,  Mr,  Buckingham,  that  this  order  came  about 
because  the  great  packing  plants  had  large  stocks,  and  because  the 
English  Government  and  some  other  foreign  Governments  had  quit 
buying  or  repudiated  some  of  their  contracts,  and  that  therefore  they 
wanted  to  stop  the  coming  in  of  anjy  more  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  whatever. 

Senator  Norbis,  You  do  not  know  what  moved — the  power? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Just  one  moment.  And  the  first  thing  I  knew 
about  it  was  when  we  received  the  order. 

Senator  Norbis,  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  You  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  cause? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Not  a  thing.  We  were  limited  to  1,200  cars  a 
week  to  come  in,  and  we  found  that  1,200  cars  were  not  enough,  and 
we  protested  about  that,  and  asked  for  more;  and  then  they  gave  us 
later  on  1,500  cars. 
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Senator  NoRRifl.  Have  you  heard  any  protests  for  fanners  or  own- 
ers of  stock  as  to  what  extent  they  had  taken  losses  on  account  of  the 
stock  they  were  not  able  to  ship  on  account  of  this? 

Mr,  BucKiKGHAM.  No,  Senator,  I  simply  heard  commission  men 
speaking  of  it  here  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  case  where  a  man 
was  ready  to  load  out  and  could  not  load.  It  seemed  there  was  one 
station  on  the  Wabash  road,  here  I  think  their  allotment  was  about 
two  cars  a  week,  and  this  man  alone  wanted  to  load  three  cars. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Buckingham,  these  dead  animals  that  came  in 
all  went  to  one  corporation,  did  they  not) 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  is  but  one  rendering  company  in  South 
Omaha,  Senator. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  they  bought  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  assume  they  did. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  stock  of  that  rendering 
company;  it  is  a  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BrcKiNOHAM,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  that 
the  name,  I  think,  is  the  Union  Kendering  Co. 

Senator  Noreis,  The  name  is  the  Union  Rendering  &  Refining  Co., 
I  believe,  they  style  themselves? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Senator  N'orrib.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  its  real  capital  stock  was 
$20,000,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  capitalized  for  $100,000? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  Senator;  j  know  nothing  about  it  at  all, 
and  do  not  even  know — it  just  happens  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  man  at  the  yards  who  handles  it ;  I  think  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Senator  Sorris.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  say  with  reference 
to  this  company,  speaking  of  the  Union  Rendering  &  Refining  Co., 
that  it  is  controlled  and  operated  by  Swift  interests,  who  own  about 
one-half  of  the  stock,  the  balance  of  the  stock  being  divided  between 
Armour,  Morris  and  Cndahy  interests,  and  thev  figure  their  profits  on 
the  actual  amount  of  money  paid  in,  in  1912,  of  73  per  cent:  1913  of  72 
per  cent ;  191+  of  39  per  cent ;  1915  of  67  per  cent ;  1916  of  80  per  cent 
a  day. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  truth  of  that? 

Mr,  BucKiNGirAM.  I  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it.  This 
rendering  plant  is  located  several  miles  away  from  Omaha.  The  only 
knowledge  I  have  of  any  part  of  the  business  is  the  fact  of  the  weigh- 
ing, disposing  of  and  loading  up  of  these  hogs  in  a  car,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  switched  out  to  the  Burlington  Koad,  which  hauls  them 
down  to  the  rendering  plant.  What  the  farmer  gets  for  those  dead 
animals,  who  pays  for  the  dead  animals,  I  know  nothing  about.  That 
is  a  transaction  between  the  commission  man,  who  represents  the 
farmer  or  shipper,  and  the  rendering  company. 

Senator  Xorris.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  that  the  rendering 
plants  pays  for  it ;  it  gets  the  dead  animal  ? 

Mr.  BucKiNcirAM.  I  think  without  doubt. 

Senator  Xorris.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
packers  or  this  rendering  plant  that  its  owned  by  the  packers  abso- 
lutely fi.\  the  prices  that  they  shall  pay.  and  that  the  commission  man 
representing  the  farmer  or  the  owner  of  the  stock  must  take  the  price 
that  they  fix? 
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Mr.  BccKiNGHAM.  ScnatOF.  I  do  not  even  know  in  this  cnse — aod  if 
I  did  I  would  tell  your  frankly — I  do  not  even  know  who  owns  the 
rendering  company,  and  I  don't  know  absolutely  how  the  price  is  ar- 
rived at.  It  is  solely  a  deal  between  the  commission-  man  and  the 
I'endering  company :  I  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

Senator  Nohris.  This  is  apparent,  is  it  not.  that  there  is  not  any  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  those  dead  animals;  there  is  only  one  person  to 
buv  them,  and  they  have  got  to  be  soldi  ■ 

Mr.  BuCKixoHAM.  Witn  only  one  rendering  plant,  I  would  say  there 
would  not  be.  But  I  would  like  to  add.  there,  Senator,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me. 

Senator  Xonms.  All  right. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  This  dead  animal  business  is  not  a  very  large  one 
in  volume.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cents  they  make  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Xohris.  Well,  Xow 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAsi,  Just  one  moment,  please.  One  dav  there  will  be 
what  we  call  a  car  load,  probably  33  or  40  dead  animals  of  all  kinds 
gathered  up.  Then  mayoe  in  other  seasons  of  the  year  there  will  be 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time  before  they  get  a  car  load  of  these  animals 
to  ship  down,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  the  "volume"  not  being 
heavy. 

Senator  NoRWS.'The  Trade  Commission  report  that  the  net  profits 
of  the  rendering  company  for  instance,  in  1916,  was  $1&,140.3.  If  that 
was  the  net  profit  they  must  have  had  (juite  a  good  many  animals! 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  understand,  I  do  not  know  what  other  bua- 
ness  they  handle  besides  taking  care  of  these  animals  from  the  iAock 
yards  company. 

Senator  Nohris.  That  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes.  I  have  no  doiK)t  they  take  care  of  tite 
<lead  animals  from  the  city  of  Omaha  and  possibly  from  Council 
Bluffs — I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Nokrib.  Yes,  and  they  may  buy  the  scraps  from  the 
butchers.     I  think  th«'  do  that,  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  never 
gone  into  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  ask  about  the  stockyards  company  that  you 
represent  when  it  is  holding  annual  meetings? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  annual  meetings  have  always  been  on  the 
second  Monday  in  December.  The  fiscal  year  closes  November  30, 
and  we  have  just  changed  it  so  as  to  make  "it  close  December  31. 

Senator  Norris.  So  as  to  correspond  with  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  the  calendar  year. 

Senator  Norris.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  how 
much  of  the  stock  is  represented? 

Mr.  BncKi.NGHAM.  Offhand,  I  can  not  tell  you.  A  good  share  of 
it  is  naturally  represented  by  proxies. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  holds  the  proxies? 

Mr.  BuCKiNGHAsi.  The  proxies,  as  a  rule,  are  in  the  name  of  W.  J. 
Dunham,  E.  Buckingham,  and  J.  C.  Sharp.  I  am  the  manager  of 
the  yard,  and  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  secretary-treasurer  for  about  35 
years. 

Senator  Norbis.  And  they  send  the  proxies  in  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nonius.  And  you  vote  them  at  tlie  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  BiTCKiNOHAii,  Whenever  they  are  sent  to  us,  we  naturally  vote 
them.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many — I  won't  saj  "  a  groat 
many" — thare  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  that  come  with  a  good 
niimber  of  proxies  that  they-  vote  and  have  done  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Senator  NoRRia.  This  man  Dunham,  you  say,  gets  &  good  many  of 
the  proxies? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr,  Dunham  is  associated  with  Mr.  Armour  in 
Chicago. 

Senator  Norhis,  Then,  any  proxies  Dmiham  would  handle  would 
be  Armour,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  Buckingham,  No,  not  necessarily.  The  proxies  of  M^'.  Ar- 
mour are  sent  out  for  Messrs.  Dunham,  Buckingham  and  Sharp  to 
vote  just  thesame  as  many  others. 

Senator  Xorris.  Do  you  get  some  proxies  from  the  packers,  also — 
some  from  Armour? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  mean,  personally  ? 

Senator  Norris,  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  shares  did  Dunham  vote  as  proxies 
for  Armour  at  the  last  meeting,  if  you  know  ? 

Ml".  Buckingham,  Mr,  Dunham  was  present  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  by  the  way,  that  is  the  first  annual  meeting  he  was  present  at 
for  throe  years, — I  can  not  answer  you  that  question  offhand,  Senator. 
Those  proxies— I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Dunham  voted  them  at  all — 
I  think  probably  that  Col.  Sharp  handled  the  proxies,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  They  were  made  out  in  Mr.  Dunham's  name  and  Col,  Sharp's 
name  and  myself ;  they  are  not  voted  by  any  one  man ;  they  are  votfid 
by  the  three,  or  where  the  three  are  not  present,  they  are  voted  by 
two. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  Mr,  Sharp? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr,  Sharp  has  lived  in  Omaha  for  40  years, 
and  is  a  nephew  of  W.  A.  Faxon,  who  started  the  South  Omaha 
Yards,  and  who  was  president  of  it  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  he  connected  with  any  of  the  packers? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Not  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  pet  it.  these  proxies  are  sent  in  to  you  and 
Dunham  and  Sharp;  are  you  acting  jointly? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  There  are  a  great  many  proxies  sent  in  that 
way.  and  then  there  are  other  proxies  that  come  in  in  the  names  of    , 
the  people  who  represent  them,  not  us. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  many  proxies  came  to  vou 
three  gentlemen  from  any  of  the  five  big  packers  at  the  last  meeting, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  When  you  say  the  "five  big  packers" 

Senator  Norris,  I  would  change  that. 

Mr.  BuCKijiGiiAM,  Give  it  to  me  so  I  can  answer  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  is  not  an  intelligent  question,  I  concede 
that— from  the  packers  who  own  stock  in  the  Omaha  stockyards! 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  stock  holdings  by  individual  members  of 
packing  firms,  like  Mr.  Armour  and  members  of  their  families,  was 
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tsent  ill,  wns  mailed  in,  to  the  socretury  in  identioally  the  same 
tliat  the  stock  of  other  holders  was  sent. 

Senator  Norhis.  Yes:  I  understand  that.  But  I  wanted  to  know 
just  how  that  was.  Did  it  mention  you  and  Sharp  and  Dunham 
jointly  ? 

Mr,  BucKiXHiiAM.  Exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Noititis,  That  was  the  way  in  all  of  the  cast's 

Mr.  BuCKixoHAM  (interposing).  In  other  words.  Senator, 
have  got  no  quarrel ;  there  is  no  quiirrel  or  row  on  in  this  Stockyards 
Co.  among  its  stockhohlcrs  or  directors.  We  are  going  along  trying 
to  do  the  right  kind  of  a  business,  and  to  build  up  a  stockyards 
market;  that  is  our  purpose. 

Senator  Norris.  All  I  am  trying  to  get  is  tiie  actual  facts, 

Mr.  BuCKiNOHAM.  I  am  triing  to  give  them  to  you. 

Senator  Norbis.  What  proiwrtion  of  the  stock  did  you  three  men 
i-epresent  when  you  had  the  proxies  nil  in;  did  you  have  as  much  as 
51  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blckixquam.  I  can  not  answer  that ;  probably  41  per  cent  or 
45  i)er  cent.  I  do  not  think  we  had  more  than  one-half.  But  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  figures.  Senator,  and  I  will  give  you  a  state- 
ment of  it. 

Senator  Xoriiis.  Did  jou  have  ."il  per  cent  of  the  stock  chat  was 
actuallv  voted? 

Mr.  BuCKiNOnAM.  I  do  not  understand. 

Senator  Nohris.  Did  you  have  half  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Buc-KisoiiAM.  You  mean  those  three  individuals? 

Senator  Norris,  Y'es, 

Mr.  BucKiNouAM.  1  thinknot.  I  do  not  handle  that  nivself.  I 
never  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Here  are  55.000  or  fiO,000  ^ares  of 
stock  i-epresent«d  there,  and  it  is  all  voted  one  way. 

Senator  Xorbis.  Exactly.  Now,  I  warni  to  ast  you  for  informa- 
tion on  a  general  (juestion.  From  the  time  the  farmer  ships  lus  stock 
to  the  time  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  [)acker  for  slaughter,  it  passes 
through  the  commission  man's  hands,  and  goes  through  the  stock- 
yards. Is  there  any  dead  stock  that  goef^  to  the  rendering  company- 
are  there  any  other  steps;  that  is  alx>ut  all.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BircKiXGiiAM.  "i  es;  the  railroad,  of  course,  brings  it  in,  except 
that  1  might  say.  Senator— you  probably  know  it,  too— that  tn  the 
last  year  and  a  half  there  has  iieon  an  immense  volume  of  business 
built  up  of  hauling  stock  into  the  public  markets  with  auto  trucks. 

Senator  Norris.  That  only  eliminates  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  only  eliminates  the  raih-oads;  the  other 
is  identically  the  same. 

Senator  Norris.  In  your  own  experience,  could  you  suggest  to  us. 
as  Legislators,  any  remedy  that  we  could  give  that  would  lessen  the 
number  of  men  or  corporations  that  would  handle  the  stock  that 
might  take  away  some  of  the  profits  that  the  various  corporations 
would  have  to  have?  In  other  words,  to  lessen  the  cost  between  the 
time  the  farmer  lets  go  of  it  and  the  consumer  gets  it!  Could  you 
^nggest  any  improvements  in  any  of  these  stepsf 

Sir.  Buckingham.  I  hardly  know  what  to  sug^t  different  from 
what  we  are  doin^  today,  Senator.  The  stock  is  m  the  country — ^23. 
50,  75  and  100  miles;  and  we  have  stock  loming  to  us  from  points 
fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  miles  away.    The  railroad  company  has 
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got  to  bring  it  in,  unless  you  want  to  put  a  little  packing  house 
locally  wherever  all  this  stock  is.  I  do  not  know ;  you  might  do  this. 
It  has  been  tried  and  failed;  and  you  might  try  it  a^ain  and  fail. 
That  service  has  got  to  be  performed  by  the  railroad  company. 

Senator  Nokris.  Let  us  tate  up  your  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bdckikqham.  May  I  finish? 

Senator  Norhis.  Certainly.  I  was  asking  whether  you  could  sug- 
gest the  elimination  of  anything. 

Mr.  Bdckingham.  I  was  going  to  try  to  follow  through.  After 
the  stock  arrives  at  Omaha,  or  at  the  market,  it  has  got  to  be  placed 
at  a  stockyard  for  unloading.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad 
company  which  brings  it  in.  If  they  have  not  a  track  of  their  own 
leading  into  a  chute  where  the  stock  can  be  unloaded,  they  naturally 
have  got  to  have  the  terminal  company  that  performs  that  work  do 
it  for  them,  and  they  pay  the  terminal  company  for  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  included  in  the  freight  charge  to 
the  shipper. 

Mr.  Bdckingham.  That  is  included  in  the  freight;  and  they  also 
pay  for  the  actual  work  of  unloading  the  stock.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  eliminate  any  features  there;  that  work  has  got  to  be  done. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  not  suggested  anything.  I  want  to  get 
your  idea.  You  are  an  experiencea  man  and  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience.  If  that  could  be  eliminated,  it  ought  to  be  done,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  you.  My  thought 
was  to  start  with  the  shipment  in  the  country,  and  go  through  to 
this  packing  house,  and  I  will  tell  you  as  best  I  can  how  it  is  done. 

Senator  Norkis.  I  think  you  have  done  that,  unless  you  want  to 
go  on.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  thought  you  could  eliminate 
anything  in  any  of  these  various  operations? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  go  through  it.     It  is 


it  has  been  inspected  by  the  Government  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try—when they  say  all  right,  then  it  is  up  to  the  stockyards  com- 
pany to  open  the  gate  and  run  that  stock  out  into  the  alley,  which  it 
does,  and  it  can  deliver  it  either  to  the  owner,  and  the  owner  can  take 
the  stock  and  drive  it  out  on  to  the  open  streets  and  to  the  country 
and  go  where  he  pleases  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  stock  that  he  has  sent  to  this  market  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  sold,  then  either  the  stockyards  company's 
employees  or  the  commission  man's  employees  take  the  stock  to~I  am 
speaking  about  cattle,  and  the  same  thing  applies  in  general  to  hogs 
and  sheep — to  pens  that  have  been  assigned  to  that  commission  com- 
pany as  a  place  where  they  are  supposed  to  do  their  business.  The 
commission  company  does  not  own  the  pens;  they  do  not  pay  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  pens.  But  you  do  assign  to  that  coutmission 
company  10  or  15  or  20  or  25,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  big  firms 
as  high  as  60  pens. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  say  does  not  pay  for  the  pensf 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  commission  firm,  I  say,  pay  no  rent.  They 
do  not  pay  anything  for  the  use  of  the  yard. 

The  Chairman,  A\Tio  pays  the  yardage  charges? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  The  shipper  pays  the  yardage  charges.  That  is 
what  I  am  getting  at.  You  people  down  here  do  not  seem  to  know 
much  about  the  stock  business,  and  you  get  these  commission  fellows 
and  the  stockyards  and  the  packer  all  tangled  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  exactly  what  func- 
tions each  one  of  these  agencies  or  functionaries  perform. 

Mr.  BocKiNOHAM,  I  am  trying  fully  to  give  you  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  can  catch  it  or  not,  because  they  do  lap  and  inter- 
mingle pretty  much. 

But  after  this  stock  is  delivered  into  this  commission  man's  pen, 
then  you  might  say  for  the  present  the  stock^'ards  company's  re- 
sponsibility ceases.  The  stock  is  then  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  or 
commission  man  or  agent.  We  do  not  know — I  say  "we" — I  mean 
the  stockyards  company  do  not  know  what  that  commission  man  is 
going  to  do  with  that  stock.  It  is  up  to  him  to  sort  it  and  ask  the 
stockyards  company  to  feed  it  and  water  it,  and  then  it  is  up  to  him 
to  sell  it  as  best  he  can  in  the  interests  of  the  man  he  represents  and 
the  man  who  is  paying  him  for  that  service. 

After  the  commission  man  has  sold  the  stock — and,  mind  you,  be 
may  bring  in  one  shipment  of  10  carloads  and  sell  them  at  one  time, 
or  there  may  be  1  carload  come  in  and  be  so  separated,  so  classified, 
and  divided  up.  Mama  owns  a  cow  and  papa  owns  a  share  and  little 
Billie  has  got  two  heifer  calves,  and  they  have  all  got  to  have  a  stock 
accounting,  and  that  may  he  cut  up  into  20  parts  and  be  sold  to  20 
different  outfits,  and  has  to  be  weighed  and  separated  accordingly. 

These  commission  men,  after  they  have  made  the  sale,  drive  the 
stock  to  the  scales.  They  go  into  tlie  weighmaster's  room  as  the  stock 
is  on  the  scales  and  watch  the  weighing  and,  as  a  rule,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  man  who  buys  the  stock  is  also  there  to  see  that  the  scales 
are  balanced  and  that  the  transaction  is  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  you  have  described  that. 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAM.  After  that  stock  is  weighed,  it  is  driven  off  the 
scales,  and  the  stockyards'  functions  commence  again.  The  yard 
company's  men  take  it  and  yard  it,  and  lock  it  up,  and  it  is  up  to 
them  to  bold  it  there  in  their  possession  until  the  owner,  the  man  who 
has  bought  it — whether  he  is  a  packer  or  feeder  buyer,  or  whether  he 
is  a  countryman,  it  don't  make  any  difference  who  it  is — comes  around 
and  identifies  himself  to  the  proper  employee  of  the  stockyard  com- 
pany, who  will  then  imlock  tJie  gate  and  count  the  stock  out  to  him 
and  make  delivery. 

If  it  is  a  packer,  he  comes  along  with  his  6  or  8  or  10  drivers  and 
gathers  this  stock  up  and  takes  it  off  to  the  packing  house. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  where  the  manufacturing  process  be- 
gins, is  it  not — when  the  packer  gets  it? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  There  is  where  the  packer's  responsibility  com- 
mences— and  so,  I  should  say.  yes,  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  prior  to  that,  whatever  the  sarvice,  it  is 
not  the  manufacturing  process,  is  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  a  public  market. 

The  Chairman.  The  onlv  charges  the  yards  get  is  the  yardage 
charge  for  handling  the  stu&,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Btjckinqham.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  use  of  the  switching  facilities,  which 
are  paid  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAM.  It  sfems  to  me,  Senator,  that  the  switching 
facilities  for  your  purposes  might  oe  eliminated,  because  if  the 
yard  company  does  not  perform  it,  then  the  railroad  company  m'ust 
perform  it;  one  or  the  other  is  bound  to;  you  can  not  get  the  stock 
to  the  yards  otherwise. 

The  Chaihman.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is, 
■what  is  done?  The  stock  yards  collect  the  yardage  for  the  handling 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  paid  by  the  producer? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  owner  of  the  stock? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  They  also,  under  the  present  system,  collect 
switching  charges  from  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  stockyards  owning  the  switching  facilitiesi 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  included  in  the  railroad's  jgross  freight 
charges  from  the  point  of  origin  to  final  point  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  The  producer  pays  that! 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  stoikyards  company  collects  it  from 
the  railroad? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Then  the  stockyards  must  collect  the  yardage 
charges  from  the  producer, 

Mr.  Buckingham.  And,  please  understand,  Senator,  that  the 
freight  charge  would  be  identically  the  same  to  the  shipper,  whether 
the  stockyards  contpany  performed  this  switching  at  the  terminal 
or  whether  the  railroad  company  itself  performed  this  switching 
at  the  terminal.    There  is  no  difference  in  that  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  one  of  the  points.  There  is 
no  difference.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  own  these  switching  facilities,  and  to  own  the  yards?  The 
transportation  service  centainly  extends  to  the  point  of  driving 
the  stock  out  of  the  car  into  the  chute,  did  you  call  it? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Yes,  the  unloading  chutes. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  that  point,  at  least,  it  is  a  transportation 
service. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Absolutely, 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  a  manufacturing  service  after  the 
packer  buys  the  cattle  out  of  the  yards. 

Senator*  Wadsworth.  But,  Senator,  there  is  a  free  service  in  be- 
tween. You  will  put  the  railroads  into  the  feeding  business,  for 
one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  this  feed- 
ing service  between  the  unloading  chute  and  the  driving  of  them  out. 

Mr,  Buckingham,  Senator,  I  thought  I  went  through  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  detail — what  is  the  nature 
of  it?  It  is  a  manufacturing  service  after  the  packing-house  people 
buy  it? 
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Mr.  Bdckisgham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  iiianufactuiing.  Up  to  driving  them  oul 
of  the  car  into  the  chute,  that  is  transportation  service,  certainly. 

Mr.  BucKixcHAM.  Yos,  sir. 

•The  Ch.virjias.  Now,  then,  does  not  tliis  service  in  between  the 
two  s:ivor  rather  of  the  road's  depot  or  re;-eiving  station? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  services  in  between  are  simply  the  serv- 
ices of  the  public  market. 

I  was  asketl  that  question  at  another  place— this  depot  question. 
I  do  not  know  where  any  railroads  furnish  any  depots  for  carload 
freight.  If  they  are  doing  that,  in  my  experience  of  some  37  years  in 
transportation  service  with  one  railroad  company,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  locate  it. 

The  CiiAiRsrAN.  Your  point  is  to  put  them  less  than  carloads 
through  depots? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes;  through  the  freight  house,  how  they  must 
do  that,  because  this  miscellaneous  lot  of  stuff  that  comes  in  the  car. 
Part  of  it  may  be  delivered  to  the  different  consignees  one  day  and  the 
balance  of  it  may  not  be  delivered  for  several  days. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  economical  for  the  btisiness 
men  of  the  town  to  organize  and  own  the  depots  through  which  this 
stock  is  passed  ? 

Ml".  Buckingham,  You  would  be  getting  into  something  so  im- 
practical that — ~- 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  would  do 
it  as  efficiently.    It  is  better  for  the  railroads  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  a  railroad  function. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  the  duties  of  a  stockyards  be  at- 
tached to  the  transportation  company  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Simply  because  it  is  not  their  business.  Why 
do  you  not  put  them  in  the  grocery  business  or  the  dry-goods  business! 
What  is  the  difference? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

The  Chairman,  One  is  handling  live  freight  and  the  other  is  han- 
dling dead  freight. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  they  could  go  into  the  dead  freight  bua- 
ness  a  good  (ieal  easier  than  they  could  into  the  live  freight  business. 
That  is  not  their  line  of  business.  Their  business  is  purely  transpor- 
tation and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  conOned  to  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation in  the  past  year  to  try  to  confine  it  to  transportation  business. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  I  have  had  my  fingers  cracked  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  for  getting  out  of  line. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  stockyards  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  BuCKisciHAM.  $7,500,000. 

Senator  Norbis.  Is  there  any  part  of  that  that  is  water? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  That  is  another  statement  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of.  The  Omaha  yards  started  about  35  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  as  a 
feeding-in-transit  proportion.  I  happened  to  be  in  Omaha  connected 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  that  time,  therefore  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with  this.    Prior  to  that  and  up  to  that  time  we  were 
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loading  a  gieat  deal  of  Texas  stock  at  Ogalalah  and  Pine  Bluffs. 
Ogalalah  was  really  considered  the  end  of  the  Texas  drive  in  tfiose 
days.  We  would  load  four  or  five  trains  of  stock  every  day  in  the 
fall  and  bring  it  through  to  Omaha,  and  I  am  free  to  say  on  about 
passenger-train  time,  and  it  would  go  to  Council  Bluffs,  across  the 
rivei-.  and  there  feed  en  route  to  Chicago,  which  was  practically  the 
cinly  market  in  the  west  at  that  time.  Some  of  our  citizens  thought 
that  the  feeding  yards  should  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  they  started  these  South  Omaha  yards,  and  for  the  first  year 
or  two  there  was  no  packing  house  there.  It  was  simply  feeding  the' 
stock  in  transit. 

Then  the  yard  company  itself  built  a  small  packing  house,  and,  as 
I  recollect  it — this  is  gained  partly  from  hearsay — they  gave  some 
packing  company  a  bonus  to  come  there  and  operate  it.  That  is,  as 
I  got  the  story. 

Senator  Norris.  My  question  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  does  not 
pertain  to  all  this  history  about  Ogalalah. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  it. 

Senator  Nokris.  I  have  no  objections  to  your  telling  it,  but  the 
question  is.  Is  any  of  the  stock  watered  ? 

Mr.  Bttckixgham,  My  explanation  will  probably  answer  that  ques- 
tion. They  got  this  packing  house  built.  It  was  not  very  successful. 
That  firm  left  there  and  later  on  there  was  another  firm  came  along 
and  took  it  over,  and  I  think  a  second  small  house  was  built,  and 
from  then  on  the  yards  gradually  built  up  as  a  traific  center,  and  as 
the  additional  land  was  taken  in  and  additional  facilities  provided, 
the  stock  was  increased.  I  think  as  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
creased, the  stock  was  increased,  accordingly,  and  in  that  way,  if  you 
want  to  rail  it  "  watered,"  I  think  you  can  safely  do  so. 

Senator  Noeris.  How  much  of  the  capital  stock  is  there,  $7,500,000, 
did  you  say? 

Mr.  Bttckinqham.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  How  much  of  that  has  actually  been  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  BncKiNQiiAM.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  have  been 
there  11  years. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  of  the  stork  was  given  to  any  of  the 
packers  as  a  bonus? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  say  how  much  was  given  to  the 
packers  as  a  bonus.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  yards  11  years, 
and  during  that  period  there  have  been  no  bonuses,  no  donation  of 
any  kind  to  the  packers  or  anybody  else;  and  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  no  stock  changes — that  is.  that  the  stock  has  been 
$7,500,000  since  1808.  I  think  it  was  increased  in  1897  or  1898.  and 
I  might  add,  for  your  information,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
sion  had  a  representative  in  our  office  for  about  three  weeks.  He 
was  given  act  ess  to  every  paper  that  we  had.  He  was  permitted  to 
read  our  minute  books  from  the  first  starting  of  it  away  up  to  date. 
He  knows  exactly  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  stock,  so  that  you 
have  the  actual  figures  here,  and  I  can  not  give  them  to  you. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  not  got  them  just  before  me,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  reported,  I  think,  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
stock  was  stock  dividends  or  pure  water, 

Mr.  Buckinoham.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  profit  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  CoJ 

Mr,  BocKiNGHAM.  Ouf  profits — ^the  greatest  profit  we  have  made 
on  the  stock  is  12  per  cent,  I  believe. 

Senator  Xorris.  That  is  on  your  capital  stock ! 

Mr.  Buckingham,  That  is  on  our  capital  stock,  and  we  figure  that 
that  capital  stock  is  well  represented  by  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  approximately  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  You  have  not  raised  your  prices  on  yardage 
for  how  long? 

Mr,  Bdckinoham.  For  25  year's.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  ha^-e 
to  put  it  up  pretty  soon,  the  way  things  are  going. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  your  profit  last  year  on  hay  i 

Mr.  BucKiNfiHAM.  I  have  not  the  ficures'with  me.  but  I  would  say 
that  our  hay  was  costing  us  during  the  past  year  from,  say,  $24  to 
$-27,r)0  per  ton,  anil  we  finally  raisra  the  price  of  the  hay  to  $35  per 
ton,  \  ou  must  add  to  that  fei  and  $27.50,  an  expense  for  handlmg 
of  from  $2,50  to  $3  per  ton,  taking  in  your  overhead  and  evei'ything, 
and  that,  an  I  recollect  it,  does  not  include  the  water  furnished  or  the 
cleaning  of  the  pens,  which  is  a  different  job. 

Senatoi'  Norris.  You  would  have  to  clean  the  pens,  anyway, 
whether  you  had  any  hay  or  not? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the  cattle  eat  25 
or  30  tons  of  it  there. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  what  the  profit  on  hay  was  in  1914! 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  answer  you  offhand.  I  do  not  carry 
those  figures  around  with  me,  you  know. 

Senator  Norris.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  got.  Thev  sav  that  vou  made  a  profit  that  year, 
1914,  of  $136,420.14. 

Mr,  BiiCKiNOHAsi.  I  wiint  to  explain  that  one  thing.  We  never 
kept  our  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
to  make  what  you  might  call  a  satisfactory  showing  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  For  example,  that  item  of  $136,420.14  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  what  we  sold  it  for,  less  the 
actual  wages  of  the  men  who  handled  the  hay.  These  other  espenaee 
I  speak  of,  the  overhead,  insurance,  storage,  cleaning  pens,  furnish- 
ing water  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  taken  into  account  there 
at  all. 

Senator  Nokris.  You  charge  yardage  for  those  same  pens, 

Mr.  BuCKiNC.HAM.  We  charge  the  yai-dage  for  the  use  of  the  pens 
and  the  service  of  weighing 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
claims  that  you  made  a  profit  in  1916  on  hay  of  $237,861.08,  and 
they  say  it  is  a  net  profit — they  have  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
t)ie  hav  $261,760.35  as  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  the  labor  in  handling 
it.        ' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  simply  the  actual  labor  of  the  men 
handling  the  bales  onto  the  wagons,  and  with  the  wagons,  going  with 
it  to  these  pens  and  getting  up  on  the  fence  and  breaking  the  bales 
and  scattering  the  hay  in  the  manger. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  the  overhead  charges  ought  to  be  at  least 
represented  by  those  figures. 

Mr,  Buckingham,  if  you  are  going  to  take  a  hay  business,  then 
we  would  have  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  all  of  the  money,  all  of  the 
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many  thingo  that  should  be  charged.     A  proportion  of  my  salary 
shoiiid  be  charged  to  that  hay  account. 

Senator  Nofris.  What  is  your  salary.  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Mr.  EccKiNoiiAM.  $10,000. 

Senator  Norbis.  Wliat  other  salaried  officers  are  there  and  how 
much  do  they  get? 

Mr.  BucKiNfJHAM.  The  president.  Mr.  Dunham,  gets  $5,000,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Sharp,  gets  $5,000  n  year,  and  those  are  the  principal 
salaries. 

Senator  Nofris.  Most  of  the  othei"s  are  laborers? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  we  have  men  that  we  pay  as  high  as  $350 
n  month ;  they  are  experts  in  their  line  of  business,  and  have  been 
with  us  a  great  manv  years. 

Senator  Norris.  V"ou  get  your  expenses,  of  course. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely. 

Senator  Sobris.  Do  you  know  the  total  cost  of  the  operation,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  overhead  charges,  salaries,  and  everything,  of 
the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  for*  year? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  got  to  answer  you  in  this  way :  We  have 
always  kept  our  expenses  in  a  department  way,  for  example,  the 
i-ailroad  department.  We  keep  the  accounts  of  that  department 
entirely  separate,  and  take  into  the  stock  yards  company  account  sim- 
ply the  net  earnings  from  the  railroad  department;  the  net  earnings 
from  the  hotel  department;  the  net  earning.^  from  the  horse  and  mule 
business;  the  net  earnings  from  the  shipping  department;  the  net 
earnings  on  hay  and  grain.  In  other  words,  in  any  statement  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made,  I  assume  the  gross  figures  of 
these  various  departments  were  not  taken  into  consideration.  I  see 
where  they  have  made  a  mistake  of  BO  or  65  iDer  cent,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Well,  that  is  true,  based  on  the  figures  they  had.  But 
had  they  used  the  gross  figures,  taking  the  gross  expense  for  hay. 
and  the  gross  oxpen.sp  for  the  railroad  department,  and  the  gross  ex- 
pense for  each  one  of  these  other  departments,  and  added  them  into 
this  total  volume,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  but  the  expense  fur 
different. 

Senator  NoRRia.  I  would  like  to  get  that,  if  I  can. 
Mr.  Buckingham.  I  will  make  up  a  statement  on  these  lines,  which 
will   bring  those  figures  down — instead  of  being  seemingly  a  high 
percentage,  it  will  reduce  it  20,  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Senator  NoBms.  There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  the  actual 
cash  paid  in,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  Co.  that  it 
made  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  last  year. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  absolutely  unable  to  answer  yon  the 
amount  of  cash  actually  paid  in.  Therefore.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
correct  answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Norbis.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Sharp  are  officers  and  salaried 
men  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards.  Mr.  Buckingham?  You  are  two  of 
the  men  that  voted  practically  all  of  the  proxies  and  do  at  every  an- 
nual meeting? 
Mr.  Buckingham.  We  vote  a  good  portion  of  the  proxies;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Nobbis.  Do  you  have  any  idea,  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  if 
your  conduct  and  Mr.  Sharp's  conduct  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
great  packers  that  you  would  get  those  proxies,  and  that  you  would 
hold  your  positions  for  any  length  of  time? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  When  you  say  the  "great  packers"  let  us  put 
it  in  our  case  the  one  great  packer. 

Senator  Nonms.  No,  I  would  not  do  that,  although  you  can  if  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  doubt  if  my  conduct  was  not  as  it  should 
be  Mr.  Armour  or  any  other  of  the  stockholders  holding  a  reasonable 
amount  of  stock— for  that  matter  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  much  stock  they  own— would  be  probably  after  me  and  disposed 
to  get  rid  of  my  services. 

Senator  Norbis.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  true  that  the  large  packing 
interests  in  your  corporation  or  any  other  corporation  where  they 
control  from  15  to  25  or  40  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation, 
even  though  they  do  not  hold  a  majority  of  it,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  control  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  they  control,  with  the  consent  of  the  bal- 
ance of  all  the  stockholders,  which  in  our  case  is  the  majority,  yes; 
that  is  the  only  way  they  controlled  that  I  know  about. 
The  CiiAiRMAx.  The  consent  or  acquiascence ? 
Mr.  Buckingham,  Either  way,  put  it  as  you  please. 
The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  mmiite  ago,  and  I  was  diverted,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  of  course,  the  manufacturing  service  does  not  begin 
until  the  cattle  leave  the  yards  and  the  transportation  service  ends 
when  they  go  from  the  car  into  the  unloading  chute! 
Mr,  Buckingham.  Yb%  sir. 

Senator  Norkis.  The  services  and  functions  between  those  two  you 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  public  market?  ■ 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Absolutely,  and  nothing  else.  You  can  call  it 
a  rase,  if  you  want  to,  Iwit  it  is  no  rose. 

Senator  Norris.  A  packing  yard  would  not  be  properly  called  a 
"  rose,'' 

Mr.  Buckingham,  It  certainly  ought  to  be  called  a  stock-yard 
market. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  its  character  as  a  public  market,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  i-ecommended  that  the  public  should 
own  public  markets. 
Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  a  wise  solution  of  the  proposition  f 
Mr.    Buckingham.  Well,    Senator,   what   do   you    mean    by   the 
"public?  " 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  representative  and  organized  public;  it  is  the  only  way  the  public 
can  att.  through  the  organisced  Government. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Anything  I  should  sav  on  that  would  simply 
be  a  pei-sonal  opinion.  I  do  not  think  the  (Government  is  the  proper 
party  to  take  up  the  functions  of  commercial  life. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  yon  state  was  a  public  market. 
Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  a  public  market,  and  yet  it  is  directly  con- 
nected up  with  the  bipgest  kind  of  a  commercial  pi-oposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  though,  the  public  market — it  ought 
to  bo  controlled  by  corporations? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  ynu  will  get  better  results,  you  will 
have  a  better  market,  and  the  people  will  come  nearer  getting  what 
they  want.  I  would  not  want  to  put  my  business  through  the  Post- 
office  Department,  or,  in  fact,  the  railroads  as  they  have  been  handled 
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in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment did  the  best  they  could,  no  doubt,  but  they  had  better  keep  out 
of  commercial  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  piibhc  members  of  your  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  and  also  appointed  by  an  organization 
of  producers? 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAM.  May  I  speak  about  our  directors  right  there, 
Senator  ? 

The  CitAiRMAN.  Yes,  answer  my  question  first. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
that  (it  all.  Our  transactions  are  absolutely  open.  Anybody  can 
know  what  is  going  on  if  thev  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  your  stock  yards  concern,  by 
any  action  it  can  take,  to  oring  about  a  reaction  on  the  prices  of  live 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  producer? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  this:  How  is  this  business  handled  in 
Canada;  the  same  way  as  here? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  know  nothing  about  Canada  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

The  Chairman.  Or  England  or  France? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  I  do  not  think  they  have  very  much  in  England. 
I  am  told  the;  led  the  animals  in  one  at  a  time  and  tied  them  to  ft 
fence  and  a  fellow  comes  along  and  buys  them ;  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  Detroit,  where  the  railroad 
company  owns  the  stockyards? 

M!r.  Buckingham.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  stockyards  situa- 
tion. I  have  not  been  in  Detroit  for  25  years,  T  understand  a  rail- 
road company  there  owns  the  stockyards,  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
some  of  my  commission  men  friends  that  a  railroad  company  owns 
the  stockyards  at  Buffalo ;  and  if  the  story  is  correct,  as  I  get  it,  the 
service  at  those  two  places  is  very  unsuccessful  to  the  shipping 
public.     I  am  simply  giving  you  hearsay  only  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Buckingham,  are  you  related  to  Col,  Buck- 
ingham, of  Chicago?     He  is  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  will  have  to  go  back  into  ancient  history. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why,  are  you  or  are  you  not?  Brother,  cousin, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  never  found  any  Buckinghams  but  what 
were  related  directly  or  indirectly.     They  all  come  from  one  place. 

Senator  Kento>".  He  is  a  fine  looking  man. 

Mr.  Buckinoh.'-m.  I  have  never  seen  him.  Tht  nearest  I  came  to 
seeing  or  knowing  a  Buckingham  in  Chicago  was  during  the  expo- 
sition. I  heard  the  name  Buckingham"  as  I  went  through  the 
turnstile,  but  I  could  not  locate  the  party. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yon  do  not  know  Col.  Buckingham? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  counsel  for  the  packers. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  even  know  that. 

I  just  wanted,  if  I  may  he  permitted,  to  say  one  or  two  words  about 
this  bill,  S.  5305:  It  says,  the  bill  is  to  "Stimulate  the  production, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  sind  for 
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other  purposes."  When  they  get  over  into  the  body  of  the  bill,  X 
can  not  find  anything  there  that  seemingly  has  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late the  production  and  distribution  of  live  stock.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  purposes  are;  they  may  be  all  right. 

There  is  a  provision  here  that  "  No  common  carrier,  including  any 
railroad  company,  express  company,  car  company,  etc.,  shall  de- 
liver to  or  unload  at  any  stockyards  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
licensees  under  section  2  of  this  act." 

AVIiere  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stockyards'  stock  is  owned  by 
a  licensee  or  a  packer — and  it  goes  on  and  enumerates. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  is  a  pretty  serious  provision.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  says  that  Mr.  Armour  owns  1& 
per  cent  of  the  stock  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.-  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  does  or  not,  that  is  their  report.  But  if  this  bill  became 
a  law,  and  Mr.  Armour  declined  to  reduce  his  stock  to  less  than  10 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  the  Chicago  stock 
market,  and  it  would  naturallv  result  in  the  closing  up  of  all  the 
Hacking  plants  that  are  served  ty  that  market.  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Armour  would  want  to  do  that,  or  any  other  packer  would  want 
to  do  otherwise  than  to  reduce  his  stock  m  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill,  hut  the  fact  is  that  it  could  be  done. 

Another  thing  that  occurs  to  me :  It  may  be  a  little  far-fetched — 
but  wc  will  take  another  packing  company,  for  example,  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  who  have  no  packing  house  in  Chicago,  and  therefore 
are  not  interested  in  the  Chicago  market,  but  are  directly  interested 
at  Missouri  River  markets  where  they  have  slaughterhouses.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  Cudhay  Packing  Co.,  or  some 
similar  company,  under  like  conditions,  to  acquire  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.,  and  close  up  the 
whole  market,  and  say,  "  Come  out  West  and  do  your  business."  It 
does  not  look  to  me  like  it  is  very  good  legislation.  You  gentlemen 
are  thejudges  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taggart,  formerly  Congressman  from  Kansas, 
will  now  be  heard. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  TAGGAET.  EX-CONGEESSMAK  FBOK 
THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

Mr,  Taggart.  I  will  say  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Sixtv-second. 
Sixty-third,  and  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  last  or  Sixtj-fourth  Congress,  and  the  resolution 
to  investigate  the  packing  companies  was  brought  before  that  com- 
mittee. Several  resolutions  were  introduced,  and  an  exhaustive  hear- 
ing was  had  by  a  subcommittee  resulting  in  a  published  report,  and 
finally  the  last  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Borland  of  Missouri 
was  referred  to  the  House  and  passed  the  House  on  the  28fh  of 
Febniarv-.  1917. 

I  was  amazed  to  sei>  statements  in  a  newspaper  here  reciting  th? 
fact  that  I  had  opposed  that  resolution.  The  record  that  I  have  here 
shows  that  I  voted  for  it.  The  record  of  the  Judiciarv  Committee. 
shows  that  11  of  the  1.^  Members  who  were  present  on  t)ecember  17 
voted  to  report  the  resolution,  I  was  one  of  those.  There  were  sev- 
eral resolutions  before  a  subcommittee,  and  they  were  referred  to  the 
full  committee  by  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  a  member.    There 
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record  of  that  vote,  but  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  whole 
ittee  without  recommendation.  The  only  thing  the  subcom- 
i  could  agree  on. 

i  record,  of  course,  being  complete  evidence  of  who  voted  for 
I  who  did  not,  so  far  as  votes  are  concerned,  was  not  the  mat- 
at  I  wished  to  discuss  or  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to. 
tatement  was  contained  in  the  newspaper — whether  it  was  er- 
us  or  not— purported  to  quote  some  witness  to  the  effect  that 
iing  company  had  contributed  to  my  campaign  fund  $1,000,  or 
packing  company  or  packing  companies.  I  was  candidate  for 
•ess  in  1916,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  no  such 
bution  was  made.    I  had  heard  rumors  of  that  before,  and  have 

diligent  inquiry  before  the  committee  that  handled  political 
rs,  and  they  assured  me,  and  I  believe  them,  that  no  such  con- 
ion  was  made- 
■otcst  against  evidence  or  statements  made  before  the  committee 

absence  purporting  to  be  what  was  reported  to  somebody  by 
jne  who  saw  what  somebody  else  wrote.  If  a  man's  reputation 
!  trifled  with  in  that  way  before  a  Senate  committee,  there  is 
>f  us  safe. 

1  I  niis  going  to  ask  the  committee,  perhaps  it  may  be  some- 
presumptious— but  I  have  served  in  the  public  service  here  a 
erable  time,  that  when  the  reputation  or  character  of  any 
er  or  former  member  of  the  Legislative  body  of  the  United 

is  called  in  question  here,  that  whoever  wishes  to  question  it 
>e  put  on  oath  and  required  to  tell  what  he  knows, 
ither  statement  was  made  here  to  the  fact  that  I  took  part  in 
vestigation,  was  employed  for  a  while.  It  was  stated  here  that 
discharged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  it  was  stated 
newspaper.  That  statement  is  wholly  untrue.  I  resigned  from 
deral  Trade  Commission.  The  secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade 
ission  will  inform  you  of  that  over  the  telephone,  and  save 
ime.  if  necessary;  or  bring  up  my  letter  of  resignation  and  the 
ance  of  it. 

record  is  here  for  the  28th  of  February,  1917. 

Chaiuman.  I  suggest  that  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 

araway  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Igoe  on  Saturday  that  you 

t  list  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  that  time  and  this  vote  in 

mse. 

Tagg.\rt.  The  vote  in  the  House  is  shown  here  in  this  copy  o£ 

cord  for  the  28th  of  February. 

record  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  submitted 

,  Taggart  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows ; 

(Roll  No.  57.) 
\>(1B,  247. 
mbfe.  As  well. 

0.  Bnrkley. 

Blnck. 
er.  Blacktnon. 

Booher. 

Borland. 
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Bruckner. 

Brumbangh. 

Burgess. 

Burke. 

CaldwetL 

Callaway. 

Cnnriler,  Miss. 

CantrllL 

Caraway, 

Carlln. 

Cnrter,  Mass. 

Carter,  Okla. 

Cary, 

Casey. 

Chftndler,  N.  T. 

Charles. 

Church. 

Cllne. 

Coleman. 

Collier. 

Connelly. 

Cooper,  Oblo. 

rooner,  Wis. 

Copley. 

COK. 

Crisp. 

Crosser. 

CuUop. 

Dale.  N.  Y. 

Dalllnger. 

Dnvenport 

Davis,  Tar. 

Decker. 

Denlson. 

Pent. 

nicklnsoD. 

Dill. 

Dixon. 

Doollns. 

Doollttle. 

Doremns. 

Do  well. 

DnprS. 

Eagle. 

Rilwnrda. 

Kllsworth. 

Elaton. 

Fln-erRon. 

Each. 

E!<topInal. 

Kvnns. 

Fair. 

Ferris. 

Fields. 

Flood. 

Flynn. 

Foster. 

Frear. 

Freeman, 

CallDFcher. 

Oalllvan. 

Gandy. 

Osnlner. 

Onmer. 

Glass. 


Goodwin,  Ark. 

Gray,  Ala. 

Gray,  Ind. 

GrefTg. 

Orlffln. 

HamlU. 

Hamlin. 

Hardy. 

HHrrison,  Miss. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hart 

Haskell, 

Hastings. 

Hangen, 

Hawley. 

Hayden. 

Heaton. 

Heflln. 

Helgesen. 

HelTering. 

Hei-nandez. 

Hiniard. 

Holland. 

Hol1lng!<worth. 

Hood. 

Houston. 

Howard. 

Hudrtleaton, 

Hughes. 

Hull,  Tenn, 

Igoe. 

Jacoway. 

Johnson,  Ky. 

Keating. 

Kennedy,  R.  I. 

Kent. 

Kettnw. 

Key,  Ohio. 

Kless.  Fa. 

Klncheloe. 

King. 

Kinknid. 

KItchln. 

Konop. 

Lanirtey. 

T^znro. 

Lee. 

Iicnroot. 

Lerer, 

TjCwIs. 

rJchel. 

Lindbergh. 

T.lttlfpage. 

Lloyd. 

Tiondon. 

r/)newortli. 

McCllntlc. 

MrCorkle. 

MrCracken. 

McCulloch. 

MpOermott. 

MrOillicuddy. 

McKellar. 

McLemore. 

Malier. 
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ShoneCk 

Siegel. 

Sims. 
I.  SInnott. 

?ie.  Sfsaon. 

Slayden. 
I.  La,  Sloan. 

1,  Okla.  SmalL 

Smith,  Idaho. 

Smltb,  Mich. 

Smith,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Tex. 

Sparkman. 

Stairord. 
s,  S.  G.  Steagall. 

:,  Mich.  Stedmsn. 

Stephens.  Nebr. 

Stephens,  Tex. 
I.  Stone. 

Stout 

Sweet, 
aessy.  Swift, 

'er.  Swftzer. 

t.  TafTRflit. 

Taitwe. 

Talbott. 

'I'aylor,  Ark. 

Temple. 

Thompson. 

THIman. 

Timberlake. 

Tlnkham. 
I.  Towner. 

V-ii  D.vke. 

(,  Nev.  Walker. 

Watklns. 

Wntson,  To. 
,  Ofl.  Webh. 

,  Mo.  Whaley. 

,  Mo.  Wheeler. 

wiiilnms.  W.  \Z. 

Wingo. 
illch.  WInslow, 

*a.  Wise. 

Woortynnl. 

YoiinK,  N.  Dak. 
■foni.  Youiic,  Tex. 


Rumett. 

Butler. 

Byrnes,  S.  C. 

Oaniphell. 

Cannon. 

rspstlck. 

Chlperfleld. 

ninrk,  Fla. 

Coady. 

Cooiier.  W.  V«. 

rrngo. 

Ommton. 

Dale,  Vt. 

Danforth. 
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Darroiv. 

Da  via,  Minn. 

Dempsey. 

Pewalt. 

Dies. 

Dillon. 

Drlscol]. 

Dnikker. 

Dyer. 


Fitzgerald. 
Fordney. 

Fuller. 

<:arlaD<l. 

Garrett 

GlUett. 

Glynn. 

Godwin,  N.  C. 

Good. 

Gordon. 

Gould. 

Gray,  N.  J. 

Green.  Iowa. 

Greene,  Maes. 

Greene,  Vt. 

Grieet. 

Guernsey. 

Hadley. 

Hamilton,  Mich. 

Hamilton.  N.  T. 

Helm. 
HlckB. 

Hop  wood. 
Hulbert. 
Hull,  Iowa. 
Humphrey.  Wash. 
Humphreys,  Miss. 
Husted. 
Hutchinson. 
.Tohnson,  Wash. 

Kearns. 

Kelster. 

Kelley. 

Kennedy,  Iowa. 

Krelder. 

T^fean. 

T^  Follette. 

Lehbach. 

T>ei>her. 

Llnthlcnm. 

T»beck. 

Loft. 

Me  Arthur. 

McFadden. 

JlcKenzle. 

McKlnley. 

McT,)iu((hIln. 

Madden. 


'    Magee. 

Meeker. 

Miller,  Del. 

:kI11ler,  Minn. 

Miller.  Pa. 

Moore,  Pn, 

Moorea.  Ind. 

Morrison. 

Moss. 

North. 

Oakley. 

Page,  N.  C. 

Palfte.  Mass. 

Parker,  N.  J. 

Parker.  N.  T. 

Peters. 

Piatt. 

Poo. 

Pratt. 

Price. 

Ragsdale. 

Ramseyer. 

Ray  bum. 

RtckettB. 

Roberts,  Mass. 

Rodenberg. 

Howe. 

Russell,  Ohio. 
San  ford. 
^  auntie  rs. 

Sherley. 

Sherwood. 

Smith,'  Minn. 
Snell. 
Snyder. 
Steele,  Iowa. 
■Steele.  Pa. 
Sieenerson. 
Stephens.  Miss. 
Sterling. 
Stlnesa. 
Rulloway. 
Summers. 
Sutherland. 
Taylor.  Colo. 
Thomiis. 
Tllson. 
Teadwnv. 
Vare. 
Vonable. 
Val  stead. 
Walsh. 
Ward. 
Wason. 
Watson,  Pa. 
Williams.  T.  S. 
WllllnniR.  Ohio. 
Wilson.  III. 
Wllsou,  La. 
Wood.  Ind. 
Woods,  Iowa. 
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Answered  "  Preswit,"  1. 

Oard. 

Not  voting,  28. 

Adtlionv. 

Hin. 

Beakes. 

Hinds. 

Benefllet. 

Howell. 

Buchanan,  Tex. 

Johnson,  8.  Dak. 

Byins,  Tenn. 

Lleb. 

Cnreiv. 

McAndrewa. 

Conrv. 

Matthews. 

Costello. 

Mooney. 

Dfiughton. 

Ogleshy. 

Dunn, 

Ranch. 

Farley. 

Rlordan. 

Focht. 

Rowland. 

Graham. 

Tavenner. 

Hensley. 

WilBon,  Pia. 

Then,  the  shortest  way  to  get  a  list  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ig 
to  take  a  directory  for  tne  Sixty-fourth  Confess,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  call  the  committee  by  name.    I  think  there  were  21  of  them. 

(The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Taggart  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows;) 

EilwlD  Y.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina. 
Chniles  Cnrlin,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  Y.  Thomua,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 
Joseph  Taggart,  of  Kansas. 
^Vllllllul  L.  Igoe,  of  Missouri. 
Warrea  Card,  of  Ohio. 
William  Elza  Williams,  of  Illinois. 
Rlcliaril  S.  Whaley,  of  South  Carolina. 
Harry  H.  Dale,  of  New  York. 
Tlmdtleus  H.  Caraway,  of  Arkansas. 
M.  M.  Neely.  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  J.  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Randall  Walker,  of  Georgia. 
Andrew  J.  Volstead,  of  Minnesota. 
John  M.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Dick  T.  Morgan,  of  Oklahoma. 
Henry  G.  Daiiforth,  of  New  York. 
George  S.  Graham,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Walter  Jl.  Chandler,  of  New  York. 
Leonidas  C.  Dyer,  of  Missouri. 
Hunter  H.  Moss,  of  West  Virginia, 

I  do  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Quickel,  clerk  of  the  committee 
then  and  the  present  clerk  of  the  committee,  took  down  the  record 
of  the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  reporting  the  Borland  resolution,  and 
that  he  has  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  bring  it  over 
here  and  show  the  record  of  the  vote  to  be  11  to  15.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber the  names  of  those  who  voted  against  it,  and  I  can  not  name  all 
of  the  11,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  to  be  sure,  who  voted  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  way  would  be  to  have  the  record,  and 
I  fliink  the  record  goes  in  with  this,  so  that  everybody  may  see  it. 

Mr.  Tagqart.  This  Mr.  Cariin,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
here,  voted  to  report  the  resolution  to  Congress.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  statement  made  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  down  there 
to  the  effect  that  I  was  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  the  packing 
companies  because  I  had  favored  and  voted  for  this  resolution.    I 
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am  at  sea,  and  somewhat  amazed  at  these  contradictory  statements- 
one  that  they  fought  me,  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  my 
success,  and  another  that  they  did  not  fight  me,  but  contributed  to 
my  campaign  fund.  Several  amazing  things  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, took  place  in  reference  to  these  men  who  voted  for  or  against 
these  resolutions. 

I  know  where  two  cattle  districts  are  in  Kansas.  In  one  of  the 
districts  a  man  who  voted  against  it  was  elected  by  more  than  10,000 
majority,  and  in  the  next  adjoining  district  a  man  who  took  grett 
interest  and  worked  for  it  was  defeated  by  more  than  10,000.  And 
the  packing  houses  <lid  not  control  either  one  of  those  districts.  Any- 
body knows  that  rural  districts  consist  principally  of  farmers. 

I  believe  that  that  is  all  I  ha\'e  to  say  with  reference  to  it. 

I  will  beg  of  the  Senate  Committee  that  whenever  my  reputation 
is  called  in  question  to  be  kind  enough,  in  the  absence  of  whoeTer 
may  he  accused,  to  require  whoever  has  anything  to  say  about  it 
to  go  on  oath. 

Mr.  Garner  was  mentioned  and  exculpated,  and  all  that.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  gentlemen  that  ever  served  in  Congress,  a  man  who's 
life  is  as  pure  and  good  as  that  of  any  who  ever  served.  He  declined 
to  vote  for  or  against,  and  he  is  found  voting  present,  and  not  pair&l. 
A  statement  was  introduced  with  it  that  he  could  be  controlled,  and 
taken  back.  He  could  not  be  controlled,  and  now  he  is  indicated  as 
present. 

The  Chaifmak.  Now  if  Mr.  Taliaferro  is  present  we  will  hear 
him. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  THOMAS  W.  TALUFESEO,  VICE  FRESIDEHT 
ANS  aENESAI  KANAGEE  HAHUONS,  STANDISH  &  CO.,  SETBOIT, 
HIGH. 

The  Chaikjiak.  Mr,  Taliaferro,  please  state  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, and  business  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  My  name  is  Thomas  W.  Taliaferro,  and  I  am 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hammond,  Standish  &  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Your  firm  is  engaged  in  what  business? 

Mr.  Taliai'T.rro.  In  pork  packing — pork,  beef,  and  stock  slaughter- 
ing. 

I  have  a  little  prepared  statement  here.  Senator,  that  perhaps  if 
you  have  no  objection  it  might  just  give  you  a  line  on  some  items 
that  perhaps  are  a  little  bit  obscure  in  this  proposition,  and  you 
might  like  after  I  have  finished  it  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  make  your  statement,  Mr.  Taliaferro, 
and  then  we  will  be  glad  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  TALiAraRRo.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  honorable 
committee,  I  hope  this  will  lay  before  you  some  facts  in  connection 
with  the  packing  business  in  general  and  Hammond,  Standish  &  Co. 
in  particular,  that  may  help  to  clear  up  some  of  the  disputed  points 
now  under  consideration,  and  I  have  been  in  the  business  38  years. 
Ours  is  a  Michigan  corporation,  located  with  a  packing  house  in 
Detroit.  It  has  a  capital  of  $834,000.  It  has  two  distributing 
branches,  one  each  in  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  Mich.    It  is  absolutely 
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independent  and  not  allied  with  ony  other  business'in  any  majmer 
whatsoever. 

The  business  was  started  in  1859  as  a  partnership,  was  incorporated 
in  1880  for  a  period  of  80  years,  and  in  1910  its  corporate  existence 
was  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  30  years. 

The  present  plant  is  located  on  the  original  ground  occupied  by 
the  first  plant  of  the  Hammond  family,  and  from  which  sprang  all 
of  the  Hammond  companies,  but  it  was  left  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Hammond  and  Standish  families  when  the  remaining  part  of  the 
plants  and  business  was  sold  to  an  English  syndicate.  It  remained 
one  of  the  smaller  of  the  so-called  small  packers  until  1908  when  it 
began  to  grow  and  enlarge  by  the  introduction  of  modem  and  pro- 
gressive methods  of  management  which  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
success  of  any  business  and  practically  so  in  the  packing  business 
handling  such  a  large  per  cent  of  perishable  products. 

The  growth  of  this  company  was  steady,  but  did  not  show  itself 
to  a  marked  extent  until  1911.  when  enlarged  and  modem  buildings 
were  available.     In  191fi  they  did  a  business  of  $10,858,000;  in  1917,  " 
$14,000,000;  in  1918,  $21,388;000. 

This  concern  does  a  general  meat  packing  business  almost  exclu- 
.sively.  but  handles  some  produce,  canned  salmon,  and  fish  from  its 
packing  house  and  two  branches. 

We  bought  in  about  1909,  25  dressed  beef  refrigerator  cars  and  15 
double-decked  live  stock  cars,  but  we  found  it  was  not  possible  or 
practicable  to  operate  such  a  small  number  except  at  a  considerable 
loss.  So  we  sold  them  in  1916  at  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  as  we 
found  out  we  could  get  a  full  supply  of  suitable  ears  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  usually  can  get  a  beef  car  from  some  of  the  larger  fac- 
tories if  in  need  of  it,  and  there  is  no  special  shortage  at  the  time. 
We  have  also  found  out  that  by  freezing  the  beef  we  can  use  almost 
any  kind  of  a  railroad-owned  refrigerator  car,  and  this  makes  it 
less  necessary  that  exclusively  fresh  beef  cars  be  used.  Frozen  beef 
is  the  proper  way  of  handling  fresh  beef  anyway,  and  if  all  fresh 
beef  was  handled  that  way  an  immense  yearly  loss  would  be  pre- 
vented caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  transportation  and  handlmg. 

We  have  always  found  all  the  competition  we  cared  to  face 
in  the  buying  and  selling  end  of  the  business  and  we  have  seen  no 
combinations  or  conditions  at  any  time  except  the  operation  of  the 
well-established  law  of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  The  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter,  we 
found  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  its  suburbs  that  about  66  per  cent 
of  the  dressed  beef  sold  in  that  territory  was  killed  by  local  slaught- 
erers without  even  Government  inspection.  This  is  the  general  rule 
in  eastern  sections,  we  believe. 

I  understand  the  peddler  or  route  car  operated  by  the  packers 
has  been  the  subject  of  unfavorable  comment,  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  method  is  the  only  way  that  farmers  and  residents  of  rural 
communities  can  get  Government-inspected  fresh  meats  which  are 
sweet,  sound,  wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  food.  And  there  is  no 
clement  of  danger  to  any  one  and  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  do 
not  operate  route  cars,  because  we  are  unfavorably  situated  geo- 
graphieally  and  from  an  operating  railroad  standpoint.  We 
slaughter  yearly  about  300,000  hogs,  25,000  cattle,  and  25,000  small 
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stock.  These  animals  are  purchased  about  70  per  cent  in  the  western 
markets,  such  as  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
and  Missouri  Kiver  points,  including  occasionally  St.  Paul,  and  30 
per  cent  locally  in  the  Michigan  Central  stockyards,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  is,  along  with 
other  yards,  now  under  Government  license,  and,  as  far  as  I  know. 
the  licensing  of  the  stockyards  of  the  country  has  not  made  one 
single  change  or  corrected  any  supposed  abuses,  because  there  were 
none  to  be  corrected  that  operating  under  a  license  could  correct. 
I  linow  the  Detroit  yards  and  the  Buffalo  yards  are  owned  by  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  as  far  as  the  Detroit  yards  are  concerned,  they  are  notoriousK 
mismanaged  and  they  will  never  handle  the  amount  of  live  stock 
that  a  privately  owned  yard  would,  as  the  item  of  personality  and 
cooperation  is  lacking. 

I  had  a  letter  in  my  pocket  which  was  written  to  me  by  my  buyer 
in  tlie  Michigan  Central  Stock  Yards  that  was  a  culmination  of  a 
controversy  that  had  been  going  on  for  10  years  to  get  abuses  cor- 
rected, and  I,  unfortunately,  left  it  at  the  hotel.  But  I  would  like 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  present  that  let- 
ter as  soon  as  I  get  it,  because  it  bears  on  this  subject  of  inaproper 
and  faulty  management  and  operation  of  a  railroad-owned  yard. 

I  know  these  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Detroit  and  I  also  know 
that  they  do  not  exist,  except  in  a  very  small  extent,  in  the  yards 
that  are  operated  by  interests  that  are  interested  in  the  human  and 
humane  handling  of  live  stock. 

The  packers  originally  bought  an  interest  in  yards  primarily  to 
correct  abuses  mentioned,  as  every  bruise  and  every  crippled  anunal 
means  much  loss  to  them,  and  as  long  as  the  railroads  own  and 
operate  the  yards  in  Detroit  these  abuses  and  faults  will  exist  I 
do  not  care  who  owns  the  stock  yards,  but  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  yards  that  are  best  managed  are  those  in  which  the  packers  are 
interested. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  not  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr. 
Taliaferro.) 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  way  and  never  have  been,  but  if  we 
were  interested  in  the  Michigan  yards  they  would  be  operated  right 
or  they  would  not  be  operated  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  acquire  them! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  have  in  a  number  of  instances  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  be  allowed  to  dictate  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  yards  should  be  operated  and  also  have 
a  say  as  to  the  men  employed.  In  every  case,  of  course,  I  have  been 
turned  down  and  have  been  refused,  as  would  be  natural.  I  had  no 
business  managing  a  railroad  property,  but  if  I  had  the  yards  I  will 
bet  there  would  be  fewer  cripples  and  there  would  be  less  dead  hogs, 
and  the  stock  would  be  handled  humanely. 

Senator  Gho>xa.  May  I  ask  a  que.stion.  Mr.  Chairman ? 

Do  you  mean  there  would  be  less  crippled  animals  go  to  the  packers 
to  be  slaughtered? 

Mr.  Taliafeebo.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbonna.  And  that  there  would  be  fewer  cripploB  in  the 
yards! 
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Mr.  Taliaferro,  I  mean  there  are  more  cripples  now  than  there 
would  be,  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  are  more,  a  great  many 
more  than  would  he  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  the  packers  would  have  any  con- 
trol over  how  the  animals  should  be  handled  on  the  road  while  being 
shipped  in  transit? 

Mr.  Taliafebro.  No;  hut  if  they  did  have  control  on  the  roads 
there  would  be  less  cripples  there,  because  it  means  dollars  and  cents 
to  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  understood  that  you  said  that  the  yards  that 
were  handled  by  the  packers  were  less  apt  to  bruise  animals.  Did 
I  misunderstand  you! 

Mr.  Tauaferho.  You  understood  me  correctly. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  did  you  make  that  out? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  Because  we  buy  hogs  in  the  yard,  in  all  of  the 
yards,  and  we  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  get  bruised  in  the  yards  and 
crippled  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  certainly  do;  there  is  the  place  they  get 
bruised,  although  they  could  get  bruised  in  transit  some. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  not  be  mended  by  the  packers  owning 
the  yards ! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  packers  own  the  yards. 
Senator,  hut  I  do  say  that  where  a  packer  is  interested  in  whether 
the  hogs  are  crippled  or  bruised  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  have  to  say  in  the  management  of 
those  yards. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  you  could  remedy 
the  transportation  so  that  less  animals  would  he  bruised  if  the  yard 
was  owned  by  the  packers.     That  is  really  what  I  was  interested  in. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  In  transportation,  you  mean? 

Senator  Gronna,   In  transit.     You  know  what  I  mean  by  "transit?" 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  They  can  not  control  transit.  Senator.  They  only 
hare  an  influence  to  see  that  the  stock  is  humanely  handled  in  the 
yards  themselves. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  are  some  yards  now  where  the  packers 
have  control.  Is  not  that  true?  Are  there  not  some  yards  now 
where  the  packers  have  control  of  the  yards? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  In  their  own  private,  personal  yards,  where  the 
man  may  have  a  yard  in  his  packing  house,  he  may  ouy  in  the  coun- 
try and  ship  to  himself;  those  hogs  are  virtually  free  from  bruises, 
as  we  have  been  demonstrating  ever  since  we  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness, because  we  have  those  hogs  shipped  direct  to  us ;  yes,  sir, 

'Senator  Gronna,  Would  not  your  idea  he  simply  a  question  for 
the  inspectors,  and  your  argument  is  that,  in  effect,  they  ought  to  cut 
out  more  bruised  animals.    Is  not  that  the  force  of  that  argument? 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  world  and 
nation,  that  we  do  not  have  such  an  uneconomic  loss.  In  this  item  I 
mentioned  of  1,052  hogs  received,  40  cripples,  or  24  more  than  we 
bought  the  day  before. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  be  due  to  negligence  in  the  yards? 
10138&— 19 19 
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Mr.  Taliaferro.  In  the  yards. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  not  in  transit? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  In  the  yards.  We  can  not  control  the  transit 
nor  any  packer  interest  in  the  yards,  nor  anyone  who  has  a  primary 
interest  m  the  outturn  of  the  live  stock  could  correct  anything  in 
transit. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  your  complaint,  then,  as  I  understand, 
simply  against  the  way  animals  are  used  in  the  yards  wherein  they 
are  in  absolute  control  by  the  packers. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  It  is  not  so,  Senator.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  do 
not  care  who  controls  the  yards;  but  I  say  it  is  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  if  a  man  is  interested  in  the  place  where  the  stock  is 
handled,  and  if  that  stock  is  handled  to  a  detriment,  he  is  going  to 
try  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  is  it  to  his  detriment?  Assuming  that  he 
would  own  the  refining  plants  that  handled  the  dead  animals,  is  it 
not  true  that  Uiat  correction,  in  every  one  of  these  yards  that  handle 
stock,  make  more  money  on  the  crippled,  dead  hogs  that  come  in 
than  they  do  on  the  hogs  that  do  not  die,  but  are  consumed  in  the 
regular  way? 

Mr.  Taliafeero,  That  is  not  an  economic  question. 

Senator  Norkis.  Yes,  it  is.  Does  not  the  man  or  the  corporation, 
as  shown  by  statistics,  who  buys  these  dead  or  crippled  hogs,  and 
renders  them,  make  more  money  than  the  packer  does  who  gets  the 
hog  if  it  was  not  crippled  and  killed,  and  kill  it  in  the  regular  way? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea  prevailing  with  a  great 
many  people  around  this  country,  that  the  packer  controls  the  ren- 
dering plant,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  most  money  for  him  re- 
gardless of  any  conditions. 

Senator  Nohris.  Get  away  now  from  the  idea  that  you  want  to 
protect  the  packers,  and  just  eliminate  them  all. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  I  do  not  want  to  protect  them. 

Senator  Norris,  Is  it  not  true  that  the  rendering  company  which 
gets  these  dead  hogs  that  die  in  transit  or  that  are  crippled  in  the 
yard  and  die,  makes  more  money  on  his  business  than  tne  packers 
would  make  if  the  hog  was  not  crippled  and  went  through  the  regu- 
lar slaughter  in  the  slaughter  house? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  do  not  own  rendering  works. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  you  do  not;  but  still,  you  are  not  answer- 
ing my  question. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  should  say  that  sometimes  a  man  makes  mora 
money  on  rendering  a  dead  hog  than  he  makes  on  ^aughtering  a 
live  one.  But  those  conditions  may  change,  and  the  reverse  may 
be  true. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  may   happen   sometimes.     Maybe   we   will 
get  some  legislation  that  will  cliange  that.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
IS  it  not  true  in  every  one  of  those  packing  establishments  that  the 
man  or  the  corporation  who  handles  the  dead  and  crippled  hog 
-makes  a  bigger  profit  than  the  packer  makes  if  the  hog  were  not 
crippled  or  killed  on  its  way  to  the  slaughter  house  ? 
Mr.  Taijaffj{ro.  I  would  not  say  so,  no. 
Senator  Norris,  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  are? 
Mr.  Taliaft;rro.  I  know  something  about  it.    I  have  been  in  the 
business  88  veai-s. 
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Senator  Norris.  Now,  here  nre  the  figures  showing  the  profit  made 
by  the  rendering  company  at  Omaha, 

Mr.  Taliafebbo.  I  happened  to  be  the  president  of  that  company 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  their  report 
sav  that  they  made  a  percentage  of  profit  on  the  actual  invested 
capital  in  19IG  of  80  per  cent. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  All  right. 

Senator  Norkis.  That  is  a  greater  per  cent  tlian  would  have  been 
made  on  the  same  liogs  if  they  had  not  died  in  transit. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Kight  there.  Senator,  one  thing  you  must  remem- 
ber: They  are  figuring  the  per  cent? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALiAh'ERRO.  Figuring  tlie  percentage  on  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  and  the  packers  figure  a  percentage  on  17^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  a  bigger  percentage  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  business.    It  is  a  fair  way  to  do,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  It  is  a  fair  way  to  do,  but  it  makes  yoi..-  per- 
centages run  so  much  higher  on  your  low  cost  article. 

Senator  Norris.  No,  but  you  said  if  the  packers  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  stock  yards  they  would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
hops  were  uninjured  and  bruised  before  they  got  into  the  packing 
plant  ? 

The  Chairman.  Vou  mean  that  the  bruises  and  cripples  occurring 
in  the  yards  would  be  less  under  packing  house  ownership  than  under 
railroad  ownership? 

Mr.  Taliafehro.  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  be  less,  but  I  say 
that  there  are  less  so  far  as  our  purchases  go,  which  are  about  70 
per  cent,  the  total  purchases  in  our  market. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  that  are  handled  through  pack- 
ing liouse  yards  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No,  not  in  the  packing  house  yards  in  Detroit.  I 
have  my  own  yards  at  the  packing  house  that  I  i-eceive  shipments 
direct  from  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Over  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads  own  some  yards,  too,  is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  own  the  only  big  public  yards  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  own  private  yards  in  connection  with 
your  plant? 

Jlr.  Taliaferro.  Where  I  store  my  hogs  that  I  buy  on  the  outside, 
or  those  that  may  want  to  be  shipped  to  me  direct. 

The  Chairman.  You  handle  how  much  through  your  own  yards 
and  how  much  through  the  railroads  yards? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  A  very  small  percentage,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  plague,  when  we  received  probably  90  per  cent  of  what  we  killed. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  you  do  not  seem 
to  get  at  all,  that  neither  your  yards  nor  the  railroad  yards  nor  the 
pacing  house  yards  can  have  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  the 
number  of  injuries  that  happen  in  transit  during  the  transportation 
in  the  cattle  cars. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Quite  right. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  mean  there  are  fewer  injuries  which  happen 
in  the  yards  of  the  packing  houses  than  happen  in  the  yards  of  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  confuse  it  all  the  time,  and  run  back 
over  the  railroads  and  trains.  Senator  Gronna  tried  to  bring  out  that 
point. 

Mr.  Tauafeebo.  The  only  trouble  when  you  talk  about  the  nul- 
roads — 

Senator  Noehis  (interposing).    What  are  the  injuries t 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  Bruises  largely. 

Senator  Norbis.  How  do  they  get  them  in  the  stockyards! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  are  bruised  usually  by  using  sticks  to  force 
a  hog  to  travel  one  way  when  he  is  disposed  to  travel  another. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  try  to  get  a  hog 
to  go  where  he  does  not  want  to  go. 

Tho  Chairman.  Do  the  packing  house  people  persuade  the  hog^f 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Persuade?  If  you  leave  a  nog  alone  he  will 
travel  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Will  he  go  in  the  right  direction,  though) 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes,  sir ;  any  direction  that  is  open  to  him  he  will. 

Senator  Norris.  He  may  go  backwards. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  He  will  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  this  be  avoided  by  humane  treatmenti 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  is  avoided  by  humane  treatment.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  That  does  not  exist  if  it  is  avoided. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  But  it  is  not  avoided  in  the  Michigan  Central 
a  stick,  there  oiiglit  to  be  some  remedy  for  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  the  other  yards,  any  yard;  I  do  not  care. 
I  want  to  get  the  facts  clear  as  to  just  how  those  bruises  come,  and 
how  they  might  be  avoided.  If  it  is  inhumane  to  punch  them  with 
a  stick,  there  ought  to  be  some  i-iiicdy  for  that. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  slip  on  the  ice,  for  instance,  and  they  pile 
up  in  moving  along  a  hog,  especially  at  night 

Senator  Norris.  Are  these  hogs  fed  in  troughs  in  the  yardst 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  The  corn  is  usually  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the 
pens,  spread  around. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is,  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  On  the  pavement,  the  pens  are  paved  either  with 
concrete  or  hricks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  railroads  permit  the  ice  to  accumulate  on 
their  yards! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  In  Detroit,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  one  point  of  difference.  But  the  packing 
house  yards  provide  just  one  way  for  hogs  to  go,  and  the  railroad 
yards  give  the  hogs  the  choice  of  routes? 

Mr.  Tauaferro,  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  But  the  packing  house  lets  him  take  his  time,  and 
the  railroads  give  him  a  swift  kick. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  you  have  got  to  reason  with  a  mule ;  I 
presume  that  is  true  with  the  hogs? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Norms.  What  yards  have  you  reference  to  when  you  refer' 
to  the  yards  controlled  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  have  not  any  special  yard  in  mind,  Senator;' 
onl^'  I  know  we  buy  70  per  cent  of  our  live  stock  in  western  yards. 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  say  that  the  bruises  these  hoes  receive 
are  more  in  number  and  worse  in  yards  controlled  by  pacKers  than 
in  other  yards,  I  wanted  to  know  where  there  was  a  yard  controlled 
by  packers.  According  to  some  witnesses  we  have  had,  there  is  not 
anv  such  thing. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  said  that  our  interested — controlled  in  which 
the  packers  are  interested. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  Omaha,  for  instance.    You  buy  there? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  do. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  jou  regard  that  as  a  packer  yard  or  an  inde- 
pendent one? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  understand  that  Mr,  Armour  has  some  interests 
there.     I  was  operating  in  the  Omaha  yards  for  16  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  regard  that  as  one  of  the  yards  where  the 
bruises  are  worse? 

Mr.  Taliafbbro.  No,  sir;  I  consider  that  one  of  the  best  managed 
yards  iu  the  country. 

Senator  Norris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  witness  who  just  preceded 
you  says  that  the  packers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  yard. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have.  I  only  understand 
from  the  Federal  Trade  report  that  Mr.  Armour,  maybe  Mr.  Swift — 
I  know  some  of  the  packers  are  interested  in  it  now.  They  were  all 
interested  in  some  degree  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Norhis.  The  witness  who  just  preceded  you  says  that  the. 
Omaha  yards  are  entirely  independent  of  every  packer;  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  packer;  that  they  do  not  control  it  at  all;  that  there 
may  be  a  little  stock  control  by  some  packers,  but  they  have  no 
influence  in  the  control  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  out  of  any  railroad  yards  instead  of 
Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  have  in  a  few  instances  bought  in  Buffalo, 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  places  are  the  only  experience  you 
have  had  with  respect  to  railroad-owned  yards? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  you  compare  that  with  your  experience  in 
your  own  yards  in  Detroit;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  And  with  the  stock  that  we  get  from  other  yards 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  buy  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  comes  over  your  railroads  into  your  yards? 

Mr,  Taliaferro,  Not  through  the  railroad  yards. 

The  Chairman,  I  see.  Your  yards  are  competing  with  the  rail- 
road yards  at  Detroit? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  Not  at  all;  merely  receiving  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Which  yard? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  My  own,  just  for  the  facilities  of  accumulating 
hogs  to  keep  the  packing  house  running,  or  to  keep  that  on  an  even 
keel. 
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Senator  Nobris.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chicago  yards?    - 

^r.  T&UAFERBO.  I  have  been  there  a  number  of  times,  Senator. 

Senator  Noeris,  Do  you  regard  them  as  packer-controlled  or 
independent? 

Mr.  Tauaferbo.  I  really  do  not  know,  I  know  the  stock  that 
comes  out  of  the  stockyards  is  very  free  from  bruises,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

Senator  Xorhis.  Very  free? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  packers  have  an 
interest  in  that  yard? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Of  my  personal  knowledge  I  do  not. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  heard  Armour  nas  some  interest  1 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  have  heard  the  report  that  some  of  the  packecs 
have. 

Senator  Norris.  Yon  know  also,  I  presume,  from  your  own  expe- 
rience in  the  business  that  there  was  a  time' several  years  ago  when 
the  packers  did  not  have  any  interests  in  the  Chicago  yards,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Taliferro.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  stated  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Tell  the  Committeee  how  the  yards,  so  far  as  be- 
ing clean  or  dirty,  is  concerned,  compares  now  with  what  it  was  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  packers  had  any  interest  in  the  yard? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  'What  time  did  you  say  that  they  did  not  have 
any  interest  in  the  yard,  how  long  ago  was  that? 

Senator  NoRRia.  Well,  several  years  ago.  You  know  about  ikii 
probably  better  than  I  do. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  I  know  there  was  a  time  when  they  received  an 
interest  in  the  stock  yards. 

Senator  Norris.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  pens  and  the  yards 
compare  with  the  conditions  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  would  ^ay  it  was  infinitely  better;  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr- 
Brown,  that  their  main  complaint  was  the  fact  that  their  yards  were 
not  kept  clean  at  Chicago;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
about  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  I  did  not  hear  him  say  that  they  were  not  kept 
clean. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  There  may  be  times  when  the  stock  yards  are  not 
as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be.  Probably  this  last  year  or  so  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility,  on  account  of  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Norris.  How  often  do  you  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  The  stockyards  in  Chicago? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  About  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  have  found  them  greatly  improved  so 
far  as  cleanliness? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  have.  T  used  to  see  them  when  I  was  there  25 
years  ago ;  I  used  to  see  them  every  day. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  justification  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  man  from  Chicago  stockyards,  that  the  prinicipal  com- 
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plaint  they  had  against  the  Chicago  stockyards  was  that  they  were 
£o  dirty  and  they  did  not  keey  them  cleant 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Why,  I  heard  that  statement! 
Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  fw  that 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Brown  connected  with  the  Chicago  stock 
yards? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  There  must  have  been  stnne  foundation  for  his 
idea  that  they  were  not  clean  if  he  made  the  statement. 

Senator  Norris.  I  should  think  so.  But,  still,  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question, 

Mr.  Tauaferro,  Ask  it  again,  then. 

Senator  NoRRis.  You  are  testifying  of  your  knowledge  of  that  I 
am  asking  you  whether  you  think  there  is  any  foundaticm  for  that 
kind  of  a  statement? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Well,  I  only  see  them  occasionally,  but  when  I 
saw  them,  I  say,  Senator,  that  the  yards  were  well  kept. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question  we 
will  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  crippled  and 
bruised  cattle  bought  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  have  never  bought  hogs  there,  only  cattle. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  larger  per  cent  of  those  injured? 
Mr.  Taliaferro,  Oh,  no  bruises  occur  with  cattle;  the  bruises  with 
them  are  secondary,  except  in  respect  of  far  western  shipments. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  principally  hogs? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Principally  hogs,  slow-moving  or  any  animals, 
which  are  diflferent  from  the  cattle. 
Senator  Norris.  Who  are  the  large  stockholders  in  your  company? 
Jlr.  Taliaferro.  There  are  only  four  stockholders.  Senator.    There 
are  four  interests  there.    They  are  Mr.  C.  F.  Hammond.    I  will  give 
you  the  actual  stockholders  if  you  like  with  their  holdings.     , 
Senator  Norris.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that, 
Mr.  Taliaferro.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hammond,  our  president,  owns  2,818 
shares. 
The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Out  of  5,000.    C.  W.  Taliaferro  owns  1,000  shares. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  you ! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes.  J.  D.  Standish,  or  his  estate  now,  because 
he  died  last  year,  owns  700  shares;  Gilbert  W.  Lee,  882  shares;  Sher- 
lock Casbain  estate,  150  shares,  making  5,000  shares  of  the  common 
stock.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  of  the 
$884,000  total  stock  is  preferred  stock,  which  is  cut  up  into  a  great 
many  small  holders  and  used  as  an  investment,  and  I  have  no  record 
of  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  this  English  syndicate  that  you  said 
bought  out  some  of  your  subsidiary  plants  and  interests? 

Mr.  Taliafebbo.  That  was  a  corporation  or  company  or  syndicate 
of  men  formed  in  Liverpool  who  thought  they  were  coming  over  here 
to  buy  something  that  was  gilt  edged,  and  when  they  bought  it  they 
found  out  it  was  a  good  deal  more  "  gilt "  than  anything  e^e. 

Senator  Norris.  You.  do  not  mean  to  say  you  drove  ft  good  bargain 
on  them  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  guess  the  bargain  was  sharp  all  right  enough, 
but  I  was  not  in  it  at  tnat  time. 
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Senator  Grokna.  Do  the  packers  own  any  of  the  preferred  stock 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Tauafebxo.  In  our  company? — any  packer? 

Senator  Gronna,  Yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  this  syndicate  do  any  business  or  have  any 
connection  with  the  Wilson  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England! 

Mr.  Tallaterro.  This  syndicate,  Senator,  broke  up  long  ago  and 
sold  out. 

Senator  NoRRia.  Did  they  sell  to  any  of  the  five  big  packers,  any 
of  the  outfit? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  am  not  posted  on  that  deal.  Senator.  It  was 
before  I  had  any  connection  or  bought  an  interest  in  the  business,  but 
I  do  know  it  was  very  disastrous  for  the  Englishmen. 

Senator  NoHBiB.  That  is  good.  (Laughter).  Do  you  sell  to  any 
of  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Do  we? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAUArERRO.  Both  sell  and  buy. 

Senator  Norris,  To  and  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Tai,iaferro.  Yes, 

Senator  Noreib.  What  other  business,  if  any,  besides  the  packing 
business  is  Hammond  in  or  any  other  stockholders? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Mr.  Hammond  is  in  no  business  except  Ham- 
mond, Standish  &  Co. 

Senator  Nohhis.  He  is  not  connected  with  any  banks  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  He  was  president  of  tJie  First  National — ^not 
president,  but  director,  but  be  resigned  because  the  packing  business 
took  too  much  of  his  time. 

Senator  Norris.  He  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  packing  business? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  He  does. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  of  your  output  do  you  sell  to  the  big 
packers ) 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  suppose  5  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent ! 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Taliafbhro.  Of  the  other  packers? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taijafehro.  Probably  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  you  sell,  and  what  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  sell  carloads,  usually,  of  certain  meats  that  we 
manufacture,  for  which  we  have  not  prompt  outlet. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  have  any  packing  plant  at  Detroit,  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  None  of  the  so-called  large  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  have  any  plant  at  any  place  where 
they  have  a  plant! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  have  not.    That  is  the  only  plant  we  have. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  really  not  in  competition  with  them,  then! 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  In  every  way,  both  buying  and  selling. 

Senator  Waoswohth.  You  have  to  go  into  the  markets,  do  you  not, 
and  buy  cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO.  We  buy  cattle  and  hogs  alongside  of  them,  and 
with  them,  and  against  them,  and  every  other  way ;  and  it  is  the  same 
way  with  respect  to  cattle. 
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Senator  Norhis,  I  had  particular  reference  to  the  manufacturing 
part  of  your  business.  I  mean,  you  do  not  have  any  packing  plant 
where  they  have  a  packing  plant  in  any  yard? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  No. 

Senator  Norhis.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  Tajjaferro.  You  were  asking  about  stock.  I  would  like  to  put 
in  one  protest  right  here.  I  own — my  family  and  my  two  daugh- 
ters— own  the  stock  in  the  Hammond,  Standish  Co.  It  is  not  all  paid 
for.  In  other  words,  I  have  some  money  borrowed  on  it,  not  a  great 
deal  now,  but  sometimes  I  borrow  money  that  I  use  this  stock  as 
collateral. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wrote  not  only  to  me,  but  to  my 
wife,  to  my  daughters,  and  to  my  banker  and  the  other  banker 
friends,  and  asked  them  what  they  knew  about  this  man  "  Talia- 
ferro " ;  '■  did  he  own  his  stock,  or  did  he  have  it  in  trust  for  somebody 
else,  or  was  he  connected  with  some  other  concerns!  "  I  want  to  say 
that  that  was  the  greatest  damage  to  me  that  I  ever  had  done  to  me  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  here  to  protest  against  such  backhanded  practices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  this! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  damage  you  if  they  wrote  that  kind  of  a 
letter  to  your  wife  and  daughter! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes.  It  might  have  made  a  very  serious  situation 
for  me.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  got 
anv  business  in  mixing  in  my  private  affairs  and  looking  up  my 
private  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  a  great  many  other  people  think. 
But  the  theory  of  the  law,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  I  presume,  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  look  in 
there  in  order  to  &id  out  about  combinations  and  unfair  conditions 
in  trade.  It  does  not  mean  when  they  make  that  investigation  that 
they  are  going  to  find  or  believe-there  is  anything  wrong  in  it.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  would  be  injured  if  your  wife  would  get  a  letter 
asking  what  kind  of  a  man  you  were. 

Mr.  Tauafehbo.  Asking  her  if  my  stock  was  owned  by  somebody 
el^,  on  which  I  was  borrowing  money? 

Senator  Nokrib.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  think  I  would  be  a  hell  of  a  fellow. 

Senator  Norris.  Maybe  you  are.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TALiAt-ERRO.  Maybe  I  am.  But  I  know  enough  to  know  that 
that  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  anybody  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  am  not  so  anxious  about  what  they  might  find 
out,  and  they  will  find  out,  if  they  do  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  them  to  investigate  to  find 
out? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  ri^t  to  go  to  my 
banker  and  find  out,  and  ask  him  "  does  he  know  if  Taliaferro  owns 
that  stock,  and  if  he  does  own  it," 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  have  them  find  that  out! 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  I  would  have  them  come  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  always?  Of  course,  you  would  tell 
Ihem  the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  reflect  credit  on  your  character 
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and  reputation,  of  course.  But  might  there  not  be  somebody  tbot 
would  not?    Are  there  not  some  crooks  in  business? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes;  there  are  some  crooks  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Taliaferbo.  I  suppose  they  might  and  might  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  have  them  investigate  where  a 
man  h^pens  to  be  a  crook,  and  find  out? 

Mr.  TAtiArBRHO.  If  a  man  is  a  crook,  an  investigation  is  the  proper 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  always  tell  whether  a  man  is  a  crocA 
until  you  investigate. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  A  man  can  find  out  whether  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  crook.  I  never  have,  in  a  business  career  of  38  years, 
owed  a  cent  that  I  could  not  pay,  and  never  had  a  man  question 
whether  I  owned  n^  house  and  lot. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  can  see  that,  and  have  some  empathy  with  yon, 
because  I  know  you  are  honest  and  you  would  not  do  anything  that 
is  not  ri^t,  but  I  think  you  will  have  to  concede  that  an  or^nization 
like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  making  an  investigation,  as 
the  chairman  says,  could  not  always  investigate  in  a  way  that  even 
might  suit  all  of  the  honest  men.  They  investigate  in  their  own  way. 
I  <K>  not,  myself,  see  how  you  could  improve  on  it.  If  you  could,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  done,  and  I  think  they  would,  too.  If  th^ 
did  not  write  to  anybody  and  make  any  investigation  they  would  not 
make  anybody  mad,  but  they  would  not  find  out  anything,  and  we 
know  there  are  some  things  going  on  in  business  that  are  not  ririit, 
and  to  investigate  is  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commisgion  is  there  for. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Suppose  the  bank  in  which  I  had  borrowed  money 
had  an  idea  that  that  stock  that  I  had  up  as  collateral  with  them  waa 
not  my  ovra  stock — that  I  was  using  somebody  else's  stock.  What 
kind  of  a  reputation  would  you  think  I  would  have  in  my  com- 
munity ! 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  can  not  complain  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  if  th^  would  ask  the  bank.  Thdy  do  that  about  all 
kinds  of  business,  I  presume.  If  the  bank  knew,  and  the  bank  told 
them,  "We  know  this  man;  he  is  a  big  fellow,  and  he  owns  this 
stock,"  and  would  give  you  a  clear  bill  of  health,  you  would  probably 
like  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Of  course,  it  would  g^ve  me  a  clear  bill  of  health, 
because  I  was  perfectly  well.    But  suppose  I  was  sick? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  been  sick,  then  what  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not  know  that  whether  I  actually  owned  that 
stock  or  not  was  anybody's  business  except  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  &  question  about  which  there  might  be 
some  difference  of  opinion.    Suppose  Armour  owned  it? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  NoRRia.  If  there  was  a  monopoly  in  the  foodstuffs,  T  think 
you  would  have  to  concede,  without  criticizing  anybody,  that  the 
public  might  have  an  interest  in  knowing  whether  Armour  owned  it 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  made  me  awfully  mad,  and  I  have  not  got* 
ten  over  it,  and  I  do  not  expect  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mad  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  I  am. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  prejudiced  against  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission ! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Not  necessarily  so.    They  perhaps  have  done  a 
ereat  good,  but  they  certainly  might  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
harm. 
Senator  Norris.  They  did  not  do  you  any  harm,  did  they? 
Mr.  Taliaferro.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator   Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  telegrams  sent 
to  President  Wilson  protesting  against  the  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission? 
Mr.  Taliaferro.  Do  I? 
Senator  NoRRia.  Yes. 
Mr.  Taliaferro.  Sent  to  the  President? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  from  Detroit,  from  the  banliB  of  Detroit,  at 
least  some  of  the  banks  there. 
Mr.  Tauaferko.  Did  the  packers  send  any  ? 
Senator  Norris.  I  am  askmg  you.    You  are  on  the  witness  stand. 
Mr.  Taliaferro,  I  do  not  run  any  part  of  the  banking  business  of 
this  country. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  asking  you  a  fair  question.  You  are  so  sus- 
picious, just  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  am  trying  to  get 
information.  The  record  here  before  us  shows  that  the  banks  of  De- 
troit sent  telegrams  to  the  President  protesting  against  this  investi- 
gation. Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Norris.  That  answers  the  question.    I  do  not  insinuate 
.  that  you  are  a  crook  because  I  asked  you  that  question.    You  are  from 
Detroit  and  in  the  packing  business.    It  is  in  perfect  good  faith  that 
I  askedyou  that  question, 
'      Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  am  asking  you  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Senator  Norris.  Exactly,  But  it  required  the  asking  of  two  or 
I  three  questions  of  you  to  get  you  around  to  where  you  would  not  be 
[   suspicious  that  I  was  suspicious  of  you. 

t      Mr.  Tauafehro.  Everybody  seems  to  be  suspicious  of  the  packers. 
i  It  has  just  gotten  on  my  nerves.    If  you  please.  Senator,  I  will  finish 
I    my  little  statement  that  I  have, 
"       Senator  Kenton,  Don't  get  angry. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Senator,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  angry.     I 
t    feel  strongly  about  this  thing.    This  is  tedious  to  me. 
[       As  I  sam  before,  as  long  as  the  railroad  owns  and  operates  the 
yards  these  abuses  and  faults  will  exist — they  do,  anyway — and  I 
sayalso  here  I  do  not  care  who  owns  the  stockyards. 

We  are  operating  satisfactorily  without  beef  refrigerator  cars  or 

live-stock  cars,  and  we  can  see  no  help  to  the  smaller  packers  that 

would  come  from  the  government  or  railroad-owned  cars.     This 

Would  only  result  in  crippling  the  packing  business  and  increasing 

the  cost  largely  to  the  consumer  from  lessened  efficiency  in  handling. 

We  can  not  see  where  any  possible  good  could  come  to  anyone  by 

■  the  Government  owning  any  branch  house  of  any  packers.     They 

need  these  outlets  for  meir  products,  and  must  be  maintained  for 

that  purpose.    They  do  not  own  any  more  branches  than  they  need, 

•    ind  Government  ownership  would  not  make  any  other  packer  use 

them.     Marketing  products  through   a  Government-owned  branch 

\  house  tends  to  eliminate  that  most  essential  but  intangible  asset 
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"good  n'ill  "  without  which  no  business,  especially  the  packing  bim- 
ness,  could  long  survive.  To  my  mind  this  bill  means  ultimate  Gov- 
ernment ownerhip,  nothing  else. 

Senator  Iventon.  You  mean  the  Kendrick  biU? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  mean  the  Kendrick  bill. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  studied  that  billt 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  I  have  studied  that  bill. 

Senator  Gtore.  Government  ownership  of  what? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Of  packing  houses.  I  am  only  interested  in 
packing^  bouses. 

The  Chair3ian,  And  you  do  not  favor  Government  ownership  of 
the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Most  emphatically  I  do  not,  except  as  I  say  here. 

Senator  Kenton,  Could  you  point  out  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
says  that? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  When  a  man  does  not  follow  the  regulations  S3 
laid  down  in  that  then  he  is  guilty  of  infractions,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  liquidate  his  business,  selling  off  his  products;  in 
other  words,  buy  his  output.    That  is  section  6. 

Senator  Keniox.  Are  you  not  confused  about  the  two  bills,  or  am 
I?    You  are  talking  about  the  Kendrick  bill? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Section  6  is  only  revoking  the  license,  is  it  nott 
There  is  a  new  print  this' morning, 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  did  not  have  the  new  print,  and  only -had  the  -> 
copy  of  the  old  print.  \ 

Senator  Norbis.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  f^  ; 
the  two  bills  confused.  * 

Senator  Kenton,  Here  is  the  bill  this  morning.  If  you  will  point  j 
it  out — I  do  not  think  the  bill  contemplates  any  such  thing  [hand-  1 
ing  paper  to  Mr.  Taliaferro].  : 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Is  this  the  new  one  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  the  new  one,  yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  This  is  the  Kendrick  bill?  i 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  the  Kendrick  bill.  ' 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  That  is  just  a  change  from  the  orig^al  bill,  as  I 
have  it.    This  is  in  section  9, 

Senator  Kenton.  Read  that. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  (reading) : 

That  whenever  upoD  Inrestl^Htion  It  Is  found  Uint  any  licensee  1b  committing 
any  aet  or  practice  Id  violation  of  section  6,  7,  or  8  of  tbis  act,  the  Secretuf  ; 
of  Aprlculture  may  cause  to  be  Issued  an  order  requiring  Buch  licensee  to  refriln  j 
or  ilesist  from  the  comniisglon  of  such  net  or  practice;  and  whenever,  aft^  dw  j 
notice  to  such  licensee  and  an  opportunity  afforded  bim  to  be  beard  in  accord-  ] 
ance  with  the  reRulatlons  prescribed  under  this  act,  It  Is  foond  tbat  saA  ', 
licensee  has  willfully  violated  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  i 
contlnueB,  or  Is  likely  to  continue  to  violate  such  order,  the  Secretary  of  AgA-  i 
culture  may  suspend  the  license  of  such  licensee  until  It  is  made  to  appear  tt  1 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  licensee  tbat  he  will  comply  with  ■"" 
order. 

In  the.  one  I  have  it  says  after  this,  that  the  business  should  then  bt 
liquidated,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  it  seema  best  under  the  or- 
cumstances. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  nothing  of  tbit 
kind  in  this. 
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Mr,  Taliaferro.  That  has  been  eliminated  from  this  bill,  and  it 
changes  the  reading  of  it.  If  you  had  the  copy  I  had,  that  part  of  it 
is  left  out,  which,  to  my  mind,  gentlemen,  meant  Grovemment  own- 

erahip. 

Senator  Kenton.  Here  is  what  you  have  reference  to  in  the  old 
section  9.    (Reading) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  suspend  the  license  etc.  which  order. 
npon  the  request  of  the  licensee,  or  when  otherwlBe  found  to  be  necessary,  shall 
permit  such  disposition  of  tlie  business  or  the  stocks  od  hand  that  may  be 
required  under  the  cIrcumstBDces. 

That  is  the  licensee. 

Mr.  Taliaferho.  That  means  ownership  in  my  estimation.  I  am 
no  lawyer. 

Senator  Kentom.  We  are  very  glad  of  the  suggestion,  of  course. 
But  that  is  not  in  the  bill  as  now  presented ;  it  is  stricken  out.  I 
think  we  would  be  verj'  glad  if  you  would  look  over  this  new  bill 
and  give  us  your  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  look  it  over,  the  amended 
one,  because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  I  have  been  in  bed 
siDce  I  got  to  Washington,  having  got  the  "  flu,"  and  only  have 
gotten  up. 

The  Chaikmak,  You  object  to  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Do  I J 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  ground? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  On  the  ground  of  a  Government  entering  into 
commercial  industry  which  is  strictly  and  solely  the  province  ol  a 
free  American  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  Even  apart  from  the  question  of  policy,  you 
would  still  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  would  object  to  it  on  any  ground  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  modify  that,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  If  you  would  buy  my  business,  I  say,  gentlemen, 
go  to  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  government 
operating  the  packing  houses  even  if  it  bought  the  business? 

Mr.  Tauafehro.  Would  I?  I  would  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.    It  would  not  change  the  principle  of  the  thing? 

Senator  Kenton.  No, 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  But  I  would  suggest  right  there.  Senator,  that 
if  the  government  has  any  idea  of  that  kind  they  better  wait  until 
they  bury  the  white  elephant  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1920  before  they 
start  to  work  on  the  packing  business,  because  when  they  bury  that . 
elephant  they  will  not  want  any  more  in  the  shape  of  the  packing 
business. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  are  some  white  elephants  on  the  railroad 
question,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Not  only  there,  but  there  is  a  Hog  Island  and 
some  others  that  I  can  menticfn,  which  I  do  mention,  which  I  do 
mention  here,  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  I  will  just  Enish  my 
statement.     There  is  only  a  short  way  to  go. 
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To  my  mind,  this  bill  means  ultimate  government  ownen^p 
and  nothing  else,  and  if  the  government  wants  our  business,  let  it 
take  it  now  while  it  is  alive  and  progressive  and  has  an  efficient  or- 
ganization, and  pay  us  a  fair  value  for  it,  and  not  handicap,  dis- 
organize, and  rupture  it,  and  then  take  it  a  wreck  of  its  former  self. 

I  know  what  trying  to  operate  under  license  would  mean,  and  I 
want  none  of  it.  My  business  is  legitimate  and  necessary  for  the 
country,  and  I  want  to  run  it  in  my  own  way,  like  every  other  free 
American  citizen  operates  his  business.  "VVhy  should  we  have  such 
restrictions  thrown  around  us  that  would  brand  us  as  lawbreakers, 
either  stated  or  implied. 

We  are  not  parties  to  any  agreement  in  buying  our  live  stock  or 
selling  our  products. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  among  all  of  the  essential 
elements  entering  into  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  supplying  of  meats 
is  the  only  one  that  will  not  cost  the  Government  immense  sums  of 
money  in  burying  the  white  elephant  of  incompleted  contracts  and 
necessarily  wasteful  methods  brought  about  by  haste.  The  packers 
supplied  the  necessary  food  often  on  a  cost  minus  instead  of  a  cost 
plus  basis,  but  you  have  had  no  complaint  from  them.  This  is 
patriotism  pure  and  simple — patting  ourselves  on  the  back — and  I 
hope  this  honorable  committee  will  unite  in  saying  to  our  industry: 

''Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joys  of  your 
reward."  and  breath  the  air  of  freedom  like  the  nations  of  Europe 
whom  you  helped  to  liberate. 

I  am  now  ready,  gentlemen,  to  answer  any  questions  you  want  to 
ask. 

Senator  Kenyok,  How  has  the  license  of  the  Food  Administration 
worked  in  your  business. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  Has  it  worked? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  So  far  I  have  no  objections.  If  the  present  price 
is  maintained  and  there  are  not  sufficiency  of  orders  forthcoming 
the  packers  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  stand  the  biggest  loss,  in 
my  estimation,  that  they  ever  stood,  and  probably  a  great  many  of 
them  will  be  seriously  crippled. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that!  Are  there 
great  quantities  of  meat  products  in  the  cold-storage  houses  now? 

Mr.  TALiArEKHo.  At  the  present  time,  the  products,  while  ample, 
are  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  allied  orders. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  statements 
made  in  the  paper  here  the  other  night  that  the  allies  had  repudiated 
their  contracts  for  pork,  or  their  agreement  as  to  pork,  and  were 
getting  their  meat  from  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Senator,  the  British  Government  is  the  one  yon 
refer  to  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes:  that  is  the  Government  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Taijaferro.  They  have  an  enormous  stock  of  meats  on  hand, 
primarily  caused  not  by  their  buying,  but  having  stored  lost  summer, 
when  the  dangers  of  transportation  were  adrift,  a  large  quantity  of 
meat  in  salt,  which  usually  would  be  dipped  in  borax,  accumulating 
in  England  meats  just  because  it  was  meats,  with  the  idea  of  having 
it  carry  as  long  as  possible  without  refrigeration.  This  produced  a 
very  salty  ai-ticle,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  the 
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Englishman  dislikes  it  is  a  salty  piece  of  bacon ;  and  he  will  not  eat 
it.  But,  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  he  might  possibly  have 
been  forced  to  eat  it.  However,  now  that  the  armistice  has  been 
signed,  he  feels  very  differently  about  it,  and  he  will  not  eat  it.  And 
in  connection  with  a  great  many  laboring  men  being  thrown  out  of 
positions,  and  their  buying  power  restricted,  they  have  stopped  eat- 
ing it,  and  the  consumption,  as  I  understand  it,  in  December  in  Great 
Britain  was  only  about  16,000  tons. 

The  Chaikman.  It  ought  to  have  been  what? 

Mr.  Taliaferbo.  About  48,000  or  50,000  tons  to  be  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  sorts  of  meat? 

Mr.  Taliaiiirro,  Of  bacon ;  that  is,  of  hog  meats. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  like  that  would  create  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  saltless  meat. 

itr.  Taliaferro.  Yes ;  but  their  stocks  over  there  are  largely  un- 
desirable meats  for  English  outlet,  and  that  lessens  the  demand  and 
keeps  these  enormous  stocks  going  into  the  avenues  of  distribution. 

Senator  Xobris.  If  their  stock  consists  of  meat  they  can  not  eat, 
would  that  not  create  a  greater  demand  here  for  meat  they  could  eat? 

Mr.  Taijafebho.  The  Food  Administration,  in  their  endeavor  to 
increase  production  and  to  conserve  the  supply,  did  everything  possi- 
ble to  curtail  the  domestic  consumption  so  as  to  make  these  stocks 
ivailable.  The  armistice  being  signed  at  least  six  months,  or. perhaps 
12  months  earlier  than  the  most  ardent  patriot  expected  has  produced 
s  condition  that  is  very  critical,  because  we  had  gone  ahead  and  built 
and  worked  for  something  that  we  expected  to  happen  in  the  future, 
but  it  has  happened  ri^t  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  get  this  point,  Mr.  Taliaferro.  You  say' 
they  find,  the  war  being  over,  that  they  have  got  a  lot  of  meat  on 
hand  that  they  would  have  to  keep  if  the  war  had  continued? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  would  have  had  to  have  eaten. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  they  will  not  eat  now.  So  this  dead- 
head stuff  that  they  have  on  hand  there,  which  they  will  not  eat  and 
I  you  could  not  sell,  looks  to  me  like  to  the  extent  they  can  not  eat  it 
^  there  would  be  a  demand  for  more  meat. 

I     Mr.  Taliaferro.  But  the  British  Government,  owning  this  meat, 
will  not  increase  their  further  orders  until  this  supply  is  reduced  and 
■  their  facilities  enlarfjed. 
[     The  Chairman.  They  are  trying  to  force  them  to  eat  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  are  trying  to  force  them  to  eat  it;  they 
have  got  to  force  it,  in  self  preservation. 

Senator  Nokris.  Do  you  think  they  will  keep  on  that  way  until 
the  people  of  England  are  forced  and  do  eat  that  meat  that  they  do 
not  want? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Gradually  that  will  happen.  But  between  now 
and  the  time  it.  does  something  is  going  to  happen  to  us. 

Senator  Gore.  They  want  to  take  care  of  the  $100,000,000  that  ip 
to  be  sent  there  as  far  as  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.'  I  understand  that  is  a  part  of  the  use  England 
makes  of  that  $100,000,000  revolving  fund. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  give  these  folks  meat  that 
they  can  not  eat? 

Jir.  Taliaferro.  I  understand  they  are  going  to  relieve  themselves 
if  part  of  it. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Are  we  going  to  buy  part  of  itt 

Mr.  Tauaperro.  No.  This  meat,  while  salty,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
and  highly  prized  by  southern  European  nations.  They  like  their 
meat  salty,  because  they  boil  it  with  vegetables. 

Senator  Nokris.  This  meat  could  be  sent  to  Italy? 

Mr.  Tauafebro.  And  the  Czechs. 

Senator  Norbis.  And  the  Czech-Sloveks,  and  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Most  certainly,  but  they  have  not  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  England  would  send  it  to  those  people  iB- 
stead  of  forcing  it  down  the  throats  of  their  own  people? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  have  not  the  money.  These  people  have 
nothing  to  eat,  and  they  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
it,  and  we  have  the  meat  and  we  do  not  want  to  send  it  without  the 
money. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  meat  and  money  both? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  we  are  to  send  them  the  money  to  buy  the 
meat? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Sending  them  the  money  to  buy  the  meat;  we 
have  been  doing  that  right  along. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  not  the  money  but  want  to  buy  this 
salty  meat,  and  we  are  to  send  them  the  money  to  buy  it  with? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  have  not  the  credit. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  going  to  buy  this? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  understand  from  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  making  some  arrangements,  the  details,  of  which  I  am  not 
advised. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ration  of  meat 
and  bread  he  is  furnishing  these  people? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  reality  there  is  an  oversupply  of  meats  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  There  is  an  oversupply  immediately  available  for 
the  amount  of  consumption  that  is  apparent 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  that  oversupply, 
the  packers  are  going  to  be  in  a  bad  way? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  stop.  We  are 
only  operating  in  one  door  and  carrying  it  out  the  other.  If  any 
link  of  that  chain  is  broken,  the  weakest  one,  the  whole  thing  stops. 

Senator  Gronna.  Has  that  oversupply  caused  any  change  in  prices! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Has  it  made  any  change  in  prices? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Not  yet,  Senator,  but  it  is  likely  to  make  an  awfnl 
change  in  prices  i£  the  outlet  is  stopped.  If  you  dam  the  river  up  at 
its  outlet  instead  of  its  source,  you  are  going  to  have  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  if  this  meat  can  be  used  and  disposed 
of  to  the  southeastern  Europeans  that  that  demand  will  relieve  this 
congestion  of  meat  and  it  will  enable  the  packers  to  keep  running 
and  supply  the  demand  for  fresh  meat  in  England? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  will ;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thine, 
Senator,  that  the  continuity  of  events  must  not  be  interrupted  in 
any  one  particular,  not  from  the  producer  on  the  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Europe. 
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Senator  Kenton.  If  they  did  not  get  the  consumer  in  Europe, 
and  these  products  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  the  consumer 
would  get  meat  a  little  cheaper,  would  he  not! 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  He  certainly  would- 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  think  it  would  make  a  smash  among  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  would  make  a  smash  among  the  producers  and 
packers,  too. 

Senator  Kenton.  Both  together? 

Mr.  Taliaferro;  You  cannot  pare  that  potato  without  taking  off 
something  from  each  fellow.  Every  one  will  have  to  suffer  if  that 
happens.  The  apparent  suffering  wiU  be,  of  course,  on  the  man  who 
owns  the  biggest  amount  of  product,  which  will  be  the  packer.  The 
packer  has  no  guarantee  that  this  stuff  he  is  paying  17J  cents  for  is 
eoin^  to  be  taken  off  his  hands.  There  is  no  guarantee.  The  Food 
Administration  has  not  given  us  a  guarantee  on  that.  They  have  just 
told  us,  "  Go  ahead.  You  are  a  patriotic  bunch  of  fellows — and  pack 
these  hogs  on  the  basis  of  17j,  and  we  are  going  to  get  orders  for 
you,"    But  they  do  not  give  "us  any  insurance  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover  was  instrumental  in  giving  those 

IS? 


Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  for  Mr.  Hoover;  that  I 
have  been  under  him — in  connection  with  the  license,  and  I  have  seen 
that  gentleman  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  grandest  men 
I  know  of;  that  he  has  done  more  good  to  the  producers  of  thia 
country  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  packers  pretty  generally  agree  in  that 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  I  do  not  know.  They  know  worth  when  they 
Bee  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  meat  and  money  the  only  things  he  talked 
over  with  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  has  all  been  a  matter  of  our  risking  our  money 
against  their  promise  of  their  ability  to  relieve  us  of  the  product. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  think  now  with  Mr.  Hoover  over 
there  insisting  on  this  $100,000,000  that  he  is  keeping  faith  with  you? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  certainly  do,  or  I  would  not  being  hogs,  and  I 
will  go  the  limit  on  what  he  says,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  spend- 
ing my  good  money  on  hogs,  1  know  I  will  lose  a  lot  of  money  on  if 
any  thing  should  slip. 

The  C 


i  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  "  white  elephant " 
thrown  out  to  the  packers  in  the  way  of  a  guarantee? 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  They  have  not  guaranteed  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  let  you  make  9  and  15  per  cent. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  They  let  us  make  1  per  cent;  that  is  what  they 
I«t  us  make. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  On  our  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  On  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  On  our  turnover, 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  on  your  capital  stock  last 
?ear? 
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Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  made  $117,000,  is  what  we  made  on  $21,- 
000,000  worth  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  $21,000,000  is  not  the 
point  of  my  inquiry.    What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Taliferbo.  Our  capital  stock  is  $884,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  $117,000  en  it! 

Mr,  Taufebfo.  Yes,  and  an  odd  $3,000,000  you  want  to  figure  in. 

Senator   Gronna.  That   $117,000   was  net  profit ! 

Mr.  Taliferfo.  That  is  net,  yes,  sir;  and  if  it  had  been  much  less 
there  would  not  have  been  any  net.  I  was  saying  that  we  did 
$21,000,000  worth  of  business  and  only  made  $100,000. 

Senator  Ghonna.  That  is  more  than  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Taliferro.  On  what! 

Senator  Gronna.  On  $800,000  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Taliferro.  But  you  must  take  my  borrowed  money  in  with  it 

Senator  Gronna,  After  you  pay  interest.  You  have  paid  the  in- 
terest. That  is  all  figured  in.  You  were  saying  here  that  that  is 
net? 

Mr.  Taliferro.  After  paying  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

Senator  Gronna.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Taliferro.  Why,  sure. 

Senator  Gronna,  That  is  all  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Taliferro.  I  pay  wages,  too;  do  I  not.  Senator? 

Senator  Norhis.  But  you  do  not  pay  the  wages  out  of  the  12  per 
cent;  but  after  paying  the  wages  you  had  left  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Taliferro.  No,  I  would  have  been  paying  laborers  wages  yet 
if  I  had  tried  that. 

Senator  Gronna,  Are  the  income  taxes  included,  and  yon  still  have 
$117,000  net? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  think  our  actual 

Senator  Gronna.  I  mean,  after  the  income  taxes  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  $25,000  income  taxes  are  to  be  paiS. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  question.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  income  taxes  are  included  in  expenses  after  pay- 
ing which  it  leaves  you  $117,000. 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  It  was  not  included  in  expenses,  but  written  off 
as  reserve. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  A  hundred  and  how  many  thousands? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Let  me  give  you  the  actual  figures  as  long  as  we 
are  setting  down  to  it.  This  is  our  1918  statement — $117,000,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  or  exclude  income  tax  and  yonr 
war  or  excess  profit  tax? 

Mr,  Taliaferro,  That  figures  what  we  carried  to  our  surplus  ac- 
count. 

Senator  Waosworth.  Taxes  paid? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Taxes  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  your  corporation  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Income  tax — ^we  do  not  know  yet,  but  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  excess  or  war  profit  tax  will  be  how 
much? 
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Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not'  know.  We  only  wrote  off  $25,000  to- 
cover  our  war  profit  taxes;  there  will  not  be  any  profit  tax. 

Senator  Norris.  That  means  you  set  aside  $425,000  to  pay  those 
taxes,  and  after  you  had  done  that  you  had  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Oh,  no ;  I  said  we  had  a  little  over  1  per  cent  on 
the  business  we  did. 

Senator  Nobris,  On  the  capital  stock,  I'm  talking  about. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  On  our  capital  stock? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  Aft«r  you  had  set  aside  the  $25,000  to  pay 
taxes,  you  still  had  $117,000  net  profit.  "Was  that  it? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  carried  to  surplus  about  $117,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  this  matter  occurred  that  you  speak  of 
with  Britain,  did  you  packers  have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Hoover  about 
it.  along  in  October  last? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  him, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  not  have  one  meeting  with  him  to  talk 
over  that  matter  of  large  pork  products  on  hand  in  connection  with 
Britain? 

Mr.  Taliaff;reo.  Yes,  we  had. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  meeting  was  in  October  last,  was  it  not? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  did  Mr.  Hoover  at  that  time  tell  you  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  stabilize  the  situation? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  He  always  has  taken  that  position. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  when  he  went  abroad,  did  you  understand 
he  was  going  to  try  to  work  out  some  plan  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  did  not  know  at  that  meeting  that  he  intended 
to  go  abroad,  but  I  afterwards  understood  from  the  papers  that  he 
was  abroad,  and  from  reports  in  the  trade  that  he  had  gone  abroad. 

Senator  Kbnton.  That  question  was  discussed  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Taliaferbo.  The  question  which  was  discussed  at  that  meeting 
was  the  available  number  of  orders  in  pounds  that  might  be  forth- 
coming. 

Senator  Kf-nyon.  From  abroad? 

Mr.  Taijaferro.  From  nhroad.  to  counterbalance  the  expected  re- 
ceijits  of  hogs,  which  would  probably  be  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  as  we 
figure,  increase  over  last  y^T- 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ani3  this  question  of  keeping  faith  with  the 
packers  on  the  prices  they  have  paid  for  hogs,  that  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Being  paidi 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  there  was  not  some  way  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
ducts, the  packers  would  have  these  products  and  lose  great  amounts 
of  money  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Oh.  surely;  that  was  the  basis  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion rested. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Well,  there  were  representatives  of  the  different 
packing  houses,  I  suppose  2.5  or  30  or  maybe  40,  and  about  25  repre- 
Sftntatives  from  thejjrodiicers  oi'  producers'  committees,  or  something 
on  that  order ;  Ex-Govemor  Stuart  was  one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^Vhat  committee  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  TALiAraBHO.  I  think  he  is  a  .sort  of  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Committee. 
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'Senator  Kenton.  Was  any  plan  decided  on  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Taijaferro.  Yes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  prices  of  hogs,  as  far 
as  possible,  would  be  maintained,  I  think  at  17^  cents  basis.  I  think 
that  is  the  meeting  at  which  we  agreed  that  if  we  had  these  orders  we 
would  be  able  and  would  pay  17^. 

Senator  Kknyon.  What  was  the  discussion  at  that  meeting  about 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Taliaff-rro.  At  that  meeting,  Britain,  as  I  remember  now,  had 
in  hand  a  very  heavy  order  for  provisions;  I  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  179,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  meat? 

Mr.  Taltaferro.  Of  meat  and  lard ;  that  is,  they  had  that  at  that 
time  and  did  later  place  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  I  ask  you  about  was  this:  I  understood 
you  to  say  there  was  a  discussion  of  Britain's  action  as  to  canceling 
contracts  for  pork.    Was  there  anything  about  that! 

Mr.  Taliai-erro.  Britain,'to  my  knowledge,  has  never  gene  back  on 
or  canceled  a  contract  since  that  Government  was  established,  and  it 
never  will. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  misunderstood  nie  awhile  ago  or  I  misunder- 
stood you.  I  understood  vou  had  a  meeting  because  of  this  situation 
that  had  arisen  over  cancellation  of  contracts.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  canceled  contracts.    I  share  in  your  estimation  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No,  Senator,  they  did  not  cancel  any  conti'acts, 
but  thy  said  at  that  meeting  they  expected  the  orders  would  con- 
tinue. We  had  been  operating  on  that  basis,  and  the  operations 
fell  off. 

Senator  Kehton.  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  they  were  canceling 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  The  paper  was  wrong. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  expected  to  keep  on  ordering? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  They  expected;  I  feel  sure  they  honestly  ex- 
pected to  have  these  additional  orders. 

The  Chairman.  But  simply  did  not  make  contracts  that  you  ex- 
pected they  would  make? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kenvon.  There  were  not  contracts  broken.  I  no  not 
think  Britain   is  breaking  any   contracts. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Britain  would  not  break  contracts. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  situation  has  arisen  now,  with  all  this 
surplus,  and  you  must  find  a  market  for  your  surplus? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  have  to  have  a  market  for  our  surplus. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  this  $100,000,000  will  help  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  your  surplus? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  $100,000,000  does  not  go  very  far.  That  is  a 
revolving  fund,  and  therefore  it  merely  taKes  up  the  slack  between 
producer  and  the  consumer — between  the  packer  and  the  man  who 
eats  the  meat  in  Europe.  That  revolving  fund  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  as  long  as  it  only  covers  the  slack  between  the 
packer  and  consumption  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  course  it  can  be  used  longer  as  a  revolving 
fund  than  if  it  is  absolutely  given  away. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  And  if  it  is  used  as  a  revolving  fund  I  should 
say  it  would  help  the  situation  very  much. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  not  help  very  far  if  given  away. 

Mr.  Tauaferro.  It  would  not  help  very  far  if  given  away  and 
10  returns  came  back  from  it.  But  my  understanding  is  that  it 
3  being  used  as  a  re%'olving  fund,  the  meat  goes  to  the  people,  and 
hey  in  turn  will  present  securities  or  money  value  that  can  be 
ashed  or  used  again  in  getting  more  supplies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  get  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Taliafehho.  It  is  my  own  personal  understanding.  That  is 
rhat  I  naturally  would  understand  or  figure  that  if  I  had  any- 
hing  to  do  with  it ;  that  is,  that  would  probably  fit  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  let  you  out  on  your  17^  cent  con- 
ract? 

Mr.  Taliai>-erro,  We  have  an  agreement  to  pay  17^  cents  for 
iOgs  .and  other  markets  in  proportion  to  that,  until  the  1st  of 
^eoruary. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  And  that  will  take  care  of  the  stocks  which  yon 
ave  on  hand  which  you  purchased  on  that  basis,  and  also  take 
are  of  the  producers  who  are  selling  in  the  mean  time? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent.     I  do  not  think  it  will 

0  it,  but  it  will  act  as  an  insurance  policy  for  a  large  percentage 
f  the  profits  that  to-day  has  been  put  down  under  the  17J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  were  a  larger  revolving  fund  it  might 
e  able  to  keep  the  prices  of  flour  up  so  as  to  obviate  this  "  white 
lephant "? 

Mr.  Taliai-erho.  Oh,  no.  You  would  have  to  have  a  revolving 
und   of   a   billion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  too  big  a  white  elephant. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  There  is  not  any  place  around  here  where  you  can 
ury  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  white  elephant  crept  in  because  of  violation 
f  fundamental  laws  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  That  crept  in  because  you  signed  the  armistice  the 
7th  of  November  instead  of  the  17th  of  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  have  to  jump  that  much,  tt  is  not  very 
cod  economy  after  all. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  is  not  anybody's  fault,  and  I  had  rather  see  the 
tovernment  pay  it  than  not  to  have  the  wheat  if  we  needed  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  that;  but  we  might  have  obvi- 
ted  it  if  we  had  let  the  people  get  what  their  wheat  was  worth  in 
917  and  1918  and  let  them  get  what  it  is  worth  this  year. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  We  did  not  know  what  wheat  would  be  worth  to 
s.  Wheat  is  worth  a  whole  lot  to  a  man  who  is  starving;  and  if  our 
rmies  over  there  needed  wheat  I  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  it  to 
lem  if  it  cost  $10  to  raise  it  and  give  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman,  The  farmers  would  raise  it  at  $10. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  And  would  not  think  he  got  enough  for  it  if  he 
ot  $10. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  fanner  has  been  about  as  conservative 

1  the  packers  or  anybody  else  in  estimating  their  receipts. 

■Mr.  Taliaferro.  They  are  the  best  posted  men  in  this  country 
>-day.     They  do  not  need  anybody  to  help  them. 
Senator  Kenton.  You  think  some  of  them  read  the  Congressional 
ecord? 
(No  response.) 
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Senator  Xorbis.  I  do  not  know  of  anj  of  them  but  what  would  be 
surprised  if  they  were  making  22  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  in- 
vestment now. 

Ml*.  Taliaferro.  I  am  a  producer  myself.  1  am  a  farmer  and 
raise  stock,  and  I  raise  a  little  wheat,  too.  I  made  100  per  cent  on 
my  stock  this  year.    I  do  not  know  how  much  the  farmer  makes. 

Senator  Xorhis.  If  this  armistice  had  been  signed  next  July,  would 
not  the  same  conditions  have  existed  then?  Would  not  there  have 
been  a  large  supply  on  hand  ?  In  other  words,  it  could  not  have  been 
avoided  any  way  unless  the  war  had  closed  a  year  in  advance. 

Mr.  Taliafekro.  That  is  the  only  way  you  could  have  saved  it  and 
iaeen  absolutely  sure  that  you  were  not  going  to  lose.  Two  things 
are  necessary :  One  that  you  knew  the  time  when  the  war  was  going 
to  end,  the  other  that  you  knew  wiiat  available  wheat  would  be  in 
the  world  at  that  time  and  the  available  mouths  to  eat  it  and  have  the 
wlieat  where  the  man  can  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  argument  apply  to  everything  on 
earth  that  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  certainly  would.  If  you  start  guaranteeing  one 
yon  would  have  to  guarantee  everything. 

The  Chairmax.  They  did  not  do  that, 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  They  did  not  do  that,  and  therefore  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  it.  If  we  had  not  left  off,  we  would  probably  have  t*d  to 
mortgage  New  York. 

The  CiiAiRsiAN.  We  guaranteed  the  price  of  wheat  but  did  not 
guarantee  the  i>iice  of  other  things.  Avhy  would  not  the  laws  that 
insured  the  production  of  other  things  insure  the  production  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  Tauaferiio.  That  Kccmed  to  be  about  the  only  way  the  farmers 
chiimed  would  be  successful. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  tV:<\  not  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Did  he  not '. 

Senator  Gronxa.  The  farmer-  v.ei'c  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  opposed  to  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Senator,  when  I  made  a  trip  about  three  werio 
ago  from  Detroit  to  Indianapolis,  and  from  Indianapolis  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  from  Cincinnati  to  Parkersburg  in  the  day  time  and 
wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any  wheat  there  that  I  considered  the 
situation  warranted  the  farmer  planting.  We}l,  I  was  so  surprised, 
so  far  surprised  with  the  enormous  increase  in  wheat  that  I  said, 
"  This  is  a  sample  of  what  the  fanner  has  done,  there  will  be  more 
wheat  in  this  country  then  there  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  any 
one  in  the  world. 

Senator  Gronna,  You  said,  Mr,  Taliaferro,  a  moment  ago  that 
you  think  the  farmer  is  prettv  well  posted.  That  is  your  opinion, 
is  if  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  think  he  is. 

Senator  Gronna.  With  reference  to  his  own  products.  What  was 
the  price  of  wheat  at  the  time  the  price  was  fixed  by  Congress) 

Senator  Norris.  By  the  President.    Congress  did  not  fix  the  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  t  stand  corrected;  it  was  fixed  by  the  President, 
bases  upon  an  act  of  Congi-ess. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  giving  him  authority  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  should  say,  Senator,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3.25. 

Senator  Groxna.  What  was  the  price  that  the  President  fixed? 

Mr.  T.vLiAFERRO.  I  think  about  $2.20. 

Senator  Groxna.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  who  would  ask  for 
smslation  of  that  sort  would  be  well  posted? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  I  should  think  that  if  a  fanner  did  not  know 
nough  to  ask  for  legislation  of  that  kind  he  would  be  a  fool,  and 

do  not  believe  he  ever  did,  because  he  never  did,  because  I  do  not 
elieve  that  $3.25  was  any  more  a  legitimate  price  for  wheat  than 
7i  cents  was  a  ]ep;itimate  price  for  hogs. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  do  you  know  that^ 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  It  was  circulation.  He  knew  what  it  cost  to 
aise  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Has  wheat  gone  up  any  more  than  other  farm 
roducts,  or  than  wages? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairmax.  Then  why  cast  eyes  at  the  farmer  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  did  not  say  he  said  he  was  a  speculator,  but 

say  he  said  price  was  based  upon  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  now  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  raised  wheat.  I  have  raised  it  every  year  ex- 
spt  this  fall.    I  did  not  put  in  any  wheat  this  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  For  the  simple  reason  I  did  not  think  I  ought 
>  put  it  in. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  give  that 
ig  price? 

Mr.  Tali,\ferro.  I  thought  if  everybody  else  put  in  wheat  I  would 
ut  in  corn. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  said  you  made  100  per  cent  on  your  in- 
?stment? 

Mr.  Taliaj-erro.  That  is  on  feeding  the  hogs. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  raise  hogs,  or  simply  buy  them? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  bred  them;  and  they  are  Hampshires  and  they 
re  registered. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  sell  them  as  products  of  meat  or  sell 
lem  as  high-grade  hogs? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  fattened  part  of  them  and  fed  them  for  the 
acking  house  and  sold  them  in  the  Detroit  yards. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  sold  all  of  them  that  way? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Oh,  no,  but  I  made  in  some  cases  a  thousand  per 
■nt  on  some  of  those  for  breeding  purposes. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  make  it  by  breeding  a  special  grade  of 
3gs  and  then  selling  them  to  your  neighbors? 

Sir.  Taliaferro.  No,  I  sold  in  the  stock  yards,  and  they  went  into 
eat. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  you  made  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  More  than  that;  the  only  money  I  ever  made  in 
y  whole  life  was  this  last  year  on  hogs — the  only  money  I  could 
ally  see  come  in  so  apparently. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  raise  your  own  feed  or  buy  it? 

Mr.  Taliafero,  I  bought  most  of  it ;  I  raised  some  of  it,  and  used 
ostly  tankage. 
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Senator  Gbosna.  This  witness  has  stated  that  he  made  100  per 
cent  profit  on  his  investment  in  hogs  kst  year,  that  is,  in  raising  hogs, 
breeding  them,  and  raising  them,  and  selling  them  in  the  stockyards. 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  Senator,  excuse  me.  This  is  only  a  small  place, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  use  as  a.  criterion.  My  place  is  38 
acres,  and  it  is  not  indicative  nor  would  it  be  a  general  outline  or 
guide  to  anybody  perhaps  who  was  handling' their  hogs  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis. 

Senator  Gboxna.  How  many  hogs  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Taliakerbo,  Seven,  and  they  were  Hampshire  hogs,  rois- 
tered, and  I  just  had  an  experimental  station;  I  just  tried  to  see 
what  they  would  bring,  as  near  as  I  could  figure. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  evidently  did  not  give  us  the  cost  at  all, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.     You  simply  counted  the  feed) 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  just  counted  the  feed. 

Senator  Nohris.  Did  you  coimt  anything  for  investment  on  the 
farm  or  land? 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  No, 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  count  anything  for  the  man  who  did  the 
worii,  or  did  you  do  it  yourself? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  I  had  a  gardener  who  used  to  feed  twice  a  day. 

Senator  Nobris.  Did  you  count  that  in? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No, 

The  Chairman.  And  no  rent  for  the  land? 

Mr.  T.\uaferro.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  houses 
and  buildings? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  No. 

Senator  Nohris.  I  think  under  that  system  you  would  get  out 
probably  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  salary  your  Mr.  Hammond  receives! 

Mr.  Taliaferro,  $26,000. 

Senator  Norris,  Wliat  is  your  salary? 

Mr,  Taliaferro.  $20,000. 

Senator  Nohris.  How  much  did  you  sell  to  the  packers  in  1918,  if 
you  can  tell,  in  money  ? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  I  can  not  tell  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr,  Tauafbrro,  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me.  I  should  sst 
probably  $500,000  worth. 

Senator  Norris,  That  would  be  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Possibly,  Senator, 

The  Chairman,  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  this 
■  afternoon, 

(Thereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  s  recess  until 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 


The  committee  met  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  Senator  Norris  presiding. 
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STAIEHEin  OF  FSANCIS  J.  HENET— Continned. 

Senator  Norkis.  When  you  were  on  the  stand  before  recess,  you 
had  just  started  in  with  some  subsidiary  corporations  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.     I  had  finished  one. 

Senator  Norhis,  I  wish  you  would  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  had  completed  the  statement  in  regard  to  one  of 
them. 

The  next  company  is  the  Independent  Salt  Co,  The  stock  of  this 
company  is  owned  equally  by  Swift  and  Armour.  Nine  hundred 
and  sixty  shares  of  the  1,000  shares  issued  are  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  Veeder,  counsel  for  Swift  &  Co.i490  are  indorsed  in  blank  to 
the  Armours,  and  470  to  the  Swifts.  The  remaining  40  shares  are 
held  in  lots  of  10  each  by  K.  C.  Newton,  N.  B.  Higbie,  and  A,  L. 
Latterman  for  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Frank  B.  Gifford  for  Armour  &  Co. 
The  company  operates  salt  mines  at  Kanopolis,  Kans.  For  the  last 
six  months  of  1914  and  for  the  next  three  years  (1915  to  1917,  inclu- 
sive), profits  for  this  company  were  over  120  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock,  the  average  for  each  year  was  35  per  cent,  and  for  1917  alone 
it  amounted  to  67  per  cent.  Dividends  in  1917  were  paid  amounting 
to  56  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norhis.  Before  going  to  another  company,  what  does  that 
company  do?    I  suppose  it  sells  salt. 

Mr.  Heney.  Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  Is  that  the  only  product  they  sell? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  that  is  the  only  one. 

Senator  Norhis.  They  sell  that  mostly  to  the  packers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  do. 

Senator  Nohris,  This  corporation,  then,  sells  to  the  various  pack- 
ing corporations,  and  in  order  to  make  that  big  profit  they  must 
charge  the  packers  an  unreasonable  price,  must  they  not,  and  that 
would  be  unfair  to  the  small  stockholders! 

Mr.  Heket.  Well,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 

Senator  Noutts  (interposing).  In  other  words,  if  these  men  that 
own  the  packing  plants  have  formed  a  little  ring  to  sell  what  the 
big  corporations  consume,  so  far  as  some  of  their  product  is  con- 
cerned, and  make  such  enormous  profits,  does  it  not  follow  that  their 
profits,  notwithstanding  the  profits  that  the  big  corporations  make, 
at  such  a  price  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  small  stockholders! 

Mr.  Henet,  Why,  certainly,  and  the  consumers  of  the  product 
which  uses  this  salt  must  ultimately  pay  the  price. 

Senator  Nobris.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  is  it  not  unfair  to  the 
minori^  stockholders  in  the  packing  corporations! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  I^lieve  there  is  a  stockholder  in 
Swift  &  Co.  who  has  received  a  list  of  the  companies  that  Swift 
&  Co,  themselves  own. 

Senator  Norhis.  Of  course,  if  Swift  &  Co.,  as  a  corporation,  were  the 
owners  of  the  stock,  my  objection  would  not  apply ;  but  if  the  officers 
of  Swift  &  Co.  would  own  the  stock,  individually,  as  they  did  in 
the  other  one  you  mentioned  the  other  day,  then  they  would  not  be 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  main  corporation,  because  they 
would  oe  absorbing  a  lot  of  profit  that  ought  to  go  to  all  the  stock- 
holders. 
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Mr.  Henet.  If  a  corporation  in  which  the  Swifts,  as  individuals, 
are  interested  is  buying  from  or  selling  to  Swift  &  Co.,  it  may  be 
making  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  minority,  yes,  the  minority 
stockholders  of  Swift  &  Co.,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  making. 

Senator  Nobbis.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  is  the  name  of  that  salt  company  op- 
erating in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Independent  Salt  Co. 

The  next  is  the  National  Waste  Co.  This  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1910,  but  the  wheels  of  the  plant  on  the  Schuylkull,  just 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  began  to  turn  m  1907.  It  manufactures  all 
kind  of  waste  for  use  by  railroads  and  industrials.  The  com- 
pany is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  packers,  for  its  stock, 
so  far  as  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  learn,  is  held  by  packer 
employees.  Chief  among  its  originators  are  the  following:  George 
B.  Robbins,  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co. :  C.  K.  Knickerbocker, 
of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  and  A.  it.  Fay,  of  Swift  &  Co. 
Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Robbins  and 
Fay  together,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  75  per  cent 
is  owned  by  friends  of  the  pacKer  interests. 

You  will  notice  that  that  company  deals  with  railroads,  waste  for 
use  by  railroads  and  industrials. 

Now,  I  read  some  letters  showing  that  Fay  had  something  to  do 
with  selling  those  bumper  posts  to  the  railroads,  they  being  manu- 
factured by  that  mechanical  company. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  you  know  what  amount  they  srf!  to  the  rail- 
road companies? 

Mr.  Henet.  This  particular  company,  the  National  Waste  Co.? 

Senator  Noums.  \  es. 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Norkis.  Do  you  know  what  their  profits  have  been! 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  Itnow.  It  is  not  stated  here,  but  I  rather  think 
we  have  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  packers  themselves  did  not  own  it,  but 
only  employees,  it  has  not  been  set  out  as  being  important. 

'The  next  is  the  Hygienic  Ice  Co.  The  present  Hygienic  Ice  Co.. 
incoiyorated  in  1913.  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Peoples  Ice  &  Cold  Stor- 
age Co.,  of  Omaha,  the  Hvgienic  Ice  Co.  of  Illinois,  and  the  Homell 
Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.  of  Homell,  N.  Y.,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  L.  B. 
Patterson,  the  present  custodian  of  the  Tilden  wealth,  was  the  prin- 
cipal figure. 

Now,  it  used  to  be  that  Tilden  woidd  act  as  trustee  for  the  Swift 
interests  whenever  they  wanted  to  put  anything  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee  and  they  did  not  want  it  to  appear  that  it  was  owned  by  the 
company.  They  would  use  Tilden.  He  has  been  the  president  of  the 
National  Packing  Co.  Since  Tilden's  death  this  man  Patterson  seems 
to  be  the  man  that  acts  as  trustee  whenever  they  want  to  put  any- 
thing in  the  name  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift  owns  2,549  shares  of  stock,  although  none  of 
this  appears  in  his  name.  1,000  shares  are  held  for  him  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, and  1,-549  by  C.  F,  Stephenson,  an  emplovee  of  Swift  &  Co. 
A.  R.  Fay,  of  Swift  &  Co..  owns  1,718.  J.  E.  Murphy,  of  Swift  4 
Co..  owns"  1,600.  Of  the  2.5.000  shares  outstanding,  a  group  of  10  in- 
dividuals and  interests  that  are  closely  associated  with  Swift  &  C^x 
in  a  variety  of  undertakings  owns  and  controls  about  15,000.    In  ad- 
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ition  there  are  appioximately  0,500  shares  held  by  persons  who  are 
dentiiied  in  some  way  with  the  Swift  and  Tilden  interests  and  this 
irings  the  total  to  21,155  shares,  or  84  per  cent. 

Those  ice  companies  furnish  the  ice  at  these  cold  storage  plants, 
Liany  of  them,  and  for  icing  refiigenitor  cars,  also,  and  sell  to  the 
ailroads  ice  for  the  refrigerator  cars. 

The  next  company  is  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.  This  company 
v-as  originally  organized  in  1906  by  a  small  group  of  men  in  Chicago 
vho  endeavored  from  the  first  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  packers, 
riiey  had  patent  rights  for  babbitt  and  bearing  compositions  that 
jroved  to  be  extraordinarily  strong,  and  also  were  capable  of  en- 
luring  more  friction  than  the  general  run  of  brasses  without  getting 
GO  hot.  The  packer  financial  interests  eventually  became  interested, 
ind  within  a  few  years,  probably  three,  had  secured  the  entire  busi- 
less  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  company  manufactures 
>abbitt  and  brasses  for  use  in  journal  boxes  of  rolling  stock.  Their 
jroduct  is  sold  to  a  great  number  of  railroads  and  car  companies 
.hroughout  the  United  States.  Among  the  large  purchasers  for  rail- 
-oad  use  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  systems. 

The  outstanding  stock  at  the  present  time  is  $3,030,000.  After 
:horoughly  investigating  the  company's  various  reorganizations  from 
its  bo(Ss,  the  commission  believes  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  as 
aiuch  as  $iioO,000  in  cash  was  ever  put  into  the  busmess.  The  differ- 
ence of  $a,780,000  is  water,  $250,000  of  which  was  issued  for  patents 
ind  ?:2,330,000  as  stock  dividends.  During  the  past  five  years' opera- 
tion, profits  amounted  to  one  and  one-quarter  million.  Out  of  this 
:ash  dividends  averaging  7  per  cent  have  been  paid  on  the  capital 
stock  outstanding. 

On  November  3,  1917,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $883,000.  If  the 
:ash  investment  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  dividends,  it  may  be 
^een  that  dividends  of  approximately  85  per  cent  have  been  paid 
unuually,  and  that  a  surplus  of  about  350  per  cent  has  accumulated. 

On  the  question  of  concealing  stock  ownership,  the  largest  individ- 
ual owner  of  stock  in  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.  is  Edward  F. 
Swift,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  stockholders'  list. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  he  owned  at  least  6,990  shares.  Eighteen 
hundred  shares  appear  in  the  names  of  two  old  employees  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  one  of  whom  is  no  longer  with  the  company;  the  other  is 
C.  F.  Stephenson.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  shares  are 
in  the  names  of  three  fictitious  persons,  whose  addresses  are  given  as 
Union  Stock  Yards.  The  names  used  for  this  purpose  are  L.  D. 
Robinson,  H.  B.  Natchez,  and  L.  R.  Poor.  The  address  of  the  first 
two  is  in  care  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Stephenson,  employed  by  Mr.  Swift.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Poor  is  mei'ely,  according  to  the  stockholders'  list, 
"Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III."  ift.  Stephenson  made  reply 
for  the  first  two  fictitious  persons,  but  the  commission  had  great 
difficulty  in  receiving  any  returns  from  questionnaires  addressed  to 
L.  R.  Poor,  for  all  communications  were  returned  undelivered.  The 
Chicago  Metal  Bearing  Co.  was  advised  of  this  and  requested  to 
place  the  questionnaire  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  party.  After 
considerable  delay  this  was  done,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Stephenson,  who  promptly  submitted  the  same  information  that  he 
had  for  the  questionnaires  addressed  to  L.  B.  Robinson  and  H.  B, 
Natchez,  viz.,  that  "Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift  is  now,  and  at  all  times 
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has  been,  the  owner  of  this  stock,  which  was  taken  *  *  *  doting 
the  early  life  of  the  company  and  during  the  time  when  it  was  not 
known  now  much  of  a  success  the  company  might  be." 

Practically  every  remaining  stockholder  of  this  company  belongs 
to  the  so-culled  Swift-Tilden  group.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  are 
Swift  employees  or  they  are  men  associated  with  the  Swifts  and 
Tildens  in  cooperative  6niincial  enterprises.  Familiar  names  among 
these  are  the  Aarons,  Agars,  Bicketts,  Blumentals,  Messrs.  Fay, 
Frederick,  Murphy,  Newton,  Patterson,  Russell,  Stephenson,  and 
Tighe;  and  Edward  Tilden  &  Co.  Mr.  Fay  of  Swift  &  Co.  owns 
2,316  shares,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  name  of  C.  A.  BicIrettB. 
Edward  Tilden  &  Co.  own  2,238  shares,  1,200  of  which  appear  in  the 
names  of  other  parties. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  had  was  in  tracing  ownership,  by  reason 
of  this  way  of  having  it  in  the  name  of  others. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  the  principal  customer  for  the  purchase  of 
these  metals  you  speak  of  would  be  the  railroads  i 

Mr.  Henet.  The  railroads,  yes.  And  one  of  the  vices  of  it,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  this :  That  it  would  be  a  veiy  easy  way  for  rebates 
to  be  covered  up.  by  the  price  paid  for  the  article  being  much  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Senator  NoRias.  Would  the  profits  made  indicate  that  they  were 
not  sold  below  cost,  at  least? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  testimony  that  I 
listened  to  this  morning 

Senator  Nobris.  Are  there  any  more  of  those  subsidiary  companies! 

Mr,  Henet.  No:  those  are  all  I  have. 

I  thought  I  would  take  np  next  just  a  little  in  regard  to  operations 
in  these  stock  yards,  in  view  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  BucKin^am 
and  Mr,  Brown  yesterday. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  you  go  to  this  new  subject — because  I 
may  be  called  away — I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  found,  if 
anything,  as  to  the  activities  of  any  particular  lobbyist  of  the  padters. 

Mr.  Hexey.  At  Washington? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Logan.  Did  you  find  anything 
about  him  at  all  in  the  correspondence? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  and  I  testified  in  regard  to  that  the  otiier  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  anything  showing  what  he  was  paid 
in  expense  accounts? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  did  not  find  that.  Whether  the  commission  got  any 
information  on  that  subsequently  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  have  testified  to  that  already,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  not  ask  vou  anythinj^  about  that  now. 

Mr.  Heney.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  R.  T.  Mc- 
(loon,  who  testified  at  the  hearings  at  St.  Paul  before  the  commis- 
sion—and the  witnesses  there  were  all  put  under  oath.  This  appears 
in  the  official  report  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  St.  Paul  hear- 
ings, at  pages  1478  to  1479 : 

Queetlnn.  Well,  when  you  were  RelUiie  onttle  In  the  ynrrta  at  St.  Paul.  dW 
y<ni  Ret  the  und^rRtiuKllitc  tlmt  Swift  wum  to  liave  the  flrat  chance  alwaya  st 
fat  cattle? — Answer.  Tes.  sir. 
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Senator  Norris.  Who  is  testifying? 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  McGoon,  who,  I  think,  was  a  commission  man. 
*erhaps  he  was  a  seller.  I  am  not  sure  which  it  was  just  now.  I 
kink  he  was  a  seller. 

Continuing  with  his  testimony,  I  read  as  follows: 

Question.  How  dW  you  get  that  understaDdlng?^— Answer.  From  commission 


Question,  What  did  they  soy  about  it? — Answer.  Said  that  Swift  ia  here 
very  day ;  and  that  if  they  did  uot  stay  in  line,  that  they  might  walk  by  them 
arae  day  and  not  buy  their  cattle. 

Question.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  they  felt  compelled  to  give 
wift  the  first  chance? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

I  remember  now  that  Mr.  McGoon  was  a  stock  man,  a  seller. 

To  continue  further  with  the  testimony : 

Question.  Was  there  aoy  understanding  expressed  to  you  by  them  to  the 
ffect  that  If  they  got  a  bid  from  Swift,  that  they  did  not  accept,  that  if  they 
old  to  some  outsider,  they  should  at  least  f;et  25  cents  a  hundred  more? — 
jiswer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that. 

Question.  How  many  times  have  you  heard  that?— Answer.  Many  times. 

Question,  And  from  different  commission  men?— Answer,  Yes,  sir;  several 
liferent  ones. 

And,  also,  a  further  extract  from  his  testimony,  at  pages  1480  to 
481:  ■ 


Question.  They  accepted  the  bid? — Answer.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  went  bacli  to 
Be,  why,  he  said  he  had  to  let  Swift  have  them. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  further  than  that? — Answer.  No. 

Question,  How  many  times  did  that  happen  to  you? — Answer.  Only  once. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  A  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  experience  with  split  shipments  in  Chicago,  finding 
liat  you  had  sold  to  the  buyer  of  one  big  paclcing  concern,  and  found  that  they 
■ere  welgbed,  some  of  them  were  weighed,  to  another  concern? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen?— A.  Yon  mean  to  sell  to  one  and  t>e  weighed 
urerent? 

Q.  Yes,— A.  Yes,  sir.    The  first  I  had  of  that,  that  I  remember  of,  was  1913. 

had  several  loads  of  sheep  and  could  get  but  one  buyer  on  them.  That  was 
lorrls  &  Co. ;  and  when  they  were  weighed,  they  were  weighed  to  three  firms, 

Q.  Who? — A.  Hammond.  S.  &  S,,  and  Morris ;  each  had  a  third. 

Mr.  Heney-  (continuing) .  There  was  a  great  deal  of  testimoir?  in 
egard  to  purchases  of  that  kind  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
lission  and  the  meat  of  it  has  been  summarized  in  the  report  of  the 
federal  Trade  Commission,  one  of  their  reports.  This  witness  was  a 
rader.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris,  I  understand. 

Mr.  HENEr.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  manager  at  the  Omaha 
ards,  and  the  Omaha  Exchange  live-stock  committee  made  this 
eport ;  and  the  report  was  made  in  October,  1917 : 


At  the  regular  October  meeting  of  the  exchange  held  Friday,  October  5,  1917, 
le  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  were  immediately 
resented  to  Mr.  Buckingham : 

"Moved  that  the  railroad  and  stockyards  committee  be  instructed  to  see 
[r.  Buckingham  and  demand  immediately  relief  from  the  congested  condltionH 
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In  the  cattle  yards.    If  such  relief  can  not  be  obtiilned  Immediately,  the  com- 
mittee shall  tnke  up  the  situation  with  Mr.  Dunham,  at  Chicago,  at  once." 

No  reply  havluK  been  received  from  Mr.  Buckingham  and  no  particular  Im- 
provcnieiit  In  aenlce,  your  eoinnilttee  lnstructe<i  Secretorj'  Strj-ker.  who  wm 
then  In  C^hkaRO.  to  urranfje  with  Mr,  Dunham,  president  of  the  Omiiha  Stuck- 
ynitls  Co.,  for  a  conference  with  him  In  Chicago  at  his  enrl.v  convenience.  This 
conference  was  arrtinireil  for  Satiinlay,  October  13.  5Ir.  Dunhiim  <-alle<l  Vlw 
l-reBtdent-Genenil  Mnnacor  BucklnEham  and  Traffic  :tIunaKer  Rhelll>erK.  of  tlie 
stockyards.  Into  (Jhlciigo  to  1*  present. 

At  the  outset  President  TaRs  outlined  bi  a  tn^eral  way  the  dexlre  of  the 
exchnnKe  and  11b  meiiihershlp  (o  work  with  the  stockyards  company  In  the  up- 
liulUllnfi  of  the  <»«mli!i  market.  He  showed  thiit  for  the  12  months'  period  I)*- 
glniiinR  Septeinher  1.  Ifllfi.  and  endlnit  AuKiist  31.  1917,  eichanpe  memben 
ni>ent  n,131  diiyM  In  the  counti-j-  solldtlnR  for  the  Omaha  market.  This  would 
"Ih'  ei|uivnlent  to  23  men  out  every  day  In  the  year  above  mentioned.  He  sue- 
Kpsfeil  the  sfo<'kynrda  company  employ  solU-lturs  with  the  view  to  priilectlnc  the 
Interests  of  ihls  market  nnd  preventlnj:.  If  possible,  much  live  stock  t>eiDg 
dlvei-tRl  to  other  comiNXItlve  markets.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Dunham  that 
our  yards  were  not  large  ennugh  for  the  runs  we  are  attemptlnc  to  handle  ami 
the  shlpi>ers  to  this  market  were  losing  large  sums  of  money  on  account  of 
delays  In  the  ynnls.  Aniither  point  made  by  Str.  Tnnr  was  that  we  need  more 
Inlying  comiietttlon,  and  snggesteil  securing  another  packing  hnuse,  in  addition 
to  those  already  at  Omaha.  He  mentioned  also  the  serious  harm  which  had 
been  done  at  Omalia  market  hy  semi  embargoes  place  upon  this  market  bj 
representatives  of  the  stockyards  company  within  the  past  few  weeks,  explain- 
ing that  much  business  had  been  diverted  from  the  Omaha  market  to  other 
markets  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  railroad  and  stockyards  committee,  foUowlag 
Sir.  Tagg.  outllneil  briefly  the  work  of  his  committee  during  the  past  8  raontlis. 
the  agreement  made  between  the  connnlttee  and  the  yard  company,  and  the 
clmnges  to  be  effected  In  the  service.  He  suggested  that  commission  men  had 
done  their  part  In  effecting  these  changes,  but  that  the  yard  company  had 
seenietl  unable  to  tnke  up  their  share  of  the  burden.  He  |)ointed  out  benefits 
to  all  concernwl  on  account  of  the  new  system  of  weighing  in  the  cattle  yards, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  unless  the  yard  comiiany  shall  make 
arrangement  to  take  live  stock  away  from  the  scales  after  weighing,  the  im- 
provement effected  by  the  commission  men  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.- 

At  about  this  state  of  the  conference  Mr.  Dunham  made  the  statement  that 
the  Omaha  yards  represented  a  personal  Investment  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Armour,  who. 
realizing  the  Importance  <if  Omaha  as  a  market  center,  lnveste<l  his  money  In 
the  Omalia  house  and  yards  as  a  personal  venture.  He,  Mr.  Dunham,  stated 
perhaps  he  had  been  partially  to  blame  In  not  having  kept  up  with  the  growth 
of  this  market;  that  It  was  his  Intention  not  to  Jeopardize  the  Interests  of  the 
Oniuha  market  in  favor  of  any  other  market.  He  mentioned  the  difficulty  of 
securing  labor  and  touched  strongly  on  suggestions  of  the  Government  that 
no  large  sum  of  money  be  spent  at  this  time  in  promoting  projects  that  could 
verj-  c()mfortahly  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  again  stated  in  this 
connection,  however,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  hamper  the  growth  of  this 
market,  and  that  If  mistakes  had  been  made  In  the  past  they  must  be  corrected. 
He  mentioned  among  other  matters  that  commission  men  continually  employed 
the  yard  company's  best  employees.  This  was  answered  to  the  effect  that  If 
the  yard  company  paid  Its  employees  more  money  they  would  be  able  t*  keep 
them. 

Mr.  Will  H.  TVood  next  took  up  the  conditions  at  the  several  cattle  scales 
during  the  week  just  past,  showing  in  detail,  when  these  scales  were  opened 
In  the  morning,  when  the  first  draft  was  weighed,  when  the  first  men  showed 
op  at  the  scales,  tlie  delays  during  the  day.  and.  In  fact,  a  pretty  complete  repon 
of  the  several  scales  performances.  He  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  ftct 
that  we  must  have  more  men  and  more  pens  at  the  Omaha  yards. 

Mr,  H.  H.  Roberts,  of  the  com-mittee,  suggested  that  not  only  were  there 
delays  now,  but  that  there  was  congestion  nnd  dehiy  In  the  wintertime;  thai 
there  were  serious  delays  In  delivering  cattle  to  commission  men.  He  made 
the  further  point  that  If  there  were  more  pens  in  the  yard*  It  would  require 
less  labor  to  handle  the  stock.  At  this  point  Mr,  Buckingham  suggested  there 
would  be  less  delay  If  commission  men  would  get  their  cattle  fi-oni  tlie  chutes, 
which  was  their  plain  duty. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Tagg.  the  secretnry  made  statement  that 
while  there  were  a  number  of  pens  In  the  sheep  baro  which  had  been  cemented 
for  hog  yarding,  there  were  not  as  many  pens  In  the  present  hog  yards  proper 
aa  were  used  for  hog  purposes  In  1890  and  1891. 

Secretary  also  mentioned  a  number  of  Improvements  whEoh  could  be  tempo- 
rarily Inslalled — more  pens  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  yards,  more  pens  to  the 
west  of  the  yards,  temporary  cattle  pens  In  the  hog  yards;,  and  the  construction 
of  additional  chutes— i  win  ting  out  tlint  t)ninha  was  not  as  well  provided  wltli 
unloading  chutes  us  many  of  its  competitors. 

Taken  as  n  whole,  your  committee  feels  considerable  good  was  accomplished. 
5[r.  Dunham  met  tlie  committee  In  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Intimating  very 
plainly  he  wanted  to  know  If  things  were  not  golns  antlBfaetorlly  at  Omaha. 
He  stated  tbtit  if  he  heard  no  complaints  fi'om  Omnha.  he  might  consider  the 
marlcet  was  on  the  down  grade,  but  as  long  as  complaints  were  coming  In  he 
knew  the  business  men  at  Omaha  were  alive  to  the  situation.  In  answer  to 
this  particular  phase  of  the  situation  Mr.  Anderson  explained  somewhat  In  detail 
the  position  of  our  people.  He  stated  that  every  member  of  the  exchange  was 
IwcIe  of  the  complaint  at  hand,  that  the  membership  was  in  earnest,  and  in- 
tended ascertaining,  If  possible,  if  there  was  any  remedy  for  the  serious  losses 
to  our  shippers  and  our  membership  on  account  of  inadequate  facilities  and 
the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  stockyards  company's  manageinent. 

Mr.  Dunham.  In  conclusion,  stated  that  It  was  exceedingly  difflcult  to  do  any 
Icind  of  work  this  year,  but  that  he  expected  to  remedy  any  defects  which 
might  develop.  Your  committee  feels  that  no  efforts  must  be  left  neglected  in 
bringing  about  a  decided  Increase  In  facilities  at  this  market,  and  that  Mr. 
Dunham's  suggestion  to  be  kept  Informed  of  conditions  at  this  point  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  Tagc, 
Frank  Anderson. 
Wii.i,  W.  VToon. 

H.  H.  ItOBEBTS. 

A.  F.  Stbykeb. 

SAU  ^VERTHEIM. 

Mr  Heney   (continuing).  That  was  dated  October,  1917. 
Now,  I  will  read  this  letter,  dated  Friday,  March  22,  1918: 
SotJTH  OuAHA  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

Stock  Tabds- Station, 
Okfice  ok  the  Secbetabv-Thafpic  Manaoer, 

Prirfni/,  .1/orcft  22,  I91S. 
Vm.  B.  S.  Haines, 

Core  Hotel  Coates.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Deab  Mb.  Haines  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  report  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee of  our  stockyards  and  railroad  committee,  which  was  read  to  our 
boanl  of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  a  weeli  ago  to-day. 

The  report  carries  with  It  so  much  food  for  reflection  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  asked  the  board  of  directors  not  to  take  any  action  on  it  until 
their  next  meeling,  as  he  thought  the  matter  should  have  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  all  the  members  of  the  board  before  It  was  passed  upon  by  them. 
If  nothing  happens  1  expect  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  some 
day  the  coming  week  to  present  this  report  to  them  for  their  official  action.  If 
they  approve  of  the  report  it  will  then  go  to  the  exchange  for  their  action,  and 
from  the  sentiment  expressed  among  the  members  of  the  exchange  I  am  In- 
cilucd  to  think  the  report  will  be  unanimously  axlopted  and  the  officers  directed 
to  take  the  matter  up  at  once  with  the  State  railway  commission  or  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities.  In  an  effort  to  remedy  present  existing  conditions. 

I  am  also  Inclosing  a  copy  of  our  annual  report  of  the  Omaha  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  all  of  our  members. 

Will  be  glad  to  learn  what  you  find  out  about  the  two  questions  we  dis- 
cussed the  other  evening. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Taoo,  President, 
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Then  on  March  13, 1918,  this  report  was  made  by  two  membera  of 
the  exchange : 

Uabcb  13,  laia 
Omahn  Live  Slock  Exchange. 

Gentleuen  :  Your  railroad  and  stockyard  committee  had  a  meeting  with  tbe 
manager  and  superintendent  of  the  stockj-ard  coiupany  on  March  9  regardlnc 
their  service,  prospective  Imiirovements,  etc.  lour  committee  maintained  tbe 
position  of  mutual  Interest  and  deslre^i  to  work  In  harmony,  but  our  memben 
were  Insisting  upon  something  tangible  being  done  at  once,  and  assnrancei 
given  that  necessary  Improvements  would  be  made  during  the  spring  and  ram- 
mer. The  manager  stilted  that  the  company  was  doing  all  tbey- could  do,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  desirous  of  giving  good  service,  but  at  the  same  time 
said  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  commission  men  would  be 
obliged  to  rabe  all  of  the  stock  from  the  chutes  In  order  to  have  proper  service. 

The  stockyard  company  admit  they  do  not  deliver  any  of  the  hogs,  but  do 
deliver  between  fW  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  sheep  to  the  pens  of  the  commission  men. 

The  manager  would  not  say  what  Improvements  would  be  made  and  raised 
to  give  an  opinion  until  after  his  return  from  the  western  live  stock  meeting 
In  April. 

We  told  him  these  condillons  bad  prevalle<1  for  years  and  the  business  in- 
terests and  patrons  of  this  uiarket  bad  lieen  i)ut  olT  in  this  and  slmtlHr  wayH 
for  years  until  the  ninge  season  was  u|toii  us  when  It  was  Impossible  to  do 
anything,  and  after  admitting  that  the  company  had  ample  funds,  land,  etc 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Government  would  Interfere  with  any  needed 
Improvements' ,  he  stlil  refused  to  give  us  any  satisfaction.  Your  committee 
told  him  of  their  meetlnt;  with  tbe  railroad  representatives  in  Omaha  on 
the  2d,  when  arrangements  wore  made  for  the  earlier  arrival  of  the  live  stocii 
at  the  yards.  He  agreed  this  would  help  them  very  much ;  however,  he  would 
not  agree  to  deliver  all  of  the  cattle,  but  would  do  the  best  he  could. 

Your  committee  presented  facts,  tigures,  and  statements  that  did  not  admit 
of  argument,  showing  there  was  sufflclent  rtock  in  the  States  actually  triba- 
tarj-  to  the  Omaha  market  to  supply  .TO  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  more  Btoct- 
yard,  packing  house,  and  buying  facilities  than  we  now  hove,  and  that  because 
of  their  failure  to  provide  these  necessities,  this  trade  has  been  and  sdU  b 
diverted  to  other  markets  where  the  supply  Is  not  equal  to  their  demand, 
creating  higher  prices  and  giving  the  four  packers  doing  business  at  Omaha 
a  decided,  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  advantage. 

After  your  committee  has  again  gone  over  the  situation  with  Mr,  Bucking- 
ham,  we  expect  to  take  this  matter  up  with  tbe  president  of  the  stockyard 
company,  and  If  we  do  not  receive  the  actual  and  bona  fide  relief  we  aak 
and  know  this  market  should  have,  we  ask  permission  to  go  to  the  State 
Railway  Commission,  Government  authorities,  or  toke  such  other  action  a» 
may  seem  right  or  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  «nd  Justice  for  the  patrons 

C.    A.    tlAiAjort. 
F.  Akdebsok. 

Mr.  Heney  (continuing),  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  R.  J.  Dunham,  the  president  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards,  is  the 
stockyards  man  for  Armour  &  Co.  He  is  an  official  of  Armour  4 
Co.,  and  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  Chicago.  Chicago  is  his 
headqnartefs.  He  is  the  president  of  tlie  company  referred  to,  and 
has  been  for  years.  Mr.  Itiickingham  made  light  of  the  fact  that 
Armour  &  Co.'s  family  owned  only  27  per  cent  of  the  stockyards, 
and  argued  that  it  is  not  an  Armour  stockyards.  Now,  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Annour  stockyards  in  Omaha  City,  and  Mr. 
Dtmham  is  the  man  from  whom  Mr.  Buckingham  gets  all  of  his 
orders. 

Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  a  committee  gets  the  proxies  that  come 
in  to  a  committee.  This  Senate  conmiittee  knows  how  that  is  done. 
The  officials  of  the  company  send  out  a  request  to  the  stockholders 
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of  the  company  annually  asking  them  to  send  their  proxies  to  the 
voting  coniniittee,  and  the  voting  committee  is  Mr.  Dunham  in 
this  case,  employed  on  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  not  an  im- 
portant stockholder.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  secretary  of  the  company,  on 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year ;  and  ilr.  Dunham— now,  of  course,  if  the 
same  board  of  directors  is  to  be  elected  and  the  same  officers— Mr. 
Dunham  does  not  even  go  to  the  meeting;  as  Mr.  Buckingham  says, 
Mr,  Dunham  has  not  been  to  an  annual  meeting  for  a  number  of 
years  until  this  year.  If  there  is  any  change  to  db  made  the  board 
of  directors — Mr.  Buckingham  says  it  pays  very  little  attention  to 
the  proxies;  they  are  voted,  evidently,  by  the  secretary,  of 
course,  and  that  is  a  usual  way.  Where  a  company  is  controlled 
by  certain  interests  and  there  is  no  interference  with  that  control, 
the  secretary  does  it  all.  Apparently,  liere  is  where  the  secretary 
does  it  all. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  same  question  as  I  asked 
Mr.  Buckingham. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  diverse  interests  and  the  many  rami- 
fications and  connections,  in  the  way  of  sto(^  and  otherwise,  perhaps 
understandings  or  agreements  between  the  various  packing  establisn- 
nients  and  the  financial  institutions,  et  cetera,  is  there  any  doubt  that 
in  a  stockyards  company  where  the  packers  own  27  per  cent  of  ihe 
stock,  that  they  control  absolutely  and  completely  the  stocl^ardst 

Mr.  Hemet.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  what! 

Senator  NoBBia.  Is  there  any  doubt  but  what  they  do  control  the 
stockyards,  even  though  they  do  own  only  27  per  cent. 

Mr.  Henet.  None  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  packer 
would  not  need  to  have  over  27  per  cent  in  order  to  control,  unless 
there  was  a  unity  of  interest  to  control  51  per  cent;  that  51  per 
cent  having  a  direct  interest  in  operating  the  yards  and  determined 
to  do  it,  to  run  it  their  own  way;  and  that  would  not  happen  once 
in  a  thousand  times  in  different  corporations. 

Here  is  Mr.  Prince,  who  apparently  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany that  controls  the  Xew  Jersey  corporation,  which,  in  turn,  is 
the  holding  company  for  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  and  the  Junc- 
tion Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Prince  is  not  a  stockyards  man.  H©  does  not  care  anything 
about  stockyards.  Mr.  Armour  is  the  man  and  Mr.  Prince  takes  his 
orders  from  Armour;  and  Prince,  in  effect,  told  me  that  himself  at 
Boston.  And  he  told  me  furthermore  that  he  would  not  dare  fi^t 
Mr.  Armour,  because  Mr.  Armour  is  strong  enough  financially  to 
break  him. 

Why,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  it.  They  all  had  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board  of  directors  out  there — ^Armour,  Swift,  Mor- 
ris, and  all  of  them.  They  had  Arthur  Meeker  on  there  for  Armour, 
and  equally  well-itnown  men  for  the  others. 

Senator  Sobhis.  That  was  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Henei-.  Yes.  And  that  was  before  they  had  this  interest  in 
here.  But  they  were  getting  this  from  this  New  Jersey  company 
during  all  that  time,  $2,000,000;  that  was  being  paid  by  the  year. 
Theyliad  dividends  on  it;  and  their  dividends  came  in  ahead  of 
any  dividends  on  the  stock ;  that  is,  the  common  stock.  It  was  what 
they  called  "  Income  bonds,"  $2,000,000— no,  it  was  $S,000,000  income 
101368—19 21 
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bonds.  That  was  to  run  for  15  years,  and  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  stockyards  for  15  years,  lliey  were  to  have  all  stock  come 
through  the  yards,  and  not  buy  on  the  outside  without  coming  in 
through  the  yards  and  paying  the  yardage.  That  is  so  the  company 
was  protected  against  this  large  amount  that  it  was  paying  to  tnem. 
So  those  income  bonds  were  finally  taken  up  before  the  end  of  that 
period  by  the  issue  of  bonds  that  were  straight  bonds,  and  on  which 
the  interest  was  payable  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  they  would  be 
bankable  and  they  would  be  able  to  raise  money  on  them  if  necessary. 
Now,  that  deal  was  made  in  1891:  and  mally  went  into  effect 
about  July  1,  1892,  as  I  recollect  it.  So  it  ran  out  July  1,  1907 ;  and 
then  they  commenced  to  negotiate  to  have  it  continued.  They  were 
having  that  income  during  all  those  years,  and  they  wanted  some 
more.  Some  of  the  attorneys  for  the  New  Jersey  company  were 
telling  them  they  could  not  give  it  to  them,  because  it  would  bo  in 
the  nature  of  a  rebate,  on  account  of  the  Junction  Railroad,  the 
Transit  company  having  the  Junction  Railroad.  So  finally  tiiey 
had  an  agreed  case,  called  the  Felzer  case,  and  the  Stock  Yards 
company  agreed  to  give  $50^000  to  Felzer  to  put  up  a  new  plant — 
because  the  Federal  authorities  had  condemned  his  old  plant. 

So  they  took  it  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they 
had  it  sent  to  the  Commerce  Court  to  determine  the  question,  and 
the  Commerce  Court  held  that  it  was  not  a  bonus — that  it  was  all 
right.  It  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Commerce  Court  got 
the  usual  dose  that  their  decisions  received  at  the  hands  of  we 
Supreme  Court,  The  Commerce  Court  was  reversed.  I  understand 
that  all  their  decisions  were  reversed  but  one  or  two.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  even  one  exception  to  that.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  because  the  New  Jersey  company  owned  the  stockyards 
and  the  Junction  Railroad  both,  and  that  the  Junction  Railroad  Co,- 
was  operating  the  terminal  railroad  on  a  lease,  the  company  that 
operated  the  stockyards,  and  that  the  result  was  that  the  entire  profit 
was  made  by  the  Junction  Railroad,  that  while  in  form  there  wu 
a  separate  ownership,  that  in  substance  it  was  all  one,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  bonus  by  the  railroad  company. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Prince  woraed  out  this  plan  by  which  they 
would  get  control  of  the  company  by  getting  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company,  and  then  having  a  holding 
company  for  that— and  I  explained  that  plan  the  other  day.  Under 
that  plan  Mr.  Armour  got  back  more  money  than  heever  put  in.  If 
he  has  not  got  it  back  he  has  it  coming  to  him,  and  it  is  perfectly 
safe  and  secure.  So  he  and  Mr,  Prince  together  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  surplus  fimds  of  those  three  companies.  They  get 
them  by  way  of  extra  dividends. 

Now,  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
Chicago  stock  yards^  in  regard  to  their  operations.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  said  here  as  to  the  operation  being  much  better  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  operated  by  the  packers  and  the 
packers  are  interested  in  it.  Before  going  into  that,  I  would  like 
to  say  this :  It  is  uneconomical  to  ship  those  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
from  a  great  many  of  the  points  from  which  thev  are  shipped  to 
Chicago.for  slaughtering,  and  that  is  proven  bv  soriie  letters  we  took 
from  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co..  where  Mr.  Trainor,  who  is  the  best 
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man  they  have  on  cost  figures  in  Swift  &  Co.,  and  whose  office  is 
in  the  private  office  of  Louis  Swift  and  who  knows  more  about  their 
business  tlian  ony  other  man  in  the  concern — Trainor  figured  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  cattle  that  were 
shipped  from  Sf.  Paul  to  Chicago  instead  of  being  slaughtered  in 
St.  Paul — that  the  shrinkage  and  freight  made  a  loss  of  29  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  over  slaughtering  them  in  St.  Paul. 

Now,  the  packers  claim  that  their  profit  per  annum  is  not  over 
$1.29  a  head.  Now,  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  shows  this:  Take 
grade  1  animals  and  they  will  dress  from  550  to  650  pounds.  That 
would  make  it  from  1291  i^ents  to  ISSJ  cents  on  the  29-cent  loss  per 
hundred  pounds — the  loss  158i  to  188i  cents  an  animal  dressing  550 
to  650  pounds. 

Senator  Noebis.  That  is  so  much  loss  per  head? 

Mr,  Heney.  So  much  loss  per  head  over  slaughtering  them  in  St. 
Paul,  if  Trainor's  figures  are  correct.  Now,  that  is  considerably 
more  than  the  total  profit  per  head  made  by  the  packers,  if  their 
storj-  is  correct  as  to  how  much  they  make. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  is  it  correct? 

Mr.  Heney.  No  ;  it  is  not  correct.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
loss  in  shipping  from  St.  Paul,  and  I  believe  that  this  29  cents  is 
correct  on  that — per  hundred  pounds.  So  there  would  be  tliat  loss — 
from  160  cents,  probably,  to  190  cents  per  head^-in  shipping  from 
St.  Paul  and  selling  in  Chicago  instead. 

Well,  it  is  just  as  far  from  Omaha,  if  my  recollection  is  correct; 
in  fact,  it  is  farther  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  than  from  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago.  So  you  would  have  equally  as  great  loss,  or  greater  loss, 
in  shipping  from  Omaha  to  Chicago. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country,  that  stock  ought  to  be  killed  at  Omaha  instead 
of  being  brought  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Norms.  And  for  the  same  reason  other  stock  ought  to  be 
killed  at  Kansas  City  instead  of  being  killed  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  other  stock  ought  to  be  killed  at  Sioux  City 
instead  of  being  killed  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  And  other  stock  ought  to  be  killed  at  Fort 
Worth  and  other  stock  at  St,  Paul.    Why  is  it  brou^t  to  Chicago? 

Because  the  packers  make  Chicago  the  market  in  which  they  fix 
the  price  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  and  they  try  to  keep  these  other 
markets  in  line,  as  they  call  it.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  price  in  the 
other  markets  shall  be  the  Chicago  price,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  in  freight.  So  the  big  packers  are  interested  in  having 
a  congested  market  at  Chicago,  because  with  a  congested  market 
and  where  there  is  an  oversupply,  beyond  their  capacity  even,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  depress  the  price,  and  in  depressing  the 

Erice  in  Chicago  they  are  depressing  it  for  the  entire  country,  on  the 
uying  end  of  it. 
Now,  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Houx,  of  Kansas  City,  is  well  founded. 
It  should  be  a  much  larger  market  than  there  is  tnei'e  to-day,  and  it 
is  an  artificial  market  that  is  being  maintained,  not  a  natural  one  in 
the  cattle  business.  It  requires  all  of  the  different  instrumentalities 
which  the  packers  have  used  in  order  to  accomplish  this  monopoly. 
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It  is  not  one  of  those  things  where  a  monopoly  would  come  about 
naturally. 

Senator  Norhis.  Well,  as  I  understand  it^  Mr.  Heney,  it  is  un- 
economical to  try  to  ship  stock  such  a  long  distance  before  it  is  sold, 
so  that  there  ought  to  be  slaughter  houses  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  places  where  the  stock  is  fitted  for  the  market.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Undoubtedly  that  is  correct.  There  is  a  shrinkage; 
and  the  freight  on  the  live  animal  would  be  reduced  to  that  on  me 
finished  product,  which  is  a  big  item,  and  there  should  be  a  big  sav- 
ing in  tliat  respect.  Take  an  animal  that  dresses  only  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  live  weight,  and,  of  course,  you  should  ship  the  carcass  in- 
stead of  shipping  the  entire  animal. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  you  went  into  it  briefly  before,  but  I 
would  like  to  go  into  it  a  little  further. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  no  great  packing  houses  scattered  around 
over  the  country  east  of  Chicago!  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stock 
produced  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  are  the  marketing  facilities  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
men  who  produce  stock  on  the  small  farms  through  this  easteni 
country  ? 

Mr.  HsKEr.  Well,  they  have  stock  yards  at  different  points  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  there  have  been  stock  yards  at  differrait  points  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  they  have  never  prospered  because  the  big  packers 
have  deliberately  undertaken  to  put  them  out  of  business,  "niey  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  selling  of  cattle.  Take  Philadelphia. 
With  the  tremendous  population  in  Philadelphia  and  the  magnificent 
resources  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  raising  cattle  and  ^eep 
and  hogs  there  ought  to  be  large  packing  plants  in  the  vicini^  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  same  way  vrith  Pittsbui^.  That 
ought  to  be  a  large  packing  center. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  stock 
produced  in  the  West  and  that  produced  in  the  East :  In  the  West  the 
individual  stock  man  is  a  much  larger  producer.  He  goes  into  it  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  other  worSs^  stock  is  the  principal  object  that  the 
stock  raiser  in  the  West  has.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  'East,  the 
stock  that  is  produced  is  produced  by  farmers  who  are  not  engaged 
extensively  in  the  stock  raising  business.    Is  not  that  sot 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  that  is  a  fact.  The  farmer  has  been  discouraged 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  production  of  cattle,  sheep  »nd 
hogs;  and  he  has  been  discouraged  in  this  way;  that  the  big  packer 
has  shipped  the  frozen  meat  info  these  towns  and  cities,  and  sold  it 
at  prices  that  would  force  the  local  butcher  to  sell  at  a  loss  if  he 
undertook  to  buy  locally  and  do  the  slaughtering  himself. 

Senator  Norbis.  That'was  what  I  was  getting  at.  The  butcher,  for 
instance,  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  buys  his  beef  and  his  mutton  from  the 
Chicago  packers? 

Mr,  Henet.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  ships  it  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yps.  Well,  thoy  have  their  distribution  plants.  The 
big  packers  have  distribution  plants  closed  than  Chicago.  For  in- 
stance, they  would  have  such  plants  in  New  York  and  Boston,  whidi 
would  be  more  convenient  to  Hartford. 
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Senator  Norris.  But  what  I  mean  is  the  butcher  in  a  town  like 
Hartford,  Conn.,  let  us  say,  would  buy  his  product,  so  far  as  beef 
and  mutton  are  concerned — I  understand  it  does  not  apply  to  hogs — 
but  so  far  as  the  mutton  is  concemed,  he  wo\ild  buy  his  product  of 
the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Hbnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  And  he  would  refuse  to  buy  of  a  farmer  who  had 
a  fat  st«er  or  some  fat  lambs,  because  he  would  be  afraid  that  he 
might  be  punished  by  having  the  packers  refuse  to  sell  to  himt    > 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  amazed  the  other  day,  after  listening  to  your 
testimony,  to  hear  a  member  of  the  Senate  tell  me  over  in  the  cloak 
room,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  that  he  had  a  farm  and,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  when  we  were 
short  of  food,  especially  meat,  he  decided  to  raise  some  lambs  and 
fatten  them,  and  that  he  told  a  man  on  his  farm  to  do  that,  and  that 
he  did  it,  and  that  they  did  not  know  any  different  until  they  had 
the  lambs  ready  to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  then  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  butcher  to  take  them,  anywhere,  under  any  conditions,  or 
for  any  price;  and  that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  shipped  in  a  carload 
of  steers  and  divided  them  up  around  among  several  farmers,  with 
the  idea  of  helping  out  the  food  question,  that  the  wanted  to  help 
supply  the  food  necessary  for  the  war,  and  that  when  those  steers 
were  fattened  they  could  not  sell  one  of  than  to  the  local  bjitchers. 
I  think  that  was  the  city  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  Heney,  Yps;  it  would  be  more  likely  so  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Hartford. 

Take  the  very  small  towns,  and,  of  course,  the  packer  is  not  able 
to  stop  it  entirely,  but  in  a  place  as  large  as  Hartford  each  one  of  the 
packers  may  have  a  distributing  plant  right  there  in  the  town.  Why, 
a  butcher  that  buys  from  the  outside  would  find  great  difficulty  there 
in  getting  meat  when  he  wanted  it  from  the  big  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  What  must  be  done  with  the  stock  that  is  pro- 
duced *  Must  it  be  shipped  to  Chicago  and  butchered  there,  and  then 
shipped  back  again? 

Mr.  Hexet.  Well,  you  see  it  discourages  people  from  raising 
stock,  and  so  the  stock  that  would  otherwise  be  raised  is  not  raised. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  that  is  what  happens  in  the  West.  It  is 
shipped  to  Omaha  and  then  shipped  back  again,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yp^.  But  you  sec  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  just  a  few 
animals.    So  nobody  goes  into  the  business. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  In  the 
East,  because  a  man  only  has  one  or  two  cattle  it  does  not  pay  him 
to  go  into  it.  Does  that  explain  why  it  is  not  done  in  the  East  and 
is  done  in  the  West  ? 

Mr,  Henei',  Yp:-:  that  explains  it.  Now.  of  course,  there  are 
some  cattle  raised  in  the  East,  and  they  are  sold  and  slaughtered; 
but  it  is  a  very  limited  number,  and  it  is  limited  because  of  the  dis- 
couraging conditions  that  exist. 

Senator  Thomi'sox.  Where  are  they  slaughtered? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Oh,  at  different  points.  There  are  some  slaughtered 
right  in  Philadeiphin.     But.  on  the  other  band,   in  Philadelphia. 
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where  there  used  to  be  a  dozen  slaughtering  plants  15  or  20  years 
ago,  or  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  perhaps  a  dozen  years,  that  many 
plants  there  making  money,  you  go  in  there  now  and  they  have  quit 
slaughtering  anything  but  what  ^ey  call  small  stuff,  such  as  ealVes 
and  lambs,  and  not  on  any  large  scale. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr,  Heney,  whether  your  in- 
vestigations disclosed  that  the  packers  had  taken  any  interest  in  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defenset 

Mr.  Heney.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense! 

Senator  Nobris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Nohris.  Now.  why  wei"e  they  interested  in  it!  What  were 
theii-  activities  in  that  direction? 

Mr,  Henby.  Well,  they  were  interested  in  it  because  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  was  going  tohave  committees  which  would  have 
to  do,  as  it  looked  in  the  oeginning,  with  the  purchasing  of  supplies. 

Senator  Norris.  I  had  particular  reference  to  the  men  who  would 
have  charge  of  the  Councils  of  National  Defense  in  the  various 
States,  gomg  down  to  the  county  councils,  and  so  forth.  Did  they 
use  their  influence  to  secure  the  appointment  of  such  men,  or  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  other  kinds  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  You  mean  in  the  States  themselves? 

Senator  Nohris.  As  part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  you  see,  I  think  those  selections  were  made  by 
the  governor  in  each  State,  and  naturally  in  the  State  of  Illuiois 
the  packers  had  some  influence. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  was  it  to  their  interest  to  control  those  ap- 
pointments ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  the  head  men 
could  be  of  ser\'ice  to  them;  and  that  is  shown  by  the  eorrespondaice 
taken  from  their  files  by  us. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  constantly  referring  matters  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  out 
there  in  Chicago ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  certainly  did  not  have  any  Tiew- 
point  that  was  inimical  to  the  packers'  business. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  there  anything  in  the  file  showing  their  tak- 
ing any  interest  in  the  appointment  or  ^ese  members  of  the  Conndl 
of  National  Defense  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  remember,  now,  Senator,  about  that. 

Senator  Norris.  "What,  if  anything,  did  you  find  about  the  packers 
going  into  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  of  course,  the  packers'  clip — as  I  heard  a  wit- 
ness give  it  in  Chicago  not  long  ago,  who  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  companies  in  the  busincssj  buying  wool  in  this  country — 
the  packers'  clip,  according  to  this  witness  that  I  heard,  about 
10,000,000  pounds  a  year  of  wool;  and  the  total  clip  of  the  United 
States  is  about  300,000,000  pounds.  But  William  Kent  told  me  that 
it  is  his  understanding  that  Swift  &  Co.  and  the  American  Wool  Co. 
ai-e  the  two  biggest  wool  dealers  in  the  country ;  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  smaller  dealers  act  as  agents  for  one  or  the  other  of  those  twa 

Senator  Norris.  You  gave  some  testimony  the  other  day  about  Mr. 
Hurley,  and  read  some  Tetters  that  be  had  written  to  the  Praeident; 
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and  I  do  not  remember  but  what  you  read  some  letter  from  the 
file  showing  that  Mr.  Hurley  had  rather  promised  that  if  the  in- 
Tpstigation  of  the  packers  web  made  by  the  packers,  it  would  not 
be  public  and  would  be  rather  conducted  along  economical  lines. 
That  is,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal'Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.    He  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Nokbis.  That  was  true,  was  it) 

Mr.  Henei.  Oh,  ye«. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Hurley  who  is  new  in  Europe 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  planning  to,  expend  the  money  that  we  are  about 
to  appropriate  and  send  over  there  t 

Mr.  Henet,  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  to  do  with  that  but  it  is 
the  Edward  N.  Hurley  who  is  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  and 
is  now  in  Europe.  He  is  a  Chicago  man,  by  the  way,  and  has  a 
manufacturing  business  out  there. 

Senator  Norkis.  If  you  are  through  with  Mr.  Hurley,  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  the  "  black  book."  I  think  there  was  some  reference 
made  to  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  black  book! 

Mr.  Henet.  The  so-called  black  book  is  a  book  that  had  a  black 
cover  that  was  kept  by  Germon  Sulzberger. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  when  he  was  having  a  difficulty  with  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Hekey.  Yes.  And  when  he  was  having  amicable  meetings 
with  the  packers,  as  well.  He  told  us  about  tneir  meetings,  when 
they  were  all  in  an  agreement  together,  down  in  South  America,  in 
regard  to  the  shipments  to  England. 

Senator  Norkis.  Have  you  got  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  whole  of  it  is  set  up  in  Part  II  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report. 

Senator  Nohris.  I  did  not  know  but  that  there  was  something 
about  it  that  was  not  in  there.     That  is  all,  then. 

Mr,  Henet.  Now,  on  the  Chicago  steelyards  Mr.  Brown  testified 
in  regard  to  conditions  there ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  a  recvit  hear- 
ing which  I  was  conducting  in  Chicago — not  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  an  arbitration  matter  there  between  the  packers  and 
their  employees — there  was  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  yards  are  in  worse  condition  now  than  they  have  been  for  years; 
that  the  past  winter,  last  year,  was  so  severe  that  the  yards  got  in 
awful  shape  and  have  been  very  bad  ever  since  then ;  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  clean  them  up.  That  means  that  the  employees  wade 
around  in  mud  ankle  deep,  and  so  on,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  not  a  very  good  condition  for  the  cattle  or  sheep  or  hogs, 

1  found  that  the  so-called  stock  handlers  who  work  for  the  stock- 
yards company  had  been  worked  15  or  16  hours  a  day  for  the  past 
year,  and  they  are  required  to  work  two  Sundays  a  month,  some  of 
them,  and  another  bunch  are  required  to  work  one  Sunday  a  month, 
and  that  is  without  extra  pay.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  work  and 
get  extra  pay  on  the  additional  Sundays.  But  they  all  said  that 
they  are  too  tired  to  work  on  those  Sundays;  that  they  are  about  worn 
out. 
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Now,  those  Sundays  the  extra  work  was  to  clean  the  yards;  and 
apparently  there  is  not  any  great  effort  being  made  to  clean  the  yards. 
That  was  excused  by  one  of  the  witnesses  here  this  morning,  Mr. 
Taliaferro,  on  the  ground  that  labor  conditirais  interfered.  Well,  the 
testimony  at  this  arbitration  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  was  that  there 
are  a  couple  of  thousand  men  at  the  yards  now  looking  for  jobs. 

Senator  Noeris.  You  will  remember  that  the  witness  said  this 
morning  the  yards  were  in  a  better  condition  now  than  they  ever  had 
been,  a  good  deal  better  than  when  the  packers  did  not  own  them. 

Mr.  I&NET.  I  do  not  think  you  exactly  understood  what  he  said. 
What  he  really  meant  was  that  before  they  were  interested,  and  he 
meant  the  time  they  became  interested  in  1891,  by  this  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Jersey  company  to  make  these  payments  to  them. 
He  was  putting  it  back  to  a  time  beyond  that,  in  reality. 

Now,  the  commission  men  in  Chicago  nearly  all  signed  this  protest 
April  11, 1916.  So  this  was  before  we  got  into  the  war,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  war  period. 

This  is  at  page  4524  [reading  from  hearings  at  page  referred  to] : 
Chicaoo,  III.,  ^prfl  Jl,  1918. 
To  the  packer*: 

We.  the  undersigned  live-stock  commission  merchnDts  on  tlie  great  Chicago 
Live  Stock  Market.  representioK  literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  producers 
of  iive  stock  and  dealers  therein,  Join  in  sending  you  this  protest :  First,-  against 
methods  that  have  been  used  lately  to  influence  violent  price  fluctuations,  ap- 
parently not  warranted  by  the  natural  operations  of  supply  and  demand;  sec- 
ond, against  the  conditions  under  which  the  market  is  now  forced  to  operate. 

For  sonu-  time  past,  actions  have  been  witneswed  on  the  part  of  larger  pur- 
chasers of  live  stock  that  seem  to  be  unfair  and  unjust,  and  time  and  time  agalD 
undue  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  sellers  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr,  Brown,  who  testified  in 
regard  to  conditions  there  being  so  good,  signed  this  protest.  [Bead- 
ing further  from  hearing :] 

There  is  apparently  no  good  reason  why  the  buyers  representing  the  larger 
packing  interests  should  refuse  to  go  out  and  bid  on  and  try  to  huy  stock  until 
■  late  hour  In  the  forenoon,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  sev^^l  yean, 
and  In  many  Instances  until  after  the  noon  hour. 

This  paragraph  is  marked  with  a  blue  lead  pencil  in  heavy  lines, 
and  opposite  it  the  word  "  suggestions  "  is  written  in  lead  pencil.  Hie 
words  violent  price  fluctuations  "  in  the  first  paragraph  are  under- 
scored with  blue  lead  pencil.  The  communication  continues  as 
follows : 

We  contend  that  such  methods,  employed  to  retard  ,the  progrese  of  tbe 
market,  have  been  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producers,  the  CMn- 
mission  merchants,  and  the  banks  doing  business  at  the  stockyards,  and  tbe 
stockyards  company.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  more  than  20  years  tt 
open  the  cattle  market  about  9  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  In  a  great  many 
cases  consignments  of  cnttic  were  sold  considi-rably  Iwfore  that  boar,  and  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  entire  receipts  of  hogs  to  be  Bold  and  welgbed  by 
0  o'clock.  The  shippers  received  returns  for  their  stock  on  the  same  day  It 
was  sold,  and  business  was  generally  conducted  In  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner. 

We,  as  commission  merchants,  are  not  seeking  for  any  favor  or  looking  (or 
any  advantages  for  ourselves.  All  we  desire  Is  the  same  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment that  we  have  given  you  for  the  last  40  years,  but  we  believe  that  yon  owe 
It  to  yonrselvcs  and  to  us.  as  well  as  to  the  producers  of  live  stock,  to  » 
use  your  great   Influence   to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  public   Uve-stodc 
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fceta  of  the  country,  and  to  improve  your  staodlng  in  the  estlmaOoii  of  tlie 

-stock  community  of  the  United  States. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bowles  Livq  Stock  Com.  Co, ;  RoBcnbaum  Bros.  &  Co, ;  W.  W.  Wilson 
&  Co.;  Stafford  Bros,;  Alexander,  Ward  &  Oonover;  Lee  Live 
Stock  Com.  Co.;  Walters  &  Dunbar;  McCaueland,  Hoag  ft 
Vaughan;  Martin  Bros,  &  Co.;  Adams  &  Kltchln;  Brown,  St. 
John  &  Co. ;  Russell,  Freeman  &  Co. ;  Uice  Bros. ;  Brownaon  ft 
Ettllnger;  National  Live  Stock  Com.  Co.;  Sleii.  Pritchard  & 
Co. ;  Byers  Bros.  &  Co. ;  Rappnl  Bros.  &  Co. ;  DroTers  Com- 
mission Co. ;  H.  D.  Copeland  &  Co. ;  J.  M.  Doud  &  Co. ;  L. 
Spencer  &  Co.;  Swanson  &  Gilmore;  Silas  Palmer  &  Sons; 
Tracy,  Steward  ft  Co.j  Cochran  &  Henneberry ;  Freeland,  Calla- 
han A  Godfrey;  Abe  Burnett  ft  Co.;  John  Patterson  ft  Son; 
Adler,  Son  ft  Co.;  W.  R.  Smith  ft  Son;  Walter  Bros.;  W.  W. 
Shearer  ft  Co.;  Wm.  Gentleman  ft  Sons;  Shlnn,  Fry  &  Co.; 
Miller.  White  &  Woods;  OlUogly  &  Co.;  Evans,  Snyder,  Bnel 
Co. ;  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. ;  Bacon,  Peterson  &  Co. ;  Cross, 
Smlttle  ft  Sommers ;  Fuller  Cora.  Co. ;  Standard  Live  Stock 
Com.  Co. :  Baker,  Heyne  &  Co. ;  Mullen  ft  Evans ;  Geo.  F. 
Hogan  ft  Co. ;  Ward  Commission  Co. ;  Bunlier  ft  Swlney ;  Maley, 
.  Carpenter  &  Co. ;  Sullivan  Commission  Co. ,  J.  J.  Farrelly  ft  Son ; 
A.  B,  Daniels ;  Clnrk.  Bowles  &  Co. ;  Conklln  Bros. ;  Paris  ft 
Co. ;  J.  G.  Henderson  ft  Co, ;  Northwestern  L.  S.  Co. ;  Murray  ft 
McDowell;  Iowa  Live  Stock  Com.  Co.;  Abner  Piatt  &  Co.; 
Tipton,  Steck  ft  Herrlck ;  Central  Live  Rtoct  Com.  Co. ;  Hefner 
Commission  Co. ;  Mlnteer,  HIbbird  &  Co. ;  Stephens  4  Goble; 
Irvine  &  Kuenstcr;  Allenberg  ft  Co.;  Nlson,  Horn  ft  Chlsolm; 
Geo.  W.  Morgan  ft  Co.;  Emmett  &  Wheeler;  Roach  Live  Stock 
Com.  Co. :  Starrett,  Mathlaon  &  Co. ;  The  Knollln  Sheep  Com. 
Co. ;  Hansman,  Thompson  ft  Co. ;  Van  Norman,  Lawler  ft  Co, 

his  firm  Brown,  St.  John  &  Co.  has  as  one  of  the  members  the 
Brown  who  was  here  as  a  witness,  as  I  understand  it, 

1  reply  to  tliat  there  was  a  letter  from  the  packers.    This  protest 
dated  April  11.  I  now  wish  to  read  a  letter  from  Charles  H. 

ft  to  his  brother,  Louis  F.  Swift,  dated  April  19,  1916: 


ter  pretty  careful  consideration  I  am  very  nmch  Inclined  to  tblnk  that  & 
I  committee  from  the  p.ickers  should  meet  a  small  committee  from  the  Live 
k  Exchange  to  review  the  subject  and  endeavor  to  amicably  adjust  any 
rences  or  feeling. 

lo  not  suppose  we  should  endeavor  to  regulate  who  the  committee  from  the 
Stock  Exclinnge  should  Ijc.  Am  In  hopes  It  would  Include  Mr.  Emil 
■ersen.  but  nm  quite  inclined  to  think  It  will  Include  him  without  any  effort 

ere  are  so  mnny  different  sides  and  angles  to  this  Question  that  It  seems  to 
t  would  he  hetier  not  to  get  into  any  heated  arguments  on  the  subject— 
g  to  piiPR  tlietn  over  as  being  at  least  very  largely  <hiP  to  unusual  conditions. 
h  have  passed,  and  starting  fresh  with  an  endeavor  on  both  sides  to  give 
treatment  and  have  a  good  feeling, 

e  biggest  point  they  seem  to  have  Is  buyers  getting  out  very  late  In  the 
ling,  I  would  try  to  avoid  any  technical  understanding  as  to  what  time 
would  get  out.  but  for  our  part  I  tliink  It  would  be  all  right  to  try  to  have 
>uyers  out  from  9  to  9,.W  in  tho  morning. 

Chahlbs  H.  Swbt. 
r.  Heket  (lontinuing).  The  next  letter  is  from  Lauis  F.  Swift 
Ir.  Charles  A.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Get-TogeUier  Club  of 
1  Stock  Commission  Men,  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
At  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  written  in  lead  pencil,  is  "  Copy 
HS,  HHS,  WL,  RCM,  JMC,  ADW,  and  HV." 
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"  CHS  "  is  Charles  H.  Swift.  "  HHS  "  means  Harold  H.  Swift. 
"  WL "  I  am  not  sure  just  now.  "  RCM "  is  McManus,  Mr.  R.  C. 
McManus.  "  JMC  "  is  Carton,  the  Treasurer.  "  ADW  "  is  Mr. 
White,  publicity  agent ;  and  "  H  V  "  is  for  Mr.  Veeder,  attorney.  He 
is  general  counsel. 

This  letter  reads  as  follows : 

APML  21.  1916. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Wilson, 

fa'ecretorj/,  (he  Oct-Togethcr  Clult  of  Live,  Stock  Commigiion  iten. 
Union  Stock  Yardt, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  your  letter  of  April  14,  Inclosing  letter  signed  by  various 
live  stock  comniissiou  Hrms  at  the  Chicago  stockyards,  which  deaU  with  two 
subjects.  As  to  the  first :  The  low  prices  prevalent  last  fall  on  beef  cattle  n'ere 
certainly  unfortunate  for  the  industrj-  as  a  whole.  We  dislike  very  much  to 
see  violent  fluctuations  In  the  market  because  we  know  that  they  discourage 
the  feeders.  Four  oar  part,  we  assure  you  that  they  are  of  absolutely  ao  benefit 
to  us,  and  that  the  break  of  last  fall  made  us  no  profit. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing).  There  are  pencil  marks  running  from 
the  word  "  benefit "  to  the  lead  pencil  words  "  Publicity  (m  To- 
gether Out."    The  communication  continues: 

The  principal  factors  which  determine  the  price  of  cattle  are  the  supply  of 
cattle  and  the  demand  for  the  beef  and  by-producta.  Believe  you  will  admit 
that  the  selling  prices  of  beef  and  by-products  must  regulate  to  a  great  ezt«it 
the  prices  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  cattle.  We  try  to  purchase  onr 
cattle  on  this  basis,  although  we  do  not  always  succeed. 

As  to  the  second  point.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our  buyers  go  ont 
whenever  the  live  stock  Is  ready  for  sale,  and  If  the  commission  men  or  tlie 
Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange  will  undertake  to  make  known  whea  the  atmA 
is  ready  for  sale  by  ringing  a  bell  or  giving  notice  Id  some  other  manner  w«  will 
see  that  our  buyers  cooperate,  or  will  give  full  consideration  to  any  other 
suggestions  you  may  make.  You  win  agree  that  there  have  been  times  wbn, 
because  of  the  nonarrlval  of  live  stock  until  late  In  the  day,  quarantine  Inipec- 
tlon  and  other  matters,  the  yarding  of  the  stocJc  has  been  delayed.  These  ttdw 
will  have  to  be  considered. 

I  note  what  you  say— that  for  more  than  20  years  the  cattle  market  opened 
by  9  a.  m.  and  often  tlTnes  the  hog  market  was  over  by  that  time,  and  tltat 
business  was  generally  conducted  In  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  I  hope 
you  are  not  overlooking  some  of  the  prices  that  were  current  daring  that  period, 
as  compared  with  the  present  time,  as  the  writer  never  remembers,  dnring  Ui 
lifetime,  a  period  when  the  bpst  grades  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  mutton  were  ill 
bringing  at  least  10  cents  a  pound  or  upward,  with  the  common  grades  hi|^ 
In  proportion.  During  a  good  part  of  the  20  years  you  mention  live  atodc  WW 
not  bringing  one-half  the  money  that  It  Is  to-day,  I  trust  tbat  this  is  beini 
K»nsldered  by  you. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  best  results  for  all  concerned — live-stock  ralaen, 
live-stock  feeders,  commission  men,  and  packers — can  best  be  brought  about 
and  maintained  by  good  fair  treatment  and  friendly  feeling,  and  we  will  be  ^ad 
to  work  with  you  with  this  object  In  view. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

I»ci8  F.  Swift. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  this  a  convenient  point  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  it  is,  Senator. 

Senator  Norbis.  Then  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

{Thereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, Tuesday,  January  21, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  ra.) 
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tuesday,  janjjary  21,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aoricultdre  and  Fohestky, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  Room  S26,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  o  clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Thompson,  Page,  Gronna, 
Norris,  Kenyon,  and  France. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  to  hear  Mr.  Logan  this  morning. 

STATEMEHT  AND  TESTIKONT  OF  HB.   THOMAS  F,   LOOAN,  400 

HiBBs  BimiinrG,  washikgioh,  d.  c. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business. 

Mr.  LooAN.  My  name  is  Thomas  F.  Logan;  address,  400  Hibbs 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  among  other  employments  I  am  an 
adviser  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  all  matters  rdating  to  their  public  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  experience  in  the  packing-house 


Mr.  Logak.  I  have  had  no  experience  at  all  in  the  packing  house 
business,  and,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  I  will  give  the  circum- 
stances of  my  employment  by  Swift  &  Co, 

The  Chairman,  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  would  define  what  you 
mean  by  "  their  public  policies." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  few 
questions  leading  up  to  that  in  a  more  orderly  way! 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  if  he  would  define  what  he  considers 
**  public  policy  "  to  mean. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  will  lead  up  to  and  cover  that. 

The  reason  we  called  you  here,  Mr.  Logan,  was  that  your  name 
was  mentioned  here  by  Mr,  Mclsaacs  in  his  testimony.  Do  you  know 
Mr,  Mclsaacs? 

Mr,  Logan,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenvon.  I  want  to  nsk  you,  Mr.  Logan,  when  you  came 
to  Washington? 

Mr.  Logan,  Ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  come  as  a  newspaper  man? 

Mr,  Logan.  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  paper  did  you  represent? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  represent  any  others? 
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Mr.  Logan.  Not  at  that  time.  I  immediately  built  up  a;  very  larfi^ 
newspaper  and  magazine  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  other  papers  did  you  represent! 

Mr,  Logan.  Leslie's  Weekly — and  not  immediately,  you  under- 
stand, Senator— Forbes  Magazine,  and  the  Fourth  Estate,  which 
is  tlie  trade  publication  of  the  newspapers — the  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers.  I  wrote  editorial  correspondence  for  the  Wall  Street 
Joiimal,  and  I  think  one  or  two  other  magazines. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  others? 

Mr.  Logan.  For  a  time  the  Manufacturers  Eecord. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  Baltimore.    I  think  that  is  the  whole  list. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  ns  see;  Leslies,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Manufacturers  Record,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  LooAN.  Did  you  mention  the  Wall  Street  Journal? 

Senator  Kenyon,  Yea. 

Mr.  Logan.  Forbes  Magazine? 

Senator  ICekton.  Where  is  that  published? 

Mr.  Logan.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  a  large  magazine? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  a  large  magazine. 

The  CHAtRMAK.  Is  it  literary? 
■    Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  literary. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  others?  You  mentioned  a 
printers'  journal,  the  Fourth  Estate? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes — oh,  and  I  overlooked  the  American  Economist, 
tariff  publication. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  was  the  Fourth  Estate  published  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  a  large  magazine? 

Mr.  Logan,  Well,  I  would  consider  it  a  large  magazine. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  American  Economist  was  the  protective 
tariff  magazine? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kentok.  And  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  that  a  finan- 
cial magazine? 

Mr.  Cjgan.  That  is  a  financial  journal. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Manufacturers  Record,  likewise? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  that  is  n  trade  paper;  and  I  no  longer  represent 
the  Manufacturers  Journal. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  represent  them  now! 

Mr.  IjOGAN.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Do  you  represent  these  other  papers  now? 

Mr.  LooAK.  Yep.  sir.  I  want  to  say,  however.  Senator,  that  in 
the  last  two  or  throe  years  I  have  merely  turned  over  my  whole 
magazine  and  newspaper  business  to  the  organization  that  I  built 
u])  to  write  for  those  magazines,  and  I  am  no  longer  paying  any 
attention  to  the  business  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton. Ten  years  ago  you  camv  hei-e.  Then  you  only 
represented  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer? 

Mr,  IxiOAX.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kknyon.  How  long  before  you  cofiimenicd  to  branch  out 
into  these  other  lines,  as  to  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Almost  immediately. 
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Senator  Kenton.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Press  Gallery? 

Mr,  LoGAS.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  No,  but  you  were? 

Mr,  LooAN,  Oh,  I  was,  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  Press 
Gallery? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Immediately  on  coming  here. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery. 

Mr.  Logan,  I  do  not  recollect  exactly.  I  imagine  it  was  about 
two  years  ago. 

Senator  Kekton.  Can  you  not  give  the  exact  date? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Or  month? 

Mr.  Logan,  Well,  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  mean  two  years  ago  now  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  About  two  years  ago  now,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  January,  1917,  is  about  the  time  you 
left  the  Press  Gallery? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  but  you  are  fixing  that.  Senator,  and  I  am  not, 
because  I  am  giving  you  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes,  but  you  can  fix  somewhere  near  the  time 
when  you  left  the  Press  Gallery? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  and  I  fix  it  as  approximately  two  years  ago, 

The  Chairman.  You  can  fix  the  exact  date? 

Mr.  LocAN.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  look  it  up  and  fix  the  exact  date  for 
it,  if  I  am  given  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  can  say  what  year  it  was  in,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  reason  I  am  not  definite.  Senator,  is  because  it 
made  no  impression  on  my  mind,  because  for  several  years  I  was 
going  to  the  Press  Gallery  even  before  that.  I  do  not  lielieve  in  all 
the  time  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  in  the  Press  Gallery  two  dozen 
tunee,  in  the  ten  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  get  back  to  this  and  get  something  defi- 
nite. You  came  here  ten  years  ago  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery? 

Mr,  Logan.  Immediately. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  ten  years  ago- 

Mr.'  Logan.  That  is  10  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  asking  you  to  state  about  when  you  left 
the  Press  Gallery? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  should  say  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  will  not  make  it  any  nearer  than  that? 

Mr.  IxKiAN.  Well,  I  think  two  years  ago  Is  approximately  correct. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  I  asked  you  if  you  left  the  Press  Gallery 
in  January,  1917? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would  say  it  was  about  that  date,  but  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  look  it  up  for  you. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  would  like  to  get  that  date  exactly. 

Mr.  Logan,  I  want  to  give  it  to  you  exactly,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  look  it  up  for  you  and  will  furnish  it  to  the  committee  sometime 
this  afternoon. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  received  salaries  from  these  various  publi- 
cations, did  vou? 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  did. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  they  large  salai-iee  or  amall  salariesi 

Mr.  Logan.  Substantial  salaries. 

Senator  Kenton.  Substantial  salanest 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kentok.  Did  any  of  theee  publications  pay  yoa  merely 
by  the  articles  you  wrote! 

Mr.  LooAN.  No,  because  I  always  made  it  a  rule  that  I  should  be 
paid  by  the  month  or  the  week. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  you  paid  by  the  wall  Street  Journal  by 
the  year  or  week? 

Mr.  Looak.  By  the  month. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  they  pay  you  per  month* 

Mr.  Logan.  $150  per  month. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  they  ever  paid  you  any  more  than  thttt 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  what  they  are  paying  you  now,  is  it! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pay  you 
when  you  came  here? 

Mr.  Looan.  $60  a  week.  Senator,  might  I  ask  you  what  yon 
are  leading  up  to? 

Senator  Kenton.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  you  will  discover  in 
due  time.     Have  you  any  objection? 

Mr.  Logan.  Sone,  except  that  I  object  to  your  going  into  my  per 
Ronal  and  financial  affairs,  and  I  do  not  see  wliat  reference  they  otTe 
to  this  investigation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  object  to  telling  all  my  personal  aff&irs  to  the 
committee  on  matters  that  do  not  relate  to  the  subject  before  the 
committee. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  deter 
mine.  Did  you  receive  your  salary  from  Leslie's  Weekly  by  the  week, 
month,  or  year? 

Mr.  Logan.    By  the  month. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  object  to  saying  what  that  salary  was? 

Mr.  Looan.  Yes;  I  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do,  Soiator.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  magazines  I  represent  to  have 
their  pay  roll  exhibited  to  this  committee.  I  do  not  think  thej'want 
their  personal  affairs  known  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  no  objection  to  stating  that  Uiey  paid 
you  a  salary,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  what  your 
salary  was. 

Mr.  IX)GAN.  And  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection,  Senator,  to 
giving  you  any  information  you  want  if  you  will  show  me  it  has  any 
relation  to  the  matter  l)efore  the  committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  it  does  not,  of  course  we  will  strike  it  out 
The  Forbes  Magazine,  did  they  pay  you  a  monthly  salary? 

Mr.  IjOcan.  Twice  a  month,  by  the  article. 

.Senator  Kenyon.  By  the  article? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  By  the  article. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  Fourth  Estate,  what  about  that! 
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Mr.  LooAK.  By  the  week. 

Senator  Kenton,  Is  that  time  regarded  by  what  you  contributed? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  And  the  American  Economist? 

Mr.  Logan.  By  the  week. 

Senator  Norkis.  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Senator  Kenyon,  Are  you 
going  to  insist  on  his  answering  your  question  here  as  to  what  that 
salary  was! 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  When  you 
came  here  the  Manufacturer's  Record  paid  you  a  salary,  but  you  are- 
not  in  their  employ  now? 

Mr,  Logan.  Ko;  and  I  was  not  in  their  employ  when  I  came  here. 
It  was  probably  three  or  four  years  later.    They  paid  me  by  the  week. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  paid  you  by  the  week? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  are  all  paying  you  salaries  now  with  the 
exception  of  the  Manufacturer's  Record? 

Mr.  IxiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  ask  you — and,  of  course,  yOu  have  the  right, 
to  decline  to  answer,  and  that  becomes  a  matter,  then,  for  the  Senate?" 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  I  will  ask  you  the  question  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion as  basis  for  bringing  action  by  the  Senate,  if  necessary. 

What  was  your  salary  from  Leslie's? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  will  leave  it  entirely  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  feels  tbat  if;  is  important 
for  me  to  state,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  state  it ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  state  it.  If  the  Senator  thinks  that  this  is 
germane  to  the  issue  before  the  committee  and  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  fishing  excursion  to  look  into  my  personal  affairs  and  my  financial 
affairs,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  about  that  would  be  this^  Mr  Logan; 
.hat  you  may  decline  to  answer  for  the  present,  and  if  during  the- 
ihort  examination  it  should  develop  to  be  material,  why,  then,  I 
.hink  we  will  insist  upon  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  Does  the  chairman  decide  that  he  does  not  need  to- 
inswer  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  my  judgment  would  be  that  at  this  junc- 
ture the  Committee  would  hardly  fee]  like  insisting  on  it.    If  in  the 
:ourse  of  the  examination  it  should  be  found  to  m  material  as  the- 
examination  goes  forward,  then  the  committee  would  insist  upop  it. 
Mr,  Logan.  That  is  precisely  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  Senator. 
Senator  Nokris,  I  would  like  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  Committ«» 
in  that,  Mr,  Chairman. 
The  Chairman,  Very  well. 

Senator  Norris,  I  thmk  it  is  material  and  we  have  a  right  to  know 
t.  If  we  have  a  right  to  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  we  have  the- 
i^ht  to  know  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Committee  considers 
t  material  that  Mr.  Logan  will  admit  the  materiality  of  it,  Senator 
!f  orris. 

Senator  Noreis.  A  man's  financial  and  personal  affairs  is  a  proper 
;hing  to  inquire  about. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  Committee  ought  to  keep  within 
the  limits,  and  then  if  the  materiality  develops  as  we  go  along  we  will 
insist  upon  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  In  my  judgment  this  is  preliminary.  The  ma- 
teriality of  it  is  perfectly  obvious  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  take  Senator  Kenyon's  judgment  on  Jhat. 
but  as  the  presiding  officer  I  would  like  to  keep  the  Committee  within 
the  limit. 

Mr.  Logan.  If  Senator  Kenyon  will  say  now  that  he  considers  it 
material  as  to  what  he  is  leading  up  to,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  for  the  present  and  then 
come  to  the  point  when  I  think  it  is  material. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this,  Senatiw  Norris,  the  committee 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  ask  him  this  question  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion, for  the  question,  and  then  come  back  to  it.  What  was  the  basis 
of  your  salary  with  the  magazine  known  as  the  Forbes  Magazine? 

Mr.  Logan.  Tliat  was  fixed  by  the  article  on  the  space  basis — 
strictly  space  basis  of  each  article,  which  was  about  $16  per  article. 

Senator  Kenyon.  bid  you  write  many  articles  for  that  magarine! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  I  wrote  one  article  for  every  regular  issue. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  a  monthly  magazinei 

Mr.  LooAN.  No,  semi-monthly. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will  ask  you  how  your  salary  with  the  maga- 
eine  called  the  Fourth  Estate  was  fixed! 

Mr.  LooAN.  That  was  fixed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  often  do  you  writ©  articles  for  thit 
magazine? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Once  a  week. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  American  Economist,  the  same  wayt 

Mr.  Logan.  The  same  way ;  and,  since  we  are  going  into  it—yon 
see,  Senator,  I  have  been  answering  the  same  line  of  questions  UHt 
I  seemed  to  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Kenton.  No. 

Mr.  LooAN.  Well,  I  have,  because  I  can  immediately  say  that  the 
articles  for  Leslie's  were  fixed  in  the  same  way,  since  you  "are  going 
into  my  personal  affairs  to  this  extent. 

SenatcHT  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  monthly  salary? 

Mr.  IxwAN.  No;  I  did  not  say  I  got  a  monthly  salary  from 
Leslie's — a  weekly  salary,  and  it  was  based  on  the  articles,  $25  per 
article. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  did  not  write  an  article  you  did  not  re- 
ceive your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh,  I  did  receive  my  pay,  because  it  was  a  weddT 
feature  of  the  magazine — a  very  valuable  feature ;  and  practically  «fi 
these  magazines  £aow  that  my  chief  business  is  as  adviser  to  aoau 
of  the  large  corporations  of  the  country. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  the  readers  of  the  magazines  know  that,  too, 
when  they  read  your  articles? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  I  am,  for  this  reason, 
Senator :  That  none  of  the  articles  that  I  write  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  advice  that  I  give  to  the  corporations. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  articles  do  you  write  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer? 
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Mr.  LooAN.  I  do  not  write  any,  because  I  have  not  been  writing  any 
articles  since  I  have  taken  these  advisory  employments. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  you  have  not  received  any  pay  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  some  time? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  On,  yes,  I  have,  because  I  employ  a  staff  to  write. 

Senator  Kenton,  And  they  pay  you  for  what  the  staff  writes? 

Mr,  Logan.  That  is  it  exactly,  precisely. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  write  any  of  those  articles;  your 
staff  writes  them  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not  been  writing  them  for  two  years;  and  I 
early  turned  over  my  business  to  the  assistants  whom  I  had  so  many 
years  before  I  took  up  this  line  of  work- 
Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  yearly  in  the 
business  which  you  say  you  organized  to  get  up  these  articles? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Four. 
.    Senator  Kenton.  Four  men? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  pay  them  very  substantial  salaries? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do,  indeed.  I  pay  them  substantial  salaries,  and  if 
you  would  care  for  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  those  salfu^ies, 
Senator,  since  you  are  going  into  this  matter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AD  ri^t;  let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  LoQAN.  I  pay  the  chief  of  my  office  $75  a  week  and  I  pay  the 
man  tcHo  ranks  next  to  him  $50  a  week. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  are  the  writers,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  another  one  $25  a  week;  and  still  another  one 
$50  a  week;  and  I  pay  my  secretary  $50  a  week. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know  about  those  finan- 
cial affairs  I  would  he  very  glad  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ^50  a  week,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Logan.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  week? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  you  got  from  the  newspapers  does  not 
pay  what  you  pay  this  force? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes;  it  does. 

Senator  Kenton,  Does  it  pay  them? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  does  just  alwut  pay  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  about  pays  them? 

Mr.  Logan.  Just  about  pays  them.  And,  Senator,  incidentally, 
recently  I  have  been  compelled  to  decline  engagements  from  several 
magazines  because  I  was  not  able  to  devote  my  personal  attention 
to  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  offices  do  you  maintain  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Looan.  I  maintain  my  own  business  office  in  the  Hibbs  Build- 
ing, and  then  I  keep  the  newspaper  office  absolutely  separat*,  and  am 
Jetting  the  head  of  that  office  run  it  himself,  and  he  never  sees  me  and 
I  do  not  see  him  once  in  six  months. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  have  three  offices  here  in  Washington,  have 
you  not? 

Mr,  Logan.  No;  two — two  sets  of  offices. 
10136&— 19 22 
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Senator  Kenton.  One  in  the  Hibbs  Building,  and  have  you  one  in 
the  District  National  Bank  Building? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  where  the  newspaper  offices  are. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  have  another  office? 

Mr,  Logan.  No  other  office. 

Senator  Kenton.  No  other  private  or  newspaper  office? 

Mr,  Logan.  No  other.  The  office  in  the  Hibhs  Building  is  my  busi- 
ness office,  where  I  do  all  my  buEiness. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  you  receive  from  the  newspapers  does 
not  cover  all  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Loqan.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  covers  the  office  expense. 
It  is  their  office. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  your  private  office  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  pay  that  out  ol  my  business  income. 

Senator  Kenton.  Out  of  your  business  income? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  When  did  you  take  on  connections  with  these 
corporations  you  speak  of  in  the  country — about  when  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  About  two  years  ago, 

Senator  Kenton,  Can  you  fix  that  date  in  any  way? 

Mr.  IjOgan,  I  think  that  one  of  the  first-;— or  not  one  of  the  first— 
probably  about  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  Which  was  the  first. one  you  took  on? 

Mr.  LoGAX.  I  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.,  asked  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  leave  Washing- 
ton, and  work  over  there. 

Senator  Kenton,  Were  you  paid  a  salary  by  them? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  did  not  go  to  Philadelphia? 

Mr,  Logan.  No,  I  did  not.  I  was  reluctant  to  leave  Washington, 
because  I  had  my  home  here,  and  I  wanted  to  stay  here. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  you  do  to  earn  this  salary  with  them! 

Mr,  Logan.  I  advised  them  in  all  matters  of  policy. 

Senator  Benton.  What  was  that  company? 

Mr.  LooAN.  It  is  a  refining  company. 

Senator  Ejinton,  An  oil  company? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  Standard  Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  LooAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  An  independent  company? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  all  the  companies  are  now  independent,  are 
they  not,  Senator? 

Senator  Kentox.  The  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  make 
them  independent. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chaihman.  Was  that  formerly  a  Standard  company? 

Mr,  LooAN.  Yes,  it  was  formerly  a  Standard  company. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  make  your  arrangements  directly  with 
them,  or  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.f 

Mr.  Logan.  Directly  with  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Kenton.  What  did  you  advise  them  about — how  they  should 
run  the  business? 
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Mr.  LooAN.  Mainly  about  how  they  should  run  their  business ;  and 
I  think,  Senator,  that  there  was  a  time  when  corporations  were  quite 
content  merely  to  obey  the  law.  I  think  that  to-day  they  are  trying 
to  go  a  little  beyond  that  in  meeting  public  opinion.  The  business  I 
am  in  is  no  unusual  business  at  all.  It  has  to  do  with  establishing 
their-public  relations  on  a  sound  basis.  It  has  to  do  with  their  adver- 
tising policy,  with  the  policy  with  which  they  serve  their  customers. 

Senator  Kesyon.  I  suppose  they  paid  you  a  pretty  substantial  sal- 
ary for  that  kind  of  advice,  did  they  nott 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Kenton.  Drd  you  not  advise  other  oil  companies  as  well 
as  this  particular  one? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Standard  oil  companies? 

Mr,  LooAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  you  advising  the  Standard  oil  companies 
as  far  back  as  three  years  ago  as  to  their  policy? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  not  as  far  back  as  three  years  ago.  This  was  the 
only  company,  and  it  was  through  a  very  long  friendship.  I  had 
known  the  president  of  this  company  for  many  years.  I  was  a  Phila- 
delphian. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Van  Dyke. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  the  only  one  you  had  three  years  ago? 

Mr,  LooAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  just  what  you  ad- 
vised them  as  to  their  business — to  conform  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  'So.  sir;  to  go  a  little  beyond  conformance  to  the  law, 
and  to  meet  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  and  I  could  do  it  just  as 
well  in  Philadelphia — in  fact,  much  better,  because  I  could  study 
their  business  much  better  at  the  home  office.  For  instance,  I  have 
frequently  given  them  advice  about  the  tendencies  of  Congress,  ad- 
vice based  upon  a  very  careful  study  of  your  Congressional  Records. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  Con- 
gress, to  read  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  read  that,  do  you? 

Ml-.  Logan.  I  read  that  most  carefully.  Sometimes  it  is  painful, 
but  mostly  it  is  pleasurable. 

Scnatoi-  Kenton.  You  ought  to  have  a  good  salary  from  somewhere 
for  that. 

Mr.  Logan.  You  would  be  surprised  how  carefully  I  have  read 
Your  own  speeches. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  ought  to  have  a  doubly  good  salary.  You 
would  read  the  Record,  and  then  you  would  see  what  was  going  on 
in  Congress  and  advise  them  how  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  And  I  think  this:  I  do  not  think  that  reading 
the  Congressional  Record  alone  would  enable  anybody  to  keep  in 
touch  with  public  sentiment,  but  I  think  that  the  newspapers  cover 
Washington  very  thoroughly — extremely  thoroughly — and  all  the 
news  needs  for  any  one  corporation  is  a  little  application  of  the  les- 
i^on  conveyed  by  the  day's  news. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  convey  them  the  social  news,  and  things 
of  that  kind?     Take  a  Member  of  Congress  who  may  attend  ban- 
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quets  and  dinners  and  things  of  that  kind — do  you  apprise  them  of 
that  fact,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them  a  banquet! 

Mr.  LoGAx.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  apprise  them  of  any 
news.     I  have  no  news  service  which  I  give  to  corporations. 

Sen  a  tor  "Kenton.  What  did  you  ever  give  these  people  about  their 
situation,  or  about  the  public,  that  warranted  you  drawing  a  salary 
fiom  them  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  For  instance,  I  have  advised  them  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries,  based  upon  some  financial  knowledge,  and  a 
knowledge  of  financial  conditions;  and  extension  of  their  markets 
into  Mexico.  I  have  advised  them  as  to  the  Mexican  ^tuation,  for 
instance,  whether  the  situation  was  improving  in  Mexico  or  not,  and 
if  you  will  take  enough  of  the  articles  printed  on  Mexico,  the  articlee 
printed  by  trade  puUications,  printed  in  financial  journals,  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  it  much  better  than  a  busy  man,  a  nuui  like  the 
president  of  this  refining  company,  can  keep  in  touch  with  it  hixoself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  line  of  work  you  did ! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  I  go  over  all  the  trade  publications  for  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.  I  go  over  all  the  ads  which  they  use  themselves 
and  the  advertising  policy  of  other  companies.  I  advise  them  as  to 
their  advertising  policy — their  publicity  policy — although  I  do  not 
do  any  of  the  publicity  work  for  them  myself.  I  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  give  any  attention  to  publicity  except  in  an  advisory  way. 

Senator  Kenton,  Have  you  any  particular  ways  and  sources  of  in- 
formation because  of  your  friendship  with  people  in  public  life! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not;  nor  have  I  ever  claimed  to  have,  because  I 
think  there  is  one  way  to  influence  Congress,  a  very  excellent  way,  if 
anybody  will  rely  upon  it  exclusively,  and  that  is  to  marshal  facts. 
I  think  that  the  only  thing  Congress  is  interested  in  is  facts. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Have  you  tried  to  influence  Congress  by  mar- 
shaling facts? 

Mr,  Logan.  Not  myself.  I  have  told  them  that  whenever  they 
wanted  to  impress  Congress  at  all  they  had  better  have  facts  and  the 
truth  behind  the  facts.  I  have  s^n  battaUons  of  prejudices  mowed 
down  by  small  companies  of  facts. 

Se'nator  Kenton.  That  was  certainly  good  advice. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  take  on  any  more  during  that  year — 
three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  It  was  shortly  after  that  that  I  took  on  Swift 
&  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wlien  did  you  take  them  on? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  took  Swift  &  Co.  on  about  two  years  ago.  Bat, 
Senator,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  taking  them  on !  "  You  do  not  mean 
I  solicited  their  business? 

Senator  Kenton.  No, 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Because  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon,  But  they  employed  you  about  two  years  ago! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  you  come  anywhei-e  near  fixing  the  date! 
Have  you  not  something  to  show  the  exact  date  when  vou  were  em* 
ployetf  In-  Swift  &  Co.  ^ 

Mr.  Log.\n,  I  have  the  circumstances  of  my  employment  very 
clearlv  in  mv  mind. 
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Senator  Kenton.  What  were  they!     Who  saw  you  about  it? 

Mr,  Logan.  Mr.  Veeder  came  on  to  see  me.  He  had  seen  an  article 
which  I  had  printed  on  public  policy,  and  I  think  commending  some 
corporations'  methods,  and  he  came  in  to  ask  my  advice  about  a  mat- 
ter. He  came  in  and  introduced  himself  to  me  and  said  he  wanted 
my  advice  about  their  policy,  their  publicity  policy,  what  was  the 
matter  with  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Swift  policy? 

Mr.  LyOOAN.  Yes;  why  did  they  not  seem  to  get  a  square  deal  in 
Washington.  I  told  him  that  one  of  the  things  that  I  would  advise 
him  to  do  immediately — and  I  was  not  under  employment  by  them — 
was  to  advocate  strongly,  not  only  in  Congress,  publicity,  before  any 
Senate  committee  where  he  could  get  a  hearing,  but  in  every  State  s 
legislature  where  he  could  get  a  hearing,  the  strictest  kind  of  anti- 
lobbying  legislation,  because  I  felt  they  were  more  the  victims  of 
lobbyists  than  they  could  possibly  gain  from  lobbying. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  he  seem  to  like  that  advice! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  he  did ;  so  much  so  that  a  month  later  he  came 
back  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  take  employment  as  adviser  of 
the  public  policy  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  took  that? 

Mr.  IxWAN.  I  did  immediately. 

Senator  Kenyox,  Have  you  advised  these  advertisements  that 
are  going  through  the  papers  now? 

>Ir.  TxwAx.  I  have.    That  was  my  suggestion. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  write  these  ads? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not.  But  I  advised  them,  outlined  the  kind  of 
advertising  it  should  be,  and  it  was  on  my  theory  that  you  can  do 
more  by  the  presentation  of  facts  than  you  can  by  any  other  means. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  advise  liini  that  heavy  ads  of  that  char^ 
acter  were  likely  to  influence  the  editorial  expression  of  papers? 

Mr,  Logan.  No;  I  did  not.  I  did  advise  him  this,  however,  that 
money  placed  in  advertising,  either  in  magazines  or  in  newspapers, 
brings  a  much  better  return  than  money  invested  in  real  estate. 

Senator  Benton.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  packers  are  paying 
a  month  for  advertising? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  nothine  to  do  with  amounts! 

Mr.  LooAN.  No^  and  I  have  nothing  to  do,  incidentally,  with 
placing  the  advertising. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  placed  all  over  the 
country ! 

Mr.  LooAN.  No';  I  do  not.  Nor  did  I  select  the  newspapers  in 
which  it  should  be  placed.  I  merely  outlined  this  policy,  which  is 
my  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  'What  salary  did  Swift  &  Co.  pay  you  for  this ! 

Mr.  Logan.  A  salary  I  fixed  myself,  $6,000  a  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  when  you  started,  or  now ! 

Mr.  Logan.  That  was  when  I  started. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  same.  I  fixed  it  myself,  and  I  fixed  it  at  what  I 
considered  a  low  figure,  because  I  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  them  that 
I  had  many  other  engagements,  and  that  I  could  not  give  my  whole 
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time  to  them,  but  that  I  would  be  available  for  coneiiltations  when  , 
they  wanted  to  come  and  see  me. 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  was  the  salary  from  this  company  for  the 
year  before  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr,  Logan.  I  started  with  them  at  $300  a  month,  and  it  was  ad- 
vanced gradually  until  it  is  $700  a  month- 
Senator  Kenyon.  During  tlie  time  you  were  employed  by  this  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.,  you  were  a  member  of  the  press  gallery,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  LooAX.  For  a  time  I  was;  yes. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  press 
gallery  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yea  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Possibly,  then,  I  need  not  read  you  this  rule 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it.    Itprovidea 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  read  it, 

Mr.  Logan.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Kenton.  Which  one  had  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  had  in  mind  the  new  rule,  which  was  the  cause  of  my 
sending  my  resignation  to  the  press  gallery. 

Senator  Kentqn.  This  reads: 

PersoDs  desiring  adnilsslou  to  tlie  press  galleries  shall  make  appllcatton  to 
the  speaker  as  required  by  Ruie 

Mr.  Logax.  (interrupting).  Just  to  save  you  embarrassment  in 
this 

Senator  Kexyox.   (interrupting) .    I  am  not  embarrassed  at  all. 

Mr.  LooAN.  But  I  think  you  might  be,  because  you  are  presuming 
that  the  rule  was  the  same  rule  that  was  in  effect  when  I  was  represent- 
ing the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  It  was  not  the  same  rule  at  all.  It  was 
adopted  later. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  correct  in  suggesting  that  I  am  assuming 
n  rule  was  in  effect  preventing  people  from  being  in  the  press  gallery 
who  had  occupation  such  as  you  had  from  any  of  these  corporations. 
Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  understood  that  that  was  not  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule  at  that  time.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  are  right,  I  am  wrong.  I  understand 
there  was  a  rule  that  prohibited  this  thing.  You  may  know  better 
than  I  do  about  it,  being  a  member  of  the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Logan,  I  am  not  sure.  My  recollection  ig  hazy.  I  see  no 
advantage  at  all  in  being  in  the  press  gallery. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  no  advantage  in  a  man  being  in  the  press 
gallery,  going  around  to  Senators  and  Members  of  the  Honse  and 
getting  information  from  them  about  legislation?  Do  you  tell  this 
committee  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would  like  to  be  under  oath,  almost,  in  this,  if  it  were 
possible.    I  would  like  to  take  oath  right  now  when  I  testify. 

Senator  Kenvon.  I  think  it  would  lie  a  good  idea. 
(The  chairman  thereupon  administered  the  oath  to  the  witness.) 
Mr.  Logax.  This  is  what  I  want  to  say  under  oath.  Senator,  that 
in  the  time  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  press  gallery  my  visits. to 
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the  press  gallery  became  fewer  and  fewer,  until  four  years  ago  I  did 
not  make  one  visit  to  the  press  galleiy  in  a  whole  year.  I  never  went 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  see  Senators.  I  see  no 
advantage  in  it.  I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate  here  will  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  him.  I  have  never  gone  to  see  him;  I  have 
never  gone  into  the  lobbies  of  Congress  to  see  him.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  it  for  me  and  my  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Getting  back  to  my  question,  do  you  still  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  in  the  press  gaUery  as  to 
seeing  and  getting  information  from  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  in  my  business  it  is  a  positive  detriment  to 
have  any  connection  with  a  newspaper,  a  positive  detriment.  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyok.  Why  do  you  not  give  up  these  newspapers,  then  i 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  will  tell  you  one  reason,  which  is  a  personal  reason. 
With  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  owner  of  the  paper  has  been  my 

Eersonal  friend  for  20  years.  He  was  a  personal  fnend  of  my  father, 
[y  father  was  employed  by  the  same  paper  before  me.  They  have 
been  close  personal  friends,  and  he  does  not  want  me  to  give  up  the 
paper.  He  knows  I  am  not  paying  any  attention  to  it,  but  he  kiiows 
I  have  organized  the  job  so  that  it  is  done  well. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  the  Wall  Street  Journal  want  you  to  give 
it  up,  oi;  do  you  want  to  give  it  up  and  do  they  want  to  insist  on 
keeping  you  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  No.  I  have  never  even  asked  about  it.  I  am  main- 
taining it  merely  to  keep  a  man  in  the  office,  and  the  plan  I  have 
had  in  my  mind  for  some  time  is  to  turn  the  business  over  to  the 
man  who  has  done  the  job  well  in  my  office.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  do  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Because  you  feel  these  newspaper  connections 
injure  your  other  worki 

Mr.  Logan.  Certainly,  for  this  reason,  business  men,  when  they 
come  to  newspaper  men,  do  not  talk  about  their  innermost  busi- 
ness, as  they  would  to  an  adviser.    Do  you  think  they  would  * 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  do  not  Imow  about  it.  I  want  to  get 
back  to  my  question,  now,  if  you  will  answer  it.  Do  you  not  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Members  of  Congress  talk  freely  with  the 
newspaper  boys,  giving  them  information  that  they  would  not  give 
to  outsiders,  relying  on  their  honor  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Kelying  on  them  not  to  disclose  matters? 

Mr.  Tjogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  man  being 
in  the  press  gallery,  is  there  not,  to  get  information  as  to  what  is 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  may  be  to  other  men.  There  has  not  been  to 
me,  because  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  why  you  got  out  of  the  prees  gallery? 

Mr.  Logan.  Absolutely,  because  I  never  went  to  the  place. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  heard  rumblings  about  your  going  to 
be  put  out  of  the  press  gallery  because  of  these  connections  you  main- 
tained? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  resign  because  of  that? 
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Mr.  LOQAN.  No,  sir,  because  I  was  not  going  to  the  press  galla7  at 
aU. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  write  articles  here  for  the  Washington 
Post? 

Mr.  IjOQan.  I  wrote  editorialB. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  when  were  you  editorial  writer  for  tia 
Washington  Post? 

Mr,  Logan.  About  a  year  after  I  came  here. ' 

Senator  Kbnton.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  editorial  writer? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  the  war? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  it  was  a  little  after;  I  gaees  it  was  about  a 
year  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  At  that  time  you  had  all  of  these  cocnectiona 
with  the  corporations? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  felt,  bs  you  said  a  while  ago,  that  the 
newspaper  business  would  injure  your  other  business,  and  yet  you 
were  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Post  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  Looan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  fault  found  with  the  nature  of  your  edi- 
torials? 

Mr.  Logan,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  youTiappen  to  leave  the  Post? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  left  because  I  believe  they  were  cutting  down  ex- 
penses. [After  a  pause:]  No;  because  I  was  not  devoting  all  my 
time  to  it,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Senator  Kbnton.  Devoting  all  your  time  to  itt 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  time  did  you  devote  to  the  Poet? 

Mr.  Logan,  About  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day.  I  dictated  my  edi- 
toriaia 

Senator  Kenton,  What  salary  did  you  receive  for  tiut? 

Mr,  Logan,  $50  a  week. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  getting  $50  a  week  frcan  ^le  Post  and 
$6,000  a  year  trom  Swift? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sdr. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  any  objection  raised  to  your  articles  <»i  tlw 
question  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Logan.  In  the  Post? 

Senator  Kbnton.  Yee. 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  attitude  toward  the  war? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  back  of 
that  question,  though. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  just  asking  whether  any  objection  was 
raised  because  of  your  attitude  on  the  war? 

Mr,  Logan.  The  reason  I  am  asking  what  is  hack  of  it  is  because 
my  attitude  toward  the  war  was  probably  the  most  vigorous  attitude 
of  anybody  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  writing  strong  proally  editorials? 

Mr.  Looan.  No,  sir.  The  paper  at  that  time,  I  thought,  was  not 
quite  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  nave  been. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  were  you  writing  the  editorials  that  were 
making  them  not  quite  as  strong  as  you  thought  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  I  was  not;  By  God,  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  were  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  edi- 
torials that  were  criticised  at  that  time! 

Mr.  LocAN.  Believe  me,  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Now  you  say  the  pur- 
pose of  the  question  was  not  hostile. 

Mr,  Logan.  No;  I  see  it  was  perfectly  fair.  But  it  is  a  rather 
touchy  point  with  a  man  who  has  felt  as  I  have  felt  about  that 
very  policy. 

^nator  Kenton.  Was  that  why  you  left  the  Post? 

Mr,  Logan.  No;  it  was  not.    It  was  enough,  though. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  we  diverted  we  were  discussing  the  Swift 
matter,  referring  to  about  two  years  ago.  Do  you  represent  any  of 
the  other  packers? 

Mr.  Logan.  N"o,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  other  corporations  do  you  represent  in  this^ 
way  you  have  been  indicating? 

Mr.  Ix>GAN,  The  Freeport  Sulphur  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Logan.  Their  headquarters  are  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  advise  them  in  the  same  way! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir;  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  salary  do  you  receive  from  them? 

Mr.  Logan.  $500  a  month. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Swift? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kenton,  How  long  have  you  r«)resent«d  them? 

Mr.  TjOgan.  Jnst  the  same  length  of  time;  about  two  years.  No,. 
I  guess  it  is  a  little  less  than  that,  about  a  year  and  a  half;  and,  inci- 
dentally. I  have  written  all  of  their  posters,  for  instance,  their  war- 
posters,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  in  addition  to  being  an  adviser. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  war  posters? 

Mr.  Looan.  Similar  to  the  war  savings  posters  which"  the  Treasury 
Department  has  gotten  out,  for  posting  in  their  offices  and  factories 
during  the  war  to  stimulate  employees. 

The  Chairm.^n.  What  financial  interests  control  that  company? 

Mr.  IjOGan.  The  Freeport  Sulphur  Co. ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TjOgan.  I  think  Mr.  Swensen  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock 
in  it.    I  think  it  is  a  large  stock  company. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  other  companies? 

Mr.  Tjogan.  The  General  Electric  Co, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wliere  is  their  main  office — Cleveland! 

Mr,  IjOGAn,  No  ;  Schenectady  and  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton,  You  have  represented  them  about  the  same' 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Looan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  salary  do  you  receive  from  th^n! 

Mr.  Logan.  $6,000  a  year. 
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Senator  Kexyox,  Is  that  a  sort  of  a  standardized  salary? 

Mr,  Ix)GAN.  It  is  the  salary  I  have  fixed  myself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  that  first  one  you  got  a  little  more — $700  & 
month. 

Mr.  LooAS.  Yes;  and  that  was  an  increased  saiaiy  because  I  was 
doing  much  more  work. 

Senator  Kenyon,  What  other  corporations  did  you  represent? 

Mr.  LooAN,  The  Stajidard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Kenyon,  What  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  The  srme  salary. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  others? 

Mr.  Looan.  That  is  all  that  I  recall  at  the  moment,  I  have  from 
time  to  time  represented  other  corporations  temporarily. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wliat  are  some  of  the  others  that  you  repre- 
sented temporarily  ? 

Mr,  LoQAN.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Did  you  get  any  fixed  salary  from  tiiem? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  $500  a  month.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all ! 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  that  is  entirely  to  advise  them  about  busi- 
ness management,  is  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  And  their  advertising  policy,  and  their  policy  in  keep- 
ing in  line  with  public  sentiment;  and,  incidentally,  it  is  being  done. 
I  suppose  that  you  know  that  this  is  a  well  recognized  businessl 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Logan.  My  business,  yes.  It  is  being  done  in  New  York  quite 
extensively.  I  thmk  the  man  who  has  built  up  a  business  that  is  even 
larger  than  my  own  is  Ivy  Lee,  in  New  York,  But  he  practices  in 
New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  do  you  have  the  business  in  Washingt<nil 
What  particular  reason  was  there  for  having  it  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  simply  an  accident  of  location,  as  far  aa  I  was 
concerned,  because  almost  invariably  in  engaging  me  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  take  me  to  the  home  office. 

Senator  Kekton.  You  are  not  incorporated  at  all? 

Mr.  Looan.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  just  an  individual  ccmcem? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  I  am  an  individual  concern. 

The  Chaishan.  Are  these  several  other  people  here  engaged  in 
the  same  business? 

Mr.  Looan,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  engaged  in  the  buai- 
ness  in  Washington  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  quite  a  monopoly  in  this  business  here, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  is  my  own  business. 

Senator  Kentos,  Your  creation? 

Mr,  TxKiAN.  It  is  my  own  creation,  and  it  is  really,  I  might  call  it, 
an  accident  of  ability. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  send  any  report  to  these  concerns  as  to 
what  Congress  is  likely  to  do? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  would  be  taking  a  very  big  chance  to  do 
that,  Senator. 
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Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  venture  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  I  do  not  venture  that. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Do  you  let  them  know 

Mr.  LooAN.  Although,  for  instance,  I  have  seen  occasions  where  a 
very,  very  dreadful  bill  seemed  to  be  introducedj  when  they  have 
asbed  as  to  the  prospects  of  its  passage  in  my  omce,  if  it  has  been 
introduced  by  a.  Republican,  I  have  been  very  free  to  advise  them 
that  it  has  less  chance  of  goin^  through  than  if  it  were  introduced 
by  a  Democrat  during  this  administration. 

Senator  Kenton,  And  there  are  as  many  bad  bills  introduced  by 
Republicans  as  by  the  Democrats? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  it  is  fifty-fifty. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  do  you  Know  about  the  bill  not  passing 
unless  you  get  around  and  get  some  line  on  the  Members  of  Congressl 

Mr.  Logan.  Just  the  suggestion  I  made  just  now  shows  Just  how 
it  is  done.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  the 
party  in  power  has  more  authority  over  bills  than  the  party  out  of 
pQwer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  determine  it  just  on  that  principle? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  as  far  as  I  go.  I  am  merely  using  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  do  not  need  any  special  information  beyond  what  I 
could  easily  get  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  a  Repuolican  introduces  a  bill  you  think  it 
is  safe  to  advise  your  clients  that  it  will  not  pass? 

Mr,  LooAN.  No,  indeed,  I  do  not;  because  I  recognize  that  there 
are  Senators  like  yourself  and  Senator  Norris,  who  are  indefatigable, 
and  who  frequently  get  through  bills,  even  through  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  introducing  of  a  bill  either  by 
a  Democrat  or  Republican  foreshadows  any  probability  of  its  pass- 
ing unless  it  has 

Mr.  Logan.  Merit! 

The  Chairman.  Noj  influence  back  of  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Unless  it  has  influence? 

The  Chairman.  Back  of  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  influence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Congressmen. 

The  Chaifman,  You  still  think  that  the  power  to  legislate,  to 
initiate  legislations,  resides  in  Congress,  do  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  may  be  foolish,  but  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Congress  initiates  legislation? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  see  what  you  mean  now.  I  was  viewing  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  as  a  unit. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     That  is  not  a  bad  mistake. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  something  in  the  recoi-d  here  some- 
where about  some  letter  you  wrote  forecasting  the  appointment  of 
Irlr.  Hoover,  I  think.  Ii  there  is  not,  it  has  been  told  me,  but  I 
fchink  it  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  was  that  before  Hoover's  appoint- 
Knent? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  it  was  about  two  days;  maybe  three  days. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  know  about  Hoover's  appointment 
«»ming? 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Washiogton  Post, 
who  told  me  he  thought  it  was  very  likely.  Incidentally,  Senator, 
the  story,  if  you  want  to  see  it  in  greater  detail,  you  would  hue 
found  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  next  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  next  day  after  what? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  mv  letter  tnat  you  refer  to  was  dated  one  day, 
aniji  the  following  day  the  story  was  in  greater  detail  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  In  other  words,  if  Swift  &  Co.  had  been  able  to 
buy  the  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia,  they  would  have  gott^i  that 
exclusive  information,  if  it  was  exclusive. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  sent  out  by  anyone  else  but  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  the  report  had  appeared  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  in  Washington. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  thought  it  was  important  enough  to  ad- 
vise the  packers 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  it  had  been  rumored  all  over  town. 

Senator  France.  You  stated  that  about  i  years  ago  your  activities, 
so  far  as  the  legislative  end  of  the  Government  was  conceroed, 
ceased,  and  you  retired  from  the  press  gallery  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  not  4  years  ago.  [After  a  pause.]  Oh,  yes;  4 
or  5  years  ago,,  my  visits  to  the  press  gallery,  as  I  gave  less  attention 
to  newspaper  work. 

Senator  France,  That  was  after  this  present  administration  wiS 
well  established.  Did  jyou  take  up  any  special  or  establish  any 
special  relationship  witn  any  of  the  executive  departments,  so  far 
as  the  ascertainment  of  news  might  be  concerned? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  never  done  any  actual 
newspaper  work  at  all.  I  mean  I  have  not  the  time,  and  have  not 
been  interested  in  it,  have  not  been  attending  any  of  their  confer- 
ences with  secretaries  of  the  different  departments,  I  am  not  cover- 
ing newspaper  work. 

Senator  France.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
group  of  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  who  have  informatiiKi, 
inside  information,  as  to  what  may  possibly  transpire? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  Are  yon 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  members  of  that  group? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many  people  in  Wasli- 
ington.  But  I  find  this,  I  find  that  corporations  are  not  interested 
in  exclusive  information.  The  only  ones  who  are  interested  in  ex- 
clusive information  are  banking  houses,  or  stock  market  concema 
They  speculate  in  stocks. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  corporations  are  not 
interested,  for  instance,  in  the  prices  that  they  are  to  receive  for  their 
products  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  suppose  that  they  are;  yes. 

Senator  France.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  been 
fixed  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  ? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  France.  So  that  it  is  of  some  moment  for  the  corporations 
to  be  quite  closely  in  touch  with  the  departments  which  fix  the  prices 
upon  their  products? 
.   Mr.  IjOOan.  I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at. 
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Senator  France.  In  other  words,  the  whole  trend  of  ray  question  is 
this,  did  you  sever  your  connections  with  the  legislative  end  in  order 
to  establish  certain  connections  with  those  who  had  inside  information 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  indeed. 

Senator  France.  Those  who  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
the  executive? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  And  I  can  give  yon,  in  addition  to  my  negative 
answer,  more  positive  information  by  saying  that  I  never  concerned 
myself  about  price-fixing,  because  it  was  not  part  of  my  function.  I 
suppose  the  packers  are  notified  by  the  proper  governmental  officials 
as  to  what  prices  they  shall  receive.  I  have  neyer  been  interested  in 
that,  nor  have  I  asked  to  get  any  information  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
consider  that  in  my  line  of  activity. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  write  packers  at  different  times, 
would  you  not,  or  write  Swift,  information  about  what  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  going  to  do! 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  information  about  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I 
have  several  times  written  them  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  tendencies  as  it  appears  by  their  own  public 
statements  as  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  see  those  things  themselves! 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  exactly  what  my  job  is,  Senator.  I  mean  I  am 
their  eyes  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.    I  go  over  trade  publications, 

{lublic  announcements,  official  bulletins,  and  everything  that  is  puh- 
ished  pertaining  to  the  industries  I  represent.  But  I  am  more.  You 
ask  me  the  very  question  that  brings  out  my  function.  Would  they 
not  see  these!    That  is  what  I  am  for,  to  study  these  things. 

Senator  ICenton.  Do  you  mean  to  tel!  us  that  your  function  is  to 
go  over  these  trade  reports,  the  markets,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to 
advise  the  packers  about  that!  Do  they  not  have  somebody  to  do  all 
that! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  been  doing  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  have  been  doing  it! 

Mr.  Logan.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  not  have  any  men  in  their  great  estab- 
lishments at  Chicago  to  go  over  those  things!  Do  they  rely  on  you  to 
give  them  a  resume  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  counti-y ! 

Mr.  Logan.  They  come  to  me  for  my  advice,  based  on  my  knowl- 
edge obtained  that  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  obtained  in  that  way  or  is  it  obtained  be- 
cause of  your  intimacy  with  departments  here! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  intimacy  with  departments,  because  I  go  to 
none  of  the  di;partments. 

Senator  France.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission! 

Mr.  Logan.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commisaon  are, 
at  the  present  time,  Colver,  Fort,  and  Mr.  Thon^son.  I  have  met 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Colver,  and  I  have  not  met  Mr. 
Fort. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  let  us  camouflage  about  it. 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ! 
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Senator  Kenyon.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  st&tement  of  ypurs-  You 
were  intimatelv  acquainted  with  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission when  Mr.  Hurley  was  there,  were  you  not  I 

Mr,  LooAs.  Yes;  but  I  was  not  employed  by  any  corporation  whai 
Mr.  Hurley  was  there. 

Senator  Kenton,  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  Mr.  Hurley  was  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  certainly  was  not. 

Senator  Kenyox.  When  did  Mr.  Hurley  go  off  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  over  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  employed  three  years  ago  by  one  of 
these  corporations? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes,  but  not  bv  Swift.  I  thought  you  were  referrinj^ 
to  Swift. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  yon  not  acquainted  with  Mr,  Davies! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  write  the  packers  things  Mr.  Da^-ies 
had  told  you  about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  is  there  not 
a  letter  now  from  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  may  be. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Would  you  say  there  is  not? 

Mr.  Logan,  No,  I  will  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No,  I  guess  you  will  not.  Then  why  do  you 
insinuate  to  the  Senator  that  you  do  not  know  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Logan.  Because  the  Senator  is  suggesting  right  now  that  I 
am  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  that  is 
a  part  of  my  work. 

Senator  France.  I  am  not  suggesting;  1  know  nothing  about  it 
I  merelj"  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether,  after  you  left  the  legislative 
end,  so  far  as 

Mr.  Logan  (interrupting).  I  took  up  the  departmental  end? 

Senator  France,  "ies. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not. 

Senator  France.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  men  who  occupv 
important  positions  in  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  LoOAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  France.  Or  in  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Logan.    I  know  Mr,  Hoover. 

Senator  Fr.xnce.  Do  you  know  n  number  of  his  aids  personally! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  France.'  Have  you  talked  over  questions  of  administra- 
tion with  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  IjOOan.  No,  sir.    I  will  make  that  statement  under  oath. 

Senator  France.  In  other  woi-ds,  you  have  not  utilized  your 
acquaintanceship  with  men  in  the  executive  departments  to  supple- 
ment the  information  which  you  get  from  the  papers?  You  read  the 
papers  and  digest  the  articles? 

Mr.  IxKiAN.  That  is  true:  ami  T  think  that  that  is  a  much  better 
way  of  doing  it.  I  think  you  get  a  much  clearer  idea,  a  much 
better  sense  of  proportion. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  As  long  as  we  have  gotten  into  this,  how  long 
liftve  you  known  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  known  Mr.  Hurley  for  probably  four  or  five 
years,  and  have  been  a  very  close  friend  of  his. 

Senator  Kexton.  Did  you  go  abroad  with  him  a  few  months  ago? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did,  yes- 
Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  chairman  of  some  commission  that  went 
to  Pan  America  from  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  the  press  agent  of  that  trip,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  Mr,  Patchin?     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  a  close  friend  of  his? 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton,  His  brother  is  confidential  secretary  over  in  the 
State  Department  of  some  of  the  officers  there. 

Mr.  LooAN.  He  was.     He  was  in  the  counselor's  department. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  was  his  position  there? 

Mr.  TjOgan,  Secretary  to  the  counselor  of  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Pope? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senatoi'  Kenyok.  He  has  another  brother  a  confidential  secretary 
in  the  State  Department,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  IjOGan,  Not  a  confidential  secretary.  I  think  he  was  head  of 
the  Intelligence  Department, 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  very  close  friends — a  friend  to  Mr. 
Burt  Patchin? 

Mr.  LooAN,  I  know  the  family  very  well,  all  the  Patchins. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Mr.  Patchin  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Hurley? 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Philip  Patchin? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  Mr.  Robert  Patchin  was,  and  it  was  Mr.  Robert 
Patchin  who  went  to  South  America  with  him.  But  I  did  not  know 
he  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  press  agent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  book  Mr. 
Hurley  wrote  on  "The  Awakening  oi  Business"? 

Mr.  Logan.  Nothing  at  all. 

.Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  give  him  any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  at  afl. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing  the  book? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  sir,  nothing  at  all.  I  read  it,  though.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  book. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  sort  of  applies  the  principles  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  business? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  I  think  it-was  an  excellent  book  on  trade  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  was  Mr.  Ames  Brown!  Did  you  know 
him? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  he? 
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Mr.  Logan.  Who  was  he? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  LooAN,  He  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  the  Korth  American  Ileview;  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
North  American  Review,  and  I  think  he  did  other  magaEilie  and 
newspaper  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  Armyl 

Mr.  LooAN.  He  was. 

Senator  KENT0^'.  How  old  a  man  was  he!  He  was  of  draft  age, 
was  he  not? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes,  he  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  a  close  friend  of  Mr,  HurJey'st 

Mr,  Logan.  No,  I  would  not  say  he  was  a  close  fnmd  of  Mr. 
Hurley's.  Mr.  Hurley  knew  him,  and  shortly  aftw  Mr.  Hurley  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  he  asked  Mr.  Brown  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  board.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  remaiiable 
executive  and  writing  ability. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  he  was  placed  in  the  Arm;  and  became 
secretary  of  the  Shipping  Board! 

Mr.  tooAN,  No,  he  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Shipping  Board  during 
the  war,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  he  cease  to  be! 

Mr.  Logan.  He  was  never  secretary  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  position  did  he  have  in  the  Shipping 
Board!  ^ 

Mr.  LooAN.  He  did  not  accept  the  position  when  it  wa^  offered  hiai 
by  Mr.  Hurley.  Afterwards  he  was  commissioned  as  an  inte^igeace 
officer,  and  assigned  to  the  Intelligence  Department  as  Chief  Intelli- 
gence Officer  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Kesyon.  Is  he  not  the  intelligence  officer  of  the  shipping 
board  now? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenvon.  Who  was  secretary  of  the  Shipping  Board ;  what 
was  his  name — Stephen  Bourne! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  Mr.  Sissler.  Mr.  Bourne  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  over  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kf.ntox.  Was  he  a  relative  of  yours! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  close  friend! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  were  across  the  sea,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  any  message  coming  to  Mr.  Hurley  about  placing  Hi. 
Brown  ? 

Mr,  IjOoan.  About  what! 

Senator  Kenton.  About  placing  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Shipping 
Board,  in  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Shipping  Board  i 

Mr.  I-iOGAN,  Yes,  sir.  A  cablegram  was  received  asking  for  Mr. 
Hurley's  approval  of  Mr.  Brown's  appointment  as  division  int^i- 
gencc  head. 

Senator  Kenvon,  He  was  about  to  be  retired  from  the  Arnay  then! 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Ye,s;  and  they  were  simply  switching  the  work  fitmi  i 
military  to  a  civilian  basis. 
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Senator  Kknyox.  Mi".  Hurley  got  that  cablegram  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Mr.  LoG.vN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  he  wire  back  that  Brown  must  be  put  in  the 
Intelligence  Bureau  ^ 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  not  "  must  be."    He  wired  back 

Senator  Kenvon.  Urging  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Xo.     I  think  simply  appointing  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  the  balance  of  the  Board 
had  declined  in  any  way  to  appoint  him  1 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  have  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  Colby  about  appointing  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Keny'on.  Did  Mr.  Hurley  show  you  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  what  Brown's  salary  was  in  the 
Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Logan,  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  connection  in  any  way  with  th» 
Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  at  all ;  except  that  I  helped  them  in  any  possible 
way  that  I  could  during  the  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  through  your  close  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Hurley  you  get  information,  I  suppose,  about  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  I  have  supplied  a  gi'eat  deal  of  information 
about  sliipping. 

Senator  Kknyon.  To  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes,  sir. 

■The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  any  special  facilities  for  obtaining  in- 
formation about  shipping? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  except  bv  studying  shipping  conditions;  that  is 
all. 

"    Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Brown  assisted  in 
writing  this  book  of  Mr.  Hurley's? 

Mr,  Logan.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
fident he  did  not- 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  he  did  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  he  did  not;  I  am  quite  confident. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  helped  Mr,  Hurley  in  preparing- 
speeches  that  he  has  delivered  around  the  country? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  suggested  various  things 
to  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  your  relationship  with  him  has  been  very 
close  and  intimate? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  start  abroad  with  Mr.  Hurley?' 

Mr,  Logan.  On  the  16th  of  November. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr,  Hoover,  too? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kexton.  You  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hurley  were 
the  party  starting  abroad? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kenyos.  What  was  your  business  in  going  abroRdJ 

Mr.  LooAN.  Tliere  was  prepared  under  my  direction  a  large  vol- 
ume of  data  with  reference  to  tlie  size,  character,  and  speed  of  the 
various  Austrian  and  Gennan  ships,  t  had  prepared  for  Mr,  Hur- 
ley all  the  data  with  reference  to  the  location  of  t&e  German  and 
Austrian  ships.  Also  a  great  deal  of  data  witli  reference  to  the  am 
and  capacity  of  the  American  shipyards.  A  great  deal  of  the  data 
I  had  suggested  the  preparation  of  myself,  because  I  did  not  think 
that  they  should  wait  until  the  last  mmute  to  prepare  the  data  that 
would  be  used  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  employed  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  merely  suggested  it  myself,  out  of  my  friendship 
for  Mr,  Hurley. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Mr,  Hurley  have  in  the  Shipping  Board 
all  the  data  with  relation  to  our  shipyards? 

Mr.  LocAN,  Yes;  but  it  was  not  collated,  segregated,  in  the  man- 
ner I  felt  would  Piake  it  usable  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Kenyon,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  your  re- 
lations with  Air,  Hurley.  At  the  time  lie  left  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  you  gave  a  large  dinner  for  him  at  the  Willard,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  LoGAX.  I  would  not  be  surprised,  I  think  I  probably  did  it. 
I  think  I  gave  him  more  than  one  dinner. 

Senator  Kbjiyon.  This  large  dinner  at  the  Willard.  Do  you  not 
remember  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  I  do.    I  have  a  very  fair  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon,  The  expense  of  that  dinner  was  charged  up  to 
Swift  &  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr,  Logan.  It  was  not. 

Senator  Kekyon.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  not.  I  have  never  charged  any  expenses  to 
Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  charged  in  any  expense  account? 

Mr.  LooAN.  In  no  expense  account,  because  I  never  make  any 
expense  accounts,  nor  charge  expenses  for  anything. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  no  expense  accounts  with  Swiftt 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  expense  account  with  Swift,  and  have 
never  received  a  dollar  from  them  beyond  the  salary. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  no  expense  accounts  with  any  of  these 
L'orporations  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  With  none  of  theiii;  not  a  dollar's  expense  account. 
\nd  I  am  stating  that  under  oath. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  stating  this  all  under  oath. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  all  of  it.  But  I  merely  call  attention  to  the 
solemnity  with  which  I  say  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  gave  several  dinners,  then,  to  Mr.  Hurler 
at  the  Willard? 

Mr.  IxKJAN.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Hurley  gave  me  several  dinners  too. 

Senator  France,  How  long  had  you  known  Mr,  Hoover  before  he 
became  food  administrator? 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not  known  him  at  all,  and  I  had  only  met  him 
once  or  twice  until  I  found  myself  on  the  steamer  with  him  going 
abroad. 

Senator  France.  Did  you  advise  him  in  any  way  with  reference 
to  his  selection  of  his  staff? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  in  no  way  at  all. 

Senator  France.  Did  you  have  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with 
the  dollar-a-year-men  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  beef  trust,  and 
who  were  in  the  Food  Administration  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  I  did  not  kno^ir  them  and  nev^r  saw  them. 

Senator  France.  You  did  not  know  that  such  men  were  there? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  do. 

Senator  France.  But  you  were  not  acquainted  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  It  has  been  brought  out  at  this  hearing  re- 
peatedly, and  it  was  in  the  newspapers  repeatedly,  that  these  men 
were  emplOTed. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  not  employed  at  all  to  get  up  this  data 
for  Mr.  Hurlev? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  I  was  not  employed.    I  was  asked  to  get  it  up. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  doing  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  expect  to! 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr,  Hurley  on  the  other  side  brought  up  the  question 
of  compensation.  He  said,  "You  have  come  over  here,  and  I  feel 
you  ought  to  be  paid."  I  asked  him  not  to,  but  he  said  that  he 
thought  I  should  receive  some  compensation  for  going  to  the  other 
side.    I  have  not  taken  it  up  since. 

Senator  Kenyon,  But  you  expect  to  be  compensated? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  would  rather  not  be  compensated,  because  I  felt  I 
was  doing  it  for  the  Government, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  your  expenses  abroad  ? 

Mr,  LoG.iN,  No,  they  were  paid  by  the  shipping  board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  kind  of  a  retinue  went  with  you  three 
gentlemen '( 

Mr.  Logan.  There  was  an  operating  man  from  the  ship-controL 
committee.    That  is,  you  are  asking  now  about  Mr.  Hurley's  part! 

Senator  Kenton.  Hurley  and  Hoover  and  yourself. 

Mr.  Logan.  There  were  two  separate  parties,  I  mean  in  the  sense 
I  can  not  give  you  Mr,  Hoover's  party. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  went  on  the  same  boat? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes,  they  went  on  the  same  boat.  One  man  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  party,  for  instance,  was  Mr.  Hallowell,  and  another  was — 
I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  Mr.  Hoover's  party.  We  kept  to 
ourselves  on  the  boat. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  stenographers  and  clerks? 

Mr.  LooAN,  Yes.  Mr.  Hurley  had  me,  Mr,  Gibbs  of  the  operating- 
department,  his  own  assistant,  and  a  stenographer,  and  Mr.  Gibb's. 
secretary. 

Senator  Kenyon,  That  is  all  you  had? 

Mr,  LooAN,  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  were  at  Government  expense,  of  course? 

Mr.  LooAN,  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  now  handling  all  the  shipping 
data  on  the  other  side. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  they  get  along  without  you  over  theret 

Mr.  LoQAN.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  were  regretful  that  I  left. 
Mr.  Hurley  asked  me  to  stay,  and  he  was  asked  to  stay. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  were  vou  there? 

Mr,  LoQAN.  The  whole  trip  took  afeout  two  months. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  these  corporations  that  you  represent 
do  in  the  meantime  as  to  running  their  business  without  you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  exactly  why  I  came  back,  because  I  felt  that  I 
had  made  sufficient  sacrifice  in  going  over. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  give  up  any  of  your  salary,  did 
you! 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  did  not.  But  I  had  made  sufficient  sacrifice.  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  would  find  my  business  here  when  I  came 
back. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  thought  it  was  a  sacrifice  going  abroad  at 
Government  expense? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did ;  and  I  did  not  want  to  go.  Mr.  Hurley  urged  me 
to  go,  and  I  went  at  veiy  short  notice  and  was  not  able  to  notifj"  all 
my  business  associates  that  I  was  going. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Did  you  take  a  single  fact  over  there  to  Mr. 
Hurley  that  he  had  not  himself  out  of  his  own  office?  Did  you  know 
more  about  the  shipping  business  than  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  indeed,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  give  us  one  fact  that  you  took  over  there 
that  Hurley  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  his  own 
office, 

Mr.  LooAN.  Senator,  you  might  say  that  also  about  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
was  from  the  ship-control  conunittee,  that  there  was  not  a  single  fact 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  that  Mr.  Hurley  could  not  have  gotten  in  some 
other  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  what  information  did  vou  furnish.  Mr. 
Hurley? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  told  you  that  I  prepared  all  the  data  con- 
cerning the  Austrian  and  German  fleets. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  get  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  prepared  under  my  direction  in  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  Mr.  Hurley's  own  board? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Hurley  have  had  it  prepared 
just  as  well  as  you? 

Mr.  LooAN.  He  could  have  had  it  prepared  just  as  well  as  I, 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  information  besides  this  Austrian- 
ship  matter? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  all  the  information.  I  did  not  give  him  any 
special  information,  e.xcopt  the  outside  data  which  I  thought  would 
be  needed  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  got  out  of  the  Shipping  Board  the  data 
about  the  Austrian  ships? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Was  that  the  naval  ships  or  the  merchant  marine! 

Mr.  Logan.  Some  of  the  information  came  from  the  Navy ;  was  ob- 
tained by  the  navy  intelligence,  naval  operations,  and  some  of  it  from 
the  Fleet  Corporation  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Chairmax,  Did  it  relate  to  figliting  ships  only,  or  to  mer- 
chant marine  as  well? 

Mr.  Logan.  Merchant  marine  and  cargo  ships. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  the  information  you  remember  fur- 
nishing for  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  there  Tvas  a  body  of  other  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  \\Tiatt 

Mr.  Logan.  The  size  and  location  of  all  the  sliips  which  we  had 
bnilt,  the  size  of  the  yards,  the  capacity  of  the  yards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  not  have  any  report  on  that? 

Mr.  LooAN.  There  were  many  reports  on  that,  but  not  as  specific 
as  were  needed  for  the  other  side,  and  not  prepared  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  the  way  in  which  it  was  required. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  else  did  you  get  for  him! 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  that  is  about  all.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  got  all  of  that  out  of  the  Shipping  Board 
that  Mr.  Hurley  was  on? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  and  prepared  under  my  direction. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  do  any  of  the  actual  work,  yourself, 
did  you?     You  had  clerks  do  it! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon-  You  did  not  get  into  the  records  and  get  these 
things  out,  did  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  But,  for  instance,  I  took  over  a  pile  of  documents 
that  were  that  high,  and  they  were  properly  prepared  for  easy  ref- 
erence, and  when  any  of  the.se  questions  came  up  in  conferences,  they 
were  properly  listed  so  that  any  moment  any  question  came  up  you 
would  know  exactly  where  to  find  that  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  do  that  thing,  or  did  some  clerk  do  it! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  it. 

Senator  Kenyon,  That  was  all  you  did,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  TjOgan.  That  is  about  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  you  did? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  not  any  clerk  have  done  that? 

Mr-  Logan.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  But  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  altogether  in  good  faith. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  I  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  know  what.  The  taxpayers  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  services  were  rendered  by  some  gentleman 
who  went  across  the  seas. 

Mr.  Logan.  Are  you  interested  in  the  service  that  was  rendered 
on  the  other  side! 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  getting  first  the  information.  You  have 
given  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  all  you  did  before  you  went! 

Mr.  Ix)GAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  could  have  been  done  by  a  $20  a  week 
clerk,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  requires  a  man  with  brains 
to  do  it. 
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Senator  Krnton-.  Bo  you  not  think  $20  a  week  clerks  have  brains) 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes;  I  do.  But  you  know  what  I  mean,  Senator.  You 
understand  me  perfectly  well,  that  it  requires  some  executive  ability. 

Senator  Kenton.  Executive  ability! 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes, 

Senator  Kenton.  I  can  not  understand  why  Mr.  Hurley  could  not 
have  given  the  order  to  prepare  these  things  instead  of  you  giving 
tbe  onier.  You  seem  to  have  stepped  right  into  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hurley.  Is  not  that  the  fact,  and  you  did  that  just  because  of  your 
friendship  for  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  LooAN.  No.  Mr.  Hurley  was  in  charge  of  the  matter,  and  Hr. 
Hurlev,  for  instance,  outlined  with  me  the  scope  of  the  matters  that 
we  feft  would  conie  up  on  the  other  side,  and  incidentally  it  was  i 
logical  development,  because  I  had  been  helping  the  Shipping  Board 
ever  since  Mr.  Hurley  came. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  been  in  close  connection  with  thtf  Ship- 
ping Board  and  what  they  were  doing! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  France.  Did  you  know  about  the  movement  of  ships! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  And  the  shipping  facilities! 

Mr.  Logan.  We  had  a  shipping  board  man  to  handle  that  particu- 
lar part. 

Senator  France.  Did  you  furnish  to  your  clients  any  information 
with  reference  to  facilities  for  shipping! 

Mr.  LooAN.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fbance.  Did  you  show  to  them  any  special  advantages! 

Mr.  IjOgan.  No. 

Senator  France.  Or  help  them  to  get  cargo  placed  safe  directly  or 
indirectly! 

Mr.  IjOoan.  No.     Nor  did  thev  ever  ask  me  to. 

The  CiiAiiiJiAN.  You  said  '"  U'e  had  a  ship  operator." 

Mr.  Logan.  I  mean  tlio  .shipping  group  that  went  abroad  included 
11  ship  operating  man. 

Senator  Kenton.  Had  you  learned,  before  you  went  abroad  of 
any  trouble  about  Britain  not  keeping  on  buying  our  pork  products! 

Mr.  IjOGan.  No;  I  had  not. 

Senator  Kentos.  Or  any  meeting  with  Mr.  Hoo%'or  along  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Ix>oAX.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  was  one  of  the  packers  here  yestei-day 
who  testified  about  some  meeting  in  October  of  packei-s  here  at 
"Wiishington  and  Mr.  Hoover.  Would  you  not  get  that  information 
and  send  it  on  to  Mr.  Swift  in  your  bureau  here  in  some  way! 

Mr.  Ix)0AN.  Not  necessarily,  no  sir.  The  terras  of  employment 
with  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Veeder  jirovide  for  them  seeking  me  in 
AVnsliington.  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  cover  Washington  for 
them.  As  I  told  them  myself,  the  job  of  covering  Waslkington  is 
done  expertly  by  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  they  can 
road  it  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  just  advised  them  about  dreadful  bills! 

Mr.  Lo<iAX.  No:  I  do  not.  Senator.  I  just  cite  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  common  sense  in  determining  tlie  pr<J3ability  of  a  bill  going 
through. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  you  stated  that  once  that  prob- 
ably would  serve  for  the  entire  Democratic  Congress? 

Mr.  LooAN.  For  this  particular  Congress  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  six  years  that  the  Democrats  have 
been  in? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  a  thing  that  would  rather  suggest  itself 
to  a  man  anyway,  without  being  advised  by  experts? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  possibly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Hurley  know  of  your  employment  by 
the  packers  and  all  these  other  corporations? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  he  knew  I  was  the  adviser  of  the  corporations, 
although  I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  discussed  on  the  boat  Ijetween  you  and 
Mr,  Hurley  and  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  LooAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hoover  party 
at  all? 

Mr,  LoQAN.  I  had  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  in  close  touch  with  that,  however,  on 
the  boat? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  met  Mr,  Hoover  several  times  on  the  boat. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hurley  were  very  good 
friends,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir ;  they  seemed  to  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  go  on  the  George  Washington,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  No,  sir;   we  went  on  the  Olympic. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  went  before  the  President  went? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Seniitor  Kenyon.  When  did  you  get  across  seas! 

Mr,  Logan.  I  think  it  was  a  seven-day  boat,  and  we  left  on  the 
16th  and  got  there  aljout  the  23d. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  Hoover  and  Hurley  were  a  sort  of  John 
the  Baptist  expedition,  warning  them  that  a  greater  was  to  come? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Paul   Revere. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  biblical  illustration. 

Mr.  IjOoan.  Yes,  I  know;  but  I  thought  that  Paul  Revere  would 
be  a  better  analog;'. 

Senator  France.  You  evidently  do  not  read  the  Bible. 

Mr.   Logan.  Yes,  I  do  occasionally. 

Senator  ^enyon.  When  you  got  over  there,  did  you  sit  in  at  some 
of  the  conferences? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  sat  in  at  all  the  conferences. 

Senator  Kf.nyon.  Were  those  conferences  of  the  shipping  com- 
mission or  the  food  commission,  or  what? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  shipping  commission.  Several  conferences  Mr. 
Hoover  attended.  I  mean  several  of  the  conferences  that  we  at- 
tended  Mr.   Hoover   also  attended. 

Senator  France.  What  were  the  subject  matters  discussed  at  those 
joint   conferences  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  the  first  subject  was  discussed  with  Lord 
Reading  and  others  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  food  relief  in  Europe. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  You  sat  in  on  that  conference? 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Yea.  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  diip- 
pinft,  had  it? 

Mr,  Logan,  Yes,   it  had;    because  anything 

Senator  Kenyox.  In  petting  the  food  over? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexyon.  So  that  you  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hariey 
sat  in  that  conference  with  Lord  Reading! 

Mr,  LooAx.  Lord  Reading;  and  we  had  a  number  of  confer- 
ences, small  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  food  business? 

Mr.  Tjogan.  Yes.  And  then  there  was  a  large  conference  in 
which  Lord  Reading,  Mr.  Salter,  of  the  British  ship  ministry,  and 
the  Italian  and  the  French  representatives  participated. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  suppose  you  discussed  the  situation  at  those 
meetings* 

Mr.  Ix>(iAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyox.  You  did  personally,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  some 
of  them  as  to  the  situation  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wei'e  you  the  chief  spyokeaman  for  ohf' com- 
missioners? 

Mr.  IxxiAN.  No.  sir:  Mr,  Hurley  was;  and  Mr.  Hoover,  of  course, 
in  his  own  department. 

Senator  Kenton.  At  those  conferences  the  question  of  snpplies  in 
America  that  wei-e  in  the  packing  houses  was  discussed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Xever.  The  whole  question  was  as  to  the  form  of 
the  organization.  There  was  some  concern  onthe  part  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  as  to  the  fonn  this  organization  should 
take.  They  suggested,  for  instance,  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  were  the 
food  director  in  Europe  and  there  were  not  an  interallied  council 
back  of  him.  the  former  enemy  countries,  the  enemy  countries,  and 
the  lilfetated  countries  might  feel  tluit  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  hohling  aloof  in  food  relief,  while  America  was  stepping  in 
and  doing  all  of  it :  and  they  pointed  out  that  they  had  to  live 
lieside  (icrnmny  the  re.st  of  their  lives  and  they  did  not  want  to 
be  put  in  that  position. 

Senator  Kknton.  Wei-e  thei-e  any  Fi-ench  Conunissionei's  at  these 
conferences  i 

Mr.  LoOAx.  Yes.  sir.  Sometimes  M.  Clementol,  who  was  the 
Secretary  of  Commeiee  and  Transportation  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
was  present.    Other  times  M.  Monet. 

Senator  Fkanck.  IVas  there  any  discussion  at  those  conferences  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  nught  be  nuide  available  for  the  pur- 
i-hase  of  supplies  for  the  purposes  of  relief  J 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes.  there  was  some  discussion. 

Senator  France.  .\nd  was  there  any  discussion  as  to  the  attotment 
of  those  funds  an<l  tlie  purchiise  from  various  countries  of  supplies! 

Mr.  IjOciax.  Yes:  (iivat  Britain  or  her  representatives,  expressed 
surpnse  that  our  law  provided  that  we  could  only  lend  money  to 
countries  actuallv  at  war  with  Germanv  and  Austria. 
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Senator  France.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Mr,  LoOAN.  This  was  the  latter  part  of  November.  Then  later  on 
■we  attended  conferences  in  Paris  over  the  Austrian  tonnage,  the 
seizure  of  the  Austrian  tonnage  by  the  Italians. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  there  questions  of  the  starvation  of  Eu- 
rope discussed  at  those  meetings,  the  shortness  of  food? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  surplus  in  America? 

Mr.  Logan.  They  did  not  refer  to  the  surplus  in  America  so  much 
as  they  did  the  heavy  part  of  the  program  that  the  United  States 
must  bear.  But  they  naturally  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  it  themselves — -England  and  France  and  Italy. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  the  provisions  had  to  come  from  America. 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kbnton,  That  was  conceded? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  was  conceded. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  why  the  Shipping  Board  were  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  France.  And  the  question  as  to  the  probable  quantities 
which  would  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  also  the  question  in  which  we  were  chiefly 
interested,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  shipping  should  be  con- 
trolled. The  British  plan  was  to  continue  these  interallied  councils, 
and  Mr.  Hurley  was  very  much  opposed  to  surrendering  any  of  the 
control  of  our  fleet  to  foreign  nations. 

Senator  France.  Would  it  not  have  been  of  some  material  interest 
to  your  clients  to  know  wliat  funds  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  supplies  for  purposes  of  relief  and  how 
those  funds  were  to  be  allotted  ? 

Mr,  LOGAN,  It  might  be,  Senator. 

Senator  Franxe.  Could  it  not  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
them,  possibly,  to  kno^-  in  advance  as  to  this  market  which  was  to 
be  created  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  might  be.  But  I  think  this  answers  your  question; 
I  did  not  notify  them  thnt  I  was  going  abroad  and  did  not  advise 
them  of  any  single  development  on  the  other  side  since  I  returned. 

Senator  France.  Of  course,  your  testimony  has  brought  out  thi.s 
fact,  which,  while  it  does  not  controvert  what  you  said  oef ore,  still 
is  not  entirely  consistent  with  it,  that  you  have  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  certain  of  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  true.    But,  Senator 

Senator  France.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
certain  departments,  you  still  confine  yourself  to  reading  from  news- 
papers and  furnishing  them  that  information,  such  as  is  contained 
only  in  the  newspapers,  much  of  which  we  know  is  utterly  unreliable. 

Xfr.  Ix)gan.  The  information  in  the  newspapers? 

Senator  France.  Yes;  that  it  is  utterly  unreliable. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  is  incorrect,  because  I  think  if  you  will 
read  the  newspajjers  intelligently,  and  i-ead  enough  of  them,  and 
compare  them,  you  will  get  all  the  truth. 

.Senator  Kenton.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer? 

Mr,  Looan.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  »  very  good  paper — very 
Carefully  edited. 
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Senator  France.  That  doee  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  article 
is  untruthful,  but  all  of  the  truth  is  not  told.  There  is  inside  infomu- 
tion  which  is  not  given  out,  and  that  is  my  point.  You  still,  althon^ 
you  had  this  intimate  acquaintance  witii  the  executive  department, 
confine  all  of  your  services  to  the  digestion  of  news  as  it  appeared 
in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  I  confess  very  frankly  that  I  do  not  knov 
of  any  information  that  would  be  of  particular  value  as  advance 
in  form  lit  ion,  especially.  I  think  the  newspapers  cover  the  field 
admirably,  and  I  think  the  Congressional  Record  gives  everything  joa 
want  to  know  about  Congress.  I  do  not  think  Congressmen  can 
conceal  their  thoughts.    I  think  they  do  business  in  the  open. 

Senator  Frakce.  Perhaps  you  are  not  a  business  man,  but  certainly 
markets  are  created  by  the  demand,  and  prices  are  fixed  by  tiie 
demand. 

Mr.  IjOGan.  Yes,  but  the  best  way  to  feel  out  a  market  is  to  do  it 
through  your  own  agents — ^your  own  selling  agents. 

Senator  France.  Xo:  let  me  finish  what  I  was  stating.  Suppose 
you  in  EurojM  received  inside  information  that  $4OO,(X)O,O00t— not 
an  inconsiderable  sum — was  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  certain 
lines  of  supplies  from  America.  That  information,  of  course,  would 
be  a  tremendous  bull  argument,  so  far  as  the  prices  of  those  supphes 
might  be  concerned.  In  an  ordinary  market  the  inside  information 
that  $i00,0O0,0O0  were  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  woidd 
bull  the  market.    It  not  that,tru6? 

Mr.  IxKJAx.  I  suppose  so.  Senator.  But  the  answer  to  it  is  that  I 
did  not  say  so,  and  sent  no  information  about  that  nor  any  other 
subject. 

Senator  France.  That  is  an  answer.    That  is  sufficient  answer. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  of  these  conferences,  in  a  rough  way. 
did  you  sit  in  at? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  were  only  three  or  four  large  conferences;  but 
there  were  many  small  conferences.  I  mean  seeing  individuals,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  small  conferences  were  composed  of  your- 
self. Hiu'ley,  and  Hoover? 

Mr.  LooAN.  'So.  At  times  Hoover  conversed  with  us  quite  fre- 
quently. But  it  was  mainly  about  our  objection  to  having  anything 
in  the  plan  wliich  would  yield  American  control  of  shipping  to  any 
interallied  body.  I  think  that  is  ii  stand  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent an<l  everybody  else  favored. 

Senator  Iventon.  Can  you  not  just  tell  us — I  do  not  want  to  keep 
pressing  on  it — in  numbers  about  how  many  of  those  conferences 
there  were  across  the  sea  that  you.  Hurley  and  Hoover  enga^d  in? 

Mr.  LooAN.  We  were  living  in  the  same  hotel,  and  I  think  on  aa 
average  there  wore  conferences  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Is  that 
sufficiently  definite? 

Senator  Kenton.  For  Iiow  many  weeks? 

Mr.  Ijooan.  We  were  in  Ixindon  when  we  first  arrived  for  about 
four  days  before  we  went  to  Paris.  During  that  time  we  probably 
saw  Mr.  Hoover  three  times.  He  went  over  to  Paris  a  little  earlier 
than  we  did,  one  day  earlier.  Over  in  London  we  probably  saw  him 
four  times.  Tlien  we  had  to  go  back  to  London  for  further  confer- 
ences. 
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Senator  Kenton.  How  many  of  these  large  conferences  took  place? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  was  one  in  Lord  Reading's  office,  in  wliich  the 
British  and  ourselves  were  represented  alone.  There  was  another 
at  which  the  French  and  Italian  and  British  were  represented.  That 
was  in  London.  There  was  another  very  large  conference  over  the 
Austrian  tonnage,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  should  he  requisitioned 
in  Paris,  which  ran  for  two  days.  There  was  another  conference  at 
Tour  over  tonnage  requirements  for  the  Army,  which  lasted  one  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  during  all  these  times  was  there  no  discus- 
sion on  any  surplus  pork  or  meat  products  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  those  people  over  there? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  heard  any  such  discussion,  Sena- 
tor, 'except  food  generally.  I  never  heard  Hoover  specify  anything 
about  pork  or  iood. 

Senator  Kenton,  You  did  not  say  anything  about  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  question  of  stabilizing  prices  was  not  dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr.  Logan.  1  never  discussed  that,  but  it  was  a  mere  accident  I  did 
not.  I  mean  there  would  have  been  no  reason  I  could  see  for  not  dis- 
cussing it. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  they  were  not  dis- 
cussed in  all  these  conferences. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  never  discussed  the  actual  work  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The 
only  interest  I  had  was  the  interest  for  which  Mr,  Hurley  brought  me 
there,  the  shipping  interest. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  have  any  connection  of  any  kind  with 
thet  American  International  Corporation? 

Mr,  LooAN.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yon  know  what  that  was,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes.  sir.  That  is  the  organization  that  built  Hog 
Island, 

Senator  Kenton.  Conducted  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  Cor- 
poration was  formed  by  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  it  was  formed  by  a  group  of  financiers. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Hurley  was  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was. 

Senator  Kentok.  I  am  asking  you  if  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  know  that.  But  there  was  a  group  of  finan- 
ciers. 

Senator  Kenton,  Do  yon  not  know  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Lo(!Ax,  Xo,  I  do  not.  There  were  a  number  of  large  financial 
interests  in  New  York  in  that  company.  But  I  do  not  know  who  the 
directors  were. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Hurley  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
company? 

Mr.  Logan.  You  mean  as  a  director,  or  stockholder? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  LooAN,  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it? 

Mr.  Looan.  The  private  management  of  it? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Supervision  in  any  way  as  a  member  of  the 
Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yes, 

Senator  Kbnyon.  I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  LooAN.  The  American  International  Corporation  was  the 
agent  for  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  construction  of  Hog  I^and, 
and  ultimately  in  the  building  of  ships. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  this  man  Brown,  you  say,  Hurley  t^«- 
graphed  or  cabled  to  when  he  was  over  there,  was  (he  intelliguice 
man  of  the  Shipping  Board,  or  of  the  International  Corptantion, 
which ! 

Mr.  Logan.  Of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  yourself  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
American  International  Corporation?- 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Mr.  Hurley,  of  course,  was  very  familiar  with 

it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  But,  of  course,  you  understand.  Senator,  tint 
the  contract  to  the  International  Corporation  was  given  before  Mr. 
Hurley  came  in  tliere.  I  mean,  as  I  understand,  (£e  details  of  (he 
contract  were  all  initiated  and  everything  else  before  Mr.  Hnrl^ 
knew  anything  about  it,  the  site  was  selected,  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  presume  that  is  so. 
That  is  note  important  at  all.  You  represented  the  Standard  Oil 
Co. — a  number  of  these  Standard  Oil  companies? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  wns  a  good  deal  inter- 
ested in  the  Shipping  BoHrd's  policy,  was  it  not.  because  of  the  future 
mechanism  of  ships,  the  burning  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  should  think  ultimately  they  would  be.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  not  considerable  of  a  propaganda  to 
put  oil  burning  machinery  in  shape? 

Mr,  Logan.  So,  no  propaganda.  I  think  the  experts  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  believed  that  money  could  be  saved  by  oil-bui-ning  ships 
instead  of  coal-burning  ships. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  would  determine  that  question? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  has  been  determined. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  be  determined  by  the  Shipping  Boardi 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co,  if  that  would  be  done? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  think  they  have  aii 
ample  market  for  their  oil,  and  certainly  they  have  never  discussed 
the  matter  with  me.  and  I  think,  really.  Senator,  that  is  all  you  want 
to  know.    I  mean,  that  is  what  you  are  really  trying  to  find  out. 

Senator  Kenton.  Exactly. 

Senator  Fkance.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact,  to  correct 
that  answer,  that  while  the  market  for  oil  has  been  very  good  re- 
cently, there  have  been' times  when  companies  have  been  very  much 
embarrassed  because  of  the  surplus  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  LooAN,  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  France.  So  that  it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr,  LooAN,  Yes,  I  think  ultimately  it  will  be. 
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The  CirAiHMAN.  The  market  is  off  a  great  deal.  Gasoline  is  down 
4  cents  in  the  raid-continent  field. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Hurley  about  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  On  what  subject? 

Senator  Kenton.  On  the  subject  of  oil-burning  ships? 

Mr.  LooAN.  IHo,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  see  that  article,  "When  coal  oil 
Johnny  goes  to  sea,"  signed  by  Mr,  Hurley? 

Mr,  Logan.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  good  thing,  to  advantage 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  you  represented  down  here,  if  a 
propaganda  for  oil-burning  machinery  and  oil  burning  in  the  ships 
could  be  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  suppose  it  would. 

Senator  Kenyon,  And  Mr.  Hurley  would  be  the  man  who  would 
determine  that  question? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  whole  Shipping  Board  would  determine  it;  but, 
rather,  they  would  determine  it  through  their  own  experts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Hurley,  consult- 
ing him  about  important  shipping  matters— — 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes, 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  being  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  be 
here — would  naturally  leave  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  in  helping  to  bring  that  about  would  you  not?  I  do  not 
say  you  did,  but  you  would  have  a  chance  by  reason  of  this  bureau 
you  had  here? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes.    But,  Senator 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  is  not  that  the  kind  of  work  your  bureau 
was  doing? 

Mr.  LwiAN.  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  Senator,  I  might  even  say  this, 
that  any  friend  of  yours — if  I  had  a  friend  of  yours  up  for  cross- 
examination,  I  could  say  apparently  the  same  thing  to  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  No,  you  could  not. 

Mr.  Logan.  Does  not  your  friendship  with  Senator  Kenyon  enable 
you  to  get  favors  out  of  him? 

Senator  Kenton,  I  think  he  would  tell  you  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  it  does  not 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  exactly  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  I  am  not  connected  with  any  of  these  con- 
cerns, as  you  are. 

Mr,  Logan.  No;  but  probably  you  as  a  lawyer  have  known  a 
great  many  men  wlio  were,  have  you  not? 

Senator  Kenyon,  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan,  And  when  you  were  in  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
you  not  know  a  great  many  men  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ix)GAN.  Did  you  not  have  some  of  them  as  your  close  personal 
friends  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  I  had  the  hilarious  friendship  of 
any  of  these  people  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  IjOgan.  I  imagine  you  had  some  friend^ips  that  were  very 
dear  to  you,  and  that  you  did  not  betray  your  public  office. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  your  situation  as  to  Mr.  Horley? 

Mr,  LoQAx.  There  lias  never  been  any  occasion  for  Mr.  Hurl^ 
to  betray  anything. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  am  not  saying  there  was.  But  you  had  that 
hind  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hurley,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  LoGAx,  I  am  a  very  wmm  friend  of  Mr.  Hurley's.    ■ 

Senator  Kenvon.  Sneh  a  warm  friend  that  he  took  you  across  the 
ocean  at  Government  expense,  to  furnish  him  some  facts. 

Mr,  LofiAN,  To  do  some  real  work  over  there.  If  you  would  like 
an  example  of  it,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  ai  •»  an  example  of  the  real 
work. 

Senator  Kenyon,  I  would  like  to  know, 

Mr.  LonAN.  Just  as  a  mere  incident  t^t  my  work  over  there,  the 
Army  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  hos- 
pital ship  called  La  France.  La  France  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Army,  taking  wounded  soldiers  back  to  the  United 
States.  Ln  Froiicf  came  into  Brest,  where  arrangement  hod  been 
made  to  place  3,.">00  of  our  wounded  soldiers  on  board,  and  the 
captain  told  the  Army  officei-s  that  he  could  not  take  any  more 
wounded  soldiers  back  to  the  United  States  because  he  had  received 
word  from  his  superiors  that  that  whip  was  to  go  into  the  prisoner 
service,  running  prisoners  from  (icrmany  to  trance.  The  Army 
had  3,500  of  our  men  lying  at  Brest  under  tents,  in  a  very  bad  place. 
They  were  brought  down  there  thinking  they  would  only  be  there 
12,  or  at  the  most,  24  houi-s,  until  the  sliip  arrived.  Army  officers 
worked  in  Paris  for  five  or  six  days  trying  to  get  that  ship  released 
back  to  the  United  States  so  that  these  men  could  be  moved.  They 
had  gone  from  department  to  department,  and  were  unable  to  make 
any  headway.  One  department  would  refer  them  to  another,  until 
finally  tliey  were  told  to  go  to  the  Chamber  of  DeputieSj  where  ques- 
tions were  being  asked  why  those  pi-isoners  were  not  being  returned. 
I  suppose  it  was  that  that  was  causing  this  transfer  from  department 
to  department.  They  finally  came  to  Mr.  Hurley,  and  ilr.  Hurley 
had  some  important  work  to  be  done  that  day,  and  he  turned  this 
over  fn  me.  In  24  hours  I  brought  about  the  release  of  La  France  to 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Kbsyox,  That  was  a  good  piece  of  work, 

Mr.  Ix»;as.  I  think  it  was,  too.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
men  were  dying  there,  I  felt  completely  justified  in  my  trip.  It  was 
the  thing  I  got  the  most  satisfaction  out  of. 

Senator  (ironha.  Did  Mr.  Hoover  know  your  relations  with  these 
corporations  ? 

Mr.  IjOcan.  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  believe  he  did,     I  dont  know. 

Senator  Ghonna.  At  these  conferences  which  you  have  told  us 
about  matters  of  detail  were  not  discussed,  but  simply  a  general 
policy  ? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  take  up  the  question  of  what  govern- 
ments should  be  given  relief?  Was  that  discussed  in  that  confer- 
ence, any  particular  govei-nment? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Yos;  it  was  touched  upon. 

Senator  Gronna,  AVill  you  toil  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr.  IjOOAN,  I  am  doubtful,  frankly — and  I  hope  you  will  advise 
mo  in  tlio  matter — as  to  whether  this  could  possibly  ^o  any  harm  or 
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not.  I  mean  whether  it  is  a  delicate  question  to  refer  to  the  attitude 
of  diflferent  nations  in  Europe  while  these  peace  negotiations  are  on. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  connection  with 
the  Food  Administration  would  have  the  authority  to  carry  on  nego- 
tiations that  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  of  the  United  States  has  the  authority,  and  I  do 
not  think  you,  as  a  member  of  that  delegation 

Mr.  Logan.  I  was  merely  asking  for  advice,  Senator.  ,1  have  no 
hesitancy  in  telling. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  am  only  a  fanner,  and  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are 
pretty  sound  on  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  want 
to  know  about  it  if  you  can  tell  us. 

Mr,  Logan.  I  think  the  questions  and  that  concerned  them  most 
was  the  position  of  such  new  nations  as  the  Jugo-Slav.  Italy,  for 
instance,  is  very  jealous  of  any  aid  furnished  to  these  Jugo-Slavs. 
She  feels  that  if  that  aid  is  furnished,  it  ought  to  be  ftmished 
through  Italy. 

Senator  Geosna.  Was  the  question  whether  we  should  furnish 
anything  to  the  enemy  countries  discussed? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes ;  that  was  discussed,  and  the  understanding  among 
all  the  nations  at  these  various  conferences  was  that  aid  could  be  fur- 
nished, that  the  blockade  should  be  gradually  relaxed,  and  that  Ger- 
many should  pay  cash  for  whatever  she  got. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  these  allied  nations  should  furnish  food  to 
her? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Furnish  food  to  Germany? 

Senator  Gbonna.  Yes.  That  was  no  secret.  It  was  discussed  in 
the  Senate  yesterday,  and  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  the 
committee  to  know  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hurley  in 
that  respect.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me,  I  know,  as  a  member  of  not 
only  this  committee,  but  a  Member,  although  a  humble  one,  of  the 
Senate,  to  know  what  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoover  especially  was  re- 
garding the  matter  of  furnishing  food  or  not  furnishing  food  to 
the  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  Logan.  Every  suggestion  that  I  heard  on  the  other  side  was 
that  ultimately  food  must  be  furnished  to  the  enemy  countries  on 
the  payment  of  cash.  But  considerable  concern  and  uncertainty  was 
shown  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  food  should  be  let  in ;  I  mean 
it  is  going  to  be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  any  government  in 
Germany  or  in  Austria  that  is  able  to  distribute  that  food. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Very  naturally  so ;  but  that  is  the  attitude  of  all 
the  nations? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  of  all  of  them,  and  there 
Seemed  to  be  no  question  but  that  ultimately  they  would  have  to  send 
food  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  of  the  large  accumu- 
lation of  salt  meats  in  England  that  was  not  desired  for  local  con- 
sumption there? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  meant  to  ask  you  about  the  names  of  your 
staff  here.    I  neglected  that  as  we  went  along. 

Mr.  LooAN,  The  head  of  my  of&ce,  my  newspaper  office,  who  does 
nothing  else  but  run  that  office,  is  Edward  C.  Eaeton.    The  man  next 
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to  him  is  Mr,  Bnssett  Blackley.  The  man  next  to  him  is  Thomas 
Luckett,  and  Paul  Saunders. 

Senator  Kentox.  You  have  said,  in  reply  to  Senator  France's 
questions,  that  you  had  no  intimate  particular  fiiend^ps  with  mem< 
bers  of  departments  here. 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  did  not  culti- 
vate the  «Iei)artments,    That  iw  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Senator  Feance.  I  think  that  all  those  general  facta  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  I  said  very  plainly  that  I  knew  a  great  niany 
people  in  Washington, 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  an  intimate  friend,  you  say  of  Mr. 
Hurley? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes, 

Senator  Kenton,  A  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Tumulty  too,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  TjOgan.  Yes.  Anil  of  a  frroat  many  other  people — ^Bepublicana 
and  Democrats.    I  am  a  Republican  myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  criticising.  This  question  is  not  criti- 
cal. I  am  asking  you.  But  you  have  given  a  series  of  dinners  hen 
rather  extensively,  have  you  not?  That  is,  you  have  been  what  is 
known  as  a  pretty  royal  entertainer? 

Mr,  IxK3AK.  No.  sir.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  entertained  more  or  less  officialdom 
here,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan,  We  have  given  some  dinners,  and  we  have  gone  to 
the  theater.  Senator.  I  imagine  vou  have  done  the  same  thing  your- 
self. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  have  time.  I  would  like  to  go  once  in 
a  while. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  myself,  I  might  say,  if  it  is  a  personal  matter,  usually 
manage  to  get  to  bed  pretty  early  at  least  three  times  a  week,  some- 
times as  early  as  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Have  you  not  made  rather  a  practice  of  giving 
dinners  to  officials  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Logan,  No,  I  ha^e  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  ever  given  dinners  at  which  ymi  had 
purchasing  agents  of  the  Army  and  Navy  present? 

Mr.  IjOOAN.  Purchasing  agents? 

Senator  Kenyon,  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan,  I  do  not  know  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  who  they  are! 

Mr.  Logan,  No.  And  I  may  say  I  have  never  had  any  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  any,  other  department  at  any 
(Uiiner.  So  far  as  I  know,  1  know  no  purchasing  agent  of  any  de- 
partment in  Washington. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  make  your  Washington  home  where! 

Mr.  LooAN.  At  the  Willard,  and  I  have  since  I  have  married. 

Senator  Page.  I  iuilyc  yoii  have  tried  to  reach  a  pretty  good  gen- 
eral consensus  of  what  was  fioing  on  around  the  WiHard  and  around 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Logan,  No.    I  do  not  stay  around  the  Willard  very  mndL 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  a  suite  do  you  maintain  at  the  Wil- 
lard, if  that  is  a  fair  question? 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  down  and  visit 
me  any  my  wife  any  time  you  can  spare  the  time,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  very  delightful  apartment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  a  very  extensive  suite  there,  have  you 
nnt^five  or  six  rooms? 

Mr.  Logan,  We  have  four  rooms. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  critical.  I  am  glad  you  can  live  as 
you  do. 

Mr.  Logan.  So  am  I.  And  it  does  away  with  the  servant  problem, 
which  Mi-s.  Logan  tells  me  is  very  desirable.  I  might  say  that  Mrs. 
Loiran  before  she  married  me  lived  much  better  than  she  does  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite  through  with  Mr. 
Logan,  but  it  is  nearly  12  o'clock. 
-    Mr.  Logan.  Can  we  not  go  on  so  that  I  can  get  away? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  not  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  New  York,  I  wish  3'ou 
could  finish  me  up.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  the  Senate  at  12  o'clock, 
and  I  will  not  be  able  to  finish  with  the  witness.  I  dislike  to  keep 
him  over,  but  I  think  we  will  have  to  ask  him  to  come  to-morrow  for 
a  little  while, 

Mr,  LooAN.  Your  wish  is  my  law. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  should  have  used  you  before,  perhaps. 

Mr,  Logan.  It  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  postpone  my  engage- 
ment in  New  York,  I  was  going  to  New  York  to-night.  Inci- 
dentally that  Ik  the  way  I  do  most  of  my  businet^s,  I  spend  most  of 
my  time  out  of  Washington,  not  in  town,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Of  cour.se,  I  do  not  like  to  discommode  the  wit- 
ness. There  may  be  other  members  of  the  committee  who  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  him. 

Senator  France.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  very  important  matter 
up  in  the  Senate,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Kansas  City  who 
is  very  anxious  to  leave  to-night. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Logan  and  take  up  his 
examination  again  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Logan,  About  10  o'clock? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  be  here  at  10  o'clock.  I  am  sorry  we 
could  not  finish  to-day, 

Mr.  LooAN.  Before  you  go.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  questions  you  have  been  directing  to  me  might  be  directed  toward 
a  business  man  or  manufacturer,  or  any  man  engaged  in  his  own 
business  who  came  down  here  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  it. 

Mr.  Logan.  You  were,  I  think,  rather  critical  of  dollar-a-year  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  great  pa- 
triots: some  are  not. 

Mr.  Logan.  Do  you  not  think  the  evil  lies  in  the  advising  of  the 
issuance  of  contracts  in  which  you  have  an  interest  yourself! 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  This  committee  passed  an  amendment  to 
one  of  the  bills  preventing  that.     It  all  depends  on  the  man. 

Mr.  IxiGAN.  That  is  what  I  think. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused.) 
J  01.^69— 19 24 
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Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Geobei,  perhaps  you  had  better  state  your 
business,  whom  vou  represent,  or  wlioni  you  appear  for,  and  now 
you  are  connected,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Geobel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  in  the  banking 
business  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  I  am  a  director  and  stockholder  in 
the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  is  Kansas  City,  Kans.} 

Mr.  Geobel.  Part  of  it  is  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  part  of  it  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  this  honorable 
committee  in  regard  to  service  rendered  by  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards before  and  since  it  was  largely  owned  by  the  Morris  family. 
I  have  handled  a  great  deal  of  livestock  in  the  last  30  years,  and 
have  been  a  shipper  to  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.  I  have  also 
loaned  money  on  cattle  in  the  southwest  for  the  last  35  years  quite 
extensively  for  a  small  man.  and  in  that  way  Jiave  come  in  touch 
with  the  producers  of  livestock.  The  service  before  the  Morris  in- 
terests became  large  stockholders  was  not  as  deficient  as  it  has  been 
since. 

The  Chairman,  Were  the  packing  plants  as  efficient  as  they  are 
now? 

Mr.  Geobel.  The  packing  plants  have  always  been  quite  efficient, 
Senator.  Of  course,  efficiency  is  an  evolution.  Perhaps  they  aw 
more  efficient  to-day  than  they  ever  have  been  before,  because  tiiey 
have  been  called  on  to  do  things  during  this  war  that  none  of  ib 
would  have  thought  would  have  been  possible  of  accomplishment. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  previous  to 
this  time  was  that  about  one-half  of  the  railroads  entering  those 
stockyards  would  unload  their  cattle  and  hogs  quite  a  ways  from  the 
sale  pens,  costing  quite  a  long  drive  of  the  stock,  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience,  caused  considerable 
shrinkage,  and  in  winter  when  it  was  icy.  especially  in  driving  hMS, 
would  cause  a  great  many  trips.  When  I  was  invited  to  go  on  ue 
board,  5  years  ago,  I  made  a  statement  that  I  would  go  on  tlM 
board  only  with  an  understanding  that  these  drawbacks  to  the  yards 
would  be  eliminated,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, after  the  I'eorganization  of  the  companv,  a  plan  was  outlined 
to  connect  the  north  and  south  yards  by  a  railroad  so  that  these  can 
of  stock  would  be  switched,  it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  under  the 
tracks  of  two  railroads,  and  we  naturally  met  opposition  frona  those 
roads.  It  took  us  two  years  before  we  finally  were  accorded  the 
right  by  the  courts  and  utility  commissions  of  'Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
tunnel  under  those  two  railroads  and  get  facilities  to  unload  all  the 
stock  that  arrived  in  Kansas  City  as  near  the  ^ale  pens  as  possible. 
We  have  just  completed  those  improvement. 

The  old  hog  house  was  rather  dilapidated,  and  we  have  been  cwi- 
structing  a  new  concrete  hog  house,  with  four  floors,  which,  when 
completed,  which  will  be  in  a  few  months,  will  have  a  capacity  oo 
the  sale  floor  of  35,000  hogs  per  day,  with  six  scales  connected  with 
it,  and  so  located  that  the  stock  can  be  weighed  in  the  very  shortest 
time,  without  having  to  leave  them  in  the  alley,  and  have  a  continual 
shrinkage.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  while  previoos  to 
five  years  ago  no  packer  had  any  interest,  that  is,  controlling  interest, 
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in  the  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.,  the  fact  that  the 
Morris  people  acquired  a  large  interest  in  the  stock  of  that  company 
has  made  for  a  betterment  of  the  service  of  that  yard  in  every  way. 
On  account  of  the  drought  this  fall  wo  had  enornioiiH  nins  oi  stock 
in  Kansas  City. 

It  perhaps  might  be  of  some  interest  to  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  tell  you  that  during  September  we  handled  476,000  cattle 
and  calves  alone.  Of  coui-se,  there  was  some  complaint  abont  not 
having  enough  hands  to  handle  this  enormous  amount  of  cattle  as 
expeditiously  as  the  shipper  would- have  desired.  But  on  account  of 
the  war  conditions,  the  scarcity  of  help,  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
more  hands  than  we  did  get.  In  fact,  we  paid  any  kind  of  price  in 
order  to  get  help,  and  the  stuff  was  handled  without  any  serious 
delay.  Of  course,  the  railroads  were  handicapped  on  account  of  the 
enormous  traffic,  and  so  was  every  interest  connected  with  the  live- 
stock industry  at  Kansas  City  handicapped. 

In  regard  to  the  packers  owning. an  interest  in  stockyards,  I  just 
.  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  these 
facts:  Stockyards  must  either  be  owned  by  the  railroads,  by  the 
producers  of  live  stock,  or  the  packers,  or  the  buyers  of  live  stock, 
because  they  are  not  all  packers— or  by  people  who  have  no  interest 
in  any  of  these  activities.  Railroad  management  of  stockyards  has 
proven  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  GEOBEr„  Wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  was  tried  at  Omaha 
for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  unsatisfactory  at  Omaha? 

Mr,  Geobel.  Yes;  and  nt  St.  Paul,  I  think,  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  unsatisfactory  there? 

Mr.  Geobei..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  business  there? 

Mr.  Geobeu  No.  The  very  nature  of  the  railroad  service  would 
be  such  that  they  would  have  to  be  owned  jointly  by  the  railroads 
that  deliver  stock  to«these  yards,  and  each  would  perhaps  be  anxious 
to  get  in  first,  and  the  other  roads  would  be  left  out.  As  it  is,  the 
stockyards  own  the  terminal  facilities,  and  have  their  own  switching 
crews,  until  the  Government  took  them  over,  and  it  is  naturally  to 
their  interest  to  get  the  stock  unloaded  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  not  be  the  interest  of  anybody  who 
owned  the  stockyards? 

Mr,  Geobel.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Senator,  if  you  will  jtist  indulge 
me  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well, 

Mr.  Oeobei..  It  would  be  an  ideal  proposition  if  the  raisei-s  of 
live  stock  could  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stockyards  with  the 
buyers.  But  the  producers  of  live  stock  are  so  scattered  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  together  to  take  enough  stock  in  the  stock- 
yards to  have  any  real  interest  in  it.  The  buyers  of  live  stock  are 
also  interested  in  keeping  up  the  yards  and  giving  better  facilities, 
looking  to  the  expedition  of  the  business  more  than  dividends,  while 
any  one  connected  with  neither  of  these  industries  would  naturally 
only  be  looking  for  the  dividends.  The  Kansas  City  stockyards  were 
owned  by  individuals  before  1913,  and  the  management  did  not  keep 
lip  with  the  demands  of  the  market  in  improvements.    Just  to  show 
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you,  for  five  years  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Morris  people 
of  n  considerable  interest  in  the  yards,  the  average  expenditures  for 
improvements  were  $50,000. 

The  Chairman,  A  year? 

Mr.  Geobel.  a  year.  Since  then  it  has  been  $300,000  a  year.  For 
the  first  two  years  after  the  change  we  paid  no  dividends  on  Uie 
common  stock  at  all,  and  the  last  three  years  we  have  paid  5  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Senator  Thompson.  Were  any  dividends  paid  on  the  common 
stock  before  the  packers  got  it? 

Mr,  Geobel.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding.  I  did  not  own  any 
stock  at  that  time,  and  that  is  only  a  general  impression  that  I  have. 
I  would  not  be  positive  of  that. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  packers  owning  an  interest  in  a  stock- 
yard gives  them  an  undue  advantage  in  purchasing  live  stock.  As  a 
shipper  of  live  stock,  and  interest^  in  the  raisers  .of  live  stock,  be- 
cause I  have  loaned  them  money  largely,  I  have  never  seen  any  in- 
dication of  this.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be.  It  is  an  opaa 
market.  The  farmer  or  stock  raiser  consigns  his  stock  usually  to 
a  commission  man,  although  he  can  consign  it  to  himself,  and  some- 
times does.  But  he  generally  turns  it  over  to  a  commission  firm 
before  he  sells.  All  me  jobbers  are  buying  there.  There  must  be 
at  least  50  shippers  who  purchase  live  stock  tuere  for  eastern  butchers 
and  eastern  concerns.  At  least  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that  an 
shipped  to  the  Kansas  City  stoclnards  are  sold  to  feeders,  going 
bacK  into  the  country,  not  tiandled  by  the  packers  at  all,  and  fre 
quently  the  packers  and  the  feeders  are  very  strong  competitors.  I 
know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  a  number  of  times  that  ilie 
packer  would  outbid  me  on  a  bunch  of  cattle  that  I  would  like  to 
have  taken  back  to  the  country,  to  my  farm,  but  they  were  stnHiger 
bidders,  would  bid  more  for  the  cattle  than  I  could  to  feed  them. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  would  want  them  for  butchering? 

Mr.  Geobel.  Yes.  I  have  heard  it  charged  that  perhaps  a  packer 
having  an  interest  in  the  stockyards  would  delay  the  weighing  of  cat- 
tle. But  the  yard  hands  do  not  know  who  the  cattle  are  sold  to 
as  they  go  to  the  scales,  have  not  any  idea,  have  no  knowledge.  In 
fact,  that  is  not  disclosed  until  the  cattle  are  weighed. 

The  Chairman.  What  motive  could  the  packers  have  for  delaying 
weighing  ? 

Mr.  Geobel.  So  that  the  cattle  might  shrink. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  rid  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Geobel,  Yes,  That  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  all  these  years  I  have  shipped  stock  to  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards,  the  slowness  with  which  we  could  get  to  the  scalea. 
When  I  became  a  director,  at  the  very  first  meeting  I  insisted  that 
the  scale  facilities  l>e  increased,  that  the  viaducts  to  the  sodes  be 
built  so  that  the  cattle  from  any  part  of  the  sales  pen  could  readily 
get  to  the  scales,  and  to  get  away  from  the  scales  when  they  wen 
weighed. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  a  director? 

Mr.  Geobel.  Five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  Morris  acquired  control? 

Mr.  Geobel.  Yes.  My  recommendations  have  invariably  bea 
carried  out. 
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We  handled  at  the  yards  last  year  161,000  cars  of  live  stock.  That 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous  businees  that  is  done  there. 
I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  yards,  because  my 
^'uipathies  are  all  with  the  men  who  ship  cattle  there,  and  ray  in- 
fldence  on  the  board  of  directors  is  to  get  some  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  cattle  and  hogs  properly  after  they  get  there. 

Senator  Thompson.  About  how  extensive  is  your  dealing  with  the 
shipper  ? 

Mr.  Geobel,  I  have  probably  loaned  as  much  money  on  small 
bunches  of  cattle  as  any  man  in  Kansas.  I  do  not  make  a  specialty 
of  the  big  range  loans,  but  my  specialty  is  loaning  to  the  fellow 
who  feeds  one  or  two  or  three  carloads  of  cattle  over  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Senator  Thompson."  In  money,  about  how  extensive  has  that  been?  ^ 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  suppose  that  I  carry,  the  year  around,  on  an  average, 
two  and  half  million  dollars  of  that  class  of  loans,  or  perhaps  nearer 
three  million. 

The  Chairman.  Do  anv  of  the  packing  houses  own  stock  in  your 
bank? 

Mr,  GoEBEL.  No;  not  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Not  a  dollar,  and  never  have.  All  of  the  packers  do 
business  in  our  bank,  because  it  is  the  largest  bank  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  the  packing  houses  are  all  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
But  I  do  it  on  strictly  business  principles.  ,  The  packers  are  all  large 
borrowers.  aniJ  I  usually  loan  them  our  limit.  I  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  any  of  the  packing  houses.  But,  it  is  said,  when  the  live- 
stock shipper  ^ets  to  the  Kansas  City  market  he  has  to  sell  to  the 
(acker.  That  is  not  always  true.  There  are  a  lot  of  shippers  who 
uy  live  stock.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  packer  has  to  buy,  too, 
because  he  has  to  keep  his  packing  plants  going.  And  the  packing 
plant  operated  much  below  its  capacity  is  not  a  profitable  proposition- 
Senator  NoRRis.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  stocit  not  bought  by  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Nokris.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent  the  packers  bought 
of  the  stock  last  year? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  really  do  not.  I  suppose  of  the  hogs  they  probably 
bought  85  per  cent. 

Senator  Norkis.  How  much  of  the  cattle? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  will  say  around  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  What  becomes  of  the  other  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  goes  back  to  the  country, 
Kansas  City  stockyards  is  the  largest  stock  feeder  in  the  world. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  been  told  that  the  records  show  that  the 
t>ackers  buy  98  per  cent  of  the  stock  that  is  sold  in  Kansas  City.  Is 
ihat  true? 

Mr,  GoEBEL.  That  can  not  possibly  be  true,  because,  as  I  say,  an 
>normous  number  of  cattle  goes  back  to  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  buy  98  per  cent  of  those  that  do  not 
?o  to  the  country? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Of  cattle,  I  would  say  not,  unless,  of  course,  these 
'rder  buyers  are  really  packer  buyers,  small  packers  located  at  other 
ilaces. 
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Seniitor  Norris.  What  becomes  of  the  stock  that  is  bought  to  be 
slaughtered  that  the  packers  do  not  buy?    Who  does  buyf 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  say,  the  packers  are  not  all  located  at  the  Kansas 
Citv  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  They  would  be  packers. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes ;  small  packers, 

Senator  Norrib.  They  might  be  small  packers  or  big  pactrers? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  was  talking  about  the  Big  Five, 

Senator  Norhis,  What  is  the  name  of  your  bank? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  The  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Senator  Norkis,  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEL,  In  Kansas  City,  Kans. ;  6th  and  Minnesota  Avenue. 

Senator  Norris.  How  near  the  stockyard? 

Mr.  (toebei„  I  should  say  a  half  a  mile ;  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
II  mile. 

Senator  Norris,  Do  any  of  the  packers  own  stock  in  the  bank? 

Ml'.  GoEBEt..   No. 

Senator  Norris,  Do  anv  of  the  big  packers  make  deposits  there? 

Mr.  GoEBEL,  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Carry  ;iccounts  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  (toebel.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris,  You  loan  money  to  all  the  packers? 

Mr.  (ioEBEL.  I  loan  money  to  all  of  them. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  $0,000;  50  shares. 

Senator  Norris,  Did  yon  pay  par  for  that? 

Mr,  (ioEBEi,.  No,    I  think  I  paid  $85.    It  is  quoted  ni-ound  $80  now. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  flic  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Goebel,  There  is  two  and  a  half  million  of  common  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  of  preferred  ? 

Mr,  GoebeIj,  I  think  there  is  seven  million.  These  figures  are  esti- 
mated, Senator, 

Senator  Norris.  Seven  million  preferred? 

Mr.  (ioEBEL.  Seven  million  prefeiTcd,  I  think. 

Senator  Norris,  That  would  niiike  about  nine  million  and  a  half 
all  together? 

Mr,  (ioEBEL,  Yes. 

Senator  Xorhis.  Does  that  cjipital  stock  repi-esent  that  much  cash 
paid  in? 

Mr,  GoRBF.i-  I  think  the  value  of  the  yards  to-day  is  perhaps  fully 
what  the  capital  stock  is. 

Senator  Norris.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question.  How  much  of 
that  capital  stock  was  paid  in  in  cash? 

Mr.  (lOEBKi..  Originally,  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Senator  Norris.  Or  at  any  other  time?  This  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased at  various  times,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  suppose  so,  but  not  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  any  of  that  stock  given  to  Morris  as  a  gift  ? 

Mr.  GoEHEL.  I  understand  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Or  any  of  the  other  packers? 

Mr.  GoEBEi..  No,  The  only  bonus  the  packers  got,  the  old  yards 
(jave  them  some  ground. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  packers  are  interested  in  this 
stockyard ! 

Mr,  GoisEL.  Just  the  Morris  family. 

Senator  N'orris.  You  became  a  director  at  the  time  Morris 
bought  in? 

Mt.  Goebel.  Yes. 

Senator  NoRBia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  elected  by  the  Morris 
interests,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  suppose  soj  yes. 

Senator  NoRRia.  You  could  not  hold  your  position  as  director  with- 
out their  consent,  could  you? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  No.  They  can  put  me  out  any  time.  However,  I  want 
to  be  clear  in  this  matter.  When  I  was  invited  to  go  on  the  board  I 
told  them  I  wanted  them  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  was  not  a 
*'  Me-too,"  director. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  the  shippers,  for  whom  you  speak,  you  say, 
mostly,  and  in  whom  you  are  mostly  interested,  agree  with  you  that 
the  packers  ought  to  own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  RoEBEL.  I  have  never  hearci  any  complaint  from  a  single  one 
about  the  ownership  of  the  Morris  people  in  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Norhis.  You  have  heard  a  good  many  of  them  commend  it  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  commend  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  not  a  commission  man? 

Mr,  GoEBEL,  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  the  commission  men  in  accord  with  you  that 
the  packers  ought  to  own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  GoERF.L.  I  do  not  think  that  the  commission  men  care  very 
much  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  they  get  the  service. 

Senator  Norris.  Ostensibly,  at  least,  they  attend  to  the  shipments, 
mostly  ? 

Mr.  OoEBEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Seiintoi'  Norris.  Did  yon  hejir  the  I'esohition  read  into  the  record 
here  the  other  day  of  the  national  convention  of  these  commission 
men.  in  which  they  unanimously  said  that  the  ownei-ship  of  the  stock- 
yards should  be  divorced  entirely  from  [tacker  control  ? 

Ml-.  GoEBEL.  No:  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  resolution. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  in  attendance  at  the  bankers'  convention 
at  Kansas  City  when  tliis  question  man  from  the  southwest  part  of 
the  country  introduced  a  resolution  practically  demanding  that  the 
packers  sliould  not  control  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  GoEisEi..  I  was  tliere.  But  the  resolution  was  that  the  whole 
live-stock  industry  should  be  investigated. 

Senator  Norris.  You  know  what  happened  to  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEi_  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Norris.  That  was  a  convention  of  bankers  from  all  over  the 
country? 

Mr.  GocBEL.  From  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Norris.  The  bankers  were  opposed  to  that  investigation? 

Mr.  GoEBEi.,  No.     The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Senator  Norris.  It  was  withdrawn  the  next  day  after  it  was  intro- 
duced? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 
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Senator  Norkis.  W&s  it  not  withdrawn  because  there  was  so  much 
opposition  from  the  large  bankers  in  various  places  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  pressure  enough  on  the  introducer  to  withdraw  iti 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  No.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  was  vice  president 
of  the  American  Bnnkei-s'  Association  at  that  time.  The  mover  of 
this  resolution,  a  gentleman  from  St.  Angelo,  Tex. — I  do  not  thinJt 
of  his  name  just  now;  it  has  escaped  me— — 

Senator  Norris.  His  name  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  He  introduced  a  resolution.  ITnder  the  rules  it  had  to 
lie  over  until  the  time  for  resolutions  was  reached. 

Senator  Norris,  Did  he  not  himself  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
committee?    It  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  It  was  i-efeiTed  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  we  had  had  so  much  trouble  »bout 
excliange  rates,  and  were  in  such  a  turmoil,  that  it  would  not  be  good 
])olicy  to  start  on  the  discussion  of  that  kind  of  a  resolution,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  the  next  afternoon  got  up  and  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  resolution. 

Senator  Norris.  And  it  was  withdi-awn* 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes, 

Senator  Norris,  Did  you  hear  tlie  letter  read  into  the  i-ecord  here 
fho  other  day,  taken  from  the  packers'  files,  in  which  the  representa- 
tive of  the  packers  told  how  that  was  done? 

Ml-.  GOEREI,,   No. 

Senator.  Norris.  And  he  got  various  bankers  interested  to  induce 
the  man  to  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  GoEBEi^  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Tiiompsox.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  All  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is  that  I  have  observed 
the  workings  of  the  stockyards  before  and  since  the  Morris  family 
obtained  control  of  them. 

Senator  Thompsox.  How  long  have  you  been  in  busines  in  Kansas 
City? 

Sir.  GoEBEL.  I  have  been  in  business  in  Kansas  Citv  22  years.  I 
have  been  in  the  banking  business  within  40  miles  of  Kansas  City 
for  33  years. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  were  president  of  the  National  Bankers* 
Association? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes:  I  was  president  of  the  National  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation for  one  year. 

My  observation  is  that  the  yards  have  been  handled  veri-  mnch 
better  since  the  change  of  management.  I  have  never  yet  lieard  at 
any  Imard  of  directors'  nieoting  anybody  state  that  Mr.  Tklorris  would 
like  so  and  so.  Every  question  of  improvements  comes  before  the 
board  of  directors  and  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

Senator  Norris.  Morris  selects  nil  the  board  of  directors,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  GoEiiEi,.  They  are  independent  men.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
give  the  names? 

Senator  Norris.  Certainly.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them  in  the 
record. 
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Mr.  GoEBEL.  The  directors  are  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  formerly  of  Bos- 
n,  but  now  New  York,  but  who  never  attends.  I  have  never  seen 
m. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  institution  is  he  connected  1 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  think  he  is  with  the  Chase  National  Bank  now. 
Senator  Norris.  You  know  that  is  a  packer  bank,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  No;  I  do  not;  but  it  may  be.     The  other  directors 
e  W.  T.  Kemper. 
Senator  Nobris.  Who  is  lie? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  He  is  connected  with  tlie  Southwest  National  Bank 
Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  which  the  packers  do  not  own 
dollar's  worth  of  stock. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  tou  know  whether  Mr.  Kemper  was  active  in 
vinp  to  prevent  the  6oland  resolution  from  passing? 
Mr.  GoEBEL,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  That  sorne  letter  or  telegram  was  put  in  the  rec- 
d  from  him? 
Mr.  GoEBEL,  It  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  was,  but  I  know 
r.  Kemper  verv  well. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  E.  F.  Swinney,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
'  Kansas  City :  K.  L.  Jarboe.  jr.,  president  of  the  National  Bank — 
Morris  bank;  Mr.  W,  H.  Weeks,  who  is  the  manager. 
Senator  Norbis.  Who  devotes  his  time  to  it? 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  Has  he  any  other  business? 

Mr.  GoEBEt.  No.     Mr.  O.  L.  Waite  also  devotes  his  time  to  it. 
>lin  E,  Thayer,  jr..  I  suppose  of  Boston.     I  have  never  met  him. 
Senator  Norbis.  He  has  never  lieen  there  ? 
Mr,  GoEBEL,  No.    And  myself. 

Senator  Xorris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  director  are  practically 
1  bankers? 

Mr,  Goebei-  Yes.  except  the  men  actively  engaged  in  business  there. 
Senator  Nokris.  And  those  two  men.  the  other  members  of  the 
lard.  I  suppose,  select  them  to  transact  business,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

The  ('hairman.  There  are  no  producer's  on  the  board? 
Mr,  GoEBEL.  No,  there  are  no  producers  on  the  board.    I  wish  there 
ere.    What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  while  all  the  packers  do  busi- 
!ss  with  our  bank,  the  producers  of  live  stocjk  do  at  least  25  times 
ore  than  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  The  business  they  do  is  meetly  in  borrowing 
oney  of  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes,  mostly  borrowing  money,  a  good  many  through 
cal  banks,  a  good  many  direct.  I  have  a  good  many  clients  to  whom 
lend  mone3'  in  Kansas  City  with  whom  I  have  (lone  business  for 
)  years. 

Senator  Nobris.  A  good  deal  of  the  loans  are  made  through  the 
strumentality  of  some  local  bank? 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  rediscount  the  paper? 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes.    But  we  check  it  up  and  oecome  acquainted  with 
le  men  themselves.    We  have  a  man  in  the  field  for  that  purpose. 
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Senator  Nobris.  How  many  of  ihe  producers  have  money  on  de- 
posit in  your  bank,  if  any} 

Mr.  GosBSL.  That  would  be  hard  to  say ;  a  hundred  or  more. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  there  a  good  many! 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes,  quite  a  number. 

Senator  Nobris.  Most  of  the  business  connections  you  have  wiUi 
the  producers  of  stock  are  in  loaning  money  to  themi 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  an  instance — ^it  is  too  vague  in 
my  memory  for  me  to  make  it  very  distinctr— where  one  bank  in 
Kansas  City  gave  away  the  fact  to  the  packers  that  a  large  producer 
carried  considerable  loans  with  the  bank,  and  he  was  an  anti-packing 
house  man  in  the  live  stock  association,  and  was  having  a  great  deil 
of  trouble  in  getting  credit! 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  You  are  referring  to  Mr.  Landrigrin? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  GOEBEL.  I  have  heard  something  of  that.  But  {o  my  own 
knowledge  I  know  that  Mr.  Landrigrin  s  credit  in  one  bank  in  Kan- 
sas City  IS  almost  unlimited  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Thei'e  are  two  factions,  are  there  not,  in  the  lire 
stock  association,  a  propacking  and  an  antipacking  faction! 

Mr.  (lOEBEL.  I  suppose  so: 

The  Ckaikmax.  You  have  heai-d  that,  have  you  not? 

Ml".  (ioEBEi..  Ych;  I  have  heard  tluit,  niul  that  would  be  natural. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN,  You  stiite<l  you  diil  not  know  anything  about  anv 
grievances  on  tho  part  of  any  of  the  producei-s,  that  tliej'  are  all 
ploasL'd. 

Mr.  (i<>KHi;i..  I  did  not  siiy  that  thcv  are  all  pleased.  As  I  said,  I 
liiivi'  heard  a  lot  oi  cdmiilaints  during  Ihe  last  throe  or  four  months 
on  aci*')iii!t  (^f  llie  iusulliciency  of  the  f-ervice.  But  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  abiionnal  run.  and  tlu-  iuipo.'^sibility  of  getting  enough 
help.    It  was  a  war  <(>ndition. 

The  CiiAiK.MAN.  Then  y<m  did  not  hear  any  complaint  extending 
through  tliose  five  years  on  the  part  of  the  prodncei's? 

ilc.  <iui:nKi..  A'eiy  little  complaint,  .  1  have  talked  with  a  good 
many. 

The  (iiAimiAN.  They  uiakt-  (]uite  a  good  deal  of  coinplaint,  and 
Ihis  invcHtigatiou  that  whs  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  (in  accoiuit  oi  (he  grievance-^  on  the  part  of  ))roduccrs. 
and  yet  yon  say  you  know  nothing  about  that? 

>Ir.  (ioKiiKi..  I  know  in  a  geueral  way.  ISut  to  my  personal  obser- 
vation tliere  hu^  heeu  very  little  ciiinplniut  biougbt,  and  I  expect  I 
am  perh:i|)s  aeqiiaiiiled  with  as  iiiauy  cattlemen  in  Kansaf^  as  the 
average  man  wonld  be.  at  least. 

The  CnAiiiMAS,  Then,  if  the  priidueei-s,  had  any  real  grievances- 
yon  do  not  know  it? 

Mr,  (tOp:bel.  No. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  And  you  would  not  he  in  a  situation  to  correct 
those  grievances  unless  you  know  it.  would  you! 

Ml".  Cokuki,.  Wait  a  minute.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of 
complaint  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  because  the  cow  carcasses 
wore  discriminated  against.  But  that  complaint  was  more  against 
t-he  purchasing  agents*  department  of  the  Army,  because  they  made 
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their  requirement  for  steers  carcasses,  and  consequently  the  cow  sit- 
uation has  been  discriminated  against — unjustly.  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  case  would  fall  under  it  about  50  pounds, 
would  they  not! 

Mr,  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norms.  What  pi-oportion  of  the  cattle  shipped  into  Kan- 
sas City  are  shipped  in  by  the  men  who  produce  the  stock,  and  what 
proportion  are  shipped  in  by  local  buyers  throughout  the  country ! 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  would  not  venture  to  state.  But  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  the  local  buyer  is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

Senator  Norhis.  It  is  gradually  coming  to  the  point  where  the 
owner  himself  ships  them  in  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  cooperative  associations.  I  have 
been  a  continuous  advocate  of  cooperation  by  farmei-s  in  marketing. 

Senator  Sorris.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  would  carry  that  to  its 
logical  conclusion  that  they  would  have  to  control  the  stockyards? 

Air.  GoEBEL.  Absolutely,  That  wouhl  be  the  ideal  situation.  But 
you  have  to  educate  the  grower  of  ll^e^toek  before  you  can  reach  that 
\-('i-y  desirable  point. 

Senator  Xorris.  Fellows  who  are  in  these  associations  are  anxious, 
as  :i  iiile,  to  dn  that,  are  they  not,  in  your  observation? 

.\[r.  GoEBEL.  Yes,  sir.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  invited  to 
niiikc  iin  address  on  rural  credits  before  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Kansas  at  its  January  meeting,  which  is  always  a  large 
giitiipring  of  farmers.  In  that  address  I  advocated  cooperative 
eleviitors  i\t  every  station,  eventually  terminal  elevators,  and  I  told 
tbcni  Ihcn  that  if  the  farmers  and  the  men  of  Kansas  had  invested 
ihc  money  that  they  have  in  oil  stocks  and  things  of  that  sort  and 
Imilt  11  packing  bouse  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards,  they  could 
have  tluiroughly  tested  out  the  ability  of  cooperation  at  just  what 
the  \i']g  pucker  is  doing. 

The  CiiAiiiM.\N,  Dn  you  not  think  that  is  a  probable  course  of 
evolution? 

Mr.  (joEBEL.  Yes.  And  I  told  them  then  that  whenever  they  got 
rt'iuiy  lo  build  a  packing  house  at  Kansas  City.  I  would  see  that 
they  got  the  ground  to  build  it  on  from  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards.    M'e  liave  two  independent  packing  companies  now. 

The  CiiAiiniAN.  IVhat  are  they? 

Mr.  (4iiEi!Ei.,  The  Ruddy  and  the  Cochran.  AVe  built  a  cuttle  chute 
Id  the  Ruddy  plant  before  it  was  ready.  We  leased  to  tlie  Cochran 
plant  iill  tJie  ground  they  needed,  all  they  wanted,  at  a  rental  of  a 
iliillar  a  year  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

The  CnAiiiMAN.  Are  ttiey  really  independent  f 

Mr.  GoEiiEi^  Absolutely  independent. 

TJie  CiiAiHMAN.  It  was  said  here  by  a  witness  the  other  day  that 
with  some  different  ownership  of  the  stockyards  new  packing  con- 
cerns might  be  encouraged  to  establish  plants  there,  and  that  that 
would  provide  a  better  and  a  more  competitive  market  which  would 
inure  to  the  advantage  of  producers.  Do  you  thitik  that  might 
possibly  follow ; 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  The  point  is  this,  Senator,  as  far  as  competition  is 
concerned:  the  price,  after  all,  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand,  except  during  wartime. 

The  Chairman.  Even  then. 
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Mr.  GoEBEL.  We  say  competition.  Here  I  have  a  lot  of  fat  cattle 
in  the  vards.  Packer  buyers  come  out  and  look  at  them.  They  are 
experts.  TIiov  know  about  what  a  steer  will  dress.  They  know 
about  what  they  are  going  to  get  for  it,  and  their  bids  must  neces- 
sarily be  pretty  near  the  same,  just  varied  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
particular  buver.  Some  man  might  think  he  will  drees  58.  and  some 
nther  man  might  think  he  will  dress  55.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
independent  packing  plants  you  have,  the  buyers  of  those  concerns 
will  act  on  the  same  idea. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  And  will  gravitate  toward  the  same  point* 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Toward  the  same  price.  You  take  the  grain  prices. 
I  went  over  the  other  day  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City  to 
buy  a  carload  of  corn  for  feeding  some  hogs  on  my  farm,  and  I 
looked  over  the  samples.  I  paid  two  cents  premium  for  a  car  of  No. 
3  corn  because  it  just  suited  me. 

The  Chaihman.  When  did  you  leave  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Friday  night. 

The  Chairmax.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  down? 

Mr.  GoEBEi^  I  heard  about  this  bill,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  they  asked  me  to  come — not  the  board  of  directors, 
but  just  the  executive  committee. 

Senator  Thompson.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  GoEBEL,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair>ian,  Your  dividends  aggregated  5  per  cent  on  all  your 
stock  last  year? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  surplus? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  We  earned  about  $285,000  more  than  the  div-idends 
and  it  v/ent  right  back  into  improvements.  We  will  have  to  borrow 
money  this  year  to  complete  the  improvements  I  spoke  to  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  ownership  and 
operation  would  bo  a  success? 

Mr.  GoEBBL.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairslvn.  And  you  do  not  think  the  railroad  ownership  and. 
operation  would  be  a  success? 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  do  not.  1  think  the  ownership  of  stockyards  should 
be  lodged  with  the  men  who  are  interested  in  efficient  service  rather 
than  in  just  dividends. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  owned  by  either  the 
packing  houses  or  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  GoEBEL,  Or  by  both. 

The  CiiA]R.MAN,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  require 
that  representatives  of  tlie  producers  and  a  representative  of  the 
Government  should  sit  in  yoin-  board  of  directors'  meetings? 

Mr.  GoEBEi^  We  are  supervised  by  the  Government  now.  They 
have  inspectors  there  all  the  time  who  make  suggestions,  and  then 
we  have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Senator  Thompson.  Did  you  state  what  the  dividend  on  the 
stock  was? 

Mr,  GoEBEL.  Five  per  cent.  All  the  earnings  over  and  above  that 
liave  gone  back  into  improvements  in  the  yards  and  will  continue  to 
do  so, 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION   {jANDART  21,  IBlfl). 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HE.  6E0B0E  A.  SOBHEL,  OF  0.  A.  HOEMEL,  FOSK 
PACKEBS,  AUSTm,  HINN. 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  I  started  our  pres- 
ent business  in  1892,  under  the  firm  name  or  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

The  Chairman  {Senator  Gore  in  the  chair).  And  you  are  George 
A.  Hormel  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir.  We  started  in  a  small  way,  and  in  1900  we 
incorporated.  In  1902  we  killed  610  hogs  for  the  year,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  our  last  year's  husiness  reached  something  over  $24,000,000. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Colver  to  testify  before  the 
committee  of  the  House,  and  I  wrote  back  that  I  preferred  not  to 
appear.  He  wrote  a  second  time  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  come, 
and  about  that  time  there  was  an  article  in  the  paper  that  Mr.  Mur- 
dock  made  a  statement  before  a  committee  that  the  packers  would 
put  me  out  of  business  in  five  years. 

Senator  Gronna,  Is  that  Mr,  Murdock  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  HoRMFX.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  here  to  correct  that. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Murdock  did  not  intentionally  wish  to  do  me 
a  wrong,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  has  caused  me  a  considerable  injury, 
the  extent  of  which  I  will  not  be  able  to  determine  until  later  on.  As 
an  example,  the  company  wanted  to  put  out  a  little  more  preferred 
stock,  in  order  to  add  to  our  present  capital,  which  nearly  every  in- 
dustry in  the  country  finds  necessary  to  do  now  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  confront  us.  On  one  side  of  the  paper  I  am  soliciting 
my  friends'  and  neighbors'  investments  in  our  preferred  stock,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  column  of  news  that  has  been  copied  from 
other  papers,  saying  that  the  packers  are  in  a  position  to  put  me  out 
of  busmess,  and  that  the  possible  life  of  my  business  is  only  five  years. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Murdock  is  decidedly  wrong  in  making 
such  a  statement, .  Just  at  this  time 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  packers  have  not 
got  power  to  do  it,  or  have  not  go  the  disposition  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Hormel.  They  have  not  got  the  disposition,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  the  power.    I  will  take  my  chances  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  Mr.  Murdock's  utterance  did  you  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  but  you  do  not  think  the  packing  houses  could 
do  enough  more  harm  to  you  to  put  you  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  The  packing  houses  up  to  this  time  have  not  done 
me  an  injury,  which  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to 
build  up  the  business  from  nothing  to  its  present  proportions. 

Now.  then,  the  matter  of  credit  to  the  little  packers  is  worth  more 
than  the  actual  investment,  more  than  the  actual  invested  capital;  a 
good  line  of  credit  and  the  confidence  of  the  bank  is  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  over  these  uncertain  times.  As  yet  I  am  unable  to  determine 
what  the  position  of  these  diflferent  banks  is  going  to  be,  what  their 
attitude  is  going  to  be  if  they  read  an  article  of  that  kind. 
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Senator  Norris,  Have  any  of  the  banks  intimated  to  you  that  they 
would  have  to  withdraw  credit  on  account  of  that  articlef 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  No,  sir ;  but  my  friends  have  told  me  at  home  that 
there  has  not  been  time  to  have  the  effect  of  that  yet. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  it? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  Just  last  week. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  the  banks,  being 
acquainted  with  the  financial  standing  of  everybody,  and  particularly 
the  standing  of  the  packers,  including  yourself,  would  pass  on  your 
application  without  regard  to  what  Mr.  Murdock  or  I  or  any  other 
man  might  say  of  your  credit? 

Mr.  Hormel.  The  source  of  your  accommodation  comes  from  hun- 
dreds o£  different  bankers.  If  I  was  dependent  upon  a  large  bank  I 
wonld  say  that  they  are  familiar  enough  and  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  big  packei-s  to  know  that  they  would  not  stoop  to  such  practices. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  say  that  I  sm  dependent  upon  a  lot  of  little  banks 
for  my  accommodations.  If  I  was  dependent  upon  the  larger  banks, 
they  are  familiar  enough  with  the  tactics  of  the  big  packers  to  know 
that  they  could  not.  afford  to  stoop  to  any  such  practice  that  would 
put  an  individual  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  big  banks  know  that  the  big 
packers  would  not  stoop  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  HoRMFX.  I  think  they  are  familiar  enough 

Senator  Norbis.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  packers 
would  not  do  anytliing  of  that  kind — they  would  not  put  you  out  of 
business  if  they  coultf? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Up  to  this  time  I  hnve  no  reason  to  lay  such  a  guilt 
to  any  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  little  banks  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  packing-house  methods  to  know  that  they  would  not  do  any 
such  thing  as  that? 

Mr,  Hormel.  For  instance,  n  lot  of  our  paper  is  gotten  through  a 
broker,  and  this  broker  spreads  this  paper  through  a  lot  of  fittle 
banks. 

Senator  Gronna.  All  the  packers  do  that,  do  they  not  ?  I  know  a 
good  many  of  the  large  packers  do  that,  and  I  know  the  banks,  even 
in  my  country,  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  that  kind  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  was.  if  the  big  banks  knew 
this  well  enough  to  know  that  the  packers  would  not  do  this,  but  the 
little  banks  do  not  know  enough  about  the  big  packers  to  know  that 
they  would  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  Iiave'  no  fear  of  the  big  banks,  but— — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interesting.  There  was  a  man  in  my  State 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  was. his  opinion  that  the  banks  had  shut  him  on  from  credit 
and  that  he  could  not  get  credit,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  packing-house  people  connived  at  or  encouraged  the  banks* 
refusal  to  extend  him  credit.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  about  it,  but 
it  is  in  line  with  this  point. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  do  business  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Norbis  That  is  one  of  the  big  banks! 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Yes;  I  don't  think  they  would  be  affected  by  that. 

Senator  Norbis.  They  have  always  supplied  you  with  credit  and 
have  shown  no  disposition  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HoRHEL.  That  is  true.  This  article  has  just  been  in  the 
papers  the  past  week. 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  that  bank} 

Mr,  HoHMEL.  No;  they  are  friendly. 

Senator  Norbis,  And  they  could  tide  you  over? 

Mr,  HoBMEu  No;  we  have  to  borrow  $4,000,000  in  our  business, 
and  no  single  bank  will  loan  that  much  money  to  one  concern. 

Senntor  Norris,  Well,  the  First  National  Bank,  through  its  con-  . 
nections  and  its  clientage  with  other  banks  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  West,  would  be  able  to  handle  $4,000,000 
without  question,  would  they  not? 

Mr,  HoBsiEL.  I  don't  think  they  would  want  to  hazard  that  much 
on  any  one  business. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  do  not  mean  they  alone ;  that  they  would  take  it 
all  themselves;  but  a  word  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
to  any  of  its  banks  doing  business  with  them,  practically  by  the 
hundred,  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  you  to  get  credit, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Oh.  yes;  surely. 

Senator  Norbis.  Then,  it  seems  to  me  you' are  borrowing  trouble. 
In  fact,  it  struck  me  when  you  first  took  the  stand  and  made  the 
statement  you  did,  that  it  would  not  influence  me  if  I  were  loaning 
money,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  thing  that  the  packers 
woul<i  do  if  they  undertook  to  put  you  out  of  business  would  he  first 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  sell,  would  it  not  ?  Is  not  that  the 
usual  method? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobris,  And,  if  so,  your  creditors  would  be  protected. 
There  would  probably  be  a  sufficient  margin  between  what  you.  owed 
and  what  you  could  sell  for. 

Mr,  HoBMEL.  But  perhaps  the  location  of  our  plant  is  not  de- 
sirable. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  desirable,  since 
you  have  made  such  a  success  of  it.  Have  the  packers,  any  of  them, 
ever  approached  you  on 

Mr.  HoBMEL,  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  or  not. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  do  not.  either.    I  am  asking  for  information. 

The  CnAiRStAN.  We  would  just  like  to  know  whether  it  is  a  fact 
or  not. 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  Tliere  has  been  some  correspondence  with  one  of 
the  larger  packers  in  regard  to  buying  us  out,  but,  in  fairness,  I  will 
say  that  we  took  the  initiative  in  that  matter. 

Senator  Gbonka.  Is  there  any  packing  plant  nearer  to  your  place 
than  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Gbonna,  Did  not  the  big  packers  start  another  plant  quite 
close  to  you  ? 

Mr.  HoBJiEi,.  Yes ;  at  Albert  Lea. 
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Senator  Gboxsa,  That  is  not  very  far  away  from  you! 
Mr.  HOBMEL.  No. 

Senator  Gronna,  As  I  understand  it,  that  was  started  by  the  big 
packers  ? 

Mr.  HoHiiKL.  Well,  it  was  started  by  Swarzchild  &  Sidzberger. 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  AV'ilson  &  Co. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Wliat  was  the  first  plant  established,  your  plant 
or  the  Albert  Lea  plant? 

Mr.  HoRJiEL.  Onr  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Albert  Ia'ii  plant  still  running^ 

Mr.  HoRMKi..  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chairman,  lio  you  know  any  of  these  larger  packere? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  larger  packers,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  And  your  i-ehitions  with  them  are  friendly,  art 
tliey  'i 

Mr.  IIoBMEr..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Diil  you  i-ell  through  them  the  last  year  auy  of 
your  products  {' 

Mr.  HoRMhX,  Yes.  We  very  fretjuently  sell,  and  we  also  buy  of 
the  larger  packei-K. 

Senator  Xorris.  How  nnich  during  the  last  year,  as  near  as  yon 
can  remember,  have  you  sold  to  any  of  the  five  large  packers? 

Mr.  IIoRMEL.  Well.  I  am  afraid  that  my  guess  would  be  a  little 
out  of  line.  If  I  weip  at  home  I  could  give  you  the  figui"es  from  the 
records. 

Senator  X<irris.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately,  but  give 
us  an  i<lca  about  it. 

Mr.  HoRMF.i,.  I  would  say  jieihaps  10  or  15  per  cent  of  our  product 

Senator  Norbis.  \\'lmt  is  the  modus  operandi  when  you  sell 
through  them !  Do  thev  net  as  agents  for  you.  for  instance,  to  aell  to 
the  Goi'ernment.  or  to  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  HoRMEi..  Well,  we  have  sold  a  good  many  cars  of  green  leaf  to 
the  big  packei-s.  who  seem  to  he  prepared  to  handle  it. 

The  (  HAiRMAx.  What  sort  of  leaf? 

Mr.  HoRMEu  (ii"een  leaf,  befoi-e  it  is  cured.  We-  have  it  all 
trimmed,  ready  to  cure,  and  they  cui-e  it  and  process  it  to  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  Government.  We  have  sold  a  great  many  cars 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairsian.  You  do  not  have  any  contract  with  the  Gtovera- 
ment  yourself? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  big  packers  have? 

Mr.  HoRMBL.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  taking  your  stuff  and  turning  it 
over  to  the  (Jovernment  ? 

Mr.  HoRSiEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Xounis,  ,\,nd  v()u  make  a  contract  with  them  and  not  with 
the  Goveniment  officials^ 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  That  is  cori-ect. 

Senator  Xprrls.  Did  you  ever  hid  on  the  Government  contracts! 
Are  you  not  called  in  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  instance? 

Mr.  IIoRMW..  Oh.  we  have  shipped  a  \ot  of  food  to  the  allies, 
through  the  Food  Administration. 
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Senator  Norms.  Why  do  you  sell  the  meat  to  the  bie  packers  for 
Government  use,  instead  of  selling  it  directly  to  the  Government? 
What  is  the  reason  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  HoHMEL.  We  have  not  the  facilities  to  process  it  in  order  to 
meet  the  Government  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  worlting  arrangement  withthemt 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  would  not  say  that.  We  sell  outright  to  the  big 
packers. 

The  Chairman,  They  are  about  the  only  people  you  could  sell  to, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  HoRMEi.  Yes ;  we  have  not  had  any  other 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Then  you  do  not  really  invade  their 


1  he  Chairman  (interposmg).  . 
Tnarket  as  to  that  sort  oi  goods? 

Mr.  HoHMEL.  We  have  not;  although  we  are  not  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  you  are  not  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
Government's  specifications,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  That  is  one  reason;  and  the  other  reason  is  that 
there  are  so  many  hogs  available  at  the  present  time  that  we  are 
operating  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a  day,  and  we  try  to  dispose  of  the 
product  as  quickly  as  we  can,  because  the  faster  we  can  load  that  in 
the  cars  the  more  hogs  we  can  handle. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  you  sell  that  before  it  is  cured! . 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  To  the  packers? 

Mr.  HoRMEi.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  You  cure  meat,  though,  yourself,  do  you ! 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  But  are  you  using  your  factory  to  capacity  in 
<;uring  meats? 

Mr.  HoRMXL.  Unless  we  get  relief  from  the  Food  Administratioa 
soon  we  will  have  to  close  our  plant.  The  house  is  practically  con- 
gested at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Filled  up? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  tiiis  rumor,  a 
newspaper  statement,  that  Great  Britain  has  refused  to  buy  more 
meat? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  in  on  that  conference  held  in  October? 
Did  you  attend  that,  when  that  question  was  taken  up? 

Mr.  HoHMEL.  I  was  on  the  pacKers'  committee,  on  several  confer^ 
ences  with  Mr,  Hoover,  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  was  there  anything  said  at  that  conference, 
or  any  other  conference,  by  the  Food  Administration  or  any  of  its 
officials  or  any  of  the  other  packers,  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  money  by  Congress  to  buy  supplies  over  in  Europe  to  feed  the 
starving  people  and  to  steady  the  market  here,  so  that  it  would  not 
go  down  too  rapidly? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  subject  was  discussed  at 
any  time  or  at  any  meeting  when  I  was  present. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  question? 
101369— Ifl 25 
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Mr,  HoRMEL.  I  was  under  the  impression  'that  our  Government 
was  financing  the  allies  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  oiir  products. 

Senator  Norhis.  You  do  not  quite  get  my  question,  I  think.  Since 
the  armistice  has  been  signed^  and  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  buy  a 
lot  of  food  to  feed  the  people  in  Europe,  in  France  and  England  and 
Italy  and  other  countnes,  have  you  got  an  understanding  that  there 
is  any  understanding  between  any  of  our  Food  Administration 
officials  and  the  packers  that  they  will  buy  the  food  products  so  as 
to  prevent  a  slump  in  the  market  that  would  otherwise  comet 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Tne  only  information  I  get  is  from  the  papers,  and 
in  the  papers  I  have  noticed  that  this  was  the  intention,  or,  rather, 
it  lias  been  recommended  by  President  that  $100,000,000  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  $100,000,000  by  England  and  France,  and 
perhaps  other  countries. 

Senator  Korbis.  You  have  not  any  information  except  what  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers! 

Mr.  HoRMEi„  That  is  all.  I  have  not  been  at  any  conference  since 
■the  armistice  was  signed. 

Senator  Norfis,  Do  you  know  anything  about  England  having  an 
oversupply  of  slaughtered  beef  that  was  shipped  to  her  when  snip- 
ping was  Ecaice,  and  that  the  English  people  decline  to  eat  it  now! 
Mr.  HoRMEL.  Only  by  cables  that  we  have  received  from  our  con- 
nections on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Norkis.  Well,  is  there  such  a  condition  ?  Is  that  a  true 
statement  ? 

Mr.  HoRMEi.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  only  what  the  cables 
stated. 
■     Senator  Norris.  Yes.     Well,  what  does  it  statet 

Mr.  HoRMEi..  It  states  the  English  Government  would  not  be 
taking  on  any  more  of  the  English  cuts,  and  recommended  to  discon- 
■tinnft  manufacturing  them. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  packers,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  1  would  say  it  put  the  packer  in  a  very  dangerous 
pOTition. 

Senator  Norbis.  And  you,  as  a  packer,  with  your  storehouses  «Hn- 
pletely  filled  with  meat  products,  stand  a  chance  of  the  market  de- 
clining, and  losing  lots  of  money ! 

■  Mr.  HoBSiEL,,  Yes;  I  would  say  bq;  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
licensed  the  packers  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  placed  * 
minimum  on  the  cost  of  hogs  and  compelled  them  to  pay  that,  I 
would  say  it  was  the  Government's  duty  to  protect  the  packer  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  relieve  him  of  the  products  based  on  the  I 
.Cost  of  the- hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether 
this  movement  to  buy  food  over  there  would  not  help  out  in  that 
kind  of  a  program,  whether  it  was  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HoRMEi^  It  would,  absolutely.  I  would  say  that  the  Food 
.Administration  was  very  successful  in  their  efforts  to  cause  the 
farmers  to  produce  a  supply  of  hogs  tliat  would  meet  the  demands 
of  the  starving  nations  on  Uie  other  side. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  corporation! 
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Mr.  HoRMEL.  We  have  $1,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $2,200,000 
f  common  stock. 

Senator  NoRRia.  Does  that  all  represent  paid-in  cash) 

Mr.  HoHMEL.  Practically  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  the  common  stock  represent  cash  paid,  face 
alue? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  will  have  to  explain  that  the  book  value  of  our 
ommon  stock,  November  1,  1916,  represented  something  like  $260  a 
hare. 

Senator  Norris.  $100  par? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  that  still  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  HoRMEi-  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.    All  right. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  And  in  order  to  accumulate  more  capital,  we  found 
t  necessary  to  declare  a  common-stock  dividend  of  400  per  cent,  or, 
■ather,  increase  our  common  stock  400  per  cent,  and  then  allow  the 
tamings  to  bring  that  up  to  par. 

Senator  Norris.  You  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  400  per  cent? 

Mr.  HoRHEL.  Well,  we  will  say  we  increased  our  common  stock 
,hat  much. 

Senator  Norris,  Was  that  the  way  it  was  donef 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  had  you  been  paying  dividends  to  your 
rtockholders  prior  to  that,  all  the  time? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  There  were  very  little  dividends  that  had  been  paid 
>ut  on  the  conmion  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  you  declared  this  stock  dividend 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  We  paid  7  per  cent  dividends  on  our  preferred  stock 
jfearly— ^ 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  been  doing  that  continually,  have  you? 

Mr.  HoRMEi..  Eveiy  year.    We  have  never  missed  it. 

.Senator  Norris.  And  you  made  enough  in  the  business,  above  the 
r  per  cent  that  you  paid,  to  declare  this  400  per  cent  stock  dividend! 

Mr.  HoRMEi„  Well,  it  is  an  accumulation  of  profits  for  years.  The 
jusiness  has  developed  and  grown  to  its  present  proportions  because 
we  allowed  the  earnings  on  the  common  stock  to  remain  in  the 
jusiness. 

Senator  Norris.  Exactly.  But  this  stock  dividend  of  400  per  cent 
lame  from  profits  that  had  accumulated  in  the  business  in  excess  of 
^he  7  per  cent  that  you  had  paid  to  your  stockholders? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  First,  referring  to  the  preferred  stock,  how  much 
)ref erred  stock  is  there? 

ilr,  Hormel.  At  the  present  time,  there  was  $700,000  of  the  pre- 
erred  stock,  but  $200,000  of  that  was  put  out  in  the  past  year,  and 
ve  have  authorized  the  sale  of  the  balance,  $300,000  this  year. 

Senator  Norkis.  How  much  money  did  the  sale  of  the  $200,000' 
iring  in  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  $200,000. 

Senator  NoRms,  You  sold  that  at  part 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  absorbed  by  our  present  rtock- 
lolders. 
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Senator  Norbis.  The  present  stock  represents  caSh  vftlue  up  to 
par? 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  all  of  the  common  stock  represent  monej 
that  was  permitted  to  be  accumulated ! 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nohris.  There  is  none  of  that  paid  in  in  money  from 
the  outside? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  how  much  during  the  last  year  did  you 
pay  on  your  preferred  stock — was  it  7  per  cent! 

Mr.  lioRMEL.  Seven  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  could  you  have  paid  if  you  had  put 
all  of  the  profits  into  dividends  instead  of  holding  them  as  a  surras 
or  making  stock  dividends  of  them? 

Mr.  HoRiiEL.  This  past  year! 

Senator  Norris.  Yes, 

Mr.-  HoRiiEL.  I  am  afraid  there  would  not  have  been  much  left 
this  past  year  after  deducting  the  excess  profits.  I  would  say  that 
there  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  common  stock? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis,  No;  I  did  not  ask  for  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Did  you  not!  I  would  like  to  have  you  repeat  tbit 
question. 

Senator  Norris.  AH  right.    Just  so  we  can  get  the  facts. 

'  (The  reporter  vojid  the  previous  questions  and  answers  as  fol- 
lows : ) 

Senutor  Norkis.  Now,  liow  niueli  durlnc  the  likHt  ytnr  (U<1  you  pay  on  roar 
preferred  Btock — wus  It  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  HoRUKL.  Seven  per  cent. 

Senator  Norms!  How  mucli  could  yim  have  paid  if  you  had  put  all  at  the 
profits  Into  dividends  Instead  of  hoIdlnR  thorn  as  a  surphis  or  maklnii  itoek 
ttlvldends  of  them? 

Senator  Norhir.  I  had  reference  to  the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Of  course,  that  is  a  fixed  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock.  That  question  could  be  answered  by  adding  the  10  per  cent 
that  we  could  have  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Senator  Nobris.  But  you  have  more  common  stock  than  preferred 
stock 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  has  $2,200,000  of  common  stock,  and 
10  per  cent  of  that  would  be  $220,000.  That  is  twice  your  preferred 
stock;  or  over  twice  your  preferred  stock.  Your  preferred  stodc 
is  one  million  dollars? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  There  is  not  that  much  money  out  on  prefemd 
stock. 

Senator  Norris.  $700,000  is  the  preferred  stock.  Now,  what  is 
the  common  stock,  how  much  is  that! 

Mr.  HoRMEi,.  $2,200,000. 

Senator  Norris,  Now,  the  $2^00,000  represents  profits  on  the  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  7  per  cent  from  the  time  you  went  into  the  buainea 
down  to  now,  does  it  not! 

Mr,  Horuel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  could  have  distributed  10  per  cent  on 
your  $2^00,000  last  year! 

Mr,  HoRM£L.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  You  could  have  done  that,  and  that  would  have 
been  $220,000? 

Mr.  HoRHEu  Yes,  air;  but,  of  course,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  that  was  a  big  or  a  little  profit  yon  would  have  to  know 
whether  everything  is  based  on  conservative  costs  or  not,  your  plant 
and  building  and  machineiy,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chaibman.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  that  $220,000  on 
$700,000  would  be  30  per  cent.  You  could  have  paid  30  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock,  plus  the  7  per  cent  you  dia  pay,  which  would 
have  amounted  to  37  per  cent? 

Mr.  HoRUEu  How  do  you  figure  that  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  have  paid  10 
per  cent  on  $2^00,000,  which  would  have  been  $220,000.  Now, 
$220,000  is  30  per  cent  of  $700,000,  your  preferred  stock,  and  you 
paid  7  per  cent  on  your  preferred  stock,  and  if  you  add  30  per  cent 
and  7  per  cent,  that  would  be  37  per  cent,  as  I  fi^re  it  out. 

Mr.  Horuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  consider  that  when  I  put 
my  earnings  in  a  business  that  that  dollar  is  just  as  good  as  the 
dollar 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  that  is  not  the  point. 

Senator  Norhis.  We  are  not  talking  about  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  we  are  iusftrying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  wrong  impression. 

Senator  Norris.  During  all  the  time  you  have  operated  you  have 
set  aside  something  for  depreciation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  HoitMEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  your  plant  has  been  improved? 

Mr.  HoRHEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  has  all  been  charged  up  as  expenses! 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yea,  sir- 
Senator  Norris.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  you  have  been  in 
operation  in  this  packing  business,  it  has  been  wonderfully  successful 
financially,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hormei^  I  think  we  are  considered  about  as  successful  a 
plant  as  there  is  in  the  country. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  How  many  years  have 
you  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Since  1892,  26  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  handled  certain 
meat  through  certain  processes,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  the  bigger 
packers  to  be  fini-shed  for  Government  contracts ! 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  That  liappens  to  be  so  under  present  conditions. 
There  are  times  when  the  packers  are  short  of  cured  hams,  and  they 
buy  from  one  another,  and  they  take  some  of  our  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  relations  are  satisfactory  and  mu- 
tually profitable,  you  and  the  large  packers? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  one  of  the 
so-called  packing  house  banks? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  asked  them  who  waa 
associated  with  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  hblvj 

Senator  Nohris.  I  would  like  to  iisk  another  question.  Was  it  not 
Morris,  that  died  some  time  ugo  ?  Do  you  know  that  his  estate  owned 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago^ 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  No.    That  never  ciime  under  my  observation. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  object  to  the  packiii|; 
business  being  subjected  to  the  license.  If  the  business  is  going  to  bt 
branded  as  a  disresipectaljle,  demoralized  biisine.ss.  I  want  to  get  out 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  under  a  license  lately. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  It  has  been  under  a  license  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  t>eeii  profitable,  has  it  not! 

Mr,  IIosMEi-  That  all  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  profits  last  year 
were  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  preceding  years? 

Mr.  HoRMKL.  Yes,  sir;  and,  taking  into  consideration  what  yoa 
have  got  to  face,  we  ought  to  have  sufficient  profits,  and  we  were  en- 
titled to  sufficient  profits  to  pi-otect  us  on  the  toboggan  when  this 
thing  goes  on  the  slide  downward. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  that,  yes. 

Now,  is  there  anything  further  that  you  object  to  in  regard  to  ttu 
license  system  ? 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Yes.    Every  feature  of  the  present  bill  I  object  ta 

The  Chairman.  What  features  in  ib  particularly? 

Mr,  HoKSfEi*  Well,  the  taking  over  of  the  refrigerator  cars. 

The  CirATRMAN.  Do  you  own  any  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  HoKJiFj,.  Np,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  feel  any  concern  about  tbftti 

Mr.  HoK3fEL.  Be<!ause,  if  we  expand  our  business  any  more,  I  want 
to  feel  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  getting  my  own  equipment,  if  I 
feel  like  doing,  so. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  Well,  if  the  railroads  own  this  equipment — ^yoo  do 
not  own  any  stock  cars,  do  you? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  No. 

The  CiiAiiiMAw  You  do  not  object  to  the  railroads  owning  them, 
do  you) 

Mr.  HouMEi,.  No.  I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  the  business  in  the  way  of  delivering  the  product 
to  the  Eastern  market. 

The  CirAiHMAN.  Refrigerator  cars,  stock  cars,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  HoHMEi..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  business  of  the 
common  currier? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  I  would  think  so. 

The  C11AIR.MAN.  If  the  packing  houses  own  the  refrigerator  CMB 
and  wanted  to  crush  you  out,  coidd  they  not  embarrass  you  a  good 
deal  by  refusing  you  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr,  HoHMFx.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is,  but  I  know  that  the  life-saver  of  the  buancss 
men — no  matter  what  industry — has  been  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Couiiiiission.  The  liiter-statc  Commerce  C(«nniission  did  not  go  out 
aiiti  dig  up  a  lot  of  stuff  in  order  to  anliigiuiize  any  particular  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  long  drawn-out  con- 
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troversy  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  rail- 
roads, which  lasted  for  15  years,  there  being  a  constant  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  lawsuit  after  lawsuit;  and  it  requiring  15  years  for  that  com- 
mission to  evolve  and  develop  any  real  power;  and  do  you  know  that 
at  every  point  the  railroads  were  antagonistic  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Now,  I  think,  the  railroads  have  come  to  recognize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  a  good  institution  and  that  it  is  really  bet- 
ter for  the  railroads  to  be  honest  than  otherwise;  but  they  were  an- 
tagonistic to  them,  as  I  say,  for  at  least  15  years.  Are  vou  familiar 
with  that  fact? 

Mr,  HoRMEL.  What  I  was  going  to  state  was  when  there  was  a 
dispute  we  would  be  able  to  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  get  relief.  I  would  think  that  instead  of  antagonizing' 
this  business 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  antagonized  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  am  talking  about  Congress  antagonizing  the  pack- 
ing business. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way! 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  The  way  they  are  constantly  doing,  bringing  them  up 
before  the  public.    They  ought  to  be  helpfid 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  that? 

Mr.  HoRMEi^  I  absolutely  do  not;  but  I  don't  know,  as  I  say,  I 
don't  know  what  the  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is; 
but  if  a  little  packer  feels  that  he  is  being  in  any  way  interfered  with 
by  unfair  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  big  fellow,  I  should  think  it  ought 
to  be  his  privilege  to  go  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
present  his  claims,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be  time  to  investigate 
them  and  correct  them. 

Senator  Nobris,  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  has  some 
rights  involved  in  all  this?  ft  is  true  that  that  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  I  understand  the  law.  If 
you,  as  a  little  packer,  felt  you  had  been  injured  by  a  larger  packer, 
you  would  have  a  right  to  complain  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, but  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  has  a  right  under  the 
law.  of  its  own  motion,  to  investigate  any  business  to  see  whether  the 
methods  of  doing  business  are  fair  or  unfair. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  your  own  statement.  You 
are  dealing  in  fo<x]  products  that  the  people  have  to  buy.  Congress 
wants  to  represent,  I  take  it,  the  great  consuming  public' that  buy 
your  products.  You  were  incorporated  in  1892  or  1902,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  now  you  have  paid  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  amount 
invested.  You  have  set  aside  money  for  all  expenses  and  depreciation 
of  plant  and  kept  your  plant  in  better  shape  than  it  was  to  begin  with, 
and  everybody  connected  with  it  has  drawn  salary,  which  nas  been 
taken  out,  and  then  T  per  cent  paid  as  dividends  on  the  capital  paid 
in,  and  during  that  time,  up  to  now  you  have  accumulated,  in  execess 
of  that  7  per  cent,  a  profit  of  $2,200,000.  Now,  do  you  not  think  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  whether  they  are  paying  cxorbitunt 
prices,  and  whether  these  men  engaged  in  the  production  of  food' 
products  are  getting  exorbitant  prices? 

Mr.  HoKMEL.  I  wish  you  would  correct  one  statement.  Instead 
of  1902  that  should  b<'  1892.     That  was  just  prior  to  the  panic  of 
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1893,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  since  the  beginning  of  our  buo- 
ness  I  can  name  a  dozen  or  fifteen  packers  that  lost  out  in  business 
within  150  miles  of  our  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  result  of 
mismanagement  or  whether  they  were  snuffed  out? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at.  If,  for  iUus- 
tration,  we  ship  100,000,000  pounds  of  products  in  a  year,  for  Ib- 
stance,  last  year,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  $100,000,000  worth 
of  products  means  $250,000.  I  am  willing  to  operate  my  busineaB 
evei'y  year  on  a  giinrantee  of  that  nmch  profit. 

Now  then,  if  Romehody  comes  to  you  and  offers  you  a  carload  of 
beef  at  n  quarter  of  a  cent  under  somebody  else — one-quarter  of  t 
cent  a  himdred — you  would  not  think  vou  were  making  much  of  a 
cut,  would  you!  At  the  same  time  tWt  represents  &e  profit  or 
loss  of  a  packer.  If  that  does  not  indicate  efficiency,  I  do  not  know 
what  does.     Xow 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  complaint  that  a 

'eat  many  packing  houses  are  not  highly  efficient,  and  I  think 
they  are. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Now,  if  Congress  would  look  around  and  see  where 
they  could  benefit  the  packer  instead  of  harassing  him  and  doini^ 
everything  to 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  what  do  you  understand  that 
Congress  has  done? 

A(^.  HoRMEL.  This  thing  here  is  constantly  up  in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman,  What  thing  do  you  meant 

Mr.  HoRMEu  I  have  been  called  here  by  some  one,  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission 

Senator  Norris.  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  HoBMEL.  Or  by  Mr.  Colver 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  said  you  did  not  come  when  he  soip- 
moned  you.    How  did  you  happen  to  come  before  this  committee! 

Mr.  HoRUEL.  When  I  saw  this  piece  in  the  paper  about  me,  I 
thought  it  was  important  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  yout 

Mr.  Hormel.  At  home. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  came  on  your  own  motion? 

Mr,  HoRMEi-.  At  a  second  solicitation  of  Mr.  Colver. 

The  Chaihman.  On  his  solicitation,  or  was  it  when  yon  read  that 
article,  you  decided  to  come  yourself?  I  think  you  said  tiat  yon 
read  a  statement  from  Mr.  Murdock  and  came  on  that  account. 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  I  did  not  want  to  come  here  and  testify,  because 
I  had  no 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  you  must  exonerate  this  com- 
mittee from  the  responsibility. 

Senator  Norris.  We  did  not  send  for  you,  although  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  further  questitm. 
What  is  your  understanding  of  how  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  happened  to  investigate  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  IToRsiEL.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  it  on  their  own 
motion,  or  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  directed  them 
to  do  it? 
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Mr.  HoBMEL.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairmak.  Ought  you  not  to  have  some  idea  about  who  is 
responsihle  for  the  investigation  before  you  go  to  hammering  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  1 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  All  I  know  is  that  they  make  these  invostigationa 
every  now  and  then,  and  I  am  in  the  packing  business;  and  our 
local  people 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  you  not  rather  invite  investigation 
than  shun  it? 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  I  say  that  if  tKere  is  anybody  that  has  any  com- 
plaint to  make  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  have  it  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding — and  perhaps  Senator  Norris 
is  better  advised  than  I  am— is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
did  not  start  this  investigation  on  its  own  motion,  but  that  it  was 
directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Is  not  that  correct! 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  yes;  that  is  abso- 
lutely so. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  criticism  is  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  No.    I  do  not  want  to  criticise  anybody 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  Congress,  do  you  t 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  and  just  for  you  to  find  out  first 
who  is  responsible  for  this  investigation  rather  than  come  here  and 
make  an  omnibus  criticism? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  AH  right.  I  would  criticize  Mr.  Mnrdock  for  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  as  he  made.  Now,  whom  should  I  blame  for 
his  making  such  a  statement? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  criticize  Mr.  Murdock  himself  for  that, 
if  there  is  any  criticism  due.  It  originated  out  of  an  investigation 
ordered  by  the  President.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make — ^not 
ordered  by  Congress  and  not  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, but  ordered  by  the  President, 

Mr.  HoRMEi^.  Well,  I  just  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  try 
to  conduct  my  business  in  an  honorable,  businesslike  way. 
■  The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  drawn  in  question,  and  Mr. 
Murdock's  statement  did  not  challenge  either  your  honesty  or  in- 
tegrity or  the  efficiency  of  your  business. 

Mr.  HoRMEu  But  when  the  general  packing  business  is  assailed, 
I  think  it  hurts  me.  It  is  a  business  that  is  most  important  for  the 
success  of  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  conduct  of  the  big  packing 
houses  during  all  these  years  has  been  exemplary  and  should  be  im- 
mune against  all  criticism? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  very  unfair  law  that  has 
been  passed;  and  that  is  this  inspection  law.  Now,  I  glory  in  the 
pare  food  law,  and  I  claim  that  the  inspection  law  is  an  excellent  law, 
and  it  is  very  efficient,  in  that  it  keeps  diseased  meat  from  going  to 
the  consuming  public. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  that?  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  packers  could  be  trusted  not  to  sell  diseased 
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Mr.  HoRHEL.  Suppose  nine  of  them  could  and  the  tenth  one  covld 
not.    I  think,  then,  that  the  inspection  law  is  just  as  necesaary. 
Now,  then,  here  the  law  demands  of  the  packer  that  he  go  out  and 

Eay  a  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  hogs;  and  we  will  put  our  offidalt 
ere  and  condemn  those  hogs  and  you  must  stand  that  loss;  and  we 
have  no  way  of  telling  whether  these  hogs  are  tubercular  or  not.  At 
the  same  time,  the  farmer  can  violate  every  sanitary  law  and  give  vi 
all  the  tubercular  hogs  he  sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  think  that  these  hogs  ought  to  bs 
insptcted  to  determine  whether  theV  are.  tubercular! 

Mr.  HoRUEi..  Yes;  absolutely.  But  if  the  Government  wants  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  public,  and  they  go  into  a  packer's  plant 
and  condemn  hogs,  I  say  the  Government  should  take  that  meat  over 
that  they  condemn  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they 
should  not  ask  the  packer  to  stand  that  loss.    For  instance 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  to  buy  a  hog  and  it  were  to 
die,  do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  you  for  that  hogt 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Oh,  no;  that  is  different.  But  I  want  to  give  you 
an  illustration.  Just  recently  a  farmer  came  in  and  he  had  seventy 
odd  hogs,  white  hogs,  as  pretty  us  you  ever  looked  at,  fattened  and 
you  would  think  they  came  out  of  the  same  mold.  We  paid  him 
a  premium  for  those  hogs.  When  they  were  slaughtered,  there  was 
something  like  50  per  cent  of  them  condemned,  or  at  least  tlie  con-: 
demned  nogs  amounted  to  somewhere  between  eleven  Imndred  and 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  on  a  single  car.  We  immediately  sent  one 
of  our  men  to  this  town  to  investignte  where  these  hogs  came  from, 
and  in  a  quiet  way  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  law  this  farmer  vio- 
lated, in  older  to  get  such  a  lot  of  diseased  hogs,  and  we  found  tbat 
this  man  had  taken  a  diseased  tubercular  cow,  that  he  bad  to 
slaughter,  that  happened  to  be  condemned  by  a  veterinariap,  and 
put  it  in  his  yard,  and  let  the  hogs  eat  it  up.  Now,  here  is  the  injury- 
The  agitation  all  over  the  country  is  "  Why  the  big  cap  f nom  the 

frice  the  producer  gets  to  the  price  that  the  consumer  lias  to  pay!' 
will  say  that  this  correction  will  have  to  be  made  some  day,  wlwa 
the  packer  has  to  begin  to  sharpen  his  pencil  in  order  to  compete  for 
foreign  trade,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  farmer^ 
that  that  loss  that  he  has  to  stand,  with  the  hog,  is  going  to  materialk 
stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade,  and  who  is  going  to  suffer)  Itii 
the  farmer. 

But  if  a  law  was  enacted  where  the  farmer  had  to  suffer  for  his 
own  violation  of  the  law,  he  would  soon  clean  up  his  farm  and  the 
tubercular  hog  would  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Norris.  Follow  out  your  illustration.  Did  you  do  any- 
thing in  regard  to  this  famierl  Was  he  prosecuted,  or  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  HoRMEx.  This  farmer  went  around,  and  we  withheld  his  check. 
The  hogs  came  in  in  the  night,  and  it  happened  that  they  went  over 
the  scales  and  up  to  the  slaughtering  pons  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  before  we  sent  him  the  check.  We  withheld  payment  of 
the  check  until  wo  made  the  investigation.  Now  tlien,  mvliniirily, 
when  you  pass  a  hog  over  the  scales  and  you  liave  got  his  weipfit 
and  you  see  nothing  wrong,  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  that  farmer 
for  his  hops;  but,  hecause  this  farmer  himself  violated  the  law,  for 
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which  he  could  be  jailed,  we  were  able  to  stand  back  and  not  pay 
him. 

Senator  Nokris,  Did  you  have  him  arrested^ 

Mr.  HoRUEi..  NOjSir. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  you  ought  to  have  had  him  arrested,  I  think. 
Of  course  that  farmer  has  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  HoRMEX.  Every  violation  would  be  self-evident  if  those  men 
had  to  suffer  for  the  number  of  tubercular  hogs  that  he  would  markut. 

Senator  Norris,  Well,  he  ought  to  suffer  ror  it.  That  is  perfectly 
proper.  I  do  not  think  you  didyour  duty  if  you  did  not  have  him 
arrested  and  prosecuted  under  the  law. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  Mr.  Hoover 
about  this  year's  business?  You  say  you  had  several  conferences 
with  him. 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  responsible. 

Senator  Groxka.  I  mean  the  Food  Administration.  Is  it  not  tru© 
that  the  packers  have  made  more  money  this  year  than  they  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  the  packing  industry  before? 

Mr.  HoRjiEu  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  larger 
packers  have  made.  I  meet  some  of  the  small  packers  occasionally 
and  exchtinge  notes,  compare  notes,  with  them ;  and  I  find  that  they 
nearly  all  of  them  are  disappointed. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  made  less  profits  this  year  than  you 
did  before? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  We  were  limited  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  our 
tum-ovcr.  which  we  did  not  make.  We  made  something  like  1.5  per 
cent- 
Senator  Gronna.  You  did  not  have  the  same  arrangement  that 
the  large  packers  did  in  regard  to  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  HoRMEL,  No;  they  have  had  a  different  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  receive  as  president  of  the  company 
in  the  way  of  salary? 

Mr.  Hormel.  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  does  your  vies  president  receive? 

Mr.  Hormel.  He  has  a  salary  of  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  officers  have  you  that  receive 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  The  secretarj. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  would  say  that  the  balance  get  a  minimum  cash 
salary,  and  then  they  have  what  we  call  "'employees'  stock." 

Senator  Gronna.  "What  was  the  capital  stock  of  your  corporation 
when  you  first  started? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I^ess  tlian  a  thousand  dollars.  We  started  in  thA 
retail  market. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Senator  asked  you  what  was  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  when  it  was  organizetl. 

Mr.  Hormkl.  Oh.  flie  corporation.  We  incorporated,  I  think  it 
was,  for  $7.">,0()0. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  all  paid  in,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes, 

Senator  Norris.  And  how  much  additional  cash  have  you  put  into 
the  plant  since  then  ?  I  do  not  mean  profits  now,  but  how  much  cash 
you  hiive  put  in? 
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Mr.  HoKMEL.  Most  of  that  was  represented  l^  preferred  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that.     You  issued 
$75,000  of  stock,  and  vou  have  grown  now  to  be  a  corpormtioo  of 
$750,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $2,200,000  of  common  stock! 
,    Mr.  HoRMGL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Now,  what  I  am  asking  you  is  this:  How  much 
outside  cash  have  you  put  in? 

Mr.  HoBiiEL.  The  outside  cash  capita)  is  represented  by  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  which  is  $700,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  }'0u  put  in  after  that  $625,000  in  cash  I 

Mr.  HoRM»a^  Yes. 
■    Senator  Gronna.  And  all  the  rest  has  been  profits? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  $85,000  salary? 

Mr.  HoRMBi-  That  is  iust  since  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  recommendation  vou  have  tg  submit 
is  tliat  Congress  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  let  the  packing 
business  alone,  severely? 

Mr.  HoRMEU  Well.  I  would  say  to  put  the  small  packer  in  a  posi-     , 
tion  wherever  when  he  wants  the  protection  that  he  can  go  to  ths 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  get  that  protection. 

The  Chairma?!,  Yes.  You  would  afford  protection  to  the  small 
packer;  but  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  would  you  adopt  Van- 
derbilt's  remark,  "  The  public  be  danmed  "? 

Mr.  HoRMEL.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  could  we  arrive  at  any  definite  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  there  was  any  well-founded  grievance  or  not 
without  some  sort  of  an  investigation)    You  seem  to  assume  that  this 
investigation  is  addressed  against  the  packers.    What  the  committee    , 
desires  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  facts.    We  have  no  disposition  to  hurt    | 
the  packing  business.    It  is  indispensable  to  the  consuming  public    ; 
and  the  producing  public,  both.    If  by  any  chance  there  should  be  a 
grievance  which  the  consumers  urged,  we  felt  it  was  perfectly  proper    i 
to  hear  those  grievances;  and  if  they  are  not  well  founded,  the  ocij 
way  to  ascertain  that  is  to  investigate,  and  if  the  consumers  ore  in    i 
error,  the  only  way  to  prove  it  is  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  HoRMKi,.  I  would  say  that  if  any  of  the  packers,  no  matter 
who  it  is,  does  anything  that  he  should  not  do,  it  is  perfectly  right  b> 
investigate  the  matter. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  that  is  quite  a  confession.  I  think  we  appre- 
ciate it  I 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  read  in  the  newspapers  last  winter,  or  j 
did  you  know,  that  there  were  a  great  many  complaints  made  before  i 
this  committee,  and  before  both  branches  of  Congress,  as  to  treatment  I 
of  stockmen  and  hog  raisers?  { 

Mr.  HoRMEU  I  know  they  are  generally  dissatisfied,  no  matter 
what  you  do.  . 

Senator  Gronna,  Well,  is  it  not  possible  that  they  caused  the  in- 
vestigation, that  that  was  the  basis  for  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  dissatisfied  no  matter  what  I 
you  do? 

Mr.  Hormgu  Welh  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  complaint 
from  that  source.  I  wont  make  that  statement,  but  here  u  the 
idea 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  if  part  of  this 
■$2,500,000  that  you  have  reserved  to  yourself  had  been  paid  to  the 
stock  raisers  it  might  have  reduced  their  grievances? 

Mr.  HoRMEU  Well,  I  tell  you,  if  I  was  to  pay  my  indebtedness  and 
■quit  business  to-day  all  I  would  have  for  my  efforts  is  a  great  big 
stack  of  brick  and  mortar  and  useless  machinery,  and  one  thing  and 
another.  There  is  where  my  end  of  the  profits  would  be  if  I  was  to 
■quit  business  to-day.  And,  in  order  to  get  efficient  machinery,  and 
in  order  to  cater  to  the  public  in  an  economical  way,  you  have  to  make 
profits  in  order  to  be  up-to-date  with  your  facilities. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  For  my  part, 
I  want  to  see  the  packing  business  prosper,  and  every  other  business 
in  the  country  prosper. 

Senator  Norris.  All  this  machinery  has  been  paid  fori 

Mr.  HoRMEi^  Yea. 

Senator  Norris.  And  has  been  paid  fot  out  of  your  profits? 

Mr,  HoBMEL.  Yes, 

Senator  Norbis.  And  you  did  not  pay  any  dividends  until  you  had 
paid  all  your  taxes  and  your  other  charges? 

Mr,  HoBMEL-  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  You  say  that  if  you  quit  business,  that  all  you 
would  have  left  would  be  your  machinery  and  your  buildings.  Is  not 
that  true  of  any  business?  For  instance,  take  a  fanner.  If  her^id 
not  put  in  any  wheat  this  year,  of  course,  all  he  would  have  would 
be  hia  land  ? 

Mr.  HoBMEu  At  the  same  time  I  am  anchored  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  you  may  stand 
aside,  Mr.  Hormel. 

Mr.  HoRHEU  I  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JAHES  S.  AOEB,  OF  CHXCAGO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  and  address,  and  what  is 
your  business? 

Mr,  Agar,  James  S,  Agar,  packer,  Chicago;  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  AoAB.  The  John  Agar  Co.    I  am  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  independent  concern,  is  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  independent 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Agar.  $415,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  common  stock  and  how  much  pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr.  Agar.  $100,000  common  and  the  balance  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  your  institution? 

Mr.  AoAR.  Four  years. 

The  Chaieman.  You  are  the  president? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes, 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Agar.  $15,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  did  you  declare  last  year? 

Mr.  Agar.  Six  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock  and  10  per  cent  on 
our  common  stock. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  your  common  stock  sold  for  cash  or  is  it  the 
result  of  earnings? 

Mr,  Agar.  Cash. 

The  Chairuan.  How  much  stock  do  you  handle  a  yeart 

Mr.  Agar.  About  300,000  hogs  and  75,000  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government  oft-ning  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  AoAR.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  appear  to-day,  to  protest 
against  the  enactment  or  pa&sage  of  such  a  bill.  In  my  estimation, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  that  I  have  gotten,  being  in  the  packing 
business  all  my  life,  and  having  made  a  success  of  it  under  the  indi- 
vidual interests,  such  as  the  handling  of  the  stockyards,  I  feel  that 
we  get  better  sen'ice,  both  from  the  refrigerator-car  proposition  and 
the  stockyards  handling  of  the  live  stock,  under  present  conditions 
than  we  would  in  any  other  way.  I  have  had  the  nonor  of  being  in 
different  conferences  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and  have  never  been  shut  off 
by  any  of  the  packers,  and  never  was  in  a  market  where  I  could  not 
compete  with  them  and  where  there  was  not  keen  competition,  both 
as  to  bujing  and  selling. 

The  c5hairman.  They  have  established  a  tolerance,  have  theyt 

Mr.  AoAR.  No,  they  have  not  established  a  tolerance  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  interfere  with  you! 

Mr.  AoAR.  No.  And  I  think  that  for  the  ambitious  young  Ameri-^ 
can  the  packing  business  is  one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  take  a.  pessimistic  view  df  the 
future  ? 

Mr,  Agar.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Why  do  you- 
object  to  the  Government  owning  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  AfiAR.  Because  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  getting  of 
refrigerator  cars  from  them,  and  the  service  they  render 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Agar.  From  the  Government  or  the  administered  roads  now. 
They  have  not  the  proper  equipment.  The  individual  interests  and 
corporations  who  lin\e  the  right  refrigerator  cars  have  given  us  good 
service.     We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  cai-s  from  tneni. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ;ou  mean  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Agar.  From  the*  packers,  nnd  particularly  the  large  puckers. 
\Vhen  we  could  not  get  cars  anywhere  else,  our  firm  lias  been  able  to 
get  cars  from  the  larger  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Govemm<ait  taken  over  the  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  AOAB,  No ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  had  no  e.xpeiipnce  with  tlic  Gov- 
ernment's handling  that  proposition? 

Mr,  Agar.  I  testify  from  my  experience  in  the  past  15  years 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  Qie  nH- 
roads  are  inadequate  in  number,  or  do  you  mean  they  are  inade- 
quate so  far  as  equipment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  AoAR.  The  equipment  is  not  what  it  should  he.  They  never 
seem  to  linvc  the  proper  refrigerator  cars,  do  not  rehabilitate  tivEOn. 
They  are  not  good  enough  to  ship  perishable  goods  or  beef  in  for 
any  distance. 
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'    The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  cars  is  insuflicient, 
or  the  sort  of  cars  is  not  right  t 

Mr,  Agar.  The  sort  of  cars  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  they  had  a  snfficient  number  of  cars  and 
the  right  sort,  would  you  still  object  if  they  took  over  the  packing 
plants? 

Mr.  Agar.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  apprehension  on  my  part  as 
to  whether  we  would  get  the  service  that  we  get  from  the  private 
interests,  • 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
the  refrigerator  cars  from  the  private  interests! 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir^  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  the  big  concerns? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  same  about  the  Government 
owning  and  operating  the  stockyards,  do  you? 

Mr.  Agar,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  do  the  producers  feel  about  this? 

Mr.  Agar,  I  feel  that  the  packers  have  gotten  closer  with  the  pro» 
ducers  during  the  last  year  than  we  had  ever  hoped  to  get  with 
them ;  and  I  feel  that  the  producers  coincide  in  the  views  that  I  have 
expressed,  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied,  the  way  we  are  treat- 
ing the  matter,  and  the  way  the  packers  are  treating  them ;  and  the 
packers  want  to  encourage  the  production  of  live  stock.  We  have 
gotten  together  with  them  and  have  had  very  pleasant  meetings.  Of 
course,  we  have  talked  over  the  prospect  of  prices,  and  what  they 
Wanted,  and  how  much  it  cost  to  raise  their  live  stock,  and  we  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  on  im* 
proving  things,  and  making  these  things  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  you  Imow,  the  situation  is  rito- 
gether  lovely? 
*    Mr.  Agar.  Yes;  I  feel  that  way,  sir. 

Senator  Oronna.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  c|nestion  or  two. 

How  much  of  the  stock  in  this  corporation  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Agar,  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  any  of  the  big  packers  own  any  of  the  sto<^ 
in  your  company! 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  a  share. 

Senator  Gronna,  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  of  the  plants  of 
the  big  packers? 

Mr,  Agar,  No,  sir;  I  am  on  the  market  for  a  turn,  to  buy  a  hun- 
dred shares  of  Wilson  or  a  hundred  shares  of  Swift  or  the  Inter- 
national, when  I  see  an  opportunity. 

Senator  Gronna,  That  is  just  as  a  matter  of  speculation? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  turn-over,  not  for  an  investment. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  you  are  really  an  independent  plant? 

Mr.  Agar.  Positively  independent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Disassociated  with  any  others? 

Mr,  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here? 

Mr,  Agar.  I  pride  myself  on  being  public  spirited  and  I  read 
the  newspapers;  and,  seeing  these  bills  printed  in  our  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  being  here  in  Washington  and  seeing  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  allotments  that  we  packers  look  f(a*  «Terjrinondt, 
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or  have  looked  for,  for  sometime  past,  I  simply  came  up  here  to 
this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  give  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter to  everybody  concerned  in  t^e  packing  busineBst 

Mr.  Agab.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right  You  are  a  light  hearted  optimist.  I 
-wish  everybody  else  was  so  much  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  &.  N.  EA^Z,  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Mr.  Katz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  guali^  as  a  witoess  op- 
posing this  bill,  and  also  the  bill  that  provides  tor  the  taking  over 
of  the  stockyards  and  the  refrigerator  cars,  awav  from  the  packers. 
I  have  been  in  this  business  for  twenty  years,  nandling  beef  only, 
no  pork.  I  have  been  operating  for  about  fifteen  years.  I  have  beai 
operating  my  business  most  of  the  time  away  from  the  stockyards  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  that  is,  at  Midway,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  away  from  the  yards.  I  have  been  operating  on  a  small  scale, 
going  along  making  a  living  and  saving  money,  but  not  very  much. 
During  those  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  was  approached  by  the 
Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  South  St.  Paul.  They  said,  why  didn't  I  come 
down  to  do  business  tiiere.  They  said  I  could  do  better  at  St.  Paul. 
The  slaughter  house  at  Midway  where  I  done  business  was  an  in- 
dependent house,  and  the  small  fellows  killed  all  the  way  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  cattle  a  week.  They  would  kill 
them  and  pay  so  much  a  head.  The  stockyards  company  offered 
me  a  piece  of  land  if  I  would  come  down  there  and  put  up  a  little 
house;  but  my  capital  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  bo, 
and  I  could  not  go.  My  capacity  out  there  was  about  seventy-five 
■cattle  a  week.  That  was  my  utmost  capacity.  About  five  yaais 
ago,  this  last  January,  the  first  of  the  year,  the  stockyards  company 
sent  for  me  again  and  said,  "Mr.  Katz,  we  have  a  good  proposition  for 
you  now.  We  only  offered  you  ground  to  build  a  packing  house  <m 
before,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  but  now  we  have  a 
little  house  that  Mr.  McCormick  had,  that  he  was  running,  and  he 
went  out  of  business,  and  the  stockyards  company  bought  that 
place" ;  and  they  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to  lease  it  to  me 
TOr  a  number  of  years,  and  so  I  said  all  right,  and  I  took  them  Qp. 
And  we  got  tog^her  and  I  got  a  lease  for  five  years. 

I  started  to  operflte  that  plant  at  South  St.  Paul,  and  I  increased 
my  business,  and  have  done  a  good  deal  better  than  I  had  done  at 
the  other  plant.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  I  could  see  right  off 
where  I  done  business.  I  done  business  under  somebody  else's  roof 
I  had  to  dispose  of  my  by-products  to  a  party  who  had  facilities  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  plant  where  I  was  then  there  were 
facilities  that  I  did  not  have  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  at  your  new  place? 

Mr.  Katz.  At  the  place  which  I  leased;  yes.  And  I  went  along 
under  those  conditions;  and  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  leased  me  the  p!t« 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  also  helped  me  along  as  much  as  they  could. 

About  two  years  or  three  years  ago  I  bought  a  piece  of  gnmnd 
from  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  which  I  still  own.  I  expect  to  build  whet 
conditions  get  a  little  better;  but  I  increased  my  capacity  frcnn  7S 
•cattle  to  about  300  cattle  a  week.    That  is  my  capacity  now. 
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The  reason  for  this,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  by  taking  care  of  my 
by-products,  which  is  to  be  credited  to  the  big  packers,  oecause  they 
all  got  the  machinery  and  their  mechanics  are  looking  for  improve- 
ments, whereby  they  could  take  care  of  these  by-products,  and  I 
profited  by  it,  in  looking  at  what  the  big  fellow  was  doing.  AJud  then 
I  wotdd  do  it  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Chaihman.  What,  big  fellows  are  there! 

Mr,  Katz.  Swift,    He  is  almost  across  the  stree  from  me. 

The  Chairman,  And  he  handles  your  by-products! 

Mr.  Katz.  No  ;  I  handle  them  myself.  But  I  profited  by  looking  at 
-what  they  did  with  their  by-products.  . 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  built  your  own  plant- 
Mr.  Katz.  No  ;  I  still  lease  my  place.  My  lease  is  up  next  month ; 
my  lease  for  five  years;  and  I  have  negotiations  for  another  lease  for 
a  couple  of  years  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  leasing  from  the  stockyards  people! 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chauchan.  Did  they  tell  you  to  come  down  here! 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes;  we  talked  it  over. 

The  Chairman,  And  your  lessor  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  come  here,  did  he! 

Mr,  Katz.  In  a  way,  and  in  a  way  I  wanted  to  come  myself.  The 
reason  is  that  a  year  ago  last  October,  I  think  it  is,  when  a  Govern- 
ment man  approached  me,  Mr.  Baird,  I  think  it  was,  he  questioned 
me  about  the  big  packers;  how  I  was  getting  along  with  them,  and 
how  the  bank  was  using  me,  and  how  the  competition  was  between  us ; 
and  I  told  them  the  same  thing,  that  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  brought 
me  down  there  and  helped  me  along  all  they  could ;  and,  as  far  as 
buying  is  concerned,  it  is  competition,  the  same  as  any  other  market, 
but  I  am  getting  my  share  of  it;  and  I  am  right  by  the  side  of  the  big 
packer,  and  I  am  progressing  little  by  little. 

The  Chairman,  Who  owns  the  stockyards  there? 

Mr,  Katz,  The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  control  it!  Do  you  know  whether 
there  are  any  of  the  large  packers  that  control  it! 

Mr.  Katz.  I  don't  know  whether  they  control  it  or  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  Swift  &  Co.  own  any  of 
that  concern! 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes.    I  think  they  do. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  not  sure  of  it! 

Mr.  Katz,  Yes,  I  am  positive  they  do. 

Senator  Norris.  How  about  Armour  &  Co.! 

Mr.  Katz.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  them. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  a  plant  there,  have  they  not! 

Mr.  Katz.  They  are  just  building  a  plant. 

Senator  NoBBia.  Are  you  sure  uiat  the  big  packers  own  any  of 
that  stock  yards?    It  may  be  an  independent  company. 

Mr,  Katz.  I  know  Swift  owns  stock  in  it.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  owns  the  majority  of  it  or  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  say  that  you  talked  it  over  with  Swift's 
man  before  you  came  here? 

Mr.  Katz,  Yes:  Mr.  McGiveny,  the  president  of  the  stock  yards 
company.  I  happened  to  be  there  last  week,  and  was  talking  about 
101369—19 — -26 
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tay,  new  lease  on  the  house,  and  he  says,  "Did  you  see  what  "wae 
coming  up  before  the  legislature  now?"  He  says,  "Are  you  Koing 
to  oppose  it?"  I  said  "  I  really  ought  to  go,  because  when  Mr.  Bain 
was  there  and  I  explained  all  those  things,  then  after  that  they  had 
a  hearing  in  St.  Paul  and  they  never  called  me  as  a  witness."  But 
he  came  to  me  personally  and  took  my  testimony  and  that  is  as  far 
as  they  went. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  asking  you  about  coming  down  here  this 
time, 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes.    Mr,  McGiveny  asked  me  to  come  here. 

Senator  Norris.  That  conversation  took  place  at  a  time  when  yon 
were  thei'e  talking  about  a  new  leased 

Mr.  Kato.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Did  you  get  the  lease? 

Mr.  Katz.  We  have  not  finished  it,  but  I  think  I  will  get  it. 

Senator  Norris,  I  think  you  will  get  it,  too. 

Senator  (Jronna.  Suppose  you  would  favor  the  legislation  of  the 
Government  owning  the  stock  yards.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  it 
then? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  think  I  would,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  the  stock  yards  company  pay  your  expenses 
for  coming  down  here! 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  He  told  you  that  he  would  pay  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGiveny  showed  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  it? 

Mr.  Katz,  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  did  he  not  have  Swift  or  Armour  come  down 
here?    They  have  bigger  plants  than  you  have. 

Mr,  Katz.  I  don't  Know.    They  may  come. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  he  selected  you  because  you 
were  an  independent  packer? 

Mr-  Katz,  That  may  be  so. 

Senator  Norms.  Did  you  get  a  bonus  for  locating  there? 

Mr.  Katz,  No, 

Senator  Norris.  Did  Armour  get  a  bonus  for  locating  there? 

Mr.  Katz,  I  heard  so. 

Senator  Norris.  He  got  $500,000,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  heard  so. 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  gave  Swift  half  of  it? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  don't  know.     I  heard  he  got  $500,000. 

Senator  Norris,  Then  do  you  think  they  are  treating  you  ftir, 
comparatively  speaking? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  did  not  ask  for  anything. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  cattle  do  you  kill? 

Mr.  Katz,  About  300  a  week. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  kill  anything  but  cattle,  do  you? 

Mr.  Katz.  Cattle  and  calves. 

Senator  Norris.  When  you  say  300  a  week,  that  includes  calves, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Norkis.  How  many  calves  do  you  kill  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Fifty  or  75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  McGiveny  got  any- 
body else  to  come? 

Mr., Katz.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  here,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes;  he  is  here.  So  I  gave  my  testimony  at  that  time 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  they  had  a  hearing  after  awhile  in  St.  Paul,  at 
which  he  called  several  witnesses,  but  he  never  called  me. 

Senator  Norms.  Do  you  object  because  he  did  not  call  you  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  did  not  object.  I  thought  he  ought  to  come  to  see 
me  personally,  and  taken  my  testimony  as  it  should  have  gone  into 
the  record. 

Senator  Norbis.  It  may  be  that  after  he  talked  with  you  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Katz.  He  heard  Mr.  Barrett. 

Senator  Norris.  He  was  an  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.    I  saw  him  here  the  other  day. 

About  the  buying,  I  started  to  tell  you  that  ever  since  I  have  been 
there,  I  can  not  see  any  other  way  that  it  could  be  done;  that  thing 
is  on  a  fair  and  square  scale. 

The  Chairman,  You  think  the  present  situation  can  not  be 
improved  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  It  can  not  be  improved.  I  get  all  the  cattle  I  can 
handle.  Sometimes  I  buy  a  few  more  when  there  is  a  big  run  of 
cattle,  as  it  helps  along  and  we  do  our  share  towards  taking  care  of 
the  cattle  offered. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  incorporated? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  You  have  your  own  plant  individually? 

Mr.  Katz.  Individually, 

Senator  Norris,  How  much  money  have  you  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Katz.  Oh,  $75,000  or  $80,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  your  profits  each  year? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nokris.  Do  you  allow  yourself  a  salary  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  It  is  immaterial;  there  are  no  partners. 

Senator  Norris,  You  do  not  have  to  account  for  anything? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  do  not  have  to  account  for  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers think  that  the  situation  is  entirely  satisfactory  yourself? 

Mr,  Katz.  As  much  as  I  see  of  the  producei-s,  I  see  some  of  the 
dealers  coming  in  with  cattle  or  some  of  the  farmers  coming  to  raise 
their  own  cattle,  and  they  seem  to  be  satisfied,  getting  good  prices 
for  their  cattle,  which  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  Congress 
to  do  nothing? 

Mr.  Katz.  That  is  all  I  can  sec  about  it.  There  is  a  mistake  about 
the  car  situation.  I  own  four  refrigerator  cars,  and  sometimes  we 
run  short  of  them  four  or  five  times  in  the  last  few  years  or  so,  and 
whenever  I  try  to  get  a  refrigerator  car  we  have  eiuier  got  to  wait 
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for  it  three  or  four  davs  before  we  get  it,  or  when  we  do  get  it  we  do 
not  get  the  right  kind.  When  we  want  a  car  for  beef  mey  send  a 
«ar  which  is  not  fit  for  beef;  it  is  not  built  for  handling  beef.  They 
send  us  in  a  refrigerator  car  fit  for  handling  by-products,  but  not 
beef,  and  we  had  to  go  to  work  and  get  ropes  and  make  holes  in  each 
quarter  of  beef  and  tie  them  up  to  the  rafters. 

Senator  Norris.  How  far  away  from  St.  Paul  do  you  send  youi 
refrigerator  cars,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Katz.  Just  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 

Senator  Norhis.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  cars  back? 

Mr.  Katz,  Sometimes  we  get  them  back  sooner  and  sometimes 
later,  not  always  alike. 

Senator  Nobbis,  Do  you  know  what  your  cars  travel  on  an  aver- 
age per  day  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  never  kept  track  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Your  trouble  in  that  respect  comes  with  the  rail- 
road company? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  not  sometimes  get  your  cars  loaded  and 
send  them  on  some  place  where  they  are  delayed  and  you  have  trouble 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  Katz.  No;  they  bring  them  back  without  going  any  place 
else.  But  sometimes  they  are  delayed  some  place;  I  don*t.  know 
where.  I  kept  on  with  those  cars  until  I  saw  we  could  not  get  any 
satisfaction  and  I  went  up  to  Swift  &  Co.,  havinj;  seen  that  they  had  s 
good  string  of  cars,  and  inquired  whether  they  would  let  me  have  a 
car  whenever  I  ran  short.  They  said  they  would,  and  they  let  me 
have  a  car,  and  whenever  we  get  a  car  from  them  it  is  a  car  fit  to  put 
beef  in  and  refrigerated  rijrnt,  just  what  we  want,  and  otherwise 
when  we  get  a  refrigerator  car  from  the  railroads  there  has  not  been 
ice  in  that  car  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  we  have  got  to  keep  that 
car  iced  24  hours  before  the  temperature  gets  down.  Swift  &  Co. 
charge  a  reasonable  price  for  using  the  car,  and  whenever  we  need  a 
car  tney  always  let  me  have  one. 

Senator  Gronna.  Was  the  condition  that  way  when  the  railroad 
companies  opei^ted  their  own  roads,  or  has  it  been  improved  since 
Mr.  McAdoo  took  charge  of  the  Railroad  Administration? 

Mr,  Katz.  No;  it  has  not  improved. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  any  better  or  worse? 

Mr.  Katz.  In  fact  it  has  been  a  little  worse.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  want 
to  have  outside  cars,  but  whenever  I  do  have  to  have  one  it  is  always 
trouble  to  get  one. 

In  regard  to  section  No.  5, 1  do  not  see  where  we  have  got  to  do  buffl- 
ness  where  they  make  us  buy  cattle  when  we  do  not  need  any,  be- 
cause we  always  take  care  of  the  market.  They  say  we  can  not  Uy 
down  and  not  buy  any  cattle.  If  I  go  into  the  market  and  the  cattk 
seem  to  he  too  high,  I  can  always  figure  out  what  beef  is  worth,  and 
those  cattle  can  not  be  bought  so  I  can  sell  the  beef  at  those  prices.  I 
will  not  buy  cattle  that  day.  but  will  wait  until  the  next  day ;  or,  whoi 
the  weather  is  hot  and  we  have  got  a  cooler  of  beef,  I  can  not  move  it 
when  the  market  is  not  good,  and  then  I  can  not  buy  cattle. 

Senator  Norris,  You  do  think  the  bill  compels  you  to  boy  ottte 
when  you  do  not  want  them? 

Mr,  Katz.  It  savs  so. 
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Senator  Noebis.  Does  it! 

The  Chaibuan.  Have  you  talked  that  section  over  with  anybody  t 

Mr.  Katz.  I  read  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  bill?  t 

Mr.  Katz.  Right  here. 

Senator  Ghonna,  Is  there  pretty  keen  competition  among  th« 
buyers  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes;  but  the  biggest  competition  is  among  the  commis- 
sion men,  the  sellers.  I  never  saw  any  keener  competition  than  they 
have  there  in  any  market  in  the  world,  or  any  market  I  know  of. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  those  commission  men  buy  for  the  packers? 

Mr.  Katz.  I  mean  the  sellers.  They  are  always  working  for  the 
trade — to  get  the  trade.  One  commission  man  wants  to  show  the 
shipper  that  he  can  get  more  from  the  other  commission  man. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Do  they  put  the  price  on  them  or  do  you  put  the 
price  on  them? 

Mr.  Katz.  They  put  the  price  on  them.  Of  course,  I  can  bid  what- 
ever I  please,  but  they  keep  on  offering  until  they  get  five  or  six  or 
seven  different  bids.  Maybe  Swift  will  bid  first  and  I  after  him,  and 
maybe  I  will  bid  first  and  Swift  will  bid  after  me,  and  sometimes 
Swift  will  buy  the  cattle  or  any  of  us  will  buy  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  not  these  big  packers  sometimes  bid  over  you? 

Mr.  ICatz.  They  do,  and  sometimes  I  bid  over  them;  it  depends 
upon  how  badly  we  need  the  cattle. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  that  happen  very  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Oh,  yes;  and  then  Swift  will  bid  and  I  will  bid  and 
Armour  will  bid,  and  maybe  the  fifth  or  sixth  buyer  will  buy  the 
cattle.  So  the  commission  man  always  hangs  out  itor  the  last  cent, 
because  he  wants  to  keep  his  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Detroit,  said  he  would  like  to  make 
a  statement,  and  if  he  is  here  now  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEHEHT   OF   UB.   JAMES  CRAIO,   JR.,   PBEmiENT   FABEES,. 
WEBB  &  CO.,  OF  DETBOIT,  HECH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Craig,  state  your  full  name,  address  and  the 
business  3'ou  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Ciu^^ia.  My  name  is  James  Craig,  jr.,  president  Parker,  Webb 
&  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  not  have  testified  this  afternoon,  except  that 
there  were  one  or  two  things  which  came  up  while  I  was  sitting  here 
that  you  have  got  the  wrong  impression  on,  and  there  are  one  or  two- 
things  in  thisT)ill  not  touted  upon  that  I  would  like  to  explain. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  here  for  no  uncertain  purpose, 
and  that  if  there  are  any  wrongs,  you  want  to  rectify  them  and  if 
there  are  not  any ;  you  do  not  want  to  do  anything. 

Senator  Noebis.  You  have  got  it  just  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Craio.  One  question  you  asked  about  the  appropriation  now 
before  you  for  the  Food  Administration.  I,  for  one  01  the  packers,. 
Parker.  Webb  &  Co.,  who  have  been  getting  some  of  these  allot- 
ments, knew  nothing  about  this  appropriation.^  I  do  not  think  it 
was  tlioiight  of  until  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  I  do  not 
tliink  that  the  packei-s  were  taken  into  consideration  when  this  appro- 
l)riation  was  talked  of.    I  think  the  appropriation  wag  for  Uie  bene- 
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fit  of  helping  the  people  over  there  who  are  starring.  That  is  the 
ivay  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Norhis,  Incidentally? 

Mr.  Craig  (interposing).  Incidentally,  it  will  help  ua.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  take  it,  we  will  have  to  give  to  the  Red  Cross.  We 
may  all  have  to  contribute  to  and  raise  money.  We  all  figure  that 
we  have  got  to  help  them  out  some  way,  whether  it  comes  out  of  our 
pockets  through  faxes  or  whether  we  contribute  does  not  make  any 
difference,  nnd  I  do  not  care  whether  our  Government  does  it  or 
whether  the  Red  Cross  does  it,  we  have  all  got  to  help  them  out, 
and  England  has  got  to  help  them  out  and  all  other  countries  have 
got  to  help  them  out,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do — I 
am  sure  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  meat  packers  when  it  was 
first  taken  up. 

There  was  another  thing  that  I  think  Mr.  Hormel  said  here  that 
you  do  not  quite  understand. 

He  was  in  business  30  years.  Suppose  in  30  years  he  should  have 
been  able  to  make  $200,000.  That  is  actually  six  per  cent  a  year, 
and  you  will  have  $12,000,  and  if  you  leave  that  in  30  years  there 
will  be  $60,000  accumulated.  If  you  read  that  testimony  he  put  in 
vou  will  think  he  made  an  excessive  profit.  He  did  not  grasp  and 
I  do  not  think  you  grasped  it 

Senator  Nohris.  He  aid  not  disclose,  from  a  casual  examination  of 
his  testimony,  all  of  the  profit  that  he  did  make,  for  the  reason  tlttt 
the  capital  stock  was  at  first  $75,000,  and  from  time  to  time  there 
was  ad<led  to  it  until  it  was  $700,000 ;  $200,000  of  that  was  added  in 
a  year. 

Mr.  Chaio.  Added  that  net  cash  to  $700,000? 

Senator  Nobfis.  Added  it  to  $700,000,  but  we  have  no  evidence  w 
to  lust  when  it  was  added,  with  the  exception  of  $78,000  to  begin 
with  and  ^00,000  last  year.  The  balance  was  added  in  betwen 
sometime,  and  the  interest  to  begin  with.  The  dividend  would  only 
have  been  $175,000.  If  that  was  not  increased  until  recently  it  woold 
have  been  a  per  cent  that  would  have  been  something  terrible. 

Mr.  Cbaig.  If  you  made  that  in  30  years  and  kept  it  in  vour  busi- 
ness at  double  interest.  If  you  compounded  that  interest  it  is  some- 
thing like  the  bank,  which  was  not  a  fair  showing. 

Senator  Norhis.  It  was  not  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  on  $750,000  the 
first  year  nor  second  year  nor  twentieth  year. 

Mr,  Chaio,  He  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  probably  he  has 
made  more  than  the  most  of  us.  He  has  made  more  than  we  have. 
But  when  you  come  to  get  down  it  looks  like  two,  or  three  or  foot 
hundred  per  cent,  when  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  20  per  c«nt 

Senator  Norhis.  It  would  average  more  than  20,  but  we  could  not 
tell  definitely. 

Mr.  Craiq,  The  way  he  put  it  it  looked  awfully  big  when  it  retll; 
is  not  as  large. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  $750,000  had  been  paid  in  at  the  beginning 
of  his  incorporation,  take  the  per  cent  they  have  paid,  this  other  ac- 
cumulation, and  from  the  little  figuring  I  have  made  here,  it  would 
have  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  about  20  per  cent.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  the  $750,000  was  not  paid  in  until  a  great  many 
years  after,  it  would  amount  to,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  than 
20  per  cent.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  made  on  every  dollar  Ih 
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has  ever  inTested  in  the  business  40  per  cent ;  and  that  has  been  true 
from  the  beginning  of  the  20  years. 

Mr.  Ckaiq.  It  showed  a  little  larger  than  it  actually  is,  and  it  you 
got  a  statistician  to  figure  it  out,  1  think  you  would  find  it  does  not 
look  as  big  as  his  testimony. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  is  the  banks.  I  see  that  you  hav« 
asked  some  questions  indicating  that  you  think  the  larger  packers 
have  an  influence  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  small 
packers.    We  are  a  small  packer. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  that  impression? 

Mr,  Craig.  How  did  we  get  that  impression  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ckaiq.  Because  we  only ,,, 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know,  but  you  are  raising,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  lot  of  questions. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  the  witness  got  that  question  from  the 
question  I  asked  the  preceding  witness.  But  I  asked  himithat  ques- 
tion because  his  statement  was  that  the  big  packers  had  had  sufficient 
influence  with  the  big  banks,  and  the  big  bankers  connected  with 
the  big  banks  knew  enough  about  the  big  packers  so  that  they  knew 
the  big  packers  would  not  do  anything!  That  was  his  idea,  not 
mine. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  thought,  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  witness's  statement  and  not  the  Senator^  statement. 

Mr.  Craig.  The  big  packer  can  not  borrow  any  more  money  pro- 
portionately to  his  capital  or  borrow  it  any  cheaper  than  an  A  No. 
1  small  packer.  We  borrow  money  through  Hartford  and  New 
York ;  and  a  Hartford  broker  has  told  us  there  is  only  one  packer 
in  Chicago  that  gets  as  low  a  rate  as  we  do,  and.  that  was  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  that  was  Nels  Morris.  So  that  the  big  packer 
can  not  injure  the  small  packer  on  account  of  banking  facilities,  pro- 
vided the  small  packer  is  in  proper  shape  to  do  the  business. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  any 
fiuancial  squeezing  made  upon  packers  and  men  in  other  business 
by  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Craio.  Not  a  bank  in  Detroit  would  do  that.  Our  bank,  the 
biggest  bank  in  Deti'oit,  would  not  do  it.  In  fact,  occasionally  Swift 
and  Armour's  paper  comes  up  there  for  us  to  pass  upon,  and  they 
-ask  me  about  it  and  we  loaned  them  money  occasionally. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  in  the  banking  business! 

Mr,  C'baio,  I  am  a  director  of  the  First  &  Old  Detroit  National 
Bank;  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  comraittxe,  and  I  go  down  to 
the  bank  every  noon. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  packer! 

Mr,  Craio.  Just  to  spend  an  hour  at  lunch  time  down  there  nearly 
■every  noon  and  that  is  only  incidental. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  alleged  here,  and  tiie  Pujo  r^wrt 
undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  a  pretty  close  corporation 
among  tlie  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that  they  did 
sometimes  refuse  credit  to  deserving  institutions. 

Mr.  Craio.  I  would  doubt  that  very  much.  If  they  do,  they  are 
very  short  sighted,  and  I  do  not  think  any  true  businesB  man  would 
<|o  that.    It  may  have  been  done  years  ago^ 
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The  Chairhan.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  this  country  say  a  friend  of  his  had  invented  an  iioprove- 
ment  on  agricultural  instruments,  and  that  he  went  to  New  York 
and  presented  to  a  financial  institution,  one  after  another,  and  each 
time  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  taken  that  up  with  the  Intei^ 
national  Harvester  Co.,  and  upon  answering  that  he  had  not  they 
refused  at  first  to  consider  the  advancement  to  start  it.  I  have  heard 
that  alleged  a  great  many  times,  and  the  truth  is,  one  reason  why 
we  reorganized  the  financial  system  of  this  country  was  to  enable 
men  who  are  entitled  to  credit  to  obtain  credit. 

Whether  it  was  because  of  all  their  troubles,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Craig.  So  far  as  the  packing  business  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  that  condition  existing. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  you  think  the  packers  would  not  do  thati 

Mr.  Craio.  I  have  not  found  any  person  who  had  any  trouble  in 
that  way. 

The  Chaismak.  Why  did  the  S.  &  S.  Packing  Co.  go  out  of  busi- 
ness t 

Mr.  Craig.  They  were  pretty  near  on  their  last  legs,  and  they  had 
to  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman,  Was  their  credit  impaired? 

Mr.  Craig,  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  their  condition  due  to  bad  management  or 
to  the  fact  that  some  one  tried  to  squeeze  them ! 

Mr,  Craig,  I  could  not  tell  anything  more  than  that,  only  tiiey 
said  they  had  to  do  sopiething  to  save  the  concern.  That  is  all  hear- 
say, Senator  Gore,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  am  not  in  touc^ 
with  the  great  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  packers  got  control  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Craig,  Wilson  has  got  control,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
entirely  independent  of  Swift  and  Armour.  But  you  would  prob- 
ably know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Wilson  with  before  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Wilson  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Craio.  He  was  with  Nelson  Morris  a  great  many  years.  All 
I  know  is  what  I  saw  in  the  paper,  that  he  gets  a  great  big  salary 
and  that  he  was  given  a  lot  of  stock  to  take  up  that  work,  which  he 
would  have  to  get  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  position 
with  Morris  to  take  up  his  present  position.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  1  did  want  to  talk  about  the  banks. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  familiar  with 
it  when  you  said  that  none  of  this  financial  squeezing  had  been  going 
on,  but  there  is  a  pretty  general  impression  that  it  has  been  going 
on  J  and  if  you  know  it  has  not,  you  are  privileged  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Craig.  As  far  as  our  bank  is  concerned — and  we  have  gjot 
88,000,000  or  $9,000,000— it  would  not  have  that  effect.  One  man 
would  get  it  just  as  quick  as  another,  and  one  packer  just  as  quick 
as  another;  and  as  far  as  oui*  own  boiTowing  is  concerned,  we  can 
easily  go  out  and  borrow  money  as  cheap  as  anybody. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  sure  about  tnat? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  big  bank,  but  yon  have  to  borrow  larpe 
amounts  of  money  sometimes? 
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Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  Since  prices  have  gone  up  so  high  we  har« 
borrowed  $1,600,000, 

Senator  Nohris.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  of 
the  big  institutions  above  you  from  whom  you  borrowed  to  squeeze 
pou,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Craio.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  danger  of  their  squeez- 
ing me  than  there  is  my  being  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
morrow. 

_  Senator  Norbis.  Both  of  those  things  are  possible  if  you  would  not 
limit  it,  and  put  the  time  next  year  instead  of  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Chaiq.  I  will  answer  you  any  way  the  committee  pleases,  and 
I  know  positively  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  doing  it,  and  there 
would  not  be  any  chance  even  if  the  big  packers  tried  to  do  it. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  not  intimated  that  it  would  do  it  or  wanted 
to  do  it ;  I  am  talking  about  the  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Craio.  They  have  not  got  the  power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Norrib.  I  had  an  idea  that  there  were  very  few  banks  in 
the  country  but  what,  if  all  the  other  banks  turned  against  them, 
w  ould  be  in  a  pretty  hard  row  of  stumps. 

Mr,  Chaio,  The  president  of  our  bank,  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  said  "Borrow  up  to  a  half  million  and  then  come  to 
see  nie."  We  could  get  $750,000  from  one  bank.  We  only  want 
Rl  .700.000,  and  there  are  other  banks  where  we  could  borrow  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  possibly,  without  going  to  New 
York. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  conceive  that  there  might  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  that  bank  not  lending  you  $750,000  and  the  oUier  not  lend- 
ing you  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Craio.  There  is  not  any  possibility  of  that. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  not  got  to  loan  you  money! 

Mr.  Craig.  They  are  very  glad  to  loan  us;  if  you  were  a  banker 
you  would  be  glad  to. 

.Senator  Norhis.  Very  likely  I  would.    But  I  would  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Craig,  They  do  not  have  to.  You  want  to  know  this,  and  the 
facts  are  I  know.  We  can  borrow  four  times  the  money  we  need 
if  we  want  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  borrow  any  more  than  I  have  to. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  are  on  good  terms  with  the  big  packers! 

Mr.  Craio.  We  have  nothing  especially  to  do  with  the  big  packers. 
We  do  not  sell  or  buy  from  uiem  more  than  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  Then  we  may  get  a  telegram  from  a  broker  saying,  can  we 
offer  one  or  two  cars  of  stock,  and  we  quote  a  price,  and  do  not  know 
who  they  are  going  to  sell  it  to, 

Senator  Gronna,  You  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them! 

Mr.  Craio.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them,  but  we  do 
not  do  much  business  with  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  you  would  be  in  pretty  keen  com- 
petition with  them.  Do  you  think  that  your  opportunities  for  credit 
would  be  as  good  as  they  are  now ! 

Mr.  Craio.  Perfectly  as  good.  Let  me  give  you  an  example:  10 
or  lii  years  ago  some  one  from  Washington  here  was  sent  to  Detroit 
to  find  out  if  the  big  packers  were  doing  us  any  injury.  They  came 
into  our  office  and  we  said,  "  What  do  you  mean!"  "  Are  they  com- 
peting?"   I  said,  "They  are  competing  and  if  they  were  not  here, 
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and  we  had  this  whole  market,  of  course,  we  could  make  more  money. 
But  if  they  were  not  here  somebody  else  would  come  in." 

Senator  Gbonna.  Do  they  cut  under  your  pricest 

Mr.  Craig,  I  have  just  one  thing  to  ask  of  you.  That  was  just 
about  as  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  If  you  will  see  that  we 
get  the  same  profits  as  the  rest,  the  same  freight  rates  from  the  rail- 
roads, if  we  can  not  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  will  go  out  of  h\m- 
ness.  That  is  all  I  ask  from  the  Government  If  the  public  utilities 
that  we  can  not  control — which  we  do  have  now,  but  which  we  did 
not  have  20  years  ago — are  available  on  equal  terms  is  all  we  ask. 
As  soon  as  we  got  the  interstate  law  we  began  to  grow,  and  we  have 
grown  right  along  ever  since. 

Senator  Gbonna.  But  they  do  not  send  products  into  your  ter- 
ritory at  reduced  prices  nor  do  you  send  products  into  their  terri- 
tories at  a  reduced  price? 

Mr.  Craig.  ^A'e  do  not  know  what  they  send.  There  are  &Ye  or 
six  branch  housew  there,  and  they  get  a  car  every  other  day,  and 
they  send  them  in  thcio,  and  wo  do  not  know  what  their  prices  are. 
They  generally  sell  a  cent  or  so  under  us.  Ours  is  strictly  fi-esh  stuff, 
and  we  can  usually  get  a  premium  for  it  on  that  account,  though  not 
verv  great,  and  the  competition  is  keen. 

Jwnator  NoRRis.  What  is  your  capital  st<xik? 

Mr.  Craio.  Our  shares  of  stock  are  500  common,  and  100  pre- 
ferred. 

Senator  Norris.  $600,000?? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  are  the  president  of  it! 

Mr.  Craio.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Noams.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Craio.  $29,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  get  any  salary  from  the  t»nk? 

Mr,  Craig.  Only  just  fees.  I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  bank  at  all- 
Senator  Nomas.  You  represent  what  would  be  commonly  known 
-as  one  of  the  small  packers  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  we  are  small  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  you  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  why  it  is  there  are  so  many  small  packers  ail 
over  the  country  here  before  the  committee  pleading  for  the  Iwg 
.  packers. 

Mr.  Craio.  I  am  not  pleading  for  the  big  packers,  but  I  am  juBt 
givinjf  you  our  position.  If  you  know  anything  that  is  wrong  with 
the  big  packers  I  will  be  just  as  quick  as  any  one  to  help  you 
rectify  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Armour  since  you  have  been 
in  the  city? 

Mr,  Craio.  I  just  went  from  here  over  to  the  House  committee,  and 
just  as  Mr.  Armour  was  coming  out  of  the  door  I  saw  him  and  I  said, 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Armour,"  and  that  is  all  I  said  to  him-  I  htm 
not  talked  with  him  at  all ;  I  have  not  talked  with  any  of  the  big 
packers.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  them.  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  cam* 
to  our  place  some  20  years  ago  selling  goods  for  his  father. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  Swifts  or  Morrises  sinm 
you  have  been  here? 
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Mr.  Craig,  I  ran  across  them  in  the  hotel,  but  have  not  talked 
;about  this  testimonyor  consulted  with  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  Tliey  are  here  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Craio,  Some  of  them  are  here. 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  see  two  of  them  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  tliej! 

Mr.  Craig,  One  is  Mr.  Creigh,  of  Cudahy  &  Co.,  and  one  repre- 
sents Mr.  Swift. 

Tlte  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  representatives. 

Mr.  Craio.  I  have  forgotten  the  names. 

Mr.  McMantjs,  I  can  tell  you  the  names.  My  name  is  R.  C.  Mc- 
Manus,  and  the  other  gentleman  is  named  Robert  Creigh. 

The  CnAiHiiAN.  Why  is  it  only  the  small  packers  are  doing  us  the 
honor  of  their  presence  in  the  committee  room. 

Mr.  Craio.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Creigh  just  came  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  and  Mr.  McManus  was  here  when  I  came  here. 

The  Chairmax.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  down  here? 

Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Taliaferro  wired  me  that  there  was  a  very  per- 
nicious bill  up  for  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  his  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  state  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Craio.  That  it  needed  attention,  and  I  did  not  see  the  bill 
until  I  got  it  here;  and  I  have  got  one  or  two  little  things  I  want  to 
speak  about  here,  the  way  I  read  the  bill.  First,  everybody  has  got 
to  have  a  license.    We  have  a  license  now  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  working  admirably,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Craio.  I  do  not  know  that  it  works  any  better  than  if  we  did 
not  have  a  license.  I  do  not  see  any  good  or  harm  it  does  us  at 
present.  But  why  should  we,  just  because  we  happen  to  handle  meat, 
be  licensed*  Why  should  not  people  who  handle  grain,  potatoes,  and 
everything  be  licensed  ?  Why  should  we  have  to  nave  a  license  to  do 
a  legitimate  thing  while  the  others  do  not?  I  think  it  is  class  legis- 
lation against  our  business  which  the  other  people  do  not  have  to 
contend  with.  If  everybody  has  to  have  a  license  we  are  willing  to 
also.  Unless  we  are  doing  something  wrong  and  unless  our  business 
is  harmful,  like  they  consider  the  liquor  business  is  harmful,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  licensed. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  we  are  compelled  to  buy  stock  even  if  we  think 
it  is  too  high  in  price,  because  if  we  do  not  buy  it  they  will  say  we 
are  holding  off  to  break  the  market.  That  is  one  of  the  very  bad 
things  in  this  bill,  to  my  mind. 

To  be  brief,  we  are  compelled  tosell  when  we  think  prices  are  too 
low.  If  we  had  to  sell  all  our  products  in  February,  March,  and  April 
we  would  go  out  of  business  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  demand  for  them  and  they  will  not  be  boughtj  and  then 
if  we  do  sell  tliem  in  July,  August,  and  September,  we  would  not 
have  a  pound  of  meat,  and  the  people  would  have  to  pay  50  cents 
a  pound  instead  of  15  cents.  That  is  the  pernicious  thing  in  this 
bill.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault,  but  I  just  want  to  put  that  before 
you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  50  cents  a  pound  here. 
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Mr.  Craig.  I  want  to  talk  about  another  thing. 
The  Chaibman.  Go  ahead  witli  this  point  before  you  stail  off  onto 
that. 

Mr,  Cr.mg.  Here  is  another  thing.  A  coiiiiiion  carrier  c&n  not  de- 
liver to  a  stock  yards  company  if  I  or  some  other  packer  happen  to 
own  10  per  cent  of  stock  in  that  company.  This  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  say.  If  we  five  men  sitting  here  own  a  stockyards  company  we 
have  just  got  the  interest  of  seeing  that  that  stockyards  company 
makes  us  a  fair  profit,  but  if  we  bring  in  a  big  packer  he  has  the 
interest  of  seeing' that  it  is  improved,  the  interest  of  seeing  that  the 
stockyards  is  built  up  and  has  all  the  facilities  it  can  have  in  order 
to  supply  all  the  packing  business,  with  enough  hogs  to  run  his 
plant;  and  therefore  I  claim  that  it  benefits  the  stockyards  company 
to  have  people  interested  in  it.  and  these  stock  yards  would  not  have 
been  here  if  they  had  not  been  people  who  really  had  to  have  them 
and  had  to  go  into  the  business:  otherwise  th»y  would  not  have  had 
them  built. 

Generally  I  am  not  for  the  big  packer;  I  am  just  giving  you  the 
way  we  look  at  it  from  an  independent  packer's  viewpoint.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  if  I  am  you  can  correct  me. 

About  these  cars,  the  railroad  companies  are  very  short  of  re- 
frigerator* cars.  If  the  big  packing  companies  had  not  built  these 
refrigerator  cars  and  the  railroad  company  had  to  build  and  supply 
them  it  would  cause  us  to  be  short  and  they  would  be  short  as  sure 
as  you  and  I  are  sitting  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  big  packers 
own  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Craig.  Unless  you  can  see  there  is  harm  done,  I  think  we 
would  get  better  service  if  they  would  handle  them  promptly  and 
efficiently,  to  help  them  out  and  help  lis  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  object  to  the  railroads  taking  them 
over? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  would  not  object  to  the  railroads  taking  them  over  if 
they  could  handle  them  promptly  and  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  ?  Do  you  want  the  railroads 
to  take  them  over  or  not? 

Mr.  Craio.  The  refrigerator  cars,  I  think,  would  be  taken  better 
care  of  and  watched  better  and  traced  through  better  and  kept  ont 
of  the  regular  run  of  the  railroad  business,  and  you  would  get 
them  back,  I  will  not  say  twice  as  quickly,  but  they  would  be  out  odIt 
two-thirds  as  long  as  if  the  railroad  company  had  them,  and  I  think 
anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  knows  that.  They  have  their 
own  force,  and  trace  them  through.  The  railroad  company  will 
not  put  their  own  force  to  tracing  them  through  and  getting  them 
back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience} 

Mr.  Cbaio.  That  is  the  result  of  mv  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  satisfactory  service,  and  you  do  not  haTB 
any  difficulty  getting  cars? 

Mr.  (^BAio.  We  have  got  sntisfactory  service.  We  do  not  get  ctis 
from  the  big  fellows;  hardly  ever.  We  do  not  own  cars.  We  get 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  wire  over  to  Swift  &  Go.  to  set 
if  they  will  not  permit  us  to  use  a  car  or  two,  and  they  have  gireD 
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me  what  we  needed,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  gotten  from  th«ia 
five  cars  in  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  big  packers? 
Mr.  Oaio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  refrigerator  cars  do  you  use? 
Mr.  Cbaig.  The  Michigan  Central  Merchants  Dispatch,  but  some  of 
them  are  awfully  poor. 

The  Chairman.  Your  discussion  of  the  refrigerator  car  business 
is  purely  academic.  You  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  You  have 
not  had  any  experience  dealing  with  them,  but  you  just  simply  do 
not  want  tne  Government  to  take  over  the  refrigerator  curs,  not- 
'withstanding  you  do  not  patronize  them? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  care,  but  if  the  Government  owns  refrigerator 
■cars  we  will  not  get  the  quick  service.  _ 

The  Chairman.  Weil,  out  suppose  we  require  railroads  to  acquire 
refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  big  packing  concerns;  you  would  be 
iavorable  to  that? 

Mr.  Craig.  If  the  railroads  owned  them.  I  do  not  think  the  rail- 
roads would  give  them  the  attention  that  the  big  packers  would  give 
them,  because  the  big  packers  wiU  keep  them  for  their  own  use  and 
th^  will  be  slower  in  movement  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

The  Chairhan.  Would  you  not  probably  be  able  to  get  more  cars 
if  the  railroads  were  required  to  own  these  refrigerator  cars  than  you 
are  now  ?    You  say  you  have  some  trouble. 

Mr.  Cbaio.  We  nave  some  trouble  at  times.  You  take  it  when  it 
first  begins  to  freeze  and  they  want  these  cars  for  vegetables,  and  then 
we  might  be  short ;  at  other  times  we  get  plenty  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  direct  interest  in  who  owns  the  re- 
frigerator cars,  the  Government  or  the  railroads;  but  you  are  of 
opinion  we  had  better  let  it  alone  and  let  the  big  packing  concerns 
continue  to  own  them? 

Mr.  Craio.  I  think  the  railroads  will  give  us  enough  cars,  but  if 
they  have  to  supply  both  of  them  we  will  be  a  little  short ;  that  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me.  Whether  we  will  or  not  you  can  jud^e  as  well 
as  I-  I  do  not  want  to  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  that  is  Uie  way  it 
looks  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  all  you  asked  was 
that  the  public  utility  concerns  see  that  you  get  fair  rates? 

Mr.  Craig,  That  is  it ;  yes. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  have  some  trouble  about  that  formerly, 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  went  into  effect? 

Mr,  Chaiq.  We  did.  The  lack  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  is 
what  built  up  these  big  companies  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Craig,  They  could  ship  freight  from  Chicago  at  17i  cents, 
while  to  ship  the  same  products  from  Detroit  would  cost  us  28^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  To  ship  it  where? 

Mr.  Craig.  To  ship  it  to  New  York  City.  Look  at  that.  They 
ought  to  have  had  a  rate  of  26  cents;  they  were  getting  a  rebate  and 
we  were  paying  the  full  rate. 

The  Chairman,  That  would  hurt  you  pretty  bad? 

Mr.  Craig,  Certainly  it  hurt  us ;  we  could  not  grow  at  all  and  never 
did  grow ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
we  would  have  been  down  yet. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  getting  these  rebates! 

Mr.  Craig.  Everybody  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  about  a  certain  line  of  peopl* 
getting  a  rebate  and  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Craio.  I  mean  all  the  big  packers  in  Chicago,  and  1  knoir 
they  were  getting  itj  because  while  I  could  not  prove  it — it  is  all 
'  hearsay,  but  I  know  it  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  think  they  were  gettiaf  iti 

Mr.  Craio.  I  knew  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Afichigan  Cen- 
tral Kailroad  quite  welL 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that  eepecially.  For  what  reason 
did  you  think  they  were  getting  itf 

M^r.  Craig.  The  reason  they  were  getting  it  was  because  they 
owned  their  cars — I  ^ess  they  owned  their  cars — I  will  not  say  that. 
But  they  were  shipping  in  trainloads.  If  you  can  make  up  a  train- 
load  of  50  or  60  cars  and  ship  them  riglit  through  you  can  ship  it 
cheaper  than  to  get  a  car  here  and  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  packers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
big  shipments,  used  that  to  get  the  rebate? 

Mr.  Craio.  They  did  it  that  time,  but  they  could  not  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  law  was  necessary  to  atop  them 
from  doing  that? 

Mr.  Chaiq.  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  necessarjr  to  stop  the- 
railroad  companies.  The  railroad  companies  were  fighting  eadi 
other.  One  would  say  "  You  have  got  Swift's  business.  I  want  part 
of  it.  Hang  it  all,  I  am  going  to  have  that  business,"  and  I  go  over 
and  offer  Swift  &  Co.  a  freight  rate  of  5  cents  less  in  order  to  get  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was  the  railroad  companies  fanltf 

Mr.  Craig.  It  was  the  railroad  companies'  fault 

The  Chairman,  And  not  the  packers? 

Mr.  Craio.  The  packers  were  in  with  it  If  I  had  been  a  bi^ 
packer  then  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  fair  busi- 
ness, and  if  you  come  to  me  and  offer  to  build  my  house  for  $20,000 
and  this  other  man  wanted  $40,000, 1  would  give  the  contract  to  you; 
and  that  is  tlie  same  principle. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  pub- 
lic-service corporation  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Everj'body  should  have  the  same  rate,  and  they  are 
getting  it  now. 

The  Chairman,  You  just  said  it  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
building  a  house. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  quite  catch  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  was  on  the  same  principle  as  buUding 
a  house;  that  if  you  could  got  it  built  for  less  you  would  take  tli 
leaser  bid ;  and  I  asked  you  if  you  think  the  same  principle  applies 
to  public- service  corporations? 

Mr.  Craio.  I  think  public-service  corporations  oug^t  to  aem 
everybody  alike,  big  and  little. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  this  was  a  good  law  to  prevent  tha 
railroads  from  granting  rebates? 

Mr,  Craig.  I  think  it  was  a  splendid  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  law  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  big  packers  from  using  their  power  to  obtain  rebates  i 
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Mr.  Craiq.  I  think  so.    I  think  it  was  one  of  the  best  laws  we  ever 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  railroads  and  the  big 
packers  could  have  been  trusted  not  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  without  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  the  only  evildoing  that  a 
railroad  or  big  packer  might  ever  be  guilty  of? 

Mr.  Craic.  It  is  the  only  evil  I  ever  knew  of. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  oig  packers  would  use  their  big  business  to 
hammer  down  freight  rates 

Mr.  Craiq.  They  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  if  they  did  uae  their  big 
business  to  hammer  down  freight  rates,  and  took  advantage  of  that 
to  hurt  either  directly  or  indirectly  their  competitors,  might  they  not 
manipulate  their  refrigerator  cars  so  as  to  help  themsuves  and  to- 
hurt  the  competitors? 

Mr.  Craio.  If  you  put  it  h&ck  and  take  away  this  law  they  could 
hurt  us.' 

The  Chairman,  Can  they  not  do  that  any  way? 

Mr.  Craic.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman,  If  they  own  the  refrigerator  cars  they  can  I 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  think  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  refuse  to  furnish  you  cars. 

Mr.  Craio.  They  do  not  furnish  us  cars  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  that  wants  them — I  think  the  big  pack- 
ing houses  who  own  tlie  refrigerator  cars  can  manipulate  th^  with- 
almost  the  same  effect  and  results  as  they  did  the  rebates. 

Mr.  Craiq.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  tney  refuse  to  furnish  ttieir  com- 
petitors cars? 

Mr.  Craio.  Let  them  refuse ;  we  do  not  ask  them  for  any  cars. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  independent,  hut  suppose  there  is 
somebody  who  wants  those  refrigerator  cars  and  can  not  get  them? 

Mr.  Craiq.  I  think  the  railroad  company  should  be  made  to  furnish 
those  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  coming  around  right.  Do  you  not 
think  railroadsought  touse  them  as  common  carriers? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to,  but  I  do  not  care  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Norris.  You  say  the  railroad  company  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  cars  to  the  packers  who  do  not  need  cars? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes;  and  if  the  big  packers  did  not  have  cars  thsj 
ought  to  furnish  them. 

Senator  Norris,  Why  should  not  the  railroad  company,  now  get- 
ting back  to  the  same  principle  that  the  public  service  corporation 
must  treat  everybody  alike,  be  required  to  furnish  the  big  packers 
just  the  same  as  small  packers? 

Mr.  Craig,  You  will  not  get  them  to  do  it^ 

Senator  Norris.  Why  should  they  not  be  compelled  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Craig.  They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  it,  but  what  the 
Government  ought  to  do  and  what  they  actually  are  in  Europe  to-day 
are  two  different  things. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know,  hut  you  are  in  favor  now  of  requiring  the 
railroads  to  supply  the  small  packers  with  refrigerator  cars. 
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Mr.  CsAio.  I  am. 

Senator  Norhib.  But  you  do  not  want  them  to  interfere  ytith.  the 
privately-owned  cars  of  the  big  packers.  Why  not  treat  the  big 
packer  and  the  little  packer  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Craio.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  thev  Ehail  furnish  them  to 
the  big  packer,  but  I  am  afraid  ^at  they  have  not  ihe  capacity. 
They  won't  have  the  people  go  out,  and  we  will  suffer  and  the;  vul 
suffer.  But  if  they  can  go  out  and  do  it  ob  well  as  the  big  pacl^iB 
are  doing  it  now,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  want  them  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars 
away  from  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  CttAio.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  do  or  not,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  the  big  packers  might  suffer,  and  you 
do  not  want  them  to  suffer? 

Mr,  Craig.  I  do  not  want  anybody  in  our  business  to  suffer. 

Senator  Nobhis.  Exactly.  The  same  thing  you  are  asking  for  the 
big  packer  a  favor  that  you  do  not  ask  for  the  small  packer.  You 
want  the  Government  to  furnish  cars  for  the  small  packers,  but  not 
to  furnish  cars  for  the  big  packer,  because  it  will  not  be  as  efficient^ 

Mr.  Craio,  If  we  were  big  enough — we  could  not  go  to  work  and 
run  50  or  100  cars.  The  overhead  and  the  high  salaries  we  would  have 
to  pay  to  efficient  men  acquainted  willi  refrigerator  cars — but  if  we 
were  shipping  a  lot  of  dressed  beef  which  required- the  best  kind  of 
cars,  these  tank  cars  instead  of  these  old  box  cars,  we  would  hate  to 
have  to  depend  on  the  Government  to  furnish  them ;  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  care  who  does  it,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  exact  condition  of 
affairs,  and  you  can  judge  who  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Your  idea  is  this,  that  if  the  big  packers  owned 
the  cars  you  would  ^tand  a  better  show  of  getting  your  cars  from  the 
railroad  companies! 

Mr.  CitAia.  That  is  the  idea.  I  think  they  help  the  Govenunent 
just  so  much.  I  do  not  think  they  are  antagonizing  the  GoTemment. 
If  you  had  five  cars  and  I  had  five  cars,  if  you  were  short.  I  would 
let  you  have  them. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  you  would  be  on  equal  footing  and  cmn- 
petition  so  far  as  cars  were  concerned  if  that  were  true) 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  we  are  pretty  near  on  equal  footing  now. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  not  got  the  refrigerator  cars  now,  and 
you  want  them.  I  want  to  know  if  the  thing  was  carried  out  tiiat  ym 
want,  that  you  would  feel  that  the  big  packers  then  would  not  have 
the  advantage  of  you ! 

Mr.  Craio.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  advantage  of  us  now. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  got  the  refrigerator  cars  and  you  have 
not;  is  not  that  an  advantage? 

Mr.  Craig,  What  advantage  is  it?  In  shipping  pork  products  it 
is  hardly  any  advantage ;  in  shipping  beef  there  is  some  advantage. 

Senator  N'orris.  If  it  is  not  any  advantage,  you  do  not  want  anj 
refrigerator  cars,  of  course. 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  got  to  have  refrigerator  cars.  But  the  tail- 
road  company  can  furnish  us  good  enough  refrigerator  cars  to  do  i 
pork  packing  business,  but  they  can  not  furnish  us  always  enou^ 
of  the  proper  kind  of  refrigerator  cars  to  do  the  beef  business,  and 
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the  fresh  meat  will  spoil  if  not  properly  insulated.  That  is  all,  I  do 
not  care  who  owns  them. 

Senator  Gfonna.  You  say  pork;  j'ou  do  not  mean 

Mr.  Craio.  No.  Fresh  pork  is  onotlier  line  of  business 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hoover's  mission 
to  EurOT>e? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  only  thing  we  know  is  what  we  hear  from  Mr. 
Snyder. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Snyder? 

Mr,  Craio.  Mr,  Snyder  is  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  meat 
division  and  the  provisions. 

Tile  Chairman.  What  do  your  hear  from  him? 

Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Snyder,  when  we  were  down  here  the  8th  of  this 
month,  read  us  a  telegram  or  said  he  had  a  telegram  from  Mr, 
Hoover  in  whiHi  he  was  having  a  nieetinjr  with  them  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  where  they  would  require  btrge  (juantities  of  meat 
or  there  would  be  20,000.000  starved  in  Russia  the  coming  winter, 
and  also  talked  about  Serbia  and  some  other  countries — I  do  not 
just  remember  the  names;  and  as  soon  as  they  could  get  transporta- 
tion and  get  arrangements  made  that  they  Would  need  a  lot  of 
meat  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  "  arrange- 
ments "  ! 

Mr.  Craig.  I  suppose  shipping  arrangements,  an  arrangement 
with  the  other  governments  how  it  should  be  handled.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  financiiil  part  of  it,  I  suppose  the  financial 
part  was  all  taken  care  of.  But  the  Belgian  relief  handle  their 
biisiness  in  fine  shape,  and  I  imagine  that  when  they  get  through 
it  will  be  all  light.  They  talke<l  about  northern  relief  and  southein 
relief:  I  suppose  they  will  get  one  relief  company  to  handle  the 
whole  thing,  and  when  they  do  we  will  all  have  to  contribute  to 
I  hat.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  finances. 

The  Chairman,  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  ])ri- 
vate  charity  of  public  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ckaig.  I  ne\'er  heard  anything  about  a  public  appropriation 
at  thosi*  meetings.  The  only  thing  I  heard  was  that  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  I  gues,s,  when  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers. 

The  Chaiuman.  Mr.  Hoover  was  working  on  that  and  wired 
that  there  would  \k  20,000,000  people  starve  unless  arrangements 
wero  made,  and  that  he  thought  arrangements  would  be  made? 

Mr,  Craig.  That  is  what  I  gatliered  from  what  I   heard. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  SAHUEL  0.  T.  NASH,  FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  PROVISION  CO.,  FACKEBS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr,  Nash, 

Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business. 

Mr.  Nash.  My  name  is  Samuel  O.  T.  Nash,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
Jand  Provision  Co.,  packers,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

The  Chairman.  Have  j^ou  connecti<m  with  some  packing  com- 
panv,  Mr.  Nash  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland  Provision  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  packing  establishment! 
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Mr.  Nash.  That  is  a  packing  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  established? 

Mr.  Nash.  In  1856. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  if  you  have  something  you  want  to 
say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Sash, 

Mr,  Nash.  Yes,  I  want  to  state  what  I  consider  a  present  condi- 
tion of  the  independent  packers  as  far  as  I  know  today.  We  were 
incorporated  in  1876  and  have  been  doing  business  under  our  pres- 
ent name  ever  since.  We  have  gradually  developed,  doing  a  little 
more  business  almost  every  year.  Last  vear  our  turnover  was  about 
$28,000,000.  We  kill  about" 60,000  heact  of  hogs,  about  50,000  head 
of  tattle,  and  from  twentyfive  to  fifty  thousand  head  of  small  stuff. 

Senator  Ghonna.  What  is  the  capital  stock,  Mr.  Nash! 

Mr.  Nash.  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  is  that  arranged? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  is  all  paid  in— fullv  paid  in;  $1,000,000  capital,  aud 
between  $1,500,000  and  $1,600,000  surplus. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  has  been  that  ever  since  1876  when  you  in- 
coi'porated  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  am  Hot  quite  sure.  My  father  bought  into  the  com- 
pany about  1890 ;  it  has  been  that  since  then,  and  before  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  concern. 

Senator  Gronna.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  stock  issues 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nobris.  What  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  stock — 
have  you  a  set  amount? 

Mr.  Nash.  No.     The  last  10  years  it  has  never  exceeded  8  per  cenL 

Senator  Norris.  And  how  much  of  a  surplus  do  you  have* 

Mr.  Nabh.  About  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Norris.  When  did  that  accrue? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  has  been  accruing  for  the  last  20  years. 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  last  five  or  sis  years,  how  much  have  yon 
been  setting  aside  for  surplus? 

Mr.  Nash.  1917  I  think  is  was  about  $200,000  surplus,  and  in  1918 
it  will  be  about  $300,000  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  it  in  1916? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  about  $150,000. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  year  before  that  how  much ;  do  you  re- 
member ! 

Mr.  Nash.  My  recollection  is  it  would  be  $100,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  has  lieen  increasing? 

Mr.  Nasii.  It  has  been  incrensing  the  last  two  years;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  It  has  averagecl  about  how  much  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Nasii.  In  the  last  five  years  I  should  say  from  $175,000  a  year 
to  surplus;  maybe  not  quite  that  much. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  your  salary  as  president,  Mr.  Nasht 

Mr.  Nash.  $15,000. 

Senator  Gronna,  And  you  have  several  other  officers,  I  suppoaa 
What  are  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Nash.  Our  secretary-treasurer's  salary  is  $12,000,  who  is  t 
brother  of  mine ;  and  another  brother,  manajpng  the  beef  " 
gets  $12,000. 
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Senator  Ghonna.  'Xhat  is  all  the  officers  you  have? 

Mr.  Nabh.  No;  we  have  a  secretary  and  office  manager,  and  I  think 
his  salary  is  $4,500. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  salaries  amount  to  sdmewhere  near  $35,000 
or  iM:0,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Nash.  Of  the  executive  officers;  yes^  sir. 

I  wanted  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  packing  business,  which  I  have 
been  in  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Sentor  Nonius.  First,  before  you  go  into  that:  This  year  you  set 
aside  about  $300,0001 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  That,  of  course,  represents  the  earnings! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  If  they  were  all  declared  in  dividends  you  would 
be  able  to  pay,  with  the  dividends,  about  38  per  cent  on  your  capital 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  on  the  capital  stock,  not  including  our  capital  in- 
vestment. 

Senator  Norris.  Not  including  surplus? 

Mr.  Nash.  Not  including  thai; — it  should  be  to  include  surplus. 

Senator  Norris,  That  is  all  yours,  of  course.  You  have  earned  it. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  you  have  not  been  earning  too 
much.  But  all  that  surplus  represents  a  profit  above  8  per  cent, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  above  whatever  we  have  paid  in  divi- 
dends. 

We  consider  that  we  never  have  been  able  to  pay  more  than  that 
amount  of  dividends,  because  our  business  has  been  increasing,  and 
we  are  increasingly  larger  borrowers  every  year,  and  we  do  more 
business,  and  the  banks  do  not  think  that  we  earn  any  too  much ;  and 
we  feel  we  have  got  to  scrimp  our  dividends  in  order  to  put  back 
every  penny  we  can  and  in  the  busines.s — new  business — greater  turn- 
over and  .greater  borrowings. 

Along  some  of  the  lines  Mr.  Craig  vras  talking,  I  want  to  speak 
about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  did  feel  that  we 
used  to  make  ridiculously  small  earnings  before  that  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  given  fuller  powers.  We  found  it  a  very 
difficult  business  in  those  days,  and  I  date  the  success  of  our  business 
and  other  independent  packers  from  that  time,  because  the  railroads 
were  most  violently  discriminatory  in  this  country  in  our  business. 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  regulate  those  rates  to 
a  great  extent,  almost  entirely,  and  made  them  more  just;  and  since 
then  we  have  been  able  to  make  these  few  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  there  was  a  great  protest  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission '( 

Mr.  Nash,  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  It  was  fought  a  long  time  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  it  was,    I  remember. 

The  Chairmax,  And  the  railroads,  I  suppose,  had  shippers  pro- 
test against  it.    There  were  some  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Nash.  We  were  for  it  all  the  time  and  thought  it  was  a  great 
thing. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  thought  that  in  tl^e  long  run  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  might  justify  its  existence  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  very  difficult 

The  CnAiRM.vx  (interposing).  Tliat  is  a  speculative  question,  and 
you  need  not  answer  unless  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Nash,  I  i-eally  do  not  feel  like  an  answer,  because  I  have  no 
proof  of  anything  they  have  been  able  to  do;  I  have  no  evidence  of 
what  thev  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  thei-e  is  anything  left  to  be  done  since 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established,  or  is  every- 
thing as  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  can  conceive  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
might  do  useful  work  in  regulating  business.  I  can  see  no  particular 
objection  to  a  commission  that  is  formed  to  make  business  do  what 
is  right,  because  we  want  to  do  what  is  right,  and  I  think  all  busine» 
should  do  what  is  right. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Yon  think  there  are  packing  houses  that  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discriminations  befoie  this  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
Hiis-sion  was  established? 

Mr.  Nash.  As  I  imagine  that  thing  crept  up:  it  was  a  matter  be. 
tween  the  railroads  and  the  large  shippers.  We  will  not  put  the 
packers  alone  in  that  class.  In  those  days  the  large  shipper  thought 
it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  for  him  to  asK  for  a  lower  rate 
on  a  train  load  of  freight  as  against  the  smaller  man  with  one  car 
to  offer.  That  was  the  feeling  of  the  time,  and  the  packers  along 
witli  other  businesses  took  advantage  of  that  feeling  and  got  lower 
rates  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  N.vsh.  Now  they  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  are  situations  now  whiph  they 
can  take  advantage  of? 

Mr.  Nash.  In  the  railroad  business? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  whole  business,  controlling  markets  or 
crushing  competitoi-s.  They  were  doing  that  in  rrga^  to  the  be?f 
of  their  competitors. 

Mr,  Nash.  They  were  doing  it. 

The  Chairman,  And  that  revealed  a  vlisposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  comjwtitoi-s  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Nash,  I  think  they  took  advantage  of  their  power  and  took 
advantage  of  their  wealth ;  I  think  that  largely  corrected  the  situatitm- 

The  Chairman,  You  do  not  know  of  any  hurtful  competition  nowl 

Mr.  Nash.  I  do  not  think  the  big  packers  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  engaged  in  hurtful  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Cincinnati  used  to  be  the  leading  packing  center 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  lose  that  supremacy? 

Mr,  Nash.  I  think  it  lost  that  Isecause  of  the  westward  flow  of  popu- 
lation, the  development  of  the  great  middle  west  and  northivest;  the 
development  of  the  farming  out  there  and  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
and  the  live  stock  centers  moved  further  west.  I  think  it  was  a  natn- 
I'al  condition. 
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The  Chaibmam.  It  was  probably  a  natural  consequence,  whether 
the  only  one  or  not. 

Ml'.  Nash.  I  think  that  was  a  very  large  influence. 

Senator  Xobris.  Where  do  you  buy  your  stock:  mostly^ 

Ml'.  Nash.  We  have  large  stockyards  in  Cleveland. 

Senator  Norris.  Tt  is  not  a  pubfic  stock  yards,  is  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  private  corporation. 

Senator  Norris.  I)o  you  own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  we  own  about  15  percent. 

Senator  Norris.  I  meant,  when  I  asked  you  about  your  stock,  to 
inquire  where  it  come  from. 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  to  our  yards?  It  comes  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
eastern  Illinois,  sometimes  from  Kentucky.  We  buy  probably  60  per 
cent  of  our  hogs  in  our  home  market,  and  buy  largely  in  Indianapolis, 
sometimes  in  Chicago,  and  also  Sioux  City,  and  the  river  markets. 

Senator  Norhis.  Do  you  go  southwest  as  far  as  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Not  often,  but  we  do  when  the  eastern  hog  market  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  We  have  to  go  westward  for  a  large  amount 
of  our  stock,  but  generally  speaking  at  least  the  last  two  years  Indi- 
napolis  and  Cleveland  has  been  able  to  supply  us  with  all  we  wanted. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  slaughter  sheep,  too? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sii. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  do  thev  come  from,  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Mostly  they  come  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Norris.  Small  herds? 

Mr.  Nash,  Ohio  is  quite  a  sheep  growing  country. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  it  is,  but  compared  with  the  western  herds 
they  would  be  called  small  herds, 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Most  every  farmer  has  a  few  sheep  in  Ohio? 
■     Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  a  very  fine  condition  to  have  the  farmers 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  stockyards  in  Cincinnati  t 

Mr.  Nash.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  a  private  corporation 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  Cincinnati  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  who  the  ownerships  are.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  know  a  few  people  who  have  stock  in  it, 
but  I  do  not  Imow  them  all. 

Senator  Norbis.  Are  there  any  other  packing  establishments  con- 
nected with  these  same  stockyards? 

Mr.  Nash,  At  Cleveland?    . 

Senator  Norris.  At  Cleveland,  where  you  are? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  are  about  four  independent  packers  in  Cleve- 
land ;  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  their  plant  there. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  your  position  with  reference  to  re- 
frigerator cars.  * 

Mr.  Nash.  Well,  while  personally  I  do  not  see  any  objection, 
provided  that  they  are  going  to  be  intelligently  and  discreetly 
managed.  Who  having  the  railroads  owning  all  the  refrigerator 
cars,  specialized  and  otherwise.  We  own  cars.  I  can  not  see  what 
difference  it  makes  if  the  entire  car  equipment  is  owned  by  the  rail- 
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road  companies,  provided  they  keep  an  ample  supply  on  hand  to  do 
our  present  business  and  our  future  business  as  it  stands,  and  tiie 
other  packers  future  business.  I  should  think  the  packers  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  their  refricerator  ecjuipment — we  would. 

Senator  Norbib.  You  would  be  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  both  as  to  the  rates  and  otherwise. 

Mr,  Nash.  Yes;  I  would  be  willing  to  leave  anything  in  conec- 
tion  with  railroad  business  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioii. 
I  think  they  are  the  finest  commission  in  the  country,  that  I  know 
of.  in  connection  with  our  business. 

The  CiiAiBiiAN.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  tonights 

Mr.  Thomas  CiiAJO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  Mr,  Craig,  one  of  the 
credit  people.  Some  days  ago  we  sent  a  wire  saying  that  we  desired 
to  be  heard  at  some  time,  I  nni  in  no  pai-ticular  hurry,  about  that,  and 
in  fact,  so  far  as  Mr,  Cudahy  is  concerned,  the  arrangement  between 
him  and  myself  is  that  wlien  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  blank 
space  over  in  here  I  should  let  him  know  in  Chicago  and  trv  to  get 
him  in.  As  I  understand  the  hearings,  Mr.  Heney  is  still  to  oe 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  talk. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  he  had  finished.  I 
was  not  here  yesterday  afternoon.    Did  he  conclude.  Senator  Norris) 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  fix  a  time 
for  Mr.  Cudahy  and  those  other  gentlemen  who  are  in  Chicago  and 
then  put  them  on  the  stand. 

Mr,  Craig.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  one  other  state- 
ment, I  would  like  to  say  that,  of  course,  I  have  seen  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  and  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  has  been 
said  in  the  hearings  before  you.  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  the  Chairman  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  Mr.  Shaw  as 
representing  the  packers,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  in  my  wire  to  you  I 
mentioned  that  there  seems  to  be  some  inadvertence  upon  the  part  of 
the  committee  as  regards  the  packers,  I  am  speaking  for  the  Cudahy 
people;  they  are  entirely  inaependent  of  any  of  the  other  packers. 
We  want  to  make  our  independent  showinc.  so  as  regards  to  making 
the  appointment  I  want  it  clearlv  stated  that  I  am  talking  with  yon 
for  the  Cudahy  interests  only,  desiring  to  have  you  reserve  special 
time  for  them  so  that  we  would  have  time  to  answer  any  statement 
made  by  the  Trade  Commission  or  others  against  the  packers  after 
their  statements  hfive  been  completed. 

The  Chairman.  We  of  course,  desire  to  give  ample  time  to  every- 
body to  present  his  case  and  to  represent  his  interest  in  the  matttf. 
Of  course  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to  tighten  down  on 
the  time,  AVc  will  let  that  tightening  apply  to  everybody  equally 
and  not  discriminate  against  anybody.  Of  coui-se  we  want  to  report 
the  bill  as  soon  as  wc  can,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Cudahy  were  here 
Friday  the  committee  would  hear  him.  That,  I  imagine,  is  as  soon 
as  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  be  heard.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr,  Shaw  does  repi-esent  more  or  less  the  packers. 

Mr.  Craig,  I  can  say  that  he  has  not  and  does  not  represent  the 
Cudahy  people,  and  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  this  man  Mr.  Shaw,  but 
tliat  is  a  small  detail. 

I  might  say  this  also,  that  we  from  the  Cudahy  end  regard  this 
as  a  particularly  serious  proposition.    We  have  made  certain  oSers 
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with  reference  to  having  a  hearing  before  the  trade  commission. 
We  propose  to  go  very  thoroughly  into  this  matter.  We  have  a  very 
large  business,  a  very  large  investment,  and  it  will  take  quite  some 
time  to  state  position  in  the  trade  and  to  try  to  enlighten  this  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  what  we  think  the  facts  of  the  business  and  of 
our  particular  place  in  it  are.  Of  course  we  have  no  desire  to  delay 
the  committee  m  its  consideration  of  the  matter,  but  naturally  not 
having  any  hearings  with  the  trade  commission  and  not  knowing 
upon  what  evidence  they  make  their  startling  charges,  which  we  chal- 
lenge as  being  utterly  unfounded,  we  are  somewhat  disturbed  as  re- 
gards the  status  of  the  hearings,  and  we  certainly  want  to  get  in  where 
we  will  have  a  hearing  after  the  trade  commission  end  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

Senator  Norms.  We  have  not  the  trade  commission  bill  before  us. 

The  Chairsian.  The  trade  commission  bill  is  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Craig,  We  are  disturbed,  as  we  find  Mr.  Heney  surrounded, 
as  I  say,  by  a  number  of  trade  commission  employees  constantly.  I 
see  in  the  transcript  that  he  announces  that  he  represents  a  certain 
organization  of  farmers'  unions-,  which,  of  coursej  is  entirely  proper; 
I  take  no  exception  to  that.  However,  I  do  not  like  just  the  attitude 
or  the  logic  of  the  farmers'  union  representative  bringing  in  trade 
commission's  secret  records.  That  is  one  element,  it  seems  to  me, 
makes  it  difficult  for  us. 

Senator  Norkis,  Have  you  any  objection  to  those  records  that  the 
trade  commission  have  brought  in  here? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  I  have  this  objection,  that,  as  I  propose  to  show  you,  I 
have  tried  for  many  months  to  get  the  trade  commission  to  show  to 
me  any  item  that  resembles  evidence  npon  which  they  base  the  charges 
against  our  company.  I  have  been  unable  to  have  them  produce  a 
single  thing. 

Senator  Norris.  If  they  produce  anything,  then,  it  will  not  hurt 
anybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  think  we  would  be  rather  indebted  to 
those  who  have  been  making  that  public. 

Mr.  Craig,  Precisely.  I  only  want  them  to  "get  it  all  in.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Heney  was  to  conclude  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  did  not  attend  the  afternoon  session  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  finished  or  not. 

Mr,  Craig.  It  is  understood  that  the  Cudahys'  want  to  be  heard 
by  the  committee,  and  we  can  see  on  Thursday  whether  Friday  will 
be  convenient,  or  some  other  day  which  you  may  fix. 

The  Chairman.  Have  it  arranged  so  that  your  people  can  be  here 
Friday  if  it  would  be  desirable.  We  want  to  give  everybody  a  full 
and  fair  hearing. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  22,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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wednesday,  januabt  22,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrpEE  ON  Agricdltuhe  and  Forestrt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  o'colck  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  Norris  (acting 
chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Norris,  Page,  Gronna,  Kwiyon,  Wadsworth,  jr., 
and  France. 

Senator  Nohris.  Mr.  Logan,  you  may  resume  your  statement. 

Senator  Kenton,  I  have  only  a  few  questions  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Logan. 

Senator  Bailet.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  examination  yesterday 
afternoon,  Mr.  Logan  felt  that  he  had  been  interrogated  about  many 
personal  matters  which  could  not  possibly  bear  any  relation  to  the 
inquiry  which  this  committee  is  pursuing,  and  he  came  to  consult  me 
about  that. 

After  going  over  the  matter  with  him,  I  concurred  in  his  opinion, 
and  I  am  here,  as  his  counsel,  to  say  to  the  committee  that  he  is 
ready  to  answer  any  question  which  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  ask 
him,  touching  any  matter  of  legislation  which  it  is  claimed  he  was 
either  attempting  to  promote  or  to  defeat.  He  is  ready  and  willing 
to  answer  any  questions  touching  his  relation  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  anybody  connected  with 
the  Senate. 

He  feels,  however — and  I  think  has  a  right  to  feel — that  he  is  pur- 
suing a  very  legitimate  business,  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  useful  busi- 
ness. The  evidence  shows  that  he  is  employed  by  certain  corpora- 
tions to  advise  them  as  to  their  course  toward  the  public,  and  he  has 
been  advising  them  to  obey  the  law  and  respect  public  sentiment.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  corporations  of  this  country  had  employed 
such  an  advisor  25  or  30  years  ago  and  had  followed  his  advice  we 
would  have  escaped  many  evils  of  corporate  management  and  the 
corporations  themselves  would  have  escaped  many  vexatious  laws- 
That  may  all  be  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  the  public  in  one 
sense,  but  not  in  a  legislative  sense.  It  is  not  within  the  Senate's 
jurisdiction,  and  does  not  subject  Mr.  Logan  to  a  senatorial  inquisi- 
tion, because  it  docs  not  require  hhn  to  concern  himself  about  any 
legislative  proceedings,  nor  has  he  done  so.  He  has  never  talked 
with  any  Senator  about  any  matter  in  which  his  clients  were  intei-- 
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ested  -when  pending  in  the  Senate ;  and  he  has  never  attempted  to  ! 
influence  the  judgment  of  any  Senator  in  any  way. 

Senator  Norris.  Senator  Bailey,  Mr.  Logan's  testimony  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  he  is  getting  a  salary  from  quite  a  number  of  cor- 
porations, and  getting  a  salary  from  quite  a  number  of  publications. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes;  and  ne  frankly  disclosed  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  I  think  it  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  that 
ii  man  who  is  identified  with  newspaper  publicatiojis  and  magazines 
of  various  kinds  as  an  editorial  writer  and  a  news  writer,  and  also 
drawing  salaries  from  these  various  corporationSj  that  the  committee 
has  the  right  to  ascertain,  if  they  can.  what  service  he  was  perform- 
ing and  in  what  way,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be,  whether  it  is 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  executive  departments  or  any 
of  those. 

Senator  Kenton.  Senator,  bear  in  mind,  there  is  a  bill  in  relation 
to  the  packers  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Baiuit.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  if  he  is  employed  by  the  packers  I  think 
it  is  i>erfectly  proper  for  the  committee  to  go  mto  all  he  is  doing  in 
Washington  which  might,  by  any  inference,  be  affecting  l^slation. 

Senator  Bailey.  "Undoubtedly  you  have  a  right  to  inquire  about 
anything  he  has  done  affecting  or  tending  to  a^ct  le^slation. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  if  he  has  not  done  it,  can  not  we  show  tht 
circumstances  from  which  an  inference  might  fairly  be  drawn  that 
does  affect  legislation  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes;  but,  for  instance 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  If  he  with  money  received  from 
the  packers  dined  Members  of  Congress,  do  you  think  that  could  be 
shown  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  No;  I  would  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  differ  with  you. 

Senator  Bailey.  Unless  it  was  shown  that  at  these  dinners  then 
was  some  effort  to  influence  the  judgment  of  Senators— I  confine 
to  Senators,  because  obviously  the  Senate  committee  has  no  right  to 
inquire  what  happened  with  respect  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representati  ves 

Senator  Norris.  My  idea  has  been  that  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  Senators,  and  that  we  have  the  right  to  inquire  as  to  anTthing 
that  would  influence  legislati<in,  whether  in  the  House  or  in  th( 
Semite,  or  which  would  influence  members  of  an  executive  depart- 
luent  that  had  the  letting  of  contracts  or  any  governmental  open- 
tions. 

Senator  Bailey,  Certainly,  you  have  no  right  to  inquire  abont 
Members  of  the  House;  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to 
inquire  about  executive  officers,  because  if  any  misconduct  has  be«i 
practiced  with  them,  or  by  them,  it  can  only  be  punished  so  far  a- 
Congress  is  concerned  by  impeachment,  which  the  House  would 
prefer  and  the  Senate  would  try. 

You  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  as  familiar  as  I  am  with  the  onlv 
two  cases  on  that  subject  in  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussra. 
The  first  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  the  rathtf 
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celebrated   case  of   Kilbourne    c.   Thompson.     There   the   Supreme 

Court  held 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Wlmt  is  the  citation,  Senator; 
do  you  remember? 

Senator  Bailet.  I  am  not  able  at  thi-s  moment  to  recall  the  volume, 
but  the  case  is  Kilbourne  (.  Thompson.  There  the  Supreme 
(.'ourt  held  that  Kilbourne  was  justified  in  refusing  to  answer  a 
(luestion,  because  it  was  not  a  question  within  the  legislative  juris- 
niction  of  the  House.  The  allegatitn  in  that  case  was  that  there 
was  a  real  estate  pool  in  this  District.  Now,  mark  you,  Congress 
has  exclusive  legislation  over  this  District.  And  it  was  further 
alleged  that  J.  Cooke  &  Co.,  who  were  in  bankruptcy  and  who  were 
debtors  of  the  United  States,  were  interested  in  that  pool.  So 
the  House  ordered  Kilbourne  to  bring  all  of  his  books,  and  when  he 
i-efused  to  comply  with  that  order  he  was  committed.  He  sued  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  held  him  under  the  commitment,  and  the 
court  hold  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  because  the  House  had  no  gen- 
eral inquisitorial  powers. 

The  next  case,  and  the  only  other  one  in  which  the  matter  has 
been  fully  considered,  was  the  case  of  Chapman  t:  the  United  States. 
Chapman  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Schlev,  and  the 
Senate  directed  an  inquiry  touching  the  speculations  of  Senators  in 
sugar  stocks  while  the  old  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Chapman  was  asked  if  his  firm,  during  the  month  of  February,  1895, 
had  bought  or  sold  any  sugar  stocks  for  any  United  States  Senator, 
and  the  same  question  was  asked  in  respect  to  March,  April,  and  May. 
He  was  further  asked  if  his  firm  was  at  that  time  cari^mg  any  sugar 
fotocks  for  the  account  of  any  Senator;  and  he  declined  to  answer 
any  of  those  questions.  The  committee  reported  him  to  the  Senate 
under  section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  Senate  certified 
Chapman's  refusal  to  the  District  attorney,  as  provided  in  section 
104  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  He  was  indicted  and  he  demurred  to 
the  indictment.  The  court  held,  properly,  I  think,  that  as  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  directing  i(^  inquiry  related  only  to  legislative 
matters  in  the  Senate — to  the  tariff  bill — and  to  the  conduct  of 
Senators,  the  charge  being  thai  bribes  had  been  offered  to  Senators 

«nd 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Does  that  question  arise  on  a 
question  on  investigation  ? 

Senator  Baiij;t.  It  may.  The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  and 
niithorizcd  it  to  inquire  mto  ihe  truth  of  those  charges.  One  was 
froui  the  N'ew  York  Sun,  while  another,  I  think,  was  from  the  PhiJa- 
delpliia  Press,  and  on  those  publications  they  predicated  the  resolu- 
tion, directing  the  committee  specifically  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
<if  Senators  in  that  regard.  In  deciding  Chapman's  case  the  court 
held  that  as  inquiry  related  to  a  bill  then  pendmg  in  the  Senate,  and 
as  it  affected  likewise  the  conduct  of  Senators  who  might  be  censured 
or  expelled  if  these  charges  weru  substantiated,  the  question  was  prop- 
erly iisked.  and  Chapman  was  obliged  to  answer.  But  that  case  goes 
no  fui'thcr  than  to  say  that  the  Senate  inquire  into  all  efforts  to 
prcnioti'  or  to  defeat  legislation  by  it  and  into  all  matters  which 
cimccin  the  coniluct  of  its  Members. 

Senator  Xoiuiis.  Irft  me  suggest.  Senator,  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  take  a  place  here  and  sit  down  at  the  table  and  let  the 
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eXDiniiiatton  proceed;  and  you  can  object,  if  you  want  to,  and  Mr. 
Logtin  can  decline  to  answer,  and  wo  will  make  up  tlie  record  and 
go  on. 

Senator  France.  Senator,  may  I  ask  two  questions? 

Senator  Norris.  Cerfainlj'. 

Senator  Bailey.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  first  to  say  this: 
I  know  that  eveiT  Senator  on  this  eommitt«e  feels  that  American 
citizens  are  entitled  to  the  privacy  of  their  business,  though  no  man 
is  entitled  to  the  privacy  of  any  business  if  it  requires  him  to  promote 
or  to  defeat  legislation  by  Congress, 

Mr.  I^ogan  is  ready  now  to  tell  you  everj'thing  he  knows  touching 
any  ciFort  to  promote  lejrislation  or  touching  his  relation  to  any 
Senator. 

Senator  France.  Senator,  this  is  your  position,  as  I  understand  it: 
We  have  not,  of  course,  charged  Mr.  Logan  with  anything  improper. 
But  this  is  your  position  as  counsel:  That  although  it  has  been  dis- 
close<]  by  the  evidence  tha£  he  is  in  the  employ  of  certain  corpora- 
tions, it  is  not  within  the  power  of  this  committee  to  make  inquiry 
of  any  of  his  relationships  with  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Bailev,  I  think  that  is  clearly  so.  If  there  is  improprietj' 
on  the  part  of  an  executive  official,  it  is  a  ground  for  his  impeach- 
ment, and  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  prefer  impeachment  charges. 

Senator  France.  Of  course,  the  doctrine  which  you  have  enun- 
ciated is,  in  my  judgment,  a  preposterous  one,  and  for  this  reason: 
If  there  resides  in  the  Congress  the  power  to  impeach,  there  must 
also  reside  within  Confess  the  power  to  inquire  into  those  matters 
which  must  be  ascertained  preliminai-y  to  the  bringing  of  the  im- 
peachment proceedings.     In  other  words 

Senator  Bailev.  But  you  can  not  pi-efer  impeachment 

Senator  Fkance.  But  if  the  Congivss  is  making  any  inquiries 
whatever  with  reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  corporate 
interests  and  the  executive  departments  it  would,  of  course,  be  power- 
less to  ever  inaugunite  any  inii>eachment  proceedings. 

Senator  Bailet.  Xo  inipeachment  proceeding  can  be  instituted  bv 
the  Senate. 

Senator  France.  I  know ;  but  the  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  (iovcrnment,  as  I  now  recall  to  you. 

Senator  Bailet,  Yes.  But  the  Senate  has  no  part  in  originating 
impeaclnnent  proceedingsi 

Senator  France.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  Constitution  confines  that  exclusively  to  the 
House— and  you  have  to  try  them. 

Senator  France.  Now.  Senator,  you  are  bringing  in  something 
different.  You  said  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  inquire 
into  any  mattei-s  excepting  those  i-elating  to  legislation  in  the  legis- 
lative biiinch.  You  were  not  referring  to  the  Senate  when  you  made 
that  statement,  as  I  understand  it? 

Senator  Bailet.  Congress  consists  of  two  bodies.  Tlie  House  can 
inquire  into  any  matter  concerning  it. 

Senator  France.  In  other  wortls,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for 
a  conimittoe  of  the  House  to  question  Mr.  Ixigan  with  reference  tn 
his  relationships  to  the  executive  departments  but  it  would  not  he 
pioper  for  the  Senate  to  do  so. 
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Senator  BAU£y,  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  refemng  to  what 
happened  in  this  committee  yesterday  when  Mr.  Logan  was  examined 
at  length  about  his  relations  with  Mr.  Hurley.  If  the  House  were 
to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hurley  with  a  view  of 
imi>eachinff  him — I  suppose  lie  is  a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  subject  to  impeachment.  Now,  if  the  House,  with  a  view 
to  impeaching  Mr.  Hurley,  were  to  direct  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct,  then  undoubtedly  they  would  have  a  right  to  ex- 
amine every  man  in  the  United  States  and  make  that  man  relate  all 
he  knew  about  Mr.  Hurley's  official  and,  perhaps,  his  personal  con- 
duct. 

Senator  Frakce.  Senator,  do  you  wish  to  rest  upon  this  doctrine — 
and.  of  course,  we  want  to  know  your  position 

Senator  Bailey  (interposing).  Certainly  I  desire  you  to  know  it. 

Senator  France.  In  order  to  pass  judgment,  Senator,  you  are 
aware  that  at  the  present  time  practically  ail  of  the  important  legis- 
lation originates  in  the  executive  departments? 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  on  the  record. 

Senator  France.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  although  you  do  not 
care  to  admit  it. 

Senator  Bailet,  Not  on  the  record.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  France.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  legislation  does  originate  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  you.  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Logan,  are  setting  up  this  claim 
that  even  in  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  does  originate  in  tlie 
executive  departments,  the  legislative  body,  which  must  pass  upon 
that  legislation  and  enact  it,  has  no  power  wh.itever  to  make  any 
inquirv  into  any  influences  which  might  be  at  work  in  connection 
with  tlie  formulation  of  that  legislation  in  the  executive  department 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  courts  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  can  be 
extended  by  what  actually  happens  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Kenyon,  As  long  as  the  Senate  lias  turned  over  all  of  its 
powers  to  the  executive,  do  you  not  think  we  had  better  confine— — 

Senator  Bailey  (interposmg).  If  that  be  true,  I  think  you  had 
better  adjourn  and  let  the  responsibility  go  with  the  power.  I  am 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  Democrats  who  believe  that  all  commu- 
nications between  the  executive  departments  and  Congress  ought 
to  be  in  writing  and  ought  to  be  formally  presented.  In  other  words, 
my  view  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  President  is  authorized  to 
communicate  to  Congress  as  a  body,  not  to  Congressmen  individually. 

In  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  I  will  say  further  that  Sfr. 
Logan  will  answer  any  question  which  the  committee  wants  to  ask 
him  about  his  relations  to  any  officer  of  the  Government 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Including  the  private  secretary  of 
the  President  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Logan  himself  insists  upon  answer- 
ing all  such  questions,  although  I  have  advised  him  that  he  can  not 
be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Without  detaining  the  committee  any  longer,  will  the  chairman 
bo  good  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  under  which  the 
coumiittec  is  acting?    Are  you  sitting  as  a  subcommittee? 

Senator  Norris.  Xo;  it  is  a  full  committee  that  is  having  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  introduced  here,  S.  5305. 
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Senator  Bailey.  But  under  no  special  resolution! 

Senator  Kenton.  May  I  say  the  theory  is  that-^ind  we,  of  course, 
have  gone  pretty  far  in  this  legislation — this  bill  is  here  for  the 
regulation  of  the  packers.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  influences 
have  been  and  are  being  brought  to  influence 

Senator  Bailet  (interposing).  Either  to  defeat  it  or  to  secure  its 


Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  be  fair  with  vou — not  only  that  bill 
but  the  general  packer  situation  here  at  Wasnington.  We  are  doing 
that  in  connection  with  this  bill.  We  have  no  resolution  to  do  it 
Wo  will  be  perfectly  franlt  about  that. 

Senator  Bailet.  Of  course,  then  you  would  not  have  any  power 
under  the  geneial  procedure  to  swear  anybody,  or  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  but  we  make  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  can  get  that  power,  of  course,  if  necessary; 
and  Mr.  Logan  himself  asked  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  have  a  habit  of  wanting  to  confine  everything 
to  what  is  material,  and  I  said  that  much  to  Mr.  Logan,  but  he  in- 
sists upon  answering  every  question  which  the  committee  may  see  fit 
to  ask  him  about  his  relations  to  anybody  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  not,  however,  willing  that  the  committee  shall 
compel  him  to  disclose  his  purely  private  affairs.  He  feels  just  as 
every  member  of  this  committee  would  feel  about  making  pubhc 
his  private  business.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  bank  account 
lof  any  Senator  on  this  committee,  and  yet  he  would  not  care  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  newspapers.  It  would  not  probably  be  so  large  as  to 
excite  suspicion,  but  it  would  probably  be  so  small  as  to  excite  com- 
passion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Logan  is  ready  to  answer  any  question  that  you  ask  him  touch- 
ing his  relations  not  only  with  Senators  but  Representatives,  and  with 
any  officer  of  the  Government  or  touching  any  activity  in  which  be 
has  ever  engaged  with  respect  to  legislation  proposed  or  pending. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  Take  a  seat  there  at  the  table.  Senator  Bailey. 

Senator  France.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  in  order  that  tliis 
whole  question  may  be  cleared  up :  Mr.  Logan  is  not  here  on  trial  in 
any  sense.  We  have  not  suspected  Mr.  Logan  of  doing  anything  im- 
proper.   We  arc  simply  trying  to  get  information. 

Mr,  LooAx.  And  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  that. 

Senator  Fkance.  We  do  not  wish  our  position  to  be  misunderstood 
in  that  respect.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  felt  yesterday.  Senator,  that  some  of  the  questions 
could  not  possibly  have  any  bearing  on  the  issue  before  the  committee, 
and  that  they  were  very  personal ;  that  they  were  questions  that  if 
they  were  a^ked  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  himself  he  would  feel 
some  retifcnoe  about  answering. 

Senator  (iIioxna.  While  you  lawyers  settle  these  legal  questions,  I 
want  to  take  a  recess  for  about  30  minutes  to  attend  an  old-fashioned 
Kepublican  meeting. 

Senator  Bailjiy.  Caucus  or  conference? 

Senator  Gronna.  Conference. 

The  Chairman.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  on  a  resoluti<Hi  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  author. 
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Senator  Gbonna.  I  ask  that  the  committee  now  take  a  recess  for  30 
minutes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  agreeable. 

(At  the  expiration  of  30  minutes  the  committee  resumed  their 
session. ) 

Senator  Norhis.  We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  matter  will,  be- 
fore we  get  through,  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  Senator 
Bailey  should  state  if  he  represents  Mr.  Logan  or  if  he  represents 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Bailey.  No;  I  stated — or,  at  least,  I  thought  I  did — that 
Mr.  Logan  came,  after  the  examination  yesterday,  and  asked  me  to 
appear  for  him,  and  I  came  here  as  his  counsel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  intend  to  object  to  certain  questions,  so  I 
ask  if  you  represent  anybody  else? 

Senator  Bailey.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  do  not  represent  any  of  the  packers? 

Senator  Bailey.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  them  and  have 
no  connection  with  them  in  any  way.  I  come  purely  as  counsel  for 
Mr.  Logan;  and  I  want  it  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  advis- 
ing Mr.  Logan  not  to  answer  certain  questions  I  was  advising  him 
purely  as  a  matter  of  law  to  stand  on  his  rights  and  not  because  I 
thought  he  has  anything  to  fear  from  any  investigation. 

Mr.  I.«GAN.  And,  Senator,  may  I  say  that  the  employment  of  Sena- 
tor Bailey  was  not  suggested  by  Swift  &  Co.  or  anybody  connected 
witlvSwift  &  Co.,  but  was  my  own  thought  entirely. 

Senator  Bailey.  In  A-iew  of  Senator  Kenyon's  question  and  my  an- 
swer to  it,  T  desire  to  say  that  while  I  am  not  now  representing  the 
packers,  or  anybody  other  than  Mr.  Logan,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
represent  any  man  or  any  corporation  in  this  country  in  the  protec- 
tion of  what  I  consider  his  or  its  legal  rights. 

Mr.  LooAN.  And  might  I  also  say,  Senator,  that  since  I  have  been 
called  l>efore  this  committee  I  have  not  seen  nor  talked  to  any  officer 
or  employee  or  anyone  connected  with  Swift  &  Co. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  P.  LOQAH— Sesnmed. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  stated  to  us  yesterday  some  salaries  you  were 
receiving.  I  think  we  asked  you  if  you  had  any  connecttion  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  you  said  not.  Have  you  ever  received  any 
salary  from  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Or  any  agreement  as  to  future  salary? 

ilr.  Logan.  I  have  not,  except  the  conversation  that  I  described 
to  you  on  the  other  siide,  when  Mr,  Hurley  suggested  that  I  should 
be  paid  for  my  work,  which  he  considered  of  considerable  value  to 
the  Goveniment,  and  I  suggested  that  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  paid, 
because  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  service  for  the  Government. 

.Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  still  an  open  question? 

Mr.  I/>GAN.  It  is  still  an  open  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  expect  to  be  paid ? 

Mr.  Logan.  If  I  have  my  way  about  it  I  will  not  be  paid. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  will  not  take  pay  unless  they  make  you 
take  it? 
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Mr.  LoGAu.  Unless — I  believe  there  is  some  feeling  in  Congress 
that  men  should  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  whatever  service  th^ 
render  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  30U  go  there  in  any  official  wayl 

Mr.  LoGAK.  I  -was  appointed  by  Mr.  Hurley  as  special  shipping 
commissioner. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  by  letter? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  it  was  by  appointment  by  Mr.  Hurley  and  by  ver- 
bal designation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hurley  had  any 
power  from  Congress  under  the  law  to  make  any  appointment! 

Mr.  Logan.  No:  I  do  not  know  anjlhing  atiout  it;  and  I  did  not 
inquire  into  it  myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  keep  any  expense  account  when  yon 
were  abroad? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyox.  How  were  your  expenses  paid? 

Mr.  LooAx.  By  some  one  in  the  party  who  had  charge  of  the  ex- 
penses. When  I  was  outside  the  hotel  I  paid  my  own  expenses— I 
mean  when  dining  outside ;  I  did  not  keep  account  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  Kekyon.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  your  plant  here  was 
simply  one  of  different  plants  around  the  country  that  are  carrying 
on  the  business  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir  , 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  are  there  any  other  such  plants! 

Mr.  IjOGan.  I  think  it  is  reported  in  my  testimony  yesterday  ^at 
Mr.  Ivy  Lee  conducts  a  very  similar  business  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  there  any  others  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  inquired  as  to  what  business 
men  are  performing  throughout  the  country,    - 

Senator  Kenton.  Yon  spoke  yesterday  of  having  such  men  in 
your  employ? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  As  writers  for  newspapers! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  Do  they  spend  their  entire  time  on  that! 

Mr.  Looan.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Baston  and  Mr.  Blackley  spend  their 
entire  time  in  writing  for  the  newspapers,  as  does  Mr.  Saunders.  Mr. 
Liickett  also  does  considerable  transcribing  and  stenography  for 
me— I  mean  in  my  other  office. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  they  visit  the  Senate  and  the  House! 

Mr.  Ijogan,  I  believe  Mr.  Blackley  and  Mr.  Easton  do  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  they  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  Senate! 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes,  I  believe  they  are:  I  know  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Do  they  make  reports  to  you  of  matters  in 
Congress? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  supervice  their  writings! 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  have  not  been  doing  that  at  all,  because  in  tiie 
years  that  they  were  employed  by  me  I  gained  conBdence  in  their 
work  and  in  their  ability,  and  as  1  have  told  jyou  before,  I  had  been 
planning  for  some  time  to  release  myself  entirely  from  any  connec- 
tion of  any  kind  with  the  newspaper  husiness,  and  my  hope  was  thst 
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I  would  be  able  to  turn  over  to  these  men  the  newspaper  business  I 
had  built  up. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  do  maintain  supervision,  of  course,  over 
that  work  of  your  Bureau,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  Logan.  Senator,  I  mean  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  do 
not. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  They  hardly  ever  come  to  my  office,  and  I  have  not 
been  in  the  newspaper  office  there  for— well,  I  think  I  have  been  there 
once  in  three  or  four  months. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  come  to  you  for  their  salaries,  howeverl 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  my  secretary  pays  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  yoii  can  stop  any  article  going  out,  if  you 
desire,  of  course? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  can  answer  that  best  by  saying  I  have  never  made  a 
suggestion  to  anyone  in  my  employ  as  to  what  they  should  send  or 
should  not  send.    They  use  their  own  news  judgment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  make  any  reports  to  you? 

Mr,  Logan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  ever  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes;  frequently. 

Senator  Kenton,  Do  they  talk  over  matters  in  Congress  and  out- 
side with  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  They  have  frequently  told  me  the  way  some  story  was 
played  or  that  the  paper  did  not  take  some  story,  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

Senator  Ke.nton.  Do  they  talk  to  you  about  legislation  in  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Locan,  I  can  say  honestly  that  I  have  never  discussed  any 
question  of  legislation  or  any  legislation  affecting  any  of  my  clients 
with  any  of  the  newspaper  writers  in  my  office,  nor  have  I  sought  any 
news  from  them,  because  it  was  not  in  the  line  of  my  work.  ' 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  often  did  you  make  reporte  to  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  I  have  probably  made — when  I  was  first  with 
Swift  &  Co.  I  probably  made  one  in  two  weeks,  and  it  was  usually 
with  reference  to  advice  that  I  had  given  them  previously.  Recently 
I  have  seen  them  almost  entirely  and  have  not  corresponded  with 
them,  but  they  have  come  to  my  office  for  advice. 

-Senator  Kenton,  How  frequently? 

Mr.  Logan.  T  would  say  possibly  once  or  twice  a  month,  when  we 
would  have  quite  long  conferences. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  remember  the  time  of  the  Borland  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Senator  Kenton,  'When  it  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Kenton,  Can  you  give  us  the  year? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  I  think  it  was  in- 
troduced long  before  I  went  with  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  you  went  with  themi 

Mr.  Ixksan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  considerable  time  before. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  remember  there  was  a  long  delay  in  Con- 
gress over  that? 
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Mr.  Logan,  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  were  a  great  many  attempts  about  that 
time  to  investigate  the  packing  business  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  quite  a  good  many;  and  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  said  to  them  at  various  times  that  they  should  court  an 
investigation.  I  pointed  out  to  them,  however,  that  they  had  been 
usually  made  the  subject  of  political  investigations;  that  they  should 
urge  upon  every  opportunity,  wlien  they  could  do  so  publicly,  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  meat  business,  from  the  calf  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  only  in  that  way  could  any  real  service  be  done  to 
the  public;  that  the  public  was  entitled  to  know,  if  excessive  profits 
were  being  taken  anywliere,  where  the  excessive  profits  were  being 
taken ;  that  it  might  prove  that  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  original 
product  would  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  advise  with  them  or  write  to  them  con- 
cerning the  bill  which  this  committee  has  before  it — the  Kendrick 
bill? 

Mr,  Logan.  At  no  time. 

Senator  Kenton,  Have  you  looked  over  the  Kendrick  bill? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Gronna,  Senator  Kenyon,  may  I  ask  him  one  question! 

Senator  Kenton.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Gronna,  Did  you  suggest  to  Swift  &  Co.  who  should  make 
this  investigation  which  you  suggested? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  said  to  themj  that  any  investigation  by  anybody 
should  be  an  economic  investigation;  it  should  go  into  the  cattle 
business,  the  stock-raising  business,  the  meat-packing  business,  and 
the  retail  business;  and  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  of  real  service  to 
the  country,  and  that  even  if  such  an  investigation  should  hurt  them 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  hurt,  so  that  the  truth  might  be 
known. 

Senate;-  Gron  na.  But  you  did  not  impress  upon  them  any  idea  as  to 
who  should  make  this  investigation,  either  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment or  some  committee  of  Congress  or  any  particular  body  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  may  have  discussed  that  with  them.  But  I 
have  alwavs  said  to  them  that  whether  such  an  investigation  was 
made  by  Congress  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  hj  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  if  it  were  an  economic  investigation  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  countrj-,  and  it  would  be  more  serv- 
iceable to  theni  in  the  long  run  to  let  the  whole  truth  come  out,  not 
part  of  the  truth. 

Senator  Gbonna,  Yes;  but  then  you  recollect  whether  you  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ix)GAn.  Well.  I  may  have.  If  you  will  take  my  testimony  as  a 
whole,  you  will  sec  I  could  have  no  particular  preference  as  to  tne  in- 
vestigation. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  if  you  did  or  did  not 
suggest  to  the  packers  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  investi- 
gation made  by  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Logan,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  may  have  done  so,  because 
my  own  conclusion  right  now  would  be  this :  That  Congress  is  not  in 
a  position  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  as  I  understand  it, 
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whereas  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  could  follow  the  product 
"from  tlie  calf  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  the  department  would  have  information 
■\vliich  any  committee  of  Congress,  of  course,  might  not  have. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  what  I  thinlf. 

Senator  Ghonna,  Did  you  see  any  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  talk  to  him  about  that! 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  were  the  parties  representing  Swift  &  Co. 
■\vho  came  to  see  you  and  advise  with  you  here? 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Mr.  Veeder,  and  Mr.  McManus. 

Senator  Kenton.  Their  visits  were  rather  frequent? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  fairly  frequent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Concerning  the  question  which  Senator  Gronna 
asked  as  to  the  advice  you  gave  them  as  to  the  investigation,  did  you 
talk  to  Mr.  Hurley  about  that? 

Ml'.  Logan.  At  no  time;  and  I  should  say.  Senator,  that  at  the  time 
Mr.  Hurley  was  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  I  not 
only  was  not  employed  by  Swift  &  Co.,  but  did  not  know  anybody  in 
Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hurley  in  19171 

Mr.  Logan,  I  knew  Mr,  Hurley  all  the  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  you  employed  by  Swift  &  Co.  in  1917? 

Mr.  Logan.  No:  I  distinctly  recollect  that  Mr.  Hurley  was  not 
clmiriiian  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  then— when  I  was  em- 
ployed by  Swift  &  Co. — that  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  knew  Mr.  Hurley  in  1917  all  the  year,  did 
you  not! 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  knew  him  from  the  time  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission." 

Senator  Kenton,  That  was  before  1917! 

Mr,  LooAN,  Then  I  knew  him  all  during  that  time — I  mean,  if  he 
was  chairman  in  1916, 1  knew  him  then. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  were  employed  by  Swift  &  Co.  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  Logan.  My  recollection  is.  Senator,  that  I  did  not  have  em- 
ployment by  Swift  &  Co.  until  after  Mr.  Hurley  ceased  to. be  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Can  you  not  tell  us 
when  you  were  employed  by  Swift  &  Co.,  and  how  long  you  have 
been  employed;  and  then  the  records  willshow  when  Mr.  Hurley 
became  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  would  you  permit  me  to  look  up  the  exact 
date  and  put  it  in  the  record  later? 

Senator  Kenton.  Ye.s;  but  if  you  will  in  a  general  way  state  how 
you  were  employed  during  the  last  five  years,  continuously! 

Mr.  TvOCAN.  I  tJiink  it  was  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  are  very  confident  that  you  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  Hurley  was  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ! 

Mr.  LooAN.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  not  employed  until 
afterwards. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr,  Hurley  and  the  President  with  reference  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  packers,  or  between  Mr.  Kent  and  the  Fresideott 

Mr.  Logan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  KENyo>-.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hurley  recom- 
mended the  same  kind  of  an  investigation  that  you  are  reconunend- 
inc? 

ftlr.  Logan.  No  ;  I  think  that  I  saw  references  to  Mr.  Hurley's  let- 
ter in  the  newspapers  some  time  after  that,  that  he  recommended  an 
inteixlepartmental  investigation. 

Senator  Kenton.  By  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce and  others? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes^nd  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  think  that  he 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  be  represented. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  understood  when  the  Borland  resolntion 
was  delayed  so  long  that  a  committee  called  on  the  President  with 
reference  to  an  investigation — Congressmen  Kent  and  others? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  President,  then  he  took  the  matter  up 
with  Mr.  Hurley? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  taken  the  matter  np  with 
Mr.  Hurley. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  done  that! 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  seen  the  letters  which  have  bem 
placed  in  this  record  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Looan.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  any  record  at  all  e»»pt  m; 
own  testimony. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Hurley  at  all  idxHtt 
the  investigation  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  I>OGA>-.  Never. 

Senutor  Kenyox,  Did  you  ever  uige  on  him  that  they  oiif^t  to  be 
investigated  in  this  way  you  spenk  of? 

Mr.  LoKAN.  No,  Senator.  And  I  mi^lit  add  that  I  have  never  urged 
upon  anybody  that  they  should  Iw  investigated  in  this  particiHar 
manner;  I  mean,  except  the  ])nckers  themselves.  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yon  have  suggested  then  the  methods  of  in- 
vest i  put  ion  ? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes.  But  the  method  of  investigation  that  they 
shoid<l  court ;  I  have  suggested  that  to  tlicm. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  yoii  know  whether  Mr.  Hurley  in  any  way 
tried  to  stop  the  invpsiigjition? 

Mr.  TvOGAN.  Well,  I  would  say.  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hurley, 
that  it  iff  not  at  nil  like  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not  at  all  like  him? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  whether  he  attempted  in  any  way  to  divert 
the  investigation  to  the  De))iirtiiient  of  Agricnilture? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  that  woidd  not  be  like  Mr.  Hur- 
ley. I  think  that  he  might  see  the  need  for  an  investigation  thnt 
would  be  eomplete  and  comprehensive.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Hurley  is  nmch  of  a  politician  or  pretends  to  he  much  of  a  politlciaa 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  he  pretends  to  be? 
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Mr.  LoGAK.  1  say  I  do  not  think  he  pretends  to  be  much  of  a 
politician. 

Senator  Kesyon.  You  wore  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Davies  when 
he  was  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  when  you  sent  the  packers  notice  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  api>ointment  did  you  procure  tliat  information  from  Mr. 
Davies  ? 

Mr.  Logan,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenvox.  Where  did  you  secure  it? 

Mr,  Logan,  As  I  told  you  in  my  testimony  yeiiterday,  Mr,  Bennett, 
of  the  Post,  told  me  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  in  Washington? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  the  exact  date  that  you  .vroto  the 
packers  about  that? 

Mr.  Logan,  I  think  that  is  in  your  record. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  Yes;  I  think  it  is,  too.  I  think  it  was  May,  1917, 

Mr,  Logan.  That  is  when  I  saw  it,  I  saw  when  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  investigation  in  Chicago.  I  mean  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion invcstigafinn.    My  letter  was  read  into  the  record  at  tliat  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  remember  now,  as  an  independent 
niatter.  when  yon  notified  the  packers  that  Hoover  /ras  to  be  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr,  Logan,  Well,  the  date  of  that  letter  was  May  17. 

Senator  Kenyon.  My  recollection  is  so:  I  would  not  be  confident 
of  that,  that  it  was  May.  1917. 

Ml'.  Logan,  Then  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement,  Senator, 
that  I  accept  that  date.    I  imagine  that  it  was  about  May,  1917, 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  bound  by  it,  I  am 
nieiely  giving  my  recollection  of  the  time. 

Mr.  I>oOAN.  It  is  not  important  anyhow.  But  for  three  or  four 
days  prior  to  that  it  had  been  mentioned  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Hoover  was  to  be  appointed.  It  was  generally  taken  as  a 
foregone  conchision  that  he  would  be  appointed.  As  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  read  the  newspapers  very  carefully  and  call  attention  to  the 
matters  that  I  think  the  packers  should  be  advised  on  and  to  which 
their  attention  should  be  called. 

Senator  Kenyon,  And  did  you  get  this  information  as  to  Hoover's 
apiMiintnieiit  from  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  I»G.^N.  It  was  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  that  time  I  was  de- 
voting some  of  my  own  time  to  the  newspapers,  and  the  next  day — — 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  If  it  was  in  the  newspapers'  why 
(lid  yoi!  have  to  notify  them?  Did  they  not  read  the  newspapers  as 
woll  iis  you? 

yU:  IjO!;as.  Xfi  I  have  told  you  before,  tliat  is  part  of  the  work  I 
bave  been  performing  for  Swift  &  Co,,  to  call  their  attention  to 
]iul>Me  developments. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  advance  information  as  to 
Hoover's  appointment? 

Mr.  Ix)(!AN.  Ye^.  I  think  a  great  many  people  had.  I  think  all  the 
!iew,-pai)ers  had  advance  information  of  Hoover's  appointment,  and 
all  of  the  newspapers  printed-  advance  information  of  his  appoint- 
ment.   The  information  was  not  obtained  from  any  official. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  menn  by  that,  that  they  were  given 
the  notice  of  appointment  to  hold  until  released  ^ 

Mr,  Logan.  Oh,  no;  that  it  was  foreshadowed  by  developments. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Hoover's  work  in  Belgium  made  him  the  logical  man 
to  head  the  Food  Administration,  and  I  think  he  was  discussed  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Senator  Kentok.  Then  you  answer  my  question  if  yoii  say  you 
did  not  convey  to  the  packers  any  information  of  Hoover's  appoint- 
ment previous  to  the  time  that  the  general  public  got  the  information. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  called  their  attention  to  it.  And,  Senator,  I 
might  sjy  in  addition  to  that  that  the  same  evening  I  wrote  them  I 
wrote  a  story  for  the  Philadelphia  In(|uirer  at  much  ^ater  length. 
and  it  was  printrd  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  Inquirer  next  morning. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Logan,  you  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were 
a  rather  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Tumulty. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  made  that  statement  in  answer  to  a  question  that  was 
asked  as  to  whether  I  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tumulty. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  in  your  friendship  with  Tumulty  dis- 
cussed these  general  public  mattera? 

Mr.  Logan.  At  no  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  held  that  out  in  any  way  to  your 
clients  as  any  reason  for  your  employment? 

Mr.  IjOoan.  I  hai'e  never  sought  employment,  Senator;  I  have 
never  solicited  employment,  Senator;  I  have  been  employed  as  an 
adviser,  without  regard  to  whom  I  know  or  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  and  Mr.  Tumulty  were  together  a  great 
deal,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  other  people  also.  Senator.  I 
can  see  very  readily  how  if  you  select  a  few  of  my  frisnds  you  can 
draw  inferences. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  drawing  inferences.  I  am  just  trying 
to  get  the  facts, 

Mr.  LooAN.  The  fact  is  I  know  a  great  many  peo{)Ie  in  Washing- 
ton, many  of  whom  I  am  fortunate  in  naving  as  my  friends.' 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Tumulty? 

Mr.  Logan.  Immediately  after  he  came  here  as  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  soon  after  that  adopted  the  policy  of  lunch- 
ing with  hiui  practically  every  day? 

Mr.  Logan,  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  for  some  time,  did  you  not.  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  LoGAN",  I  have  lunched  with  him  very  frequently;  I  have  not 
lunched  with  him  every  day. 

Senator  Kenvon.  But  it  was  a  sort  of  a  general  matter  that  yoii 
and  he  met  for  luncheon  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  frequently  met  him  at  the  hotel  when  I  lunched  there. 
I  also  lunched  at  the  Willard  and  at  other  places.  I  must  eat  my 
lunch  somewhere.  Senator,  and.  Mr.  Tumulty  eats  at  the  Shoreham. 
He  happens  to  eat  at  the  Shoreham,  as  a  great  many  people  are 
aware.     The  Shoreham  has  a  very  good  cafe. 

Senator  Kesyon.  Did  Mr.  Hurley  join  in  these  lunches? 
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Mr.  LiOOAN.  Hardly  ever,  once  or  twice — sometimes,  and  so  also 
did  other  x^oplo.  I  think  there  are  usually  four  or  five  people  that 
lunch  with  Mr,  Tumulty. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Veeder  join  you  at  any  of  these  lunches? 

Mr.  Logan.  Never;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Mr.  Veeder  has 
not  met  Mr.  Tumulty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  or  not,  but  I 
have  never  introduced  Mr.  Tumulty  to  any  of  my  clients. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Did  you  have  any  Expense  account  with  your 
clients  for  the  entertainment  of  public  officials  here? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  answered  that  question  here.  Senator,  when  I  said  I 
rendered  no  expense  accounts  at  all  and  received  no  expenses. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  now  you  never  have  rendered  any  ex- 
pense account  to  Swift  &  Co.  and  nave  never  received  any  expenses 
from  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  entertainment? 

Jlr.  Logan.  I  do,  most  emphatically. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  asked  you  a  few  questions  yesterday.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  want  to  inquire  further  about  entertainment,  but 
you  have  been  a  rather  lavish  entertainer  here? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  I  nally  think  that  question  unfair. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Unfair? 

Mr.  LooAN.  But  I  am  going  to  answer  it,  nevertheless.  I  have  en- 
tertained my  friends,  if  you  call  entertaining  them  inviting  them 
to  dinner.  I  usually  do  riot  suggest  to  my  wife  the  guests  who  are 
invited. 

Spnator  Kenyon.  You  have  entertained  Members  of  Congress 
rather  frequently  and  lavishly,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  reports  in  the  papers  and  the  society  columns 
in  which  you  appear  very  frequently,  are  incorrect  as  to  those  things? 

Mr.  IjOOan.  Jto;  they  are  not.  I  imagine.  I  have  never  furnished 
any  lists  of  my  guests,  nor  do  I  invite  the  guests  to  my  house  my- 
self. T  think  that  this  line  of  questioning,  Senator,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  it,  is  extremely  personal. 

Senator  Kenvon.  And  unfair? 

Mr.  TjOOan,  And  unfair. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  follow  it.  But  would_ 
you  think  if  you  entertained  Members  of  Congress  and  at  the  same' 
time  were  drajving  a  salary  from  packers  that  helped  to  pay  for 
those  entertainments  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  I  think  that  you  could  get  at  what  you  are 
apparently  trying  to  get  at  by  asking  whether  at  any  time  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  any  Memocr  of  the  House  or  Senate  any  matter  pertain- 
ing to  legislation  or  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  business  of  my 
clients.    If  you  will  ask  me  that  question  I  will  answer  it.        • 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  what  I  think,  and  it  may 
be  entirely  wrong.  I  think  a  social  lobby  is  about  as  effective  on  leg- 
iwlation  as  is  any  other  Irind  of  a  lobby. 

Air.  IjOGan.  if  it  is  never  even  mentioned  to  them  and  they  do 
not  know  my  busipess  and  I  never  discuss  my  business  with  them? 

Senator  Kenyon,  At  the  particular  time  of  the  ball  such  as  re- 
ported in  the  paper  of  February  7,  that  you  gave  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  and  other  things  that  I  have? 
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Mr.  LooAN.  Would  vou  let  me  see  that? 

(Senator  Kenyon  tnereupon  handed  to  Mr.  Logan  newspaper 
(hoping.) 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  Senator  Kenyon  does 
not  want  to  put  into  this  record  on  this  kind  of  an  occasion  the 
names  of  the  ladies  who  might  happen  to  have  been  there  t 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  putting  it  in. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  agree  with  j'ou,  if  there  are  any  efforts  at  social 
blandishments  to  influence  Congress  it  is  the  most  effective  lobby 
there  is. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  think  Senator  Kenyon  might  ask  any  particu- 
lar persons  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 

Air,  Logan,  Yes;  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  point 
if  the  Senator  would  ask  me  if  I  at  any  time  asked 

Senator  Norris.  He  could  ask  you  that  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  perhaps  invited  all  of  this  committee  to  a 
ball  at  the  Willard.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  can 
dance — I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  can  dance — or  a  fine 
dinner,  and  never  said  a  word  about  any  legislation,  but  if  at  some 
subsequent  time  some  of  your  agents  came  in  to  talk  over  matters 
with  them,  or  you  came  in  yourself,  it  would  be  a  rather  easy  way. 
If  you  kick  your  heels  under  a  man's  table,  he  can  usually  come 
around  and  have  a  talk, 

Mr.  LooAN.  Are  you  suggesting  that  I  invite  this  committee  to 
dinner  in  order  to  talk 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  a  perfectly  proper  question,  and  I  want 
you  to  answer  it  without  introducing  the  names  of  people.  Say.  also 
whether  or  not  at  these  entertainments  you  ever  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss legislation,  and  whether  or, not  after  those  entertainments  yon 
ever  attempted  to  discuss  your  business  or  the  business  of  your 
clients  with  any  Senator  or  Representative. 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  knows  anything  about  my  business  or  my  clients. 
I  have  never  found  any  occasion  to  discuss  these  matters  with  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Probably  they  did  not  know  when  they  attended 
these  dinners  what  your  business  was. 

Mr.  Logan.  Nor  at  any  other  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  tliink  they  might  have  attended  din- 
•  ners  if  th^v  had  known  vou  were  in  the  employ  of  the  packers  and  the 
Standard  *Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  not.  Would  you  de- 
cline to  go  to  lunch  with  a  friend  of  yours  because  be  held  stock  in 
the  packing  houses? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  on  the  stand.  But  I  will  say  I  do 
not  accept  invitations  to  go  out.  Apparently  now  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  puckers  were  paying  for  that  meal  or  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  or  what.  I  believe  the  social  lobby  at  Washington  is  more 
powerful  than  any  money  lobby,    I  may  be'  wrong. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  most  of  the  lobbying  is  done  that  way.  I 
think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Exactly. 

Senator  Bailey.  But,  Senator,  you  would  not  deny  a  man  the 
right  to  invite  his  friends,  provided  he  has  never  tried  to  blandish 
them  into  legislation? 
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Mr,  Logan,  Senator,  would  you! 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  dinners  and  then  find  out 
I  have  been  entertained  by  money  from  people  who  have  legislation 
pending  in  Congress. 

Mr.  LooAN.  Senator,  I  will  exonerate  you  of  any  charge  of  being  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  think  that  has  been  quite  well  demonstrated  at 
this  hearing. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  no  feeling  about  you  at  alL  But  I  think 
it  is  quite  apparent  you  have  been  conducting  a  social  lobby. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think,  Senator  Kenyon  is  right  in  his  effort  to 
develop  whether  or  not  social  entertainments  have  been  employed  as 
a  means  of  influencing  legislation,  but  I  also  think  that  the  record 
will  show  that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  any  such  imputation 
against  Mr.  Logan.  He  swears  positively  that  he  has  never  talked 
at  any  time  or  place  with  any  Senator  or  Kepresentative  about  any 
business  of  his  clients',  and  that  his  business  engagements  do  not 
require  him  to  do  that.  It  would  be  easy  to  contradict  him,  if  what 
he  says  were  not  true. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Tumulty  was  present  at  most  of  your  social 
engagements,  Mr.  Logan? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  not  most  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  was  present  at  this  ball  that  was  referred  tot 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  I  have  already  stated  that  to  you. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  some  Members  of  Congress  were  present  at 
this  ball  given  about  February  6, 1  should  think  from  the  paper. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would  not  be  surprised;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton,  And  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the 
House.     Mr,  Hurley  was  present! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  see  his  name  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  Mr.  Daviea  present  at  this  ball  and  dinner 
at  the  Willard  Hotel! 

Mr.  Looan.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  recollect.  I  will  look  at  the  list 
there  and  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wdl,  he  was  present  at  other  functions,  was  he 
not!  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  is  now  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  have  never  invited  anybody  who  was  not  my  friend;  and 
I  have  invited  them  purely  for  social  reasons  and  not  for  business 
reasons.  Possibly  [after  examining  newspaper  clipping] — yes,  I  see 
he  was.  and,  Senator,  I  also  see  that  a  great  many  people  were  also 
there  who  have  no  influence  of  any  kind,  and  whom  I  invited  as  my 
friends. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will  not  pursue  these  questions  any  further  in 
regard  to  social  activities.  There  are  other  clippings  here  that  seem 
to  indicate  that  you  had,  as  you  say,  given  a  great  many  dinners  here 
in  your  social  life,    I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Norbis.  Does  any  other  Member  want  to  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions! f-^ftsr  a  pause.]  Senator  Bailey,  do  you  want  to  ask  him 
any  questions! 

Senator  Bailet.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  in  order  to  get  clear 
the  idea  of  whether  there  was  any  special  or  advance  information. 
Mr.  Logan,  everybo^ly  who  kept  themselves  informed  about  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  and  governmental  activities  generally  understood  as 
I0l3efr-19 2a 
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well  ns  you  did  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  going  to  be  appointed  Food 
Administrator? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  that  things  that  are  apparent 
to  people  in  Washington  who  keep  themselves  informed  by  reading 
the  newspapers  are  always  apparent  to  those  outside  of  Washington. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Logan.  And  it  was  upon  that  theory 

Senator  Bailet  (interposing).  That  you  advised  your  clients? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was. 

Senator  Bailet.  Mr.  Hoover  appeared  before  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  advocating  the  food-administration  bill,  did 
he  not? 

■Mr.  Logan.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Bailet.  And  it  was  then  understood  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  that  when  that  bill  passed  he  would  be  appointed,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailet.  Therefore  the  information  you  gave  your  clients 
might  have  been  obtained  by  any  man  who  was  familiar  with  condi- 
tions here? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailet,  And  without  any  special  connection  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  I  have  pointed  out  all  through  my  testimony,  Senator, 
that  it  is  my  advice  and  not  information  that  my  clients  desire. 

Senator  Bailey.  This  particiilar  information  was  accessible  to 
everybody,  as  well  as  to  you,  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Logan,  Yes.  sir;  in  Washington. 

Senator  Nofris.  It  was  known  all  over  the  coimtry,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well.  I  did  not  think  so.     You  see,  the 

Senator  Norbis.  You  say  the  newspapers  were  talking  about  it. 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes;  I  say  the  newspapers  were  talking  about  it,  bat 
I  find  out  that  business  men  sometimes  do  not  know  the  importance 
that  should  be  given  to  matters  that  are  reported  as  in  prospect. 

Senator  Norris.  As  Senator  Bailey  says.  Hoover  had  ccHue  here 
from  Europe  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  other  committees. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Norrim.  Advocating  the  passage  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion act? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  other  laws? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  The  whole  country  knew  that? 

Mr,  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Noeris.  It  was  gonernlly  understood  and  known  by  every- 
bodv.  was  it  not,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  appointed  Food  Xdmints- 
trator? 

Mr.  Loga.v.  That  is  it  exactly.  .Senator, 

Senator  Xorris.  You  think  that  being  the  case,  that  vou  were  earn- 
ing much  of  your  salary  when  you  notified  Swift  &  do.  that  he  was 
going  to  be  appointed,  something  that  they  could  read  every  day  in 
the  papers  ? 

Mr,  Logan.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  said.  Senator.  I  have  not 
said  at  any  time  that  any  business  house  is  much  interested  in  ad* 
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vance  information.  I  tliink  it  is  only  the  stock  brokerage  concerns 
that  wanted  advance  information.  But  I  think  the  business  men 
to-day  <to  want  to  be  advised  as  to  the  best  way  to  keep  in  line  with 
public  sentiment. 

Senator  Norris.  Don  you  suppose  Swift  &  Co.  did -not  have  this 
general  knowledge,  and  that  all  their  officials  did  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  why  they  employ  me. 

Senator  NoHRia.  To  notify  them? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  No;  but  to  give  advice.  This  in  itself  was  a  verj"  un- 
important thing. 

Senator  Norkis.  But  you  did  it  exactly  as  part  of  your  employ- 
ment ? 

Mr.  IxxiAN.  One  of  the  tliines  I  said  to  them  aftem'ards.  and  which 
followed  the  development  of  the  war — one  of  the  suggestions  that  I 
talked  over  with  Swift  &  Co.  at  grejit  length,  was  to  spare  neither 
lime,  e.\pense,  nor  money  to  furnish  perfect  meat  to  the  Army  and 
Nm-y. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  not  involved  in  this  question. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes  it  is;  I  am  sure  you  developed  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  advise  Swift  &  Co,  of  his  appointment 
before  it  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  yon  were  simply  giving  them  a  general  nuuor 
as  a  matter  of  news  that  was  accessible  to  everj-body? 

Mr.  IjOOan.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is,  was  that  a  part  of 
yo\ir  employment  and  did  you  think  you   were  performing  some  , 
service  for  which  you  should  be  paid  a  aalnry  when  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  because  I  wanted  to  call  their  attention  to  it,  and 
nffer  calling  their  attention  to  it  I  advised  them  that  in  all 
probability  Mr,  Hoover  would  have  full  charge  of  the  food  supply; 
that  the  Best  way  for  them  to  meet  up  with  public  sentiment  wiis, 
during  the  war,  to  see  that  every  pound  of  meat  that  was  sold  to  the 
Aniiv  was  the  cleanest  and  best  produ:  t  on  the  market ;  that  this  war 
should  be  conducted  without  even  any  suggestion  of  a  low  product 
for  meat,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  effort*  that  were  made  by  Swift  & 
Co.  I  think  the  Army  was  the  best  fed  Army  that  ever  fought  a  war. 

Senator  Norris.  This  committee  is  interested  in  knowing  what  you 
did  to  earn  this  $500  a  month  that  you  say  Swit  &  Co.  was  paying 
you. 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  I  think  any  lawyer  on  the  committee  under- 
stands that  fees  are  paid  for  the  character  and  the  soundness  of  the 
advice  that  is  given. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  not.  I  have  studied  law,  but  I  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  but  the  advice  I  am  giving  is  how  to  meet  public 
sentiment  and  to  keep  in  accord  with  it,  and  at  which  I  consider  my- 
self an  expert. 

Senator  (iRONX.i.  You  testified  yesterday,  Mr,  Logan,  that  you 
had  said  to  tbcni  to  do  these  things  openly  and  in  a  patriotic  way; 
that  is,  we  are  referring  to  the  war. 

Mr,  Logan,  Yes. 

Senator  Gronxa.  Yet  you  suggest  that  they  should  let  some  of 
the  men  go.  in  case  the  Food  Department  needed  their  services. 
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Mr.  IxxiAN.  Oil;  I  never  discuiissed  that  with  them. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Did  you  suggest  it  to  them? 

Mr,  LoGAX.  No ;  I  did  not  suggest  it. 

Senator  Groxxa,  We  liuve  the  testimony  here  from  reliable  soume 
Ihat  a  inuiiber  of  their  employees  were  serving  the  Government  at 
tlie  rate  of  a  dollar-a-yeiir,  and  who  were  on  the  packers'  books,  re- 
ceiving, .some  of  Iheni  :ir  least,  as  high  as  $10,000  a  year.  Of  course, 
I  !Uii  nut  (.'ritiiising  tliat  now.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticism 
'  that  I  am  staling  it.  but  I  am  just  asldng  you  if  you  made  any  sueh 
suggt'Htioti  to  tlietn? 

l\Ir,  IjfXJAN.  And  I  can  refwat  my  answer  to  you,  Senator — ^I  did 
not. 

Senator  Kknvox.  Did  yon  know  there  were  men  in  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  a  iloliar-a-vear  and  drawing  $10,000  from  the 
packers;  ? 

Mr.  I^tfiAx.  J  saw  it  in  this  investigation  and  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 
also. 

Senator  Ke.nyox.  And  one  of  them  fixing  the  price  on  eannec 
goods?  Did  >on  advise  Swift  &  Co.  thut  that  tended  to  public 
Iranqiiility? 

Mr.  TiooAx.  No;  I  di<l  not. 

Senator  Kexton.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  a  good 
siLlijcct  to  have  advised  them  on? 

J[|'.  Iaxian.  AVell.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  de- 
partments would  have  obtained  traine<l  men  to  handle  food  products 
imh'ss  they  went  to  the  |>eople  who  were  familiar  with  these  sub- 
jecls.  do  yon? 

Senator  Krkyox.  You  think  it  is  all  right,  then,  to  have  the  mao 
from  tlie  Dackcrs.  they  paying  his  salary  and  he  fixing  the  price  of 
their  prodncts? 

Mr.  LotiAN.  So  long  as  he  does  his  full  duty  by  the  GoTernment 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Lo^an,  let  me  see  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyox'.  You  thmk  thev  can  serve  two  masters! 

Senator  Giionna.  A  certain  Mr.  i'rebe,  who  handles  all  the  prod- 
ucts produced  by  the  packers.  wa.s  also  appointed.  You  have  told 
the  committee  that  you  read  the  Congressional  Record  and  that  yon 
read  the  newspapers.  You  mnst  have  read  the  statements,  at  least, 
of  one  Senator,  and  a  very  distinguished  Senator,  belonging  to  tlw 
majoi'ity  party,  criticizing  and  c(mdemning  most  severely  the  methods 
used  in  handling  poultry  over  the  country.  Mr.  Prebe  must  ham 
been  responsible  for  that,  wijs  he  not?  Did  yon  make  any  reooin- 
mondation  to  the  packers  regarding  that? 

Mr.  LnoAX.  Xo:  but  I  think  I  ^ould  probably  have  taken  it  i^i 
with  thpm. 

Senator  Kextox.  You  road  the  Congres,sional  Record.  Did  yoa 
not  read  that? 

Mr.  IjOgax.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  did  not  advise  them  about  it? 

Mr.  IjOcak.  I  saw  no  reason  to  advise  them  about  that,  because  I 
thought  the  Food  Administration  was  handling  its  work  very  well, 
and  I  felt  that  they  were  getting  experienced  men  to  serve  the 
country. 

Senator  Gijonna.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  there  were  fc 
great  many  complaints,  not  only  from  consumers  and  from  pro* 
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diiccrs,  but  from  experienced  men  in  the  poultry  business,  who  com- 
plained liitterly  against  the  methods  used  by  Mr.  Prebe  and,  of 
coarse,  for  which  the  Food  Administration  must  be  held  responsible 
und  the  Food  Administration  can  be  held  responsible? 

Mr.  LooAN.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  that  the  tocd-conservation  work 
that  was  done  during  the  war  was  e.xcellently  done. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  you  are  absolutely  mistaken  as  to 
that,  but  we  are  not  going  to  argue  it.  I  think  I  could  find  plenty 
of  witnes.sea  who  knew  m<ire  about  it  than  either  you  or  I  that  could 
prove  ahsolntely  that  it  was  not  done  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  or 
that  it  would  have  been  done  if  it  had  been  left  alone. 

Mr,  IjOOax.  I  will  admit  there  are  some  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  that. 

Senator  flnoNNA.  I  think  we  can  establish  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  all  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  looked  into  that  particular 
phase  of  it.  because  naturally  the  pacliers,  who  controlled  the  poultry 
industry'  as  well  as  the  beef  industry  and  the  pork  industry,  would 
be  blamed  for  anything  that  is  done  detrimental  to  that  industry, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  you  had  advised  them  on  that,  since 
yonr  business  is  purely  one  of  outlining  a  general  policy.  You  are 
not  doing  any  work  in  detail? 

Mr.  LooAx.  Senator,  what  kind  of  advice  could  I  have  given  them 
on  that — to  order  these  men  to  withdraw  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion? 

Senator  Groxka.  No;  but  if  you  had  superior  knowledge  as  to 
what  should  Iw  done  by  the  packers,  I  think  you  could  have  told 
them  very  quickly  and  very  beneficially,  not  only  to  the  public  but  to 
the  packers,  that  this  man  Prebe  was  doing  something  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  public  but  detrimental  to  the  packers  themselves, 
because  ultimately  there  would  be  criticism  of  the  packers,  the  way 
it  was  being  conducted.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  before  our 
committee  to  prove  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Bailey,  Senator,  would  you  let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
the  embarrassment  there  would  have  been  that  he  would  be  inter- 
fering with  the  Government 

Mr.  LooAx.  Exactly. 

.Senator  Baii^y  (continuing).  At  that  time,  rather  than  with  the 
packers'  business?  As  the  Government  has  chosen  to  take  this  man. 
what  he  did  then  was  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  at  a  dollar  a 
year  instead  of  as  an  employee  of  the  packing  company  at  $10,000, 
and  liny  man  would  have  hesitated  to  have  interfered  with  that 
during  the  war.  If  anyone  had  interfered,  he  would  probably  have 
been  denounced  as  pro-German. 

Mr.  LooAx,  It  seemed  so  to  me,  that  it  would  have  been  considered 
a  matter  of  very  bad  judgment  on  my  part  to  advise  Swift  &  Co. 
to  dissuade  any  man  from  joining  the  Food  Administration  or  from 
suggesting  to  him  the  way  he  should  conduct  his  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, since  he  was  in  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Groxna.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Have  you  read 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henev,  to  the  effect  that  the  packers,  when 
their  supply  was  exhausted  and  the  small  poultry  dealers  had  a 
large  supply  on  hand  in  storage,  and  that  the  small  dealers  were 
virtually  compelled  to  sell  their  products  to  the  packers  at  a  low 
price — iiave  you  examined  that  testimony? 
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Ml-.  I^OGAN.  I  have  noticed  it. 

Senator  Gronna,  Yoii  would  not  agree  that  that  was  the  right 
way  to  stimulate  production,  would  you? 

Sir.  IxKiAN.  Well,  I  would  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  sUte- 
iiieut  before  I  would  gi^e  any  advice  based  upon  that. 

tfenator  Gro.vna.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  war  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  to  stimulate  production! 

Mr.  IjOOax.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  agree  with  you  heartily,  Senator, 
on  that. 

Senator  Gkoxna.  And  here  is  at  least  one  employee  of  the  packers 
who  is  working  for  the  Government  for  a  nominal  figure — veiy 
cheap,  of  coui-se — I  am  not  condemning  that,  either — receiving  $1  i 
year  from  the  Government  and  receiving  probably  $10.000 — I  foi;^ 
exactly  what  t}ns  particular  man  was  receiving — but  anyway,  he  was 
receiving  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Bailev,  That  may  be  a  just  criticism  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  not  against  Mr.  Logan  or  his  clients. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  it  is  a  criticism  against  the  Government— i 
criticism  against  both.  Mr.  Logan,  the  employee  of  Swift  &  Co., 
knew  very  well  what  was  being  done. 

Senator  Bailev.  Senator,  if  the  Government  had  applied  to  yon 
for  any  man  in  your  service,  would  you  not  have  turned  him  over  to 
themi 

Senator  Gronna.  I  will  answer  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  for  instance! 

Senator  Bailet.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  will  answer  that. 

Senator  Bailet  (interposing).  Mr.  Logan,  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question  that  goes  back:  You  advised  the  packers,  who  were  your 
clients.  Swift  &  Co.,  to  be  sure  and  furnish  wholesome  meat.  Were 
you  especially  moved  to  advise  them  to  that  effect  by  what  was  said 
about  the  meat  supply  during  the  Spanish-American  War! 

Mr,  IjOOan.  Precisely ;  that  is  why  I  laid  great  stress  upon  it 

Senator  Bailey.  Did  you  remeniber  how  the  Democrats,  among 
whom  I  was  one,  assailed  the  Republican  administration  of  that  time 
about  fumistiing  the  Army  tainted  meat! 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  wa.s  why  you  wanted  your  clients  to  av(nd 
that  ground  of  criticism  again! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  as  a  result  of  that  the  heads  of 
the  company  devoted  their  own  attention  to  that  one  subject,  and 
the  result  of  it  was  most  favorable  to  this  country,  and  reflected  credit 
upon  the  country.  ;ind.  I  think,  reflected  credit  upon  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Xorris,  Do  you  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  advice 
that  Swift  &  Co,  woidd  have  given  the  Army  tainted  meat! 

Mr.  IxMiAN.  I  do  not,  I  think  that.  Senator,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
appraise  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  a  business  counselor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  a  small  salary. 

Senator  Xorris.  Are  there  any  moi-e  questions  desired  to  be  asked 
of  tliis  witness?     [After  a  pause.]     There  appear  to  be  none. 

Mr,  IjOGAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator, 

Senator  Norhis.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  St.  PauL 
who  wanted  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  be  heard  on  this  bill. 
But  he  was  taken  sick,  and  he  has  written  what  he  wanted  to  sav. 
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and  I  ask  the  committee  to  have  that  inserted  iii  the  record,  if  there  be 
no  objection. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Whom  does  ht  represent  t 

Senator  Norhib.  I  have  not  read  his  statement. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Senator  Norris.  He  wrote  it  himself,  and  his  name  ia  Ker  D. 
Dunlop. 

Mr.  Maginny.  He  is  a  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Stock  Yards  Co., 
and  represents  the  English  stockholders,  who  control  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  corporation. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  state- 
ment in,  since  he  is  sick  and  can  not  come  here  for  cross-examination. 

(The  statement  of  Ker  D.  Dunlop  referred  to  is  here  printed  in 
full  as  follows:) 

The  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Ynrds  Co.  was  orKiinUed  In  1886  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stlckne.v.  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  a  large  extent  its  original  capital  was  furnished 
in  Kngland  by  Englishmen — the  siime  men  who  have  done  so  mucli  to  help 
make  this  western  country  a  Bt  place  for  white  men  to  live  In  and  to  transact 
business  In.  A  alte  for  Uiese  stockyards,  consisting  of  about  260  acres  of  land 
lying  3}  miles  south  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  was  purchaRcd  from  the  owners  In 
that  year.  This  land  was  bottom  land  along  the  MlsslBslppl  River,  and  was 
more  or  less  low  and  awampy.  In  order  to  make  it  available  for  its  Intended 
use.  the  sides  of  the  bluffs  bail  to  be  cut  down  or  sliced  off,  and  the  dirt,  sand, 
and  gravel  hauled  over  and  acroaa  to  the  lowland,  and  the  latter  filled  up, 
leveled  off,  and  graded.  The  land  Intended  for  the  stockyards  proper  was  then 
platted  off  into  lots  and  blocks,  with  streets  and  alleys  runnliit;  through  them, 
pens  were  erected  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoga,  and  such  portion  of  the  streets 
as  were  Intended  for  Immediate  use  ut  that  time  were  paved  with  brick,  as 
were  the  live-stock  pens.  A  packinghouse  whs  erected  nnd  also  a  substantial 
building  Bultabie  as  oRlces  for  the  live-stock  dealers  and  commission  men, 
wheri^  they  could  settle  with  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  live  stock.  All  this 
entailed  the  Investment  of  over  a  million  dollars  before  a  hoof  of  stock  trod 
the  ground— and  this  was  merelj  pioneer  work  at  that,  and  a  million  or  two 
more  had  to  follow  In  the  same  way — not  merely  above  ground  In  additional 
pens,  chutes,  and  sheds  as  tbe  business  grew  and  expanded,  but  below  ground  in 
sewers,   water   pipes,    and   artesian   wells. 

The  first  packer  who  took  hold  there  was  Fowler,  and  he  fitlled  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  Sir.  Stlckney  then  organized  a  concern  called  the  Minnesota 
Packlnfi  &  Provision  Co.,  to  operate  the  packing  plant.  The  money  to  run  the 
plant  with  wiis  fumisbeil  Inreely  by  the  same  EnKKsbmen  who  had  their  money 
Invested  in  the  stockyards,  and  they  lost  practically  every  dollar  they  put  into 
the  packing  plant,  as  the  M.  P.  &  P.  Co.  ended  in  a  dismal  failure.  I  need 
not  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  your  committee  by  recounting  the  struggles 
and  failures  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  St.  Paul  Sti>ck  Yards  Co.,  but  will 
briclly  state  that  these  Initial  years  were  ones  of  losses  and  failures.  For- 
tunjitely  in  ISO"  Mr.  Stlckney  succeeded  In  interentlng  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift— the 
fountler  of  Swift  &  Co. — In  the  St.  Paul  yards,  and  he  was  induced  or  inveigled 
into  taking  hold  of  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  packlnt;  plant  at  South  St.  Paul. 
It  is  hardly  neccKnary  to  sny  that  the  Swifts  have  made  a  success  not  only  of 
the  piicklnc  plant  there  but  of  the  stockyards,  and  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  these 
English  stockholders  when  Mr.  Swift  took  hold  of  the  enterprise.  South  St. 
Paul  Is  now  one  of  the  chief  live-stock  ceiiters  In  the  United  States,  ranking 
No.  .".  and  the  whole  success  of  the  stockyards  la  due  absolutely  and  entirely  to 
the  Swifts.  Other  packers  are  locating  here  now,  and  in  a  measure  they  are 
reiipinc  where  the  Swifts  have  sown. 

I  ciin  speiik  from  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  doings  and  operations  of 
the  St.  I'aul  stockyards  from  thrlr  Inception,  as  I  happen  to  he  the  only  one  of 
the  original  groiip  who  were  active  In  the  organization  of  the  enterprise  at 
and  since  its  inception— all  the  others  are  now  dead — and  I  can  say  truthfully 
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and  honestly  that  the  Influence  of  Swift  &  Co.  over  the  St.  Paul  stochyarUe  h«s 
Invariably  ami  always  been  used,  not  for  their  own  direct  beneBt.  but  for  the 
benent  and  advantage  of  the  live-stock  dealers,  the  farmers,  and  the  customers 
and  patrons  of  the  yards.  Ttie  policy  which  they  hare  urged  aud  insisted 
uptin  has  been  to  keep  the  yards  up  Id  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  to  ex- 
pend the  surplus  earnings  year  after  year  in  additions.  Improvements,  and 
beiterments,  rather  thun  to  distribute  these  earnings  In  dividends  to  the  stoct- 
holdcrs.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  this  policy  was  not  always  quite  sad»- 
factory  or  agreeable  to  these  minority  stocliholders  wliom  I  represent,  and  In 
whose  behalf  I  am  addressing  you;  and,  furthermore,  I  know  full  well  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  stockyards  in  this  re.ipect  had  not  been  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  Swifts  these  eiirnings  instead  of  going  back  Into  the  plant  year  by 
year  would  have  been  dissipated  and  distributed  In  dividends  to  the  stoct 
holders. 

Si>eaklng  from  absolute  kiiowleflse.  and  inside  knowleilge,  therefore.  1 
oi>enly  acknowledge  and  (^^nfeJ;s  (imt  tlio  contriil  or  influence  ut  Swift?  ovir 
the  stot'Uyui'ds  at  South  St.  I'aul  has  lict-n  of  Innnense  lK<ncfit  to  tbe  pubilr 
and  to  the  patrons  of  the  stocky nn Is.  If  the  srocUliolders  had  had  their  own 
way  about  It,  or  If  they  had  not  I>ee!i  controlled  iu  this  pollcj"  by  the  Swift-, 
they  would  have  been  rlt^her  in  <!ivl<lends.  hat  it  would  have  l>een  at  thp 
ex|>ense  of  the  yaiilN.  Th(<  hitter  u'linU!  not  be  In  the  bl(.'ii  state  of  elDck-ni-.v 
In  which  they  are  tonlay  but  for  the  Swifts,  If  Ihere  Is  any  llugerlng  tbougliL 
therefore,  liack  In  the  minds  of  any  gt'itllemen  who  are  advoi'atiiif:  tills  lilll 
that  the  control  of  the  atoekyards  by  the  big  packers  la  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  general  iiublic,  or  to  the  farmers,  stuck  misers,  cattle  men. 
live-stock  dealers,  or  live-stock  conuuission  men.  I  want  to  state  must  earnestly 
and  eiuphatltnilly  that  kucIi  a  thought,  if  it  exists.  Is  as  far  from  the  trutb 
as  the  North  Tole  is  from  the  South,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talklni;  al>oui 
when  1  siiy  this,  J  say  that  their  connection  with  the  stockyanla  le  more 
ndvautngeous  to  the  public  interests  than  it  Is  to  the  stockholders  of  the  K'M/k- 
yanls.  I  can  say  this  with  absolute  free<toin  aixl  candor  because  I  am  In  n» 
manner,  shape,  or  form  connectetl  witli  Ihi^  [lackers,  large  or  small,  and  mf 
only  Interest  in  this  bill  now  before  your  committee  for  considenitlnu  is  a* 
representing  the  minority  interest  In  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyartls  ommi 
and  held  by  Kngllahmen.  This  holding  iimonnta  to  f741,300,  and  It  Is  ovmei 
by  some  70  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen— for  there  nre  15  EngllBhwoinen 
who  are  stockholders. 

I  have  seen  reference  In  the  public  press  to  tlie  "  Big  Five, "  meaning  the 
Ave  big  packers,  but  I  could  not  name  who  tliese  big  live  are.  .Armour  and  Cmlalv 
are  mere  names  to  me,  ond  I  would  not  know  either  one.  or  any  one.  'if 
these  gentlemen  If  he  were  to  talk  across  this  room.  The  only  iracher  I  know 
la  Mr,  TjOuIs  F.  Swift,  and  If  the  other  packers  are  built  like  him.  tben  tlK 
country  Is  Hafe.  and  the  gooil  people  of  the  country  may  sleep  safe  at  nlcliI* 
and  not  be  scaretl  by  the  phrase  makers  and  the  gliost  dancers.  I  nut  pi)  ilive 
that  Sir.  Swift  Is  a  fair,  decent,  broad-mlnde<1  man.  and  I  am  conviiie«l  Is  not 
a  man  wiio  lies  awake  idchts  thinking  up  schemes  whereby  he  can  get  Ibr 
best  <)f  the  public.  He  pi-obably  s])etids  a  gooil  few  lioura  every  (lay,  however, 
thinking  over  ways  and  laethods  by  whicli  lie  and  his  <M)ncerns  can  heci'nir 
more  efllclent  hi  the  service  of  furnishing  the  public  with  goiwl.  whulewinie 
meats  and  provisions  at  a  fnir  price.  "  Klllclency  "  seems  to  bt'  iila  watch- 
word and  motto.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Swift  cares  very  nmch  what  uiy 
opinion  of  hini  Is,  hut  It  seems  to  n)e  oidy  Just  and  i)ro|ier  that  I  ahould  tell 
you  all  this  so  that  you  may  understand  that  what  I  am  now  saying  to  yoo 
conies  frou)  one  who  Ik  only  u  stiK'kyards  man.  and  not  concerneii  or  In- 
terested In  any  way  with  the  meat-packing  branch  of  the  llve-stm-k  Industry. 
Furtheruion-  this  lestlniony  comes  from  one  who  has  be<'n  dIsap[H>liiteil  In  ml 
receiving  ilhidends  on  his  slock  all  llu':e  long,  weary  years — dividends  which 
certainly  would  have  liH'n  paid  but  for  Jlr.  Swift,  even  though  the  ita.vnieDi 
of  them  w'luld  have  been  hui'tful  to  the  physical  upkeep  and  Inipnivenieat 
of  the  stockyards.  And  tlii?"  dlsapimlntment  has  been  llke«"l»e  felt  by  these 
English  stockholders  for  whom  lie  Is  i-peaking. 

I  have  thought  It  1>est  to  tell  you  all  of  this  so  as  to  make  It  clear  to  ynu 
that  n)y  only  interest  in  this  piiiposed  bill  Is  that  of  one  wlio  stands  as  tlie 
representative  of  foreign -Invested  capital  In  the  Soutii  St.  I'aul  stoek>-ardfL 
TIds  hill  pro|)nses  that  the  (iovernuicnt  take  over  stockyards  like  tliene  iiu<l 
o(ierate  them  as  a  Government  owned  or  controlled  Institution.  Now,  if  In 
the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  it  Is  deemed  necessary  or  essential  by  the 
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powers  that  be  that  my  property  be  acquired  and  taken  over  by  the  State, 
and  the  State  is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  me  a  just  anil  udequate  price  for  luy 
pn>i)erty,  then  I  have  notliliiK  to  eay.  Eemember  I  aui  only  1  of  110,000,000 
peii|>ie,  and  therefore  It  Is  only  fair  aud  rlglit  that  the  other  109,990,909 
people  of  this  country  should  pay  lue  a  good  price  for  It — especially  a  property 
-  of  this  character  which  takes  years  and  years  to  develop  and  to  bring  up  to 
its  present  state  o(  completene^a  and  elllciency.  You  can  not  build  up  a 
stockyards  like  these  Inside  of  25  or  30  years,  and  the  first  10  years  or  so 
are  full  of  vexations,  tribulations,  disappointments,  and  losses.  Therefore, 
when  the  Government  takes  from  me  a  property  like  this  it  must  pay  me 
not  merely  a  fair  price,  but  a  liberal  and  generous  price.  To  pay  less  than 
tills  would  be  unfair. 

But  if  tills  bill  is  Intended  tliat  tlie  Government  should  selsie  my  property,  take 
tt  over,  operate  it,  or  control  It,  while  my  money  continues  to  remain  Iii  It,  In 
order  that  the  Government  may  try  Its  "  prentice  hand  "  in  the  operation  or 
control  of  the  stockyards  business,  as  a  sowrnniental  experiment  which  may 
prove  to  be  a  failure  In  two  or  three  years,  then  I  run  the  risk  of  havlni:  my 
property  returned  to  me  again  in  an  impaired  or  Impoverished  condition.  Such 
ft  course  Is  not  only  unfair  to  me,  but  It  Is  dishonest.  Or,  after  having  operated 
the  stockyards  for  a  period  of  time  with  more  or  less  unsuccessful  results,  It 
this  bill  should  then  give  power  to  the  Government  to  buy  this  property  In  its 
Impaired  state,  at  an  Inadequate  price  to  me,  then  such  a  bill  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  merely  a  piece  of  high-handed  dishonesty.  I  may  have  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  in  which  we  call  "  tJie  Government,"  tindertaking 
the  operation,  regulation,  or  control  of  the  business  enterprises  of  this  country  ; 
but  If  It  proposes  to  take  my  property  in  order  to  run  it  or  operate  It.  and  will 
pay  me  a  fair  and  honest  price  for  It,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  regardless 
of  what  my  own  opinions  may  t)e  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  And  a  fair 
Itrlce  is  not  what  the  bare  bones  and  hide  of  the  property  is  worth,  but  In 
addition  full  and  true  value  must  be  paid  for  the  flesh  and  body  and  the  spirit 
of  the  property,  as  a  successful  going  concern. 

But  If  It  Is  Intended  that  it  should  take  my  property  over  or  to  control  It, 
or  regulate  11,  while  my  money  continues  to  remain  In  it,  or  to  afterwards  buy 
it  fnim  me  at  a  depreciated  price  owing  to  the  experiment  of  Government  opera- 
tion or  control  having  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  disastrous— then  I  cer- 
tainly desire  to  go  on  record  as  objecting  strenuously  to  this  scheme — both  on 
my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  English  owners  who  have  Invested  their 
money  in  the  enterprise,  on  the  self-evident  ground  that  this  course  is  absolutely 
dishonest.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  stated  that  ■'  no  great  State  can  be  built 
on  dishonesty."  This  aslom  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  a  certain 
class  of  agitators  in  the  United  States  who  are  busy  trying  to  stampede  the 
country  Into  the  policy  of  running  some  of  the  Industrial  enterprises,  by  Gov- 
ernment direction  or  operation  white  these  same  enterprises  represent  the 
invested  capital  of  part  of  the  people.  The  leading  Nation  of  the  world  can  not 
remain  the  leader  and  at  the  same  time  adopt,  and  carry  Into  practice,  the  doc- 
trines of  Bolshevism.    "  No  great  State  can  be  built  on  dishonesty." 

Keb  D.  Dunlop. 

Tills  and  the  four  preceding  sheets  are  all  signed  by  me  this  ISth  of  January, 
1919  . 

Kee  D.  Dunlop. 

All  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  atiove  sheet  and  In  the  preceding  four 
sheets  are  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  lOlfl. 

[SEAI_]  AOOLPH    ANDRESSLT, 

Xotari/  Public,  Ramney  County,  Minn.,  residing  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
My  commission  expires  October  24,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  MoGIVWEY.  PBESIDEHT  ST.  PAUL 
TTNIOB  STOCK  YARDS  CO.,  SOUTH  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Senator  Norhis.  Mr.  McGivney,  please  state  your  name,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence. 

Mr.  McfiivNEv.  William  McGivney,  St.   Paul,  Minn.,  president 

and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
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(TeDtlemon,  before  presenting  to  you  what  seeins  to  me  sufficient 
reasons  for  opposing  the  passage  of  tlie  bill  before  you,  it  is  perhaps 
due  you  that  I  submit  my  qualifications  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the 
St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  Since  April  1,  1907,  I  have  been 
president  and  general  manager  of  that  company.  My  experience 
witli  stockyards  began  as  a  live-stock  market  reporter  on  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Journal  in  April,  1888.  In  March,  1889,  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  worked 
in  various  positions  in  the  yards,  the  office,  and  as  traveling  solicitor 
until  August,  1891.  At  that  time  I  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton by  tlie  Sioux  City  Dressed  Beef  &  Canning  Co.  to  look  -into  the 
sales  of  its  products  on  those  markets. 

I  returned  to  Sioux  City  in  December,  1891,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  beef  packing  house  office  of  Ed.  Hankinson  &  Co.,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Sioux  City  Dressed  Beef  &  Canning  Co..  until  the  failures 
and  panic  in  April,  1893.  I  served  under  the  assignees  of  the  prop- 
erty until  their  affairs  were  closed.  In  January,  1894,  I  served  un- 
der the  receiver  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  in 
the  office,  and  continued  with  the  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co,  whoi 
it  took  over  the  property.  I  remained  continuously  in  the  service 
of  that  company  in  various  positions,  including  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, until  I  went  to  St.  Paul,  April  1, 1907. 

The  act  now  under  consideration  before  this  committee  is  SOToe- 
what  different  in  its  wording  from  the  act  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  known  as  the  Sims  biU,  but  I  take  it  thit 
wliatever  legislation  there  may  be  will  be  brought  about  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  report,  in  that  the  legislation  is  an  e£Eort  to 
correct  the  evils  that  that  commission  present  as  existing. 

If  the  Government  desires  to  purchase  the  St.  Paul  Union  StoA 
Yards  at  its  fair  value,  I  have  no  objections  to  offer,  as  the  interests 
of  the  stockholders  should  not  suffer  by  such  an  act. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  require  that  the  property  be  operated  under 
Federal  license,  with  regulations  that  will  not  operate  to  decrease 
tlie  value  of  the  property,  then  there  are  no  objections.  We  are 
now  operating  under  license  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
Markets,  which  so  far  have  been  reasonable. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take  over  the  property 
and  operate  it,  then  we  shall  object  strenuously,  because  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  value  of  the  property  might  thereby  be  seriously 
impaired  and  there  might  be  a  move  to  purchase  the  property  at  its 
impaired  value.  Also,  if  the  experiment  of  Government  operation 
should  prove  ineffective  the  property  might  bo  returned  to  us  in  a 
condition  that  would  make  its  profitable  operation  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Government  is  organized  to  administer 
laws,  and  not  to  administer  the  affairs  of  business.  Nothing  could 
be  gained  through  the  possession  or  operation  of  the  property  by 
the  Government  unless  some  saving  could  be  made  to  the  public. 
To  accomplish  such  savings  it  would  be  nccesary  for  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  service  to  the  public  as  is  now  being 
maintained  in  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  do  it  at  less  cost 
than  it  is  now  being  done. 
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No  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  sliow  that  the  cliarges 
now  made  by  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  are  excessive.  No 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  show  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  any  other  ag:ency,  could  furnish  the  facilities  and  service 
for  the  public  now  furnished  bv  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
at  less  costs  than  those  prevailing.  In  tlie  absence  of  such  evidence 
it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  service  of  the  company  is  reason- 
ably efficient  and  that  its  charges  are  reasonable. 

However,  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
aimed  at  stockyards  are  not  based  on  their  efficiency  or  their  charges, 
so  we  will  proceed  to  the  points  at  issue. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  dated  February  7,  1917.  President  Wilson  di- 
rected an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  marketing  food  products. 
He  requested  that  facts  be  ascertained  "  bearing  on  alleged  violations 
of  the  antitrust  act,  and  particularly  upon  the  question  whether  there 
are  manipulations,  controls,  trusts,  combinations,  conspiracies,  or 
restraints  of  trade  out  of  harmony  with  law  or  the  public  interest." 

Another  paragrapli  of  the  same  letter  is  as  follows : 

It  hns  heen  alleded  before  coinmltteeB  of  the  Congress,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  course  of  trnrte  In  Iniportnnt  food  products  Is  not  free,  hut  ts  restricted  and 
controlled  by  artlflclnl  and  Illegal  means.  It  Is  of  the  hlgliest  public  coDcern  to 
iiscertflln  the  truth  or  falsity  of  theBe  aUegatlons.  No  business  can  be  transacted 
effectively  In  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  If  the  allegations  are  well  grounded, 
It  is  necessary  that  Hie  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  and  abuses  be  accurately 
deteniiined.  fo  that  proper  I'emedies,  leKlslatlve  or  administrative,  may  be  ap- 
plle<l.  If  tliey  are  not  true,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  public  be  Intonneci, 
80  that  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  may  be  allayed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  began  its  task  July  1,  1917. 
T'nder  date  of  July  3,  1918,  the  commission,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, submitted  a  summary  of  its  report  on  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry. In  that  letter  it  stated  that  it  had  found  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  "  monopolies,  controls,  trusts,  combinations,  con- 
spiracies or  restraints  of  trade  out  of  harmony  with  the  law  and  the 
public  interest." 

As  one  of  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  "  conspiracy  "  the  com- 
mission recommended  that  the  Government,  through  the  Railroad 
Administration,  acquire  the  principal  and  necessary  stockyards  of 
the  country  to  be  treated  as  freight  depots  and  to  be  operated  under 
such  conditions  as  would  insure  open,  competitive  markets  with  uni- 
form charges  for  services  performed". 

Inasmuch  as  the  provismns  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
ai'e  apparently  based  on  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  let  us  now  consider  the  investigations 
and  rcconniicndations  of  that  commission  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  to  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  its  prop- 
erty and  the  operation  thereof.  The  commission  has  is-sued  Part  II 
of  its  report  and  promises  to  issue  more. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  report  anything  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co,,  or 
its  officei-s  or  employees  acting  for  it,  have  taken  any  part  in  this 
alleged  "conspiracy."  Apparently  the  commission  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that"  because  some  of  the  packers  own  stock  in  the 
company  it  is  necessary  to  take  control  of  it  regardless  of  whether 
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or  not  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  stoukholders  in  the  tom- 
pany;  and  also  without  rpgnrd  as  to  whether  or  not  the  stoc^ards 
company  has  been  proven  guilty  of  any  acts  "  out  of  harmony  with 
the  law  and  the  puolic  interest." 

I  have  no  personal  knoivledgo  of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
commission  except  the  one  held  in  St.  Paul,  in  February,  1918,  wfore 
Comniisfiionor  Davies  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney.  I 
was  a  witness  in  that  hearing  and  attended  all  of  its  sessions.  There 
was  no  evidence  introduced  to  show  that  the  St,  Paul  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.  had  any  part  in  any  "  conspirai  y  "  of  any  kind. 

An  investigator,  or  sleuth,  was  sent  to  the  sto.kyards  prior  to  the 
hearing  and  sought  to  find  all  those  who  for  any  reason  were  dis- 
gruntled and  antagonistic  to  the  packers  or  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  I 
had  several  interviews  with  him  and  found  him  disposed  to  be  fair- 
minded  and  entirely  ignorant  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  hua- 
ness.  After  several  days'  search  he  informed  me  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  ajrainst  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  or  its  management. 

Senator  Norri8.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  McGivNEY,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Senator  Gkomna.  Will  you  please  repeat  what  yoit  said  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  man?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he 
was 

Mr.  McGivNET.  That  he  was  fair-minded  and  open,  but  he  knew 
iiotliing  about  the  business.  . 

Senator  Ohonna.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  stockyards  business? 

Mr.  McfiivNET.  That  is,  he  had  no  prejudices ;  he  came  to  ns  with 
an  entirely  open  mind,  absohitely  fair.  After  several  days'  search 
he  informed  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  stock- 
yards company  or  its  management. 

Senator  Grokna.  I  do  not  want  to  bi-eak  in,  but  would  it  not  be 
quite  difficult  for  the  gentleman  to  make  any  criticism  if  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  Well,  he  could  investigate  and  look  ns  over  and 
talk  with  people  about  the  yards,  talk  with  shippers  and  commission 
men,  and  talk  with  small  packer  buyers  and  find  out  if  there  were 
any  complaints.  And  he  did  not  find  any  trouble:  at  least  he  told 
me  that  ho  did  not.  I  have  never  had  any  presented  to  me.  Nat- 
urally I  was  interested  in  it.  because  we  are  trying  to  conduct  our 
business  along  business  lines,  which  means  efficient  service,  in  order 
that  you  may  build. 

He  interviewed  two  of  the  small  packers  at  the  stockyards,  but  as 
they  had  no  complaints  against  Swift  &  Co.  or  the  Sto"k  Yards  Co. 
they  were  not  called  as  witnesses.  The  commission  did  not  wish  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  was  satisfied  and  had  a  good  word  for  the 
yards,  the  packers,  or  their  business  methods.  When  the  hearing 
began  the  witnesses  called  were  all  men  who  had  some  complaint  to 
make.  They  were  practically  all  retail  butchers,  with  the  exception 
of  four  live-stock  shippers.  One  butcher  said  he  thought  there  was 
competition  between  the  packers  in  the  sales  of  meats.  Mr.  Heney 
promptly  inferriiptod  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  been  talking  to  Mr, 
McGivney  or  Mr.  Bangs,  the  manager  of  Swift  &  Co.  The  butf-ber 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  me  and  had  not  talked  to  Mr.  Bangs. 
Mr,  Heney  promptly  dismissed  him. 
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Of  the  two  live-stock  shippers  who  occupied  the  stand  a  large  part 
of  the  time  one  of  them  admitted  that  he  had  not  shipped  any  live 
fitock  to  St.  Paul  in  five  years.  The  other  one  told  a  story  of  how 
he  knew  tliat  the  market  prices  of  hogs  at  St,  Paul  were  60  cents  per 
hundredweight  out  of  line  as  compared  with  Chicago.  He  failed, 
however,  to  state  why  he  continued  to  ship  to  St.  Paul  instead  of 
Chicago  under  those  conditions.  I  protested  to  Mr.  Heney  that  he 
■was  filling  the  records  with  evidence  not  supported  by  fact  or  cir- 
cumstances. I  fokl  him  I  wanted  to  cross-examine  the  witness  and 
would  guarantee  to  disqualify  him  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Heney  said  he 
would  not  permit  any  witnesses  to  be  cross-examined.  I  asked  for 
the  privilege  to  go  on  tlie  stand  and  refute  such  testimony,  and  my 
statement  was  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  Mr.  Heney  with  the 
remark  that  I  was  making  an  argument  and  not  giving  testimony. 
I  stated  that  there  were  more  than  2,000  shippers  of  live  stock  who 
patronized  our  market,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  satisfied,  and 
asked  Mr.  Heney  why  he  did  not  call  some  of  them.  His  reply  was 
that  he  might  call  them  all  before  he  finished.  He  did  not,  however, 
call  any  of  them. 

Xow.  I  mention  most  of  these  tilings  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
that  hearing  was  conducted.  You  might  say  that  a  hearing  is  open 
to  all,  and  that  is  what  it  is  designed  to  be;  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  subpcenaed  its  witnesses  in  the  prosecution,  you  might 
say,  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  this  conspiracy,  and  that  the 
same  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  packing  interests  and  stockyards 
interests,  to  bring  in  what  witnesses  they  wanted.  Perhaps  it  was, 
but  we  weie  not  so  informed.  The  nature  of  the  hearing  and  how 
it  was  proposed  to  conduct  it  was  not  outlined  at  the  beginning. 
Had  I  known  as  much  about  hearings  and  investigations  then  as  I  do 
now,  naturally  I  would  have  gone  out  and  called  Mr.  Katz  there  and 
called  all  the  rest  of  the  little  packers  and  a  lot  of  the  shippers  who 
had  good  words  to  say  for  the  business,  so  that  the  records  might 
have  neen  in  shape  for  whoever  passed  upon  it  afterwards  to  deter- 
mine from  the  nature  of  that  record  whether  there  was  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  this  marketing  facility  or  whether  there  was  not. 
But  that  oppottunity  was  not  given  me.  I  am  not  a  professional 
lobbyist  or  a  professional  attender  of  hearings.  I  am  not  a  lawyer ; 
I  am  just  a  plain  business  man.     I  have  given  you  my  record. 

Senator  Ghonna.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  then,  Mr.  McGivney, 
that  so  far  as  the  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  was  concerned 
the  investigation  was  not  fair  to  all  interests. 

Mr.  McGivsEY.  No;  it  was  not.  I  do  not  charge  the  commission 
with  being  intentionally  unfair.  I  know  that  men  who  are  in  public 
office  are  harassed  with  complaints  about  various  things,  and  they  are 
dealing  with  national  affairs.  They  are  not  dealing  with  the  St.  Paul 
Union  Stockyards  or  any  other  little  local  institution.  They  are 
dealing  with  national  affairs. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  ask  my  question  in  any  such  sj^irit  as 
that,  but  all  the  interests  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
facts  as  they  actually  existed. 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  No;  they  were  not,  and  we  who  are  in  the  business 
do  not  see  how  a  conclusion  could  have  been  reached.  It  may  be  that 
the  interests  with  wliich  I  am  connected  are  giiilty  of  the  things  that 
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are  charged.  If  we  read  only  the  evidence  that  has  been  made  public 
so  far,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  in  arriving  at  that  verdict 
But  aside  from  my  capacity  as  an  executive  officer  of  this  corporation, 
I  am  still  a  citizen  of  the  IJnited  States,  with  faith  in  our  law-making 
bodies,  with  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  men  who  make  our  laws, 
and  I  am  going  to  reserve  my  judgment  as  to  whether  these  men  are 
guilty  until  both  sides  have  been  heard. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  there  hare  been  a  number  of  com- 
plaints by  shippers  from  the  Northwest  against  the  practices  of  the 
stockyards  at  St.  Paul,  have  there  not,  Mr.  McQivney? 

Mr.  McGivNKr.  Yes;  and  not  against  the  stockyards,  but  against 
market  practices. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  They  come  largely  from  the  human  element  that 
enters  into  these  things.  You  are  a  farmer  and  a  cattle  man,  I  take 
it.  and  you  know  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  value  of 
cattle  or  what  is  the  value  of  sheep.  You  can  pick  up  a  newspaper 
and  t«Il  from  reading  the  representative  sales  in  the  report  of  the 
markets  what  hogs  ought  to  sell  for  on  the  market.  If  you  take  up 
a  newspaper  and  read  that  a  steer  of  1,200  pounds  sold  at  16  cents  a 
pound,  you  do  not  know  whether  a  steer  that  you  have  got  weighing 
1,200  pounds  would  sell  for  10  cents  or  12  cents  unless  you  are  an 
expert  stockman  and  know  that  tlie  beef-type  animal  would  bring 
the  16  cents  and  the  dairy-type  animal  the  12  cents. 

Senator  Gbonna.  In  the  locality  where  I  live — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  digress— I  am  (]uite  sure  my  cattle  would  not  bring  it 
because  it  is  only  incidental  that  such  prices  as  that  are  paid.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  stock  raisers  to  assume  that  any  such  price  as 
that  is  being  paid,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not.  The  per- 
centage IS  so  small  that  it  is  absolutely  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  McGivNEV.  Yes;  but  they  pay  those  prices  if  you  get  the 
right  kind  of  animal. 

Senator  Shonna,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  stock  raisers  of  the  country  because  of  that 
ver>-  fact — ^because  a  few  people  are  paid  abnormally  high  prices! 

Bir.  McGivNET.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna,  And  for  what  purpose  we  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  McGrvNET.  No;  that  is  it.  The  whole  gist  of  my  ai^ument  is. 
Senator,  that  it  is  not  legislation  that  is  needed  to  correct  these 
things;  it  is  education.  If  these  people  knew,  if  they  were  edu- 
cated as  to  the  value  of  animals,  they  would  make  a  lot  more  money 
out  of  i-aisinp  live  stock  than  they  do,  and  there  would  be  farmen 
who  arc  making  a  loss  who  would  make  a  profit  They  come  to  the 
market  with  dairy-type  animals  info  which  they  have  put  expensive 
feed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  runs  on  cattle,  but  I  do 
know  the  colleges  figure  in  producing  pork  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  is 
feed  and  1.5  per  cent  is  facilities  and  labor.  Now.  you  put  85  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  your  animal  into  an  inferior  animal  to  start  with, 
not  n  butcher,  and  it  is  just  like  a  grand  piano  and  a  $10,000  rug  in  i 
log  cabin.  You  do  not  increase  the  value  of  your  log  cabin  by  doinf 
that. 

Now.  these  men  will  feed  Holstein  steers;  they  even  did  it  in  the 
experiment  station  there  in  Minnesota.     They  came  aixiund  to  me 
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and  asked  me  wliat  I  thought  of  feeding  some  Holstein  steers.  I 
said,  "  If  you  have  got  some  money  to  waste,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
They  are  not  beef-type  animals,  and  they  are  not  suitable  for  tjiat 
purpose." 

Senator  Nohris.  You  would  not  advocate  that  Holstein  steers 
should  not  be  fitted  for  slaughter,  but  you  would  educate  the  people 
to  understand  that  they  should  not  expect  to  get  such  a  price? 

Mr.  McGivNET.  I  am  advocating  that  they  should  not  be  finished. 

Senator  Norris.    What  would  you  do  with  them ! 

Mr.  McGivNET.  Veal  them  when  calves.  It  is  absolutely  a  money- 
losing  proposition;  you  can  not  manufacture  feed  into  beef  on  an 
animal  of  that  type. 

Senator  M'^adsworth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  a  farmer  had  a  whole  lot  of  pasture,  for 
instance,  and  nothing  to  eat  the  pasture;  the  farmer  would  not  have 
enough  cows,  for  instance,  to  eat  the  pasture.  If  he  had  these  steers 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  feed  them  on  that  pasture,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGiVNEY,  If  his  jiasture  does  not  cost  him  anything;  if  his 
feed  does  not  cost  him  anything. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  The  question  is.  How  does  he  come  into  pos- 
session of  such  animals  for  beef  purposes? 

Senator  Norris.  He  does  not  have  them  for  beef  purposes;  he  has 
them  because  he  has  a  varied  herd.  And  I  am  asking  if  it  would 
not  be  best  for  him  to  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  What  I  would  do  would  be  to  run  beef-type 
animals,  and  feed  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  he  might  run  a  beef  proposition  in 
connection  with  his  dairy. 

Mr,  McGivxEv,  Of  course  he  could.  The  only  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done  with  a  dairy  steer  Calf  is  to  veal  it. 

Let  us  now  pi-oceed  to  examine  the  status  and  functions  of  the 
St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards.  I  am  not  going  at  length  into  this 
stockyards  business,  because  I  think  Mr.  Buckingham  has  already 
testified  before  you.  The  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  "iards  Co.  does  not 
buy,  sell,  or  transport  live  stock  moved  in  interstate  commerce.  Its 
business  is  to  furnish  facilities  and  labor  for  receiving,  feeding, 
and  marketing  live  stock.  It  is  the  place  where  buyers  and  sellers 
of  live  stock  meet.  It  is  a  hotel  for  live  stock  around  which,  through 
its  enterprise  or  the  enterprise  of  others,  have  been  built  slaughter- 
ing houses.  Within  its  gates  have  been  located  buyers  of  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Because  it  has  spent  money  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock  it  makes  a  rea- 
sonable charge  for  the  use  of  those  facilities  and  for  the  feed  fed  to 
live  stock  therein. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  McGivney,  don't  you  think  that  the  com- 
plaint about  these  things  is  directed  more  against  the  people  who 
arc  conducting  (he  business?  That  is,  there  are  only  a  few  people 
in  the  packing  industry,  and,  of  course,  they  are  making  enormous 
profits.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Now,  the  efficiency  of  the 
meat-packing  industry  has  come  about  by  evohition.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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•Senator  Gronna.  And  is  it,  not  more  a  question  as  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  profits  that  ought  to  be  made  by  ijiese  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it? 

Mr.  McGivKEr.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronka.  Because  that  naturally  affects  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gkosna.  I  tliink  that  possibly  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  consider, 

Mr.  McGivjjEY,  I  think  that  is.  I  think  I  would  go  right  through 
from  the  producer  to  tlie  consumer  and  see  what  the  costs  are  all 
the  way  through,  and  see  that  the  man  in  the  middle  is  not  taking 
more  than  a  reasonable  toll  for  the  service  that  he  gives.  If  he  is 
doing  it  he  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  the  producer  ought  to  be  investigated 
as  well  as  the  packer.    I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Waosworth.  How  would  you  stop  itt 

Mr.  McGiVNEY.  The  auditors  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  were  in 
St.  Paul  last  month.  I  happened  not  to  be  there,  and  they  went  all 
through  our  accounts.  We  raised  our  yardage  charges  last  Sep- 
tember, owing  to  high  costs.  They  did  not  refuse  to  let  us  raise 
them,  but  they  said  they  would  check  us  over  and  see  whether  it  was 
justified  or  not.  They  will  go  all  through  our  accounts  and  anal^ 
thom.  and  if  our  charges  are  too  liigh  or  our  earnings  are  excessive 
for  the  capital  we  have  invested  they  will  undoubtedly  tell  us  to 
cut  those  cnarges  down.  And  I  think  that  is  perfectly  right;  I  do 
not  want  to  profiteer.  All  I  want  is  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment  and  labor  I  am  putting  into  the  business. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Speaking  entirely  impersonally,  in  the  event 
that  a  stockyards  company  declined  to  put  them  down,  what  could 
be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  McGivKEY.  Well,  I  should  think  your  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— or  surely  there  is  some  agency  through  which  you  can 
mak^  them  do  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Xot  at  present.  As  I  understand,  there  is 
no  price-fixing  power  lodged  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  Only  in  an  indirect  way,  through  licenses. 

Senator  WADSwoirrn.  That  is  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  It  ought  to  be  so  that  you  can  say  to  a  stockj-ards 
company,  "  You  shall  not  profiteer." 

Senator  yoRRis.  I  think  a  license  system  would  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  I  liave  said  heretofore  that  I  do  not  object  at  all 
to  reasonable  regulation.  All  I  object  to  in  th<;  license  proposition 
is  for  some  department  dork  who  does  not  know  anything  nbout  the 
stockyards  business  to  be  authorized  to  sav  what  I  may  do  and  what 
I  may  not  do  and  be  arbitrary  about  it.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  that.  But  if  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of  intelligent 
mc:i  who  sii-o  going  to  use  regulations  just  as  we  use  system  in  buid- 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  fucilitating  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
if  they  will  use  regulations  in  the  sto^'kyards  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  transaction  of  business,  no  sane-ininded  men  will 
ever  object  to  that. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Then  your  idea  is.  Mr.  Mi'Givni'v,  that  if  we 
arc  to  have  Government  control  of  this  business,  it  would  l>e  highly 
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iiiiportiint  that  the  men  who  are  to  supervise  tliis  business  should 
be  men  who  know  something  about  the  business? 

llr,  McGivxEY,  Oh,  yes. 

Senutor  Geonna.  The  same  as  a  man  must  be  a  lawyer  in  order 
to  be-  judge  on  the  bench? 

Mr.  McGivNKT.  JiiPt  the  same,  sir. 

S.  nator  Oroxna.  I  think  (hat  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that 
in  some  instances  men  have  been  appointed  to  these  positions  to 
supervise  a  great  business  of  the  country  who  have  had  no  special 
training  in  that  particular  line,  and  who  are  men  of  ability  and 
men  of  character  and  all  that,  but  they  have  not  had  special  train- 
ing in  that  line  of  business. 

Mr.  JfcGivNEr,  There  is  also  dang  v  in  a  republican  form  of  gOT- 
ernment  that  politics  will  entei'  into  those  things,  and  of  course  that 
nearly  always  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  business,  and  nothing 
(■nn  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  stockyards  or  the  packers  with- 
out rcHetting  back  on  to  the  producer.  The  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  stockyards  company,  and  the  packers  are  one. 

Senator  (Jronna.  liut  you  have  no  complaint  to  make,  as  1  un- 
der-stand  it,  against  the  Food  Administration  as  to  the  course  it  has 
pursued '! 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Tliev  have  treated  the  stockyards  and  the 
paik<Ts  liberally,  as  I  und^rstimd  it? 

Mr.  McGivNF.y,  T  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  of  course  I 
!im  not  in  tlie  packing  business. 

Senator  Ghosxa.  But  speaking  for  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  MiGivNEY.  Oh,  absolutely  fairly.  I  have  not  any  complaint 
against  the  Government. 

Senator  Gbonna.  In  other  words,  your  business  methods  have 
not  been  changed  in  anv  wav  whatever^ 

>Ir.  McGivNET.  No. " 

Senator  Grosna.  You  have  not  only  been  allowed  to  charge  the 
old  rate,  but  have  been  allowed  to  increase  the  old  rmei 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes.  sir:  and  with  this  string  on  it  that  they  will 
investigate  us  and  will  tell  us  whether  that  increase  is  warranted 
or  not. 

Senator  Ghonna.  At  any  rate  yonr  charges  have  not  been  reduced 
bj'  them? 

Mr,  McGivNEY.  Oh,  no.  I  have  not  any  criticism  to  make  against 
the  Government  in  any  way. 

"We  men  out  in  the  country  away  from  Washington,  just  marvel 
at  the  speed  with  which  this  Government  was  evolved  from  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  into  an  unlimited  monarchy,  organized 
like  a  business  machine,  and  put  into  motion.  You  did  a  lot  of 
things.  You  probably  made  some  mistakes.  And  no  human  being 
is  100  per  cent  perfect,  and  nobody  could  work  as  fast  as  you  did 
without  making  some  mistakes,  and  I  am  disposed  to  overlook  those 
mistakes.    I  coidd  not  have  done  as  well,  certainly. 

Senator  Oronna.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  deal  of  that' credit 
shonhl  lie  given  to  men  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  industry? 

>rr.  ArcGrvxFr.  Yes;  every  true  American  is  willing  to  help  the 
flovernmont.  Representatives  of  business  and  the  Government  offi- 
cers are  working  night  and  day  to  put  this  thing  through.  There 
lOl.TCO— in 3ft 
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is  going  to  be  some  expense  in  following  this  thing  up;  it  is  going 
t<j  cost  something  to  keep  the  pledges  the  Government  has  made,  but 
what  is  a  few  million  dollars  or  a  liiliion  dollars,  compared  with  the 
saving  in  lives?  After  preparing  for  two  or  three  years  of  war, 
we  have  stopped  in  the  midst  of  our  preparations,  and  it  is  going 
to  cost  lis  peniaps  two  or  thn  e  billion  dollars,  because  we  did  stop, 
but  we  stopped  on  the  right  side. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  concerned,  I  can 
say  that  they  have  not  handled  this  investigation  in  what  I  consider 
a  fair  wa}'.  They  may  have  handled  it  in  what  they  consider  a  fair 
way,  I  do  not  condemn  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  a  bunch 
of  bandits  at  heart  because  they  have  conducted  this  thing  in  this 
way.  I  think  they  have  gone  according  to  their  light,  and  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  law  that  created  the 
commission  and  provided  for  its  functions  are  perhaps  things  that 
arc  necessary.  A  man  ought  to  go  according  to  his  light.  You  ought 
not  to  have  men  there  that  go  on  10-candlepower  lights  on  a  job 
where  you  need  several  thousand  candlepower. 

If  a  man  does  not  do  a  job  to  suit  me,  I  do  not  condemn  the  job. 
I  have  discharged  men  out  of  my  organization  who  are  superintend- 
ents or  foremen  because  they  do  not  do  the  job  to  suit  me,  but  I  do 
not  abolish  the  job.  I  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, but  as  an  American  citizen  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  make  that  Federal  Trade  Commission  over  a  little. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  said,  although  it  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  this  hearing,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  carrying  out  a  law  that  was  in  itself  quite  inquisitoriaL 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  libertv-lovii^r 
people  as  to  whefner  the  passage  of  the  law  was  not  intruding  too 
much  upon  personal  liberty  and  personal  rights.  I  think  everybody 
had  some  doubt  about  it,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  law  was  intended  they  had  to  do  those  things.  We  have  had  some 
witnesses  here  who  have  complained  bitterly,  and  I  can  see  hot 
there  was  some  reason  for  it,  and  yet  when  we  take  the  whole  country 
into  view  we  can  see  that  the  object  was  to  help  the  men  who  wanted 
to  be  fair  and  honest.  But  in  order  to  find  out  the  men  who  were 
guilty  of  unfair  and  dishonest  practices  it  had  to  inconvenience  the 
fair  man  and  the  honest  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  condemn  it  on  that 
account. 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  That  is  exactly  the  view  I  take  of  it.  Senator.  1 
can  not  speak  for  the  packers,  I  am  not  in  the  packing  business. 
but  I  know  this  facility  has  grown.  It  has  grown  fast, , and  it  has 
grown  enormou.sly.  and  we  have  all  been  busy  in  trying  to  organize 
and  tr^'ing  to  build  and  keep  up  with  this  growth.  We  have  not 
paid  any  attention  to  public  sentiment,  and  when  anybody  wanted 
to  inquire  into  us  we  have  said.  "Here,  we  haven't  been  making  anv 
unreasonable  returns.  Why  pick  on  us?"  We  have  not  realized 
how  big  wp  were  in  the  aggregate  until  this  hearing  started. 

Senator  KoaRis.  We  do  not  always  realize  that  a  law  must  be  gen- 
eral, and  you  can  not  pick  on  the  fellow  that  is  wrong  without  in-  j 
convenieneing  the  follow  that  is  right.  f 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  No ;  you  ran  not.    But  in  the  end  the  fellow  that  I 
is  right  is  going  to  come  out  all  right.    All  we  ask  is  that  this  be  1 
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carried  along  to  the  end.  We  have  gone  along  in  this  business  and 
have  not  tried  to  educate  the  public,  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I 
would  have  resented  congressional  investigation  of  my  business, 
because  I  felt  I  was  all  ri^t,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered. 

Senator  Norris.  Frankly,  and  yet  it  might  b©  necessary  for  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  investigate  your  business. 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  Yes;  and  the  reason  that  was  necessary  was  that 
while  I  was  growing  I  did  not  stop  to  educate  the  people  along  with 
me  as  to  how  I  was  doing  business  and  what  I  was  doing  and  all 
about  it,  and  so  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  that  investigation. 
And  now  you  gentlemen  are  here  representing  the  whole  United 
States,  and  if  somebody  comes  to  you  and  says,  "  We  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  there  is  something  crooked  in  this  stockyards  busi- 
ness," you  are  their  representatives  and  you  can  not  turn  them  down 
and  say  ^ou  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it. 

Senator  \orbis.  We  ought  to  turn  tliera  down  if  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not  anything  in  it. 

Mr,  McGivNET.  But  you  can  not  turn  them  down  without  investi- 
gating. 

Senator  NoBitis.  Still  it  does  not  follow  if  we  authorize  an  investi- 
gation that  we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  there  is  something  in 
it.  But  if  there  is  a  prima  facie  proof  made  out  we  ought  to  investi- 
gate it. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Do  you  think  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  now 
would  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  McGivNET,  No;  I  do  not.  Senator,  I  think  that  bill  is  per- 
nicious in  the  extreme.  It  is  drawn  by  somebody  who  does  not  un- 
derstand trading,  who  does  not  understand  the  live-stock  business. 
The  bill  starts  out  to  say, "  To  stimulate  the  production  and  sale " 

Senator  NoRnia.  You  must  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  It  would  not  stimulate  it,  Senator.  I  would  not 
be  in  the  business  60  days  after  that  bill  was  enacted.  I  would  not 
care  to  be  in  the  business,  because  I  would  know  that  anybody  that 
came  along  could  not  only  shut  me  up,  but  could  put  me  in  jail  for 
two  years  under  that  bill. 

Seniitor  Gronxa.  It  is  obvious  then  that  von  arc  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

Air.  McGivxEY,  I  hope  so;  that  is  my  idea. 

Xow,  it  is  not  legis^lation  that  is  needed,  gentlemen,  to  satisfy  these 
felldws.  T  knoiv  where  your  complaint  comes  fi'om  largely,  and  I 
get  it.  tern.  It  cullies  from  the  range  men  first,  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  Xorthwest.  out  in  Senator  Gronna's  country-  and  mine.  Tliese 
fellows  ship  to  the  market  once  a  year  in  the  fall,  after  the  grass  has 
gone  off  the  range  and  the  pastures  are  drying  up.  They  get  all 
tlio  wciglit  on  the  cattle  they  can  and  evervDotly  wants  to  rush  his 
cattle  to  ii  iiiai'kct  in  from  20  to  60  days.  ^The  transportation  com- 
pjiiiic-.  arc  tiixc{|  In-yond  their  limit.  There  is  lawsuit  after  lawsuit 
bcc:iu-i'  cars  arc  not  furnished.  The  stock  stands  around  without 
w:itcr.  and  there  is  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Now,  when  it  reaches  the 
st<tckyai(K  my  ordinary  business  in  the  fall  of  the  year  used  to  be 
200  or  300  earn  a  day  out.side  of  Monday,  and  they  give  me  1.000  cars 
*iii   Monilay.     I  jrct  aliout  eight  of  those  Mondays  everj-  fall,  and  I 
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would  inake  iiioiify  if  I  vevn  to  shut  tlio  <Ioorti  <»n  tlio^  eiglit  days. 
Then  Hie  stockyards  are  in  a  glutted  condition.  Yon  can  not  clean 
your  pens.  Yoii  can  not  get  tlie  use  of  the  alleys  for  your  teanw  to 
haul  out  the  manure.  1  have  had  25,000  cattle  standing  arouail 
tlieve  for  8  or  10  days. 

Now,  a  man  from  Montana  strikes  that  condition  in  St.  Paul,  and 
his  commission  man  lias  got  a  larger  business  than  he  can  attend  to. 
That  commission  man,  maybe  he  is  hooked  up  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  10  or  15  cars  of  cattle  in  a  day,  and  he  wakes  up  Mon- 
day morning  with  50  to  55  cars.  They  are  not  in  his  location  in  the 
yard,  because  there  is  not  room  enougli  there  for  them.  There  maj 
be  room  enough  a  half  mile  down  the  yards.  I  say  to  hiin,  "  Why 
don't  you  weigh  on  that  scales  down  tliere?  "  He  says,  "No;  I  am 
going  to  bring  them  up  heoe  and  weigh  on  this  scale.  He  does  noi 
tell  me  why  he  does  this.  I  just  say  to  him,  "Look  here,  boy,  yon 
have  not  got  enough  force  to  handle  this  business,  and  you  are  going 
to  bring  these  cattle  up  here  so  you  can  sell  them  out  of  your  own 
alley,  and  get  your  alley  weighed  up,  and  then  you  will  go  down  in 
the  south  end  of  the  yards  and  bring  your  cattle  up  so  vou  can  handle 
them.  That  is  the  trouble :  the  shipper  gets  that  kin^  of  treatment 
We  ha^e  had  Swift's  stuff  stand  around  our  yards  from  Monday 
until  Friday.     There  is  an  immense  economic  loss. 

So  these  cattle  stand  in  our  yards  sometimes  from  Monday  until 
Friday  before  they  are  killed,  in  these  big  gluts.  Swift  will  ship 
all  he  can  and  kill  all  he  can  in  St.  Paul,  and  of  course  the  public 
can  not  consume  it.  It  can  not  go  out  as  fresh  beef  in  two  or  three 
weeks;  the  public  can  not  take  it.  That  stock  has  got  to  be  put  away 
and  frozen  in  gieat  expensive  enormous  warehouses,  and  that  re- 
frigeration costs  a  lot  of  money.  That  beef  has  got  to  be  piled  up 
in  there  and  held  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  eased  out  on  the  market. 

Senator  Gronxa.  Would  it  not  tend  to  show,  Mr.  McGivney,  thit 
these  places  have  giown  too  large,  if  they  are  not  "able  to  handle  i 
business  in  an  economic  way  ? 

Mr.  McGivNET.  No ;  the  deduction  I  draw  from  that.  Senator,  is 
this:  It  is  a  question  of  education  again.  The  fruit  growers  used 
to  have  all  that  kind  of  loss.  They  would  ship  cars  in  and  have  to 
dump  them.  Now,  if  the  live-stock  producei-s  can  be  educated  as  to 
the  marketing  of  his  sto^k 

Senator  Ghossa,  Wliy  do  you  put  all  the  blame  on  the  producer! 
The  producer  has  to  ship  his  nroduct  to  the  market  when  ne  thinks 
it  is  fit,  and  9  times  out  of  Iff  when  he  has  got  to  sell  it  to  get  the 
money.  Why  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  that  is  the  fa.ult  of  the  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  McOivNET.  The  point  is  this,  Senator:  The  producers  «« 
seized  with  the  idea  that  their  stock  has  got  to  go  to  the  marbi 
within  60  days  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Gronna,  Well,  that  is  the  onlv  time  in  the  year  the  gttxi 
nm  be  shipped  in  the  right  condition.  N'ature  has  provided  for  thit 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  are  no  grasses,  and  they  must  w«il 
until  the  grass  grows.  They  can  not  ship  their  stock  in  July,  becansf 
they  are  not  fit,  they  are  not  in  condition  to  be  shipped,  anij  the  only 
time  the  shi|>p(>r  <iin  ship  is  when  the  cattle  arp  ready  for  tit 
market. 
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ilr.  McGiVNET.  But,  Senator,  can  he  not  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
arrange  in  some  way  to  move  these  cattle  along  to  some  place  where 
there  is  hay  and  not  rush  them  into  the  market  within  a  period  of 
60  days? 

Senator  Gronna.  Where  would  he' move  themt 

Mr,  McGivNET,  Well,  there  is  lots  of  hay  raised  in  Minnesota. 
I  say,  that  is  a  matter  of  education.  I  can  not  tell  jou  to-day,  but 
it  must  be  so. 

Senator  Wadswokth.  There  is  a  system  of  that  sort  now  being 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.  I  think 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  a  very  large  sheep-feeding  station  about 
two-hours  run  out  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  MctinuET,  Most  of  the  roads  do  have  them  for  sheep  feed- 
ing, but  not  for  cattle. 

Senator  Wadswofth.  But  this  is  the  same  line. 

Mr,  McOivNET.  I  say,  it  should  be  done  with  cattle. 

Senator  Wadswokth.  It  is  a  rather  interesting  thing.  The  Santa 
F«  Koiid's  agents  all  through  the  Southwest  invite  sheep  producers 
to  ship  their  sheep  for  feeding  and  retention  at  that  sheep-feeding 
station,  and  the  Santa  Fe  keeps  them  there  until  the  commission 
man  in  Kansas  City,  representing  the  shipper  and  owner,  telegraphs 
out  to  ship  in  a  load  of  tliose  sheep.  They  will  keep  sheep  there 
two  weeks,  if  necessiiry.  They  will  even  put  on  the  fat  for  the 
owner  and  shipper.  The  result  is  those  owners  do  not  find  them  all 
dumped  upon  the  Kansas  City  market  on  the  same  day.  The  com- 
mission man  representing  them  in  the  yards  wants  to  make  the 
best  sales  lie  can,  as  an  advertisement  of  his  skill  in  selling,  and 
he  cooperates  with  the  railroad  company  operating  the  feeding  sta- 
tion nnd  the  owner's  wishes  are  also  consulted  and  the  result  is  that 
a  tremendous  service  is  performed  for  the  producer;  I  have  been 
tlirough  that  station  and  seen  its  operation. 

Senator  Oronha.  The  fault  should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
small  pi-odiicer.  If  there  is  any  fault  anywhere  it  lies  with  the 
packer  or  with  tlie  people  who  are  supposed  to  take  meats  when 
(hey  lire  rciuly  for  the  market,  or  even  if  they  are  not  ready. 

Senator  W.\d«wortii.  May  I  interpose  there,  Senator?  The  in- 
terest of  tlie  packer  does  not  reach  out  as  far  as  that  feeding  station 
is  '(inicrned  to  tlip  sunie  degree  as  the  interest  of  the  owner  or  the 
i-cniuii.-siou  man.  There  has  pot  to  be  a  teamwork  between  two  or 
three  elements  in  the  composition,  I  do  say  that  the  small  pro- 
ducer- can  not  establish  his  own  feeding  station  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  I'aul.  Onialm.  or  Kansas  City,  but  the  railroads  are  illustrating 
very  effectively  how  this  teamwork  can  be  carried  out,  so  that  the 
little  sheep  pniduccr  can  ship  one  car  of  sheep — and  that  is  a  small 
siiipnient.  as  you  know — billed  to  Kansas  City,  with  a  stop-over 
privilege  at  the  Santa  Fe  feeding  vards,  two  hours  out  from  Kan- 
sas (*ity.  and  ho  wires  his  ( ommission  man  that  he  has  shipped  the  . 
sheep  consigiipil  to  him  for  sale,  and  the  commission  man  is  author- 
ized to  by  him  to  tell  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  when  they  shnll  release 
tlio.-c  ^hcep  and  bring  them  in  and  put  thorn  on  the  market  over- 
night.   The  packer  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it. 

5Ir.  McCiivxKY.  AVo  do  not  disclaim  any  interest  in  the  stock  be- 
fore it  gets  to  us,  because  we  are  vitally  interested  in  it. 
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Senjifor  Wadswortii.  Of  course,  you  are. 

Mr,  McGnNEY.  There  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  packer  can  not 
run  his  plant  without  stork,  and  we  can  not  run  our  vard  without 
ftock.  Tho  snmll  shipper,  you  say.  can  not  avail  himself  of  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  hut  CO  per  cent  of  the  stock 
that  coniew  to  St.  Paid  is  cooperative  farmers'  shipments.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  thing,  because  those  shipping  associations  have  as  higi 
as  200  mend)ers. 

Seiiiitor  Xoiiins.  lA'e  ha\-e  had  some  testimony  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  yon  something  about  those  cooperative  societies.  Thev 
are  made  im  of  the  fanner.';  who  own  the  stock? 

Mr.  McGiv?<EY.  Yes. 

Scuiitor  XoRliis.  And  thev  ship  it  in  the  name  of  the  association, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Mt'(Jiv.\EY.  Yes.  hir;  tho  manager  of  the  association. 

Senaitu'  Xoniiis.  And  the  stock  is  sold  in  the  name  of  this  associa- 
tion or  in  the  name  of  the  individual?    How  do  they  handle  it? 

Mr.  McGivNEv.  The  way  they  got  at  that  is  this.  They  take.s 
cur  of  siccrs  and  hrafld  the  animals  with  the  Soman  numerals.  I,  IL 
III.  IV.  V,  !in(I  VI.  That  indicates  the  ownership.  For  instance, 
jour  brand  in  that  shipment  is  VI.  And  now,  that  animal,  after  he 
IS  sold  and  weighed,  is  handled  separately.  Of  course,  it  makes  a 
lot  of  exj>ense  and  a  lot  of  trouble  with  us  in  the  stock  yards  to  han- 
dle it,  but  I  think  it  is  such  a  good  thing  we  do  not  try  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  handling  it  and  cut  it  out. 

Thai  IK  for  tliis  reason.  Originally  the  farmer  used  to  sell  his 
stock  to  a  stock  buyer  who  went  around  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  ever  made  much  money  at  it. 

Senator  Xorkis.  Make  a  lot  oif  money  on  one  shipment,  and  then 
lose  it  on  the  next. 

Mr.  ilcGnNKv.  Kxactly.  That  fanner  never  knew  what  his  ani- 
mal  i>rought. 

Scnat/)r  Xorkis.  Xo;  he  sold  it  outright;  he  had  no  interest  in  it 
afterwards. 

Mr.  McGiVNKv.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  worth  to  the  packer, 
the  feeder,  or  anybody  else,  and  he  got  no  education  whatever  from 
his  experience  in  raising  live  stock,  except  the  judgment  of  that  one 
man.  .V«  it  is,  his  animal  goes  through  to  the  market,  and  our  rec- 
ords will  show  that  last  year  we  had  at  South  St.  Paul  73  packer 
and  butcher  buyers  and  .S9  buyers  for  feeders.  His  animal  will  l» 
shown  to  us  many  of  those  people  as  the  commission  man  thinks 
should  look  at  it. 

Suppose  you  live  on  one  farm  and  I  live  on  another.  You  have 
sent  in  one  ^hoep  that  weighed  about  the  same  as  mine  and  looked 
alwiit  like  my  lamb,  and  you  get  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  hundred 
less  than  I  did.  and  you  wonder  why  that  is.  AVe  find  on  looking 
into  tliat  your  lamb  wiis  not  "trimmed";  that  is,  its  tail  ha«t  not 
been  docked  and  it  had  not  been  altered.  That  damaged  the  valae 
of  (hat  l:u!il)  for  packer  i)urposes  to  the  extent  of  $1  a  hundred  at 
least. 

Scnat"]-  NciKiiis.  That  liu'aiis  fliat  1  would  trim  my  lambs  after 
thai. 
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Mr,  McGivxEY.  Yes;  you  would. find  that  out.  I  conducted  an 
exhibit  at  two  or  three  of  the  State  fairs,  showing  some  trimmed 
lambs  and  untrimmed  Iambs,  good  steers  and  poor  steers. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr,  McGivxEY.  I  sold  the  wliole  thing  to  the  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin;  they  liked  it  so  well  they  took  it  over,  just  to 
show  the  farmers  what  thev  were  losing.  Now,  if  a  farmer  makes 
some  money  in  the  live-stoclc  business,  he  is  going  to  stay  in  it^  and 
he  is  going  to  use  our  facilities,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  along  with 
him.  We  want  him  to  make  money.  And  me  packer  would  rather 
pay  a  man  a  price  for  a  steer  or  liog  that  would  make  that  man  a 
profit  than  fo  buy  where  it  lost  him  money,  as  long  as  the  packer 
can  make  hi^  2  per  cent — which  they  say  they  make — on  the  handling 
of  the  animal.  He  would  much  raflier  do  that,  because  it  does  away 
with  argument  and  dissatisfaction.  The  packer  is  not  a  brigand,  of 
course ;  he  is  a  bnsinass  man,  and  no  business  that  is  not  founded  on 
honest,  clean  methods  can  grow  or  can  lon^  succeed.  This  packing 
business  was  not  built  up  by  the  packers  alone.  It  was  built  up  by 
the  consuming  public  and  by  the  producing  public  as  well,  because 
this  facility  served  both  interests  more  effectively  and  more  eco- 
nomically tnan  any  other  agency  that  there  was. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  your  stockyards  with 
these  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  that  were  shipping  stock 
collectively?  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  along  with 
them  ? 

Mr,  McGivNEr,  N"o;  the  Equity  Cooperative  Association  has  a 
liouse  in  our  place;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  exchange,  but  they  have 
a  house  there.    Our  market  is  open;  we  do  not  shut  it  to  anybody. 

Senator  Norris.  What  proportion  of  the  stock  in  your  market  is 
sold  by  such  organizations? 

Mr.  McGivNET.  About  CO  per  cent  cooperative  shipments. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  McGivNET.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  is  still  increasing? 

Mr.  McGivNET.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  has  it  been  since  it  started  ? 

Mr.  McGn'NET.  About  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Senator  Norris,  And  it  has  been  gi'owing  all  the  time? 

Jfr.  McGivNEr.  Oh,  yes.  They  teach  it  at  the  colleges;  they  teach 
these  follows  how  fo  do  cooperative  marketing.  They  watch  this 
thing  awfully  close,  you  know.  Those  men  will  come  to  ma  once  in 
a  while  with  questions;  they  think  they  are  charged  too  much  for 
feed.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  take  them  into  my  office  and  show  them 
my  figures,  and  explain  why  these  things  cost  so  much,  and  they  are 
satisfied  when  they  find  out  about  it.  But  when  they  do  not  know 
about  it  they  are  dissatisfied.  It  is  what  a  man  does  not  know  about 
that  arouses  his  suspicion. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  farmers  in  the  Northwest  suffer  from — 
I  think  that  Senator  Gronna  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  These  co- 
operative organizations  furnish,  of  course,  a  great  field  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  professional  organizer  and  agitator,  and  he  comes  along 
and  says,  "Hero,  one  of  these  packing  companies  paid  $20,000,000 
this  year.    Boys,  they  are  robbing  you  cold,  and  there  are  millions 
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of  money  in  this  packing  bu^ness.  Now,  let's  build  a  packinz 
house."  And  he  goes  out  and  sells  the  stock  to  these  fanners,  ana 
takes  their  notes  for  $100  a  share,  and,  I  am  told,  takes  ^5  for  his 
commission  out  of  that.  You  can  sell  a  gold  mine,  perhaps,  and  take 
25  per  cent  commission  and  not  go  broke,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anj 
legitimate  business  that  you  have  not  got  broke  when  you  start  it 
with  that  haftdicap. 

Well,  he  goes  ahead  and  builds  a  packing  house.  We  have  got  one 
iust  across  the  river  from  us  at  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  not  turning  a  wheel 
It  has  just  been  built.  I  do  not  know  when  it  is  going  to  operate, 
but  I  did  see  a  statement,  an  advertisement,  published  in  one  of  their 

Eapers,  saying,  "  If  you  farmers  want  this  operated,  we  have  got  to 
ave  $500,000  capital  before  we  can  start,  and  you  will  have  to  paj 
up  your  notes." 

^nator  Gkonna.  What  organization  owns  that,  Mr.  McGivneyl 

Mr.  McGi\'NET.  Well,  it  is  not  an  Equity  institution,  but  it  is  » 
lot  of  those  fellows  that  are  in  the  Equity  down  there.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  It.  Whether  that  house  will  ever  start  or  not  I 
do  not  know;  maybe  it  will.  And  if  it  does  not  succeed,  "Who  pnt 
it  out  of  business? "  The  big  packer.  "And  when  we  tried  to  help 
ourselves  and  build  a  packing  house  the  big  packer  got  us  by  the 
throat  and  put  us  out  of  businpss.  He  undersold  us."  That's  what 
they  will  say, 

Wliy  does  he  undersell  its?  The  price  of  concentration,  gentle- 
men, as  you  oil  know,  is  a  wide  margin  of  profit.  It  was  what  drove 
the  pmall  packer  out  of  business.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  first  mistakes 
the  big  packers  made  was  in  doing  their  business  on  such  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit  that  the  small  fellow  could  not  stay  in.  When  he 
went  out  he  made  on  awful  yell,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  friends  who 
yelled  with  him.  You  will  find  saloons  on  the  corners  in  many  cities 
outside  of  Washington  and  other  dry  districts,  because  the  profit  in 
handling  liquor  is  wide.  You  will  find  in  your  home  cities  a  drag 
store  on  everv  other  comer,  pretty  nearly,  because  the  profit  in  han- 
dling drugs  in  a  retail  way  is  large.  You  will  find  a  lot  of  small 
retail  butcher  shops,  around  in  the  residential  districts  because  they 
are  making  enough  profit  in  a  retail  way  so  that  they  can  pay  their 
overhead  charges  and  make  a  living.  But  when  you  come  to  han- 
dling things  in  a  big  way,  the  effective,  economically  administered 
institution  will  always  drive  the  ineffective  and  extravagantly  man- 
aped  institution  out  of  business  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

Take  it  since  this  wnr  first  f^tartod.  Senator.  Tiie  prices  of  packing- 
house products — meat,  live  stock,  and  everything— has  been  on  the  up- 
grade, because  the  luice  of  live  stock  has  been  advancing  all  the 
time.  I  can  not  build  stockyards  quick  enough  to  make  a  location 
for  spo<'iilatois  in  the  yards.  There  is  a  chance  to  make  '^ome  money, 
and  it  is  going  up  and  up  all  the  time.  At  the  same  time  our  bip 
packers  have  been  engaged  principallv  in  feeding  our  allies  and 
other  peoples  and  the  armies  of  the  Tniteil  States  abroad.  There- 
fore they  could  not  be  very  strong  competitors  in  the  local  field  with 
nnylMxlv.  They  had  meiits  to  sell — and  sold  them— but  they  wen 
not  seeking  bnsiness  all  over  the  T^nifed  States.  As  a  result  I  un- 
derstand that  there  have  been  something  over  300  small  slanghte> 
houses  started  all  over  the  United   States,  because  the  margin  of 
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profit,  under  these  conditions,  is  wide  enough  so  that  they  can  engage 
in  it.  There  are  three  of  those  little  fellows  at  the  St.  Paul  stock- 
yards; they  had  been  there  prior  to  the  war,  but  one  of  them  was  not 
doing  very  well;  he  did  not  know  much  about  the  packing  business 
and  he  had  not  been  in  it  very  long. 

The  other  day  he  came  to  me  an3  wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
and  put  up  a  plant.  I  knew  that  they  did  not  have  much  business  of 
their  own.  Of  course,  those  little  fellows  have  got  to  sell  locally ; 
they  can  not  sell  in  the  world  markets;  they  have  not  got  the  capital  or 
the  organization  to  do  the  busines.  I  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to 
do?  "  ''  Well,"  he  said,  "  we  want  to  put  in  a  refrigeratmg  machine 
instead  of  depending  on  ice."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  young  man,  a  refrig- 
erating machine  with  a  small  packer  is  about  as  much  help  to  his 
credit  as  the  thrashing  machine  used  to  be  to  the  farmer  when  I  was 
a  boy  in  Iowa." 

He  said,  "  Why  do  you  say  that?  "  I  said,  "  You  are  basing  your 
proposed  operations  on  conditions  that  exist  to-day?"  He  said, 
"  Yes."  I  said,  "  You  go  ahead  and  get  a  big  investment  in  a  plant 
and  pet  a  big  overliead  costj  and  if  ygu  do  not  do  the  business  it  is 
going  to  break  you,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  about  this  packing 
business.  I  am  just  giving  you  my  views  and  want  you  to  consider 
them."  I  said,  "  If  I  was  going  to  run  a  small  packing  house  T  would 
try  to  have  my  investment  and  overhead  just  .as  low  as  I  could,  so  the 
big  packers  would  not  get  me," 

I  want  those  fellows  to  .stay  in  business,  I  do  not  want  them  to 
brnnchnnt  too  strong  and  go  broke;  I  want  to  keep  them  in  the  mar- 
ket. But  these  conditions  exist  now;  they  look  good.  Speculators 
are  around  the  stockyards,  they  want  to  get  into  the  business,  and  they 
buy  stuff  and  they  plant  it.  Why,  there  are  so  many  around  there 
I  can  hardly  keep  track  of  them.  But  there  is  going  to  come  a  time 
when  these  markets  are  going  to  start  down  gradually — T  think  we  all 
lealizo  it — and  on  the  down  market  only  the  efficient,  well-organized 
mitn.  who  understan<ls  his  business,  is  going  to  continue  to  exist.  I 
have  been  around  the  stockyards  for  30  years,  and  I  can  count  on  the 
Angel's  of  one  hand  the  men  I  have  known  in  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul 
who  have  made  a  succe^^s  in  speculating  in  cattle. 

Senator  Norri.s.  That  is  true  of  the  speculator  in  almost  any  line. 

Mt.  MAcGnxEr.  Yes, 

Senator  Norris.  They  go  to  pieces  when  the  market  goes  down. 

Mr.  >fArfiivNEv.  Kxactly  so.  What  I  would  like  to  si?e  done  with 
this  situation,  if  the  (iovernmcnt  wants  to  render  service  to  this  par- 
ticular bnsint'^:s — and  I  presume  it  does 

.Senator  Norris.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that;  we  do  want  to. 

Mr,  MacGivnkv.  Of  course,  the  people  in  other  lines  of  business  will 
.'iiiy,  "  What  right  has  tlii'  Government  got  to  spend  my  money  on  the 
live-^tock  business?  Why  don't  they  do  something  to  help  me  in 
research? "  But  I  do  think  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  some  one  of  its  agencies,  could  put  on  a  scientific  and  a  well- 
organized  campaign  to  educate  the  farmers,  the  packers  and  stock- 
Viirds  companies  would  go  along  with  them,  and  we  would  lay  the 
c;irds  on  the  table— just  as  I  am  laying  them  on  the  table  here  with 
you  DOW.  AVe  arc  glad  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  with  anybody 
that  i>  fair  with  ii^.     AVe  will  join  in  that  educational  movement  to- 
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the  end  that  the  producer  will  be  taught,  first,  to  produce  a  better 
stock — stock  that  will  be  more  profitable — and  to  the  end  that  he  will 
use  more  scientific  principles  in  marketing  his  live  stock. 

Then  let  us  look  through  the  packing  houses  and  let  us  look  tlirough 
the  stockvards  and  let  us  look  through  the  retailer  and  see  whether 
we  arc  all  doing  it  scientifically  and  economically;  and  if  we  are, 
then  we  have  got  the  result.  Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  find  it 
100  per  cent  anywhere ;  the  human  element  prevents  that ;  but  if  we 
liud  it  a  large  per  cent  effective  and  a  large  per  cent  economical,  we 
may  find  some  things  in  the  stockyards  business  that  could-be  rooted 
out  to  advantage.  We  may  find  some  things  that  should  be  added. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  If  I  did,  I  would  root  up  and  add  to. 
But  some  other  fellow  may  come  alonp:  and  tell  mo.  We  may  find 
some  things  in  the  commission  men's  hands  the  same  way ;  something 
in  the  buyers'  end  or  in  the  packing  business.  They  ought  to  reason- 
ably get  together  in  a  unified  effort  to  ascertain  those  facts  and  apply 
the  knowledge  we  have  thereby  gained,  and  thereby  help  tlie  whole 
industry  and  ei'cryone  of  us.  And  you  can  not  restrict  the  packers' 
operations  without  it  is  going  right  back  and  hitting  the  producer  in 
the  nose,  and  you  can  not  hit  the  producer  in  the  nose  without  com- 
ing right  back  and  hitting  me  in  the  back  of  the  head.  We  are  all  io 
it  together:  we  three  make  the  "conspiracy,"  which  is  a  conspiracy 
to  produce  and  market  live-stock  protlucts  at  a  minimum  cost  with  a 
maximum  efficiency. 

Senator  N'onitis.  In  taiTying  out  any  legislation  of  that  kind  oueht 
there  to  be  any  machinery,  in  j'our  judgment,  or  any  law  that  would 
limit  the  profits  anywhere? 

Mr.  McGiVNEV.  It  is  manifestly  unfair,  Senator,  to  limit  profits 
without  at  the  same  time  assuring  them. 

Senator  Nohris.  Without  guaranteeing  them  a  reasonable  income! 

Mr.  McGiv?;ey.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  a  man's  profit  to  9  or  10 
per  cent,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  j'ou  should  say  we  will  guar- 
antee you  that  much,  too. 

Senator  Nounis.  Do  you  not  think  that,  taking  it  over  a  term  of 
years,  that  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  is  too  much? 

Mr.  McGiVNEY.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Not  for  the  risks  you  take  in  business.  Senator. 
Most  commercial  businesses  take  their  risks  only  on  from  20  *o  M 
per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  I  sec  a  difference  in  profits  where  a  man 
or  corporation  i.s  engaged  in  something  that  the  people  have  to  have. 
like  human  food.  Of  course  they  are  going  to  have  that;  and  if 
conditions  should  get  so  they  could  not  get  it  one  way,  they  would 
get  it  another,  arane  are  all  interesled  in  having  them  get  it  in  a 
fair  and  legitimate  way. 

Mr.  McGivNF.y.  We  are  trying  regidation  to  the  railroads  and  talk 
about  limiting  profile  of  railroads  and  public-service  corporations  to 
a  ccrt^iin  fixed  iierceutage.  A  public-service  corporalion  is.  in  a  waT. 
a  monopoly  if  it  becomes  effective. 

Senator  Noijris.  Rtslit  there,  taking  up  the  question  of  monopoly, 
do  you  not  fliink  that  any  monoply  on  any  necessity  of  life,  unless 
possibly  you  would  excejit  a  monopoly  that  was  a  patent  right,  must 
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eitlier  be  owned  oiitricht  by  the  Government  or  must  be  strictly  con- 
trolJed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  When  it  becc»nes  a  monopoly.  Senator,  it  sliould, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  beef-packing  business  or  the  pork-packing 
business  has  reached  that  stage.  My  own  personal  judgment  is  that 
it  can  not  reach  it.  Combination  between  these  paclrers  would  have 
for  its  onlv  incentive  the  personal  profits  of  the  combiners,  would  it 
not? 

Senator  Norbis.  I  should  think  it  would;  that  is  usually  the  in- 
centive. 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  If  these  fellows  got  together  and  combined  for 
more  profit,  they  would  liave  to  depress  the  price  of  live  stock  and 
raise  the  price  of  meats  until  there  Is  a  wider  margin  than  there  is 
to-day,  would  they  ? 

Senator  NoRnis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  Now,  whenever  they  reach  that  stage  their  margin 
of  profit  has  become  so  wide  that  the  small  slaughterer  couics  in.  So 
that  takes  care  of  itself. 

Senator  Norbis.  If  you  and  I  were  going  into  that  kind  of  a 
monopoly,  assuming  that  we  had  the  control  to  do  it,  and  were  wise 
men.  as  you  apparently  are,  we  would  be  careful  not  to  make  too  big 
hogs  of  ourselves  to  start  with,  for  that  very  danger,  that  we  would 
meet  the  competition  that  we  otherwise  would  not  have.  It  would 
be  a  question  of  judgment  as  to  how  far  we  would  go  and  keep  our 
monopoly  going  and  not  excite  bitter  opposition. 

Jlr.  McGivNET.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  Of  course,  the  man  who  has  a  complete  monopoly, 
or  a  partial  monopoly,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  there  is  in  it,  if  ne  is 
a  wise  man,  always  has  that  in  view.  Sometimes  his  judgment  misses 
and  he  goes  too  far,  and  the  public  become  incensed,  and  break  him. 

Mr.  McGiVNET.  Yes ;  but  if  he  exercises  his  judgment  that  way  and 
holds  it  down  to  a  reasonable  profit 

Senator  Norris.  He  would  go  just  as  far  as  he  could,  and  we  might 
disagree  as  to  how  far,  in  a  moral  way  at  least,  a  man  has  to  go  to 
mnko  profits  out  of  what  human  beings  have  to  have  to  live. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  Every  human  being  will  do  that.  Senator.  Every 
human  being  will  make  all  the  profit  he  thinks  he  dare  make.  In 
other  words,  he  will  apply  the  old  principle  of  making  the  railroad 
rates  wliat  the  traffic  will  bear.  When  he  puts  on  too  much  his  com- 
petitor springs  in.  The  current  of  money  invested  in  business  ebbs 
and  flows.  If  the  margin  becomes  wide,  it  flows  in;  if  the  margin 
becomes  narrow,  it  ebbs  out  into  some  other  field  where  the  margin  is 
wider. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes ;  but  if  there  is  danger  of  a  monopoly,  using 
a  railroad  for  an  illustration,  it  has  a  certain  territory  and  is  not  con- 
trolled, and  it  raises  the  rates  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  bears  down 
on  that  ticction  of  the  country,  and  gets  the  rates  so  high  that  pretty 
soon  some  other  railroad  builds  in  there,  and  it  may  oe  a  territory 
■  that  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  support  two  railroads. 

Mr.  McGI^■^'Er.  That  is  an  economic  loss  when  that  occurs. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  an  economic  loss,  and  the  public  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  prevent  such  a  thing  occurring  by  taking  charge  of 
the  first  railroad  when  it  starts  out 
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Jlr.  McGivNET.  You  can  regulate  that  monopoly  so  that  you  do 
not  destroy  its  efficiency. 

Senator  Norhis.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  McGivxEY.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  why  we 
so  fear  public  regulation.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  have  faith  in  yon 
or  any  other  man  sitting  around  this  board  to-day,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  be  in  office  always.  Some  other  man  is  coming  along.  A 
lot  of  them  have  gone  in  on  the  platform  of  regulating  the  railroads, 
just  as  a  lot  of  them  are  going  in  on  the  platform  of  breaking  the 
j>ackers,  if  they  can,  or  regulating  them.  They  are  sincere  in  that: 
the  people  back  of  them  in  the  country  want  it,  and  the  reason  they 
want  it  is  they  do  not  understand  it. 

Senator  N^orris.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  reason  they  want  it  is 
because  they  do  understand  it.  They  may  not  knOw  all  there  is  in  it. 
but  they  realize  that  the  cost  of  living  is  now  so  extremely  high  that 
a  man  who  used  to  have  an  income  that  would  be  almost  luxurious  is 
unable  to  support  a  family  on  it  now, 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  find  himself  up  against  something  that  he 
is  unable  to  surmount.  He  may  not  understand  why  it  is,  but  he  feels 
that  as  long  as  he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  work  and  there  is  work 
for  him  to  do  he  ought  to  have  a  right  to  support  his  family. 

Mr.  McGivxET.  He  should. 

Senator  Norris.  And  something  has  got  to  be  done  so  that  he  may 
have  a  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGivKET.  Absolutely.  But  if  we  go  ahead  and  regulate  an 
industry  by  limiting  its  profits,  and  on  the  other  side  do  not  assure 
its  returns,  we  will  reach,  then,  just  the  condition  we  have  reached 
with  the  railroads.  We  have  regulated  them  as  to  what  their  tariff 
rates  sliould  be.  We  have  legislated  on  as  to  what  their  wastes  shall 
be  for  their  employees.  Of  couree,  since  the  Administration  took 
hold  of  them  tliey  have  found  it  neces.sary  to  raise  the  rates  of  pay. 
I  happen  to  be  president  of  a  little  railroad  in  connection  with  our 
stockyards,  and  I  know  the  rates  of  pay  in  this  last  year  have  beeD 
raised  GO  per  cent  over  the  rates  of  poy  a  year  ago. 

Senator  N'oRHia.  Yes;  and  some  of  them  liave  been  increased  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  MrGiVNKv.  My  employees  in  tlic  slock  yaids  to-day  are  aver- 
aging $llii  to  #11"'  it  month,  and  four  yearn  ago  Ihey  wciv  avoragin? 
!S-j4  a  month. 

Now.  we  go  jihe;id  and  place  tho.-c  restrictions  upon  the  raih-oads- 
We  limit  wlial  tbev  shall  earn,  buf  wf  have  no  legislation  as  to  what 
their  cxpeii^^cs  :^Ii:itl  lie.  and  (!»■  m^t  result  is  just  exactly  what  hii|»- 
pcned  ti)  llie  rnilruads-  -lliiit  tlic  (iovenunent  of  the  United  State- 
hai!  to  take  theiji  over  lo  i)re\-ent  receiver.ships  and  maintain  their 
efficiency  for  use  during  war  times.  And  now  they  have  turned  thi'ni 
(ncr  («j  Congress  to-day,  and  you  have  gol  this  problem  before  you 
whiili,  T  pre-;iimo.  you  are  passing  back  ti»  your  roiistituents  in  the 
country.  .Vml  if  I  were  hei'c  T  woidd  wii-c  to  tlicm  and  say,  "  Boys, 
we  have  got  the  railroiid-^  iin  our  hands:  we  have  got  them  broke.  ju?i 
as  yoii  wanted.  Wliiit  shall  we  do  with  them?"  T  do  not  want  the 
packing  industry  to  come  to  that  pass. 
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Seiiutor  SoRitis.  We  have  regulated  the  railroads  as  to  what  their 
iiii-o!:ie  shnll  he.  tind  we  have  lind  iio  control  of  tht?m  as  to  their  cx- 

Jlt'IlKCS. 

Sir.  Mc(iivNEr.  We  have  not  given  them  any  legislation  in  behalf 
of  their  expense>^    In  other  words,  we  have  not  assured  their  intome. 

Senator  NoBitis.  You  would  not  advocate,  would  you,  that  we  reg- 
Yiliitf'  what  their  incoino  sliould  be? 

Ml".  Mc(tiv>;kv,  No,  sir:  I  would  not. 

Si'uator  SoKKis.  Would  you  advocate  that  we  legiyltitu  a:s  to  what 
Iheic  expenses  should  be! 

ilr.  XIctiivxKY.  Xu;  I  w<i«kl  advocate  that  vou  legislate  and  guar- 
antci^  a  revenue  to  thtni.  .\nd  if  you  will  falie  the  St.  I*aul  Union 
Stiii'k  Yards,  if  you  want  lo  take  that  industry  under  I'egulution,  an<l 
.say  to  nie,  "  You  shall  not  make  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  all  you 
niako  over  10  per  cent  will  lie  tiu'ned  over  to  the  Government,  and  all 
yiiu  make  under  10  per  cent  we  will  make  goofl  to  yon- — - 

Senator  Xoimis.  Yon  Inive  frot  the  rate  too  high. 

Mr.  ^!r'''iv>-Ev.  ^^■l)atever  the  rate  is. 

Senator  Nohris.  Do  yon  not  think  you  have  jiot  the  rate  too  high? 

Mr.  Mr(riv>iF.v.  No. 

Senator  NoiiRis.  Thei'e  is  not  a  farmer  or  ordinary  business  man  in 
the  country  that  makes  10  per  cent  one  year  with  another. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Is  there  not? 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  no.  You  can  go  into  the  West  and  take  95 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  great  farming  west,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  guarantee  10  per  cent  on  the  value  they  will  jump  over  each 
other  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Government.    They  do  not  average  5. 

Mr.  McGivNKY.  They  will  give  all  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  will  they? 

Senator  Nokris.  Are  yon  going  to  do  that  in  your  stock-yarda 
proposition? 

Mr.  McGivxEv.  No;  we  are  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  we  won't  do  it  with  the  farmer  if  it  is  not 
intended  in  your  proposition, 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  No.  The  farmers'  greatest  profit  in  farming  is 
the  increase  in  value  of  his  land. 

.Senator  NoRflis.  Oh,  no.  Where  I  was  raised  in  Ohio  I  have  seen 
the  old  farm  on  which  I  was  raised,  when  land  all  around  it  could 
have  been  sold  from  $100  to  $125  an  acre,  going  down  to  $60. 

Mr.  McGivuEY.  So  have  I. 

Senator  Nohris.  And  in, other  places  it  goes  up. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Yes.  sir.  It  ^)es  down  because  it  is  run  down;  it 
has  lost  its  fertility:  it  has  been  mined:  it  has  not  been  farmed. 

Senator  Norrls.  No;  in  the  section  where  I  have  lived  that  is  not 
true.    That  is  true  in  a  gi-eat  many  places. 

Mr.  McGiv7«EY.  You  do  not  see  land  in  Nebraska  going  down  in 
value. 

.Senator  Norris.  It  nuiv  go  down  sometime. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Norris.  It  has  gone  down.  Land  can  not  always  keep 
on  going  up:  there  nuist  be  a  stopping  place.  But  that  is  beside  our 
proposition.  I  was  saying  that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  truar 
antee  your  10  per  cent  i-eturn.  H  rould  set  the  business  of  praeticallv 
every  fiirmer  in  1hp  Fniterl  .States  on  that  same  basis. 
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if r.  Mc(jiv>.-Ev,  I  know ;  but  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  it.  I  am 
saying,  if  vou  are  going  to  tux  and  regulate  us,  dlo  it  that  way. 

Senator 'SoRRis.  But  if  the  Government  does  take  you  gentlemen 
and  giiaranteo  jou  10  per  cent,  that  is  too  much. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Is  it  too  much?  Should  we  not  be  able  to  pay  8 
per  cont  to  our  stockholders^ 

Senator  N'orhis,  No,  For  a  guaranty,  8  per  cent  is  too  much.  I 
think.    That  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Jlr.  McGivxEY.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  I  am  not  a  financier; 
I  am  just  an  ordinary  stockyards  operator,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Gbosxa.  You  have  what  is  known  as  a  stock  exchange  in 
St.  Paul,  of  course? 

Mr.  ilcGivKEY.  A  live-stock  exchange. 

Senator  Gronxa.  The  so-called  equity  members  are  not  members 
of  that,  are  they? 

Mr.  JIcGivxet.  No. 

Senator  Gkosxa.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  are  not  mem- 
bers ! 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes;  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  that  a  mem- 
ber shall  not  rebate  his  commissions  or  shall  not  divide  his  com- 
missions with  his  shippers. 

Senator  Norris.  And  a  cooperative  association  has  no  commis- 
sions ? 

Mr.  Mc(iivNET.  Yes.  They  charge  tlie  same  commissions  the  other 
fellows  do,  and  they  are  supposed  to  pay  a  dividend  back  to  their 
Bhi])pers. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  a  great  advantage  in  being  a  member  of 
the  stock  exchange? 

Mr.  McGivxEY.  Yes.  The  advantage  is  that  they  trade  with  one 
another,  and  they  have  a  clearing  house,  and  they  have  bonds  that 
they  put  np  with  the  exchange,  which  establish  a  man's  credit,  and 
he  trades  freely. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  change  the  form  of  my  question.  I  had 
particular  reference  to  this:  What  would  be  the  advantage,  if  any. 
to  this  orcnnization  of  fannei-s  if  they  were  members  of  the  ex- 
change?   Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  them? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  thorn  if  thpv  could 
join.  Senator,  but  they  could  not. 

Senator  Xohris.  I  understand  that,  but  wliat  advantage  would  it 
be  to  them  if  they  could? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  They  would  have  a  wider  outlet  for  -stock.  This 
live  stock  comes  in  and  there  is  no  trader  there  who  wili  buy  it. 

Senator  Xorris.  He  is  confined  to  the  speculators  and  pu'rchasers( 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes:  now  tlie  equity  movement,  and  all  these  co- 
operative movements,  have  attempted  to  jump  at  once  to  a  point 
that  is  not  prepared — and  would  not  be  prepared  for  years — and 
that  is  the  point  of  marketing  through  one  agency. 

Senator  Xorris.  Of  course,  they  could  not  join  the  exchange  and 
agree  on  the  question,  for  instance,  of  their  commissions,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  very  organization. 
.  Mr.  McGiv:net.'  It  would  be  contrary,  for  they  rebate  the  com- 
mir^sions  back  to  the  owners.  But  they  can  use  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  and  I  tliink  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  undertake  to 
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market  live  stock  through  one  commission  finn,  for  a  group  of 
farmers  to  get  together  and  do  that. 

Senator  Jnorhis.  Thoy  always  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  They  always  do  it  that  way;  and  that  is  their 
■weak  point. 

Senator  Nohris.  Why  do  they  not  ever  see  that  ? 

Ml".  ilcGivNET.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nobbis,  Have  you  ever  taken  it  up  with  them? 

Mr.  McGiVNEi'.  Yes;  I  have  talked  to  them  about  it.  They  say  no. 
The  organized  fellow  is  ^tting  them  together  and  doing  all  this 
and  saying.  "It  is  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
McGivney ;  lie  is  getting  pay  from  this  Beef  Trust." 

Senator  (jRONna.  You  have  heard,  I  am  sure,  numerous  complaints 
from  these  farmers  that  this  so-called  cooperative  exchange  of  St. 
Paul,  which  is  the  selling  agency  in  the  stockyards,  claim  they  are 
discriminated  against  by  the  packers;  that  the  packers  will  not  buy 
their  stock? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  do  buy  it  right  along,  Senator. 

Senator  Geonna.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  complaint,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  complaints,  that  you  will  not  find  any  representa- 
tives from  the  big  packers  in  the  yards  of  these  cooperative  pens, 
that  they  have  to  leave  their  stock  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  I 
have  bad  those  complaints  sent  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  as 
pi-csident  of  the  stockyards  company,  if  j'ou  have  had  any  of  those 
complaints  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  McGivNET.  They  do  not  come  to  mie.  I  know  the  manager?;  of 
the  cooperative  exchange,  and  tbey  come  in  my  office  once  in  a 
while,  but  none  of  the  cooperative  shippers  ever  came  to  me  and 
told  me  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGivNKY.  Not  exactly.  I  think  what  happened  probably 
was  thi.s.  that  in  shipping  in  mixed  cars,  as  they  usually  do,  they 
have  some  stuff  fit  for  butchers,  and  some  stockers  and  feeders,  and 
the  packer  does  not  want  them.  That  stock  might  stand  in  the  alleys 
for  two  or  tluee  days  before  the  Equity  found  a  buyer  for  it.  Do 
you  not  see?  And  he  would  t«ll  the  shipper  that  the  packer  was 
not  buying  or  that  he  could  not  get  a  buyer  in  there,  or  something 
like  that.     I  imagine  that  is  what  might  happen. 

Senator  Groxna.  The  Equity  in  St.  Paul  is  only  the  same  as  a  com- 
mission firm,  and  what  you  speak  of,  of  course,  will  happen  with 
everv  conunission  firm — that  mixed  stock  will  be  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Mt  GivNET.  It  doe-s  happen  with  the  members  of  the  exchange, 
because  they  go  right  out  in  the  yard  and  get  a  buyer  among  the 
other  members  of  the  exchange  who  are  traders  in  stockers  and 
feeders,  and  you  see  tliese  Equity  men  can  not  go  to  these  other 
tnitlers  in  the  yard,  because  they  belong  to  the  exchange  and  they 
will  not  trade  with  them.  .\nd  the  Equity  man  has  got  to  keep  that 
sfni'k  in  hi;^  lian^ls  two  or  three  days,  until  somebody  comes  along 
from  the  country  or  some  other  place,  or  he  finally  bundles  it  in  a 
(Ml-  ami  ships  it  lo  Chicago,  or  may  ship  it  outside  of  St.  Paul  and 
conc'^al  its  identity  and  ship  in  to  another  commission  firm  and 
sell  it. 
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Senator  Gbonna.  I  have  been  told  they  have  to  make  reshipments 
very  often  and  have  to  wait  for  country  buyers  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  ? 

Mr.  SIctiivxET.  They  do. 

Senator  Gros^a.  And,  of  conrse,  it  is  very  natural  for  the  fann- 
ers to  believe  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
packers? 

Mr.  McGivKET.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  then  comes  this  question  of 
edncation  and  not  legislation.  I  will  be  glad  to  educate  the  farmers 
as  far  as  the  stockjards  are  concerned ;  I  will  put  on  a  force  to  do 
that. 

These  stockyards,  about  their  history  and  conduct,  is  just  about 
the  same  as  others,  Senators. 

There  is  one  thing  I  w'ant  to  mention,  and  that  is  with  respect 
(o  this  witness  on  the  stand  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Katz.  There 
was  some  point  made  about  stockyards  company  pacing  his  expenses. 

Senator  Norkis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  claim'  made  that  yon 
have  not  the  right  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  witness  you  want  to 
bring.  That  is  all  right.  But  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to  show 
that  you  do  that, 

Mr.  McGivNET.  Absolutely,  and  I  can  add  that  I  could  easily 
have  framed  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  found  out. 

Senator  KoRnis.  That  would  not  have  been  the  truth, 

Mr,  McGivNEY.  It  would  have  been  the  truth,  too. 

Senator  NoRRis.  You  can  bring  all  the  witnesses  you  want  and  pay 
all  their  expenses,  and  when  they  come  wo  inquire  who  has  paid 
their  expenses. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  I  am  perfectly  willing  the  committee  should  know. 
I  have  got  my  cards  on  the  table  with  you  every  minute,  and  all  I 
have  to  say,  if  the  committee  is  interested  in  who  pays  the  expenses, 
is  that  I  am  a  litie  interested  in  some  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
not  alone  as  president  of  the  stockyards,  but  as  a  taxpayer. 

Senator  Nokris.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ask  that  question, 
and  we  will  ask  it  for  you  of  any  witness  you  want  to  suggest. 

Mr.  McGiVKET.  I  would  like  to  know  who  Francis  J,  Heney  i'' 
a  witness  for.  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  informa- 
tion he  obtained  while  serving  the  Federal  Trade  CommissicMi,  at  ■ 
salary  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  a  day.  can  b* 
sold,  and  al-so  his  services,  sold  to  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  I  understand  he  represents,  and  how  much  he 
gets  for  his  services.  I  would  like  to  know  whetlier  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  Federal  Trade  Cwn- 
mission,  who  is  an  attorney  for  the  stockyards'  employees  in  Cliicag" 
in  their  arbitration  with  respect  to  wages,  and  who  is  now  represent- 
ing some  farmers'  union  and  equity  societies,  and  of  various  thinfr<. 
as  I  understand — I  do  not  know  just  what  they  are — I  would  lit* 
to  know  whether  this  man  is  coming  before  this  committee  with  tltf 
evidence  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  whether  he  is  an  attor- 
ney who  represents  one  group  or  another? 

Senator  Xokris.  Who  is  the  man  voii  have  reference  to  i 

Mr.  McrJrvNEY.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Ilenoy. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  cnn  tell  you  how  Mr.  Heney  came  l>ef<ire  the 
commiltee.  The  committee  sent  for  Mr.  Heney,  and  we  did  that  en 
the  theory  that  he  hud  iH'en   the  attorney   for  the   Fcdenil   Tra-ie 
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Commission  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  information  is  what 
we  are  after. 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Sure,  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  he  has  been  employed  by  some 
organizations  of  farmers.     I  have  forgotten  who  it  is. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  I  think  wo  will  be  interested  in  knowing.  We 
know  now  what  Mr.  Katz's  fee  was  for  coining  here  as  my  witness. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heney  gets  no  foe  for  being  a  witness.  As  a 
representative  and  attoiney  I  do  not  know  what  he  gets,  and  I  do 

not  know  what  he  got  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 

Mr.  McOivNET.  But  I  will  testify  what  it  cost  the  stockyards 
company  to  bring  Katz  here  .is  a  witnes;;.  I  would  like  to  see  what 
it  CDSt  these  farmers'  unions  to  bring  Mr.  Heney  in  here;  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  cost  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  employ 
Mr.  Heney.  Of  course,  we  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  his  activi- 
lios  with  omployee.s  of  the  packers,  but  1  would  like  to  know  whether 
a  man  is  a  professional  appearer  before  hearings. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  McGivney.  there  is  a  great  difference,  when 
in<|uiring  into  packers,  to  know  what  expenses  and  knowing  what 
wime  organization  pays  its  attorneys  or  officei-s.  It  is  the  packers 
we  are  looking  into,  and  the  stockyards  we  are  looking  into;  so  it  is 
perfectly  proper,  and  has  such  weight  we  might  want  to  give  it  as  to 
what  salary  a  packer  official  may  receive. 

The  witness  here  this  morning  had  ex-Senator  Bailey  as  counsel. 
I  do  nfit  think  any  member  of  the  committee  cares  to  know  what  he 
is  paid  for  representing  Mr.  Logan.  I  understand  ex-Senator 
Brown  was  here  representing  the  Cudahy  stockyards  and  had  wit- 

nes-cs  on  the  stand.     I 

Mr.  MrGivxEY.  I  am  just  simply  trying  to  run  my  business  and 
get  along  with  it. 

Senator  Norri.s.  But  the  business  we  are  investigating,  and  about 
which  we  want  to  get  the  information  is  the  packing  business,  be- 
oiinse  that  is  the  subject  of  this  investigation.  The  expense  of  it  is  a 
very  legitimate  inquiry  anywhere  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Mc(iiv\F.Y.  Senator,  in  collecting  this  evidence  you  will  natu- 
rally he  like  any  other  body  collecting  evidence.  You  will  turn  over 
in  your  mind  whether  a  witness  told  you  the  truth,  or  what  motives 
iluy  had,  and  whether  it  was  inspired.  You  will  take  all  that  into 
con:iideration.  I  just  wanted  to  suggest,  when  taking  into  considera- 
ti"n  the  te-^tiniony  presented  hy  Mr.  Heney.  that  you  will  consider  it 
on  the  .siiuie  basis  exactly. 

Senator  Xokris.  As  far  as  Mr.  Heney  and  the  money  he  is  getting 
is  {-oncerned,  if  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  those 
things  only  have  a  tendency  to  show  bias  or  interest,  the  same  as  in 
a  lawsuit.  A  man  may  always  show  whether  a  witness  has  to  be 
paid.  It  does  nt^t  follow  when  his  expenses  are  paid  that  it  is  ille- 
gitimate. 

Jlr.  McGivxKY.  This  man  Kutz  came  into  my  office  just  as  he  said, 
iiiul  I  iisked  him  whether  he  would  go  lo  Washin^on,  and  he  replied, 
-■  TJic  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I  can  not  find  it  convenient  to  lase 
my  time."'  T  said,  "  Katz,  I  kind  of  hate  to  pay  the  expense.  I  do 
n(  t  know  who  will  be  before  the  committee  or  anything  about  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  much  capital  they  might  try  to  make  out  of  your 
loison— in— .11 
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expenses;  whether  they  will  siiy  you  came  down  to  testify  because  I 

Kaicl  your  expenses."  He  said,  "I  will  see  you  in  a  few  days,"  and 
e  came  around  and  said,  "  Mv.  McGi^ney,  I  would  like  to  go,  but 
T  can  not  pay  my  own  way.  I  will  lose  my  time  if  you  will  pay  mj 
expenses."  I  said,  "All  right,  Katz,  I  will  do  it."  He  said,  "But 
suppose  they  will  ask  whether  you  pay  them.  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised,"  and  I  said,  "  Your  only  answer  is  just  exactly  a  fact 
Give  them  the  truth,  and  I  will  settle  with  the  committee  later  as  to 
whether  I  have  a  right  to  do  that,  or  have  violated  any  public 
interest  in  doing  it." 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 


The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Senator  Norris  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  £.  aATTH. 

Mr.  Kauh.  Mr.  Chairnmn  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Belt  Rail- 
road Stockjards  Co.,  of  Indianapolis. 

We  are  in  a  unique  position.  We  have  no  packing  houses  inter- 
ested with  us  at  all  as  stockholders.  Our  stock  is  owned  principally 
by  the  people  throughout  Indiana.  We  have  about  400  stockholders. 
We  have  an  open  iiiaikt^t  and  we  supply  every  facility  for  the  ship- 
pers in  marketing  their  live  stock. 

Senator  Noniiis.  Who  are  the  buyers  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Eadii,  The  packing  houses  at  Indianapolis  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Nonnis.  How  many  packing  houses  are  there  in  Indian- 
apolis ? 

Mr.  Eauh.  We  have  about  five. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  any  of  them  large  ones? 

Mr.  Katjh.  One  is  a  vciy  largc!  one — Kingan  &  Co.  They  are  the 
largest  individual  packer  wo  have  there. 

We  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  Government  ownership  of 
stockyards.  We  think  we  citn  manage  the  stockyards  better  than  the 
Government,  having  been  in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

T  have  been  president  of  our  institution  for  22  years.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Noams.  Please  give  us  an  idea  of  about  the  amount  of 
businej!s  yon  do. 

Mr.  liAim.  We  handle  about  1,800,000  hogs  a  vcar  and  about  400.- 
000  cattle. 

Senator  Nohris.  Are  buyers  there  representing  packers  who  ore 
outside  of  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Ratjh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  proportion  of  the  stock  that  is  sold  on  your 
market  there  is  slaughtered  at  Indianapolis  or  in  that  vicinity! 

Mr.  Eatjh.  About  60  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  is  shipped. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  does  most  of  the  stock  come  iromt 

Mr.  Each.  From  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  very  httle  of  it  from 
Ohia 
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Senator  NoBRia,  Is  it  shipped  in  usually  by  the  man  who  raises  it 
or  by  local  buyers? 

Mr.  Rauh,  It  is  usually  shipped  in  by  the  man  who  raises  the 
stock. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  method  of  doing  business  increasing  now? 

Mr.  Rauh,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  It  used  to  be  that  the  local  buyers  bought  it  up 
largely. 

Mr.  Rauh.  The  hirgc^it  increase  we  have  now  is  business  coming  in 
in  gasoline  tnicks.  Raisers  of  small  bunches,  15  or  20  liogs,  get  them 
into  market  that  way.  At  one  time  we  had  540  truck  loach  in  one 
day.  That  is  a  very  large  truck  business.  So  the  business  is  increas- 
ing for  the  small  stock  raisers  in  our  vicinity. 

Senator  Norris,  From  an  examination  of  the  bill,  you  have  no 
doubt  that  you  would  be  included  in  it? 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  from  the  way  the  bill  reads. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  tiiose  who 
drafted  the  bill  to  include  everybody  in  it. 

Mr.  Rauh.  The  bill  states  that  those  who  handled  500.000  or  over 
in  1917  would  be  included. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is,  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr,  Rauh.  Well,  wc  are  in  interstate  commerce.  We  are  drawing 
from  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  our  own  State. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  > 

Mr.  Rauii.  Two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Senator  Norris.  All  paid  up? 

Mr.  R.vuh.  All  paid  up;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  it  been  a  profitable  business? 

ilr.  Rauh.  Yes:  it  has. 

Senator  Norris.  What  have  you  been  able  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Wc  have  been  able  to  pay  about  10  per  cent,  besides 
6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stork. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  two  kinds  of  stock,  then  ? 

Mr.  RAuir.  Yes.  We  have  $500,000  of  preferred  stoi  k  and  $2,000,- 
UOO  of  common  stock. 

Senator  Norris,  You  started  with  the  $500,000,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Eauii.  No.    We  started  with  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

-Senator  Norris.  That  was  paid  in? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Yc«. 

Senator  Norri.':.  And  does  the  bala'nce  of  the  stofk  represent  stock 
dividends? 

>rr.  RAurr,  Tliat  represents  sto;'k  dividends  and  accumulation  of 
profilH  for  years. 

Senator  Nouris.  And  you  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and 
(-oimuon  stock? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  common  and  6  per  cent  on  the 
]>reforred  stotk. 

Senator  Norris,  Oh,  yes ;  you  are  limited  to  6  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock? 

Arr.  Rauii.  Yes,  sir.  Some  years  we  have  paid  more.  Last  year 
\ve  paid  14  per  cent.  Previous  to  that  we  paid  as  little  as  6  per  cent 
nnd  4  per  cent,  and  some  years  2  per  cent. 

Sinutor  Norris.  Do  Swift  &  Co.  and  Morris  &  Co.  and  the  others, 
known  as  the  Big  Five,  buy  theret  * 
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Mr.  Rauh.  Armour  &  Co.  has  a  small  plant  there;  600  to  700  hogs 
a  day,  and  about  150  head  of  cattle.  Swift  &  Co.  has  a  buyer  in  onr 
market,  and  Nelson  Morris 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  licensed  now ! 

Mr.  Rauh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  pres^ 
conditions  ? 

Mr,  Eaub.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Rauh,  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  satisfactory  so  far. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  object  to  a  license  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  war? 

Mr.  Eattii.  We  have  no  objection  if  the  Government  sees  fit  to 
license  all  the  industries.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  pick  out  the 
meat  industry  or  the  stockyards.  They  might  as  well  license  the 
flour  mills. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  they  have- 
Mr.  Eauti.  I  mean  to  continue  to  license  them.  I  do  not  knoir 
whether  it  is  a  good  policy  for  the  Government  to  license 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  it  is  not  a  de- 
siraMe  policy  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Rauh,  I  fiillv  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Norris.  But  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  food 
production  and  the  people  are  paying  too  much  for  food  we  have  to 
do  something,  and  tlie  question  is  what  can  we  do  and  be  fair  with 
eTerj'bod\-,  and  still  give  the  consinner  a  fair  show  for  his  white 
alley. 

Mr,  E;\Tiii.  Well,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  investigate  and  see 
whether  tliere  is  anything  wrong  or  not.  and  if  there  is.  wliere  does  it 
exist?  Does  it  exist  with  the  packers,  or  the  stockj-ards,  or  the 
farmer,  or  stock  raiser,  or  the  shipper,  or  buyer? 

Senator  Norrii.  I  tliink  those  who  have  investigated  have  reached 
the  conchision  that  tlie  difficulty  exists  mostly  with  the  big  packers, 
and  they  have  included  the  stockyards  in  the  investigation,  and  in 
the  bill.  I  think,  because  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two.  Now, 
maybe  they  mn  be  separated,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas 
on  it. 

Mr.  Eafii.  Well.  I  think  they  can  be  separated.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  pjK'ker  'should  in«i*t  on  owning  the  stockyards,  as  long  as  be 
gets  good  service.  He  ought  to  be  entitled  to  good  service,  of  course. 
The  packer  must  have  facilities  to  have  the  stork  handled  properly 

Senator  Norris,  You  regard  the  stockyards  rather  as  a  public 
market  place? 

Mr,  Rauh.  I  do. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  intei-est  of  everybody  thit 
a  public  market  should  be  absolutely  fair  and  not  under  the  control 
of  anybody  who  could  influence  its  transactions,  who  would  have  ■ 
financial  intei-est  in  it.  either  as  a  seller  or  as  a  buyer  on  the  stock- 
yards ? 

Mr.  Ratii.  a  stockyard  ought  to  be  what  the  term  denotes,  i 

rublic  market,  and  not  influenced  by  any  influence  whatsoever,  and 
think  you  will  fin<i.  on  taking  the  evidence,  that  the  stockyards  of 
the  country   are  o|)eu   markets,  notwithstanding  the  charges  thit 
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Iia^e  been  made  that  they  are  controlled  by  the  large  packers;  that 
they  are  in  fact 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  not  domi- 
nated in  some  places,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  dominated 
in  other  placets  by  the  large  packers. 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Noimia.  Of  course,  it  would  still  be  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  that  domination  was  detrimental  to  free  competition  and 
an  open  market  or  whether  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Well,  I  doubt  if  any  packer  would  object  to  your  hav- 
ing the  stockyards  divorced  from  any  packing  plant,  as  long  as  they 
get  the  facilities  to  do  business  and  get  the  stock  handled  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Senator  Norris.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  now  who  do  busi- 
ness on  the  stockyards:  One  is  the  man  who  sells,  and  the  other  is 
the  man  who  buys.  Now,  if  either  one  of  those,  or  particularly  the 
buyer — I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  so  much  objection  to  the 
seller,  because  it  is  to  his  interests  to  have  it  sold  for  as  high  a 
price  as  possible,  so  he  would  not  hamper  competition,  but  if  the 
buyei-s  could  control  the  prices,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  would 
be  an  evil. 

Mr.  Rauh,  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  statement. 
Are  you  a  packer? 

Mr.  Rauh.  No  ;  we  operate  the  stockyards  at  Indianapolis. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  capitalization  of  your 
stockyards  was. 

Mr.  Rauh.  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  packing  plants  at 
Indianapolis? 

Mr.  R!auh,  No;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  is  where  you  are  located,  at  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  is  where  we  are  located;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  many  packing  plants  have  you  there  now? 

Mr.  Rauh.  About  five  packing  plants. 

Senator  Gronna,  Have  you  what  is  known  as  a  stock  exchange! 

Mr,  Rauh.  We  have  a  live-stock  exchange;  but,  of  course,  that  is 
composed  of  the  commission  men. 

Senator  Gronna,  No  one  outside  of  the  live-stock  exchange  will 
be  permitted  to  sell  on  your  market,  will  he? 

Mr.  Rauh,  Oh,  yes;  we  allow  anyone  that  comes  in  to  sell  their 
stock  if  thev  so  desire. 

Senator  (xRONna,  Well,  through  a  commission  man. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Xo;  wo  do  not  regulate  that  at  all.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Senator  Gronna,  That  is,  you  lease  your  pens  to  anybody  that 
wants  to  go  into  the  business? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Wc  tiike  care  of  all  the  stock  that  comes  in.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  brings  it  in  or  who  sends  it  in. 

Sciiiitoi-  (inoxxA.  And  who  owns  the  packing  plants  there  in  your 
lity  ( 

Mr.  Radii.  They  are  owned  by  different  people.  There  is  a  small 
plant  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  a  very  small-capacity  plant.     Tlie 
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Ifirgest  plant  is  owned  bv  an  independent  packer  by  the  name  of 
Kingans. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  j'ou  nny  independent  selling  agencies  in 
your  stockyards? 

Mr.  Rauh.  What  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Gronna.  Cooperative  or  independent? 

Mr,  Ratth.  No;  there  is  nothing  o£  that  kind  there. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  had  no  application  for  any  such  thing 
as  that? 

Mr.  Bauh.  Not  in  Indiana,  so  far;  no. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  no  interest,  then,  in  the  packing 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Xo,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Gronxa.  (>ther  than  what  ik  niiituiil  between  a  packer 
and  a  stockyards  man. 

Mr.  Rauii.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  Xokris,  That  is  all. 

Mr.  R.vTii.  Thank  yon,  vei^y  uiuth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  A.  HTTRFHT,  PRESIDENT  AND  OENEBAL 
UANAOER  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  UNION  STOCKYARDS,  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 

Mr.  McRPHY.  Ml-.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  protest  against  this  bill, 
for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  necessity  and  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  public  benefit. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  37  years,  principally  at  this  point.  We 
are  what  is  called  a  free,  open  market.  We  have  buyers  there  from 
!ill  sections  of  the  country,  but  our  main  buyers  are  local  packers 
We  have  there  about  six  independent  hog-packing  concerns  nnd  one 
of  the  larger  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Which  one  of  the  larger  packers? 

Mr.  McFPHT.  Swift  &  Co. 

Now,  in  all  oitr  experience  and  all  my  experienre  there,  I  haw 
never  seen  it  to  fail  biit  what  the  high  dollar  pot  the  stock :  that  v 
to  say,  in  open  bidding.  As  to  the  ownership  of  the  yards,  there  are 
approximately  200  shareholders,  and  all  of  the  packers  are  interested 
in  the  stockyards  to  a  certain  extent.  The  control,  however,  is  in 
the  hands  or  the  outside  investors;  and,  as  regards  packers  affect- 
ing prices  or  doing  it  intentionally,  in  my  judgment  that  is  alwavs 
regulated  by  comiietition.  For  instance,  ijf  a  man  comes  to  Cleve- 
land with  stock,  which  happens  many  times,  and  the  prices  bid  are 
not  satisfactory,  he  ships  that  stock  on  to  Buffalo  or  to  Pittsburg 
So  that  the  salvation  of  what  we  would  call  a  free,  independent 
stockyards,  which  we  claim  wp  are.  is  getting  the  prices,  or  you  A) 
not  get  the  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  cus- 
tom at  Cleveland  of  wiring  on  to  Pittsburgh  and  telling  the  buTer5 
there  that  some  man  at  Cleveland  has  had  his  stock  in  the  Cleveland 
yard  and  that  he  did  not  get  what  he  wantefl  and  has  shipped  it 
on  and  notify  them  what  he  has  been  offered,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  MuRrHT,  No:  T  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  would 
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Mr.  McRPHT.  It  would  be  possible,  but  not  probable. 

Somitor  Xoitiiis.  There  has  never  been  that  complaint  made? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  No.  We  have  had  men  ship  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
prices  offered  in  Buffalo  would  still  be  unsatisfactory,  and  they  would 
slijp  their  stock  on  to  Jersey  or  New  York. 

Senator  Nofris.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  $1,250,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  all  paid  in  ? 

!Mr.  MniiPHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xobbis.  Was  it  all  paid  in  in  cash? 

Jfr.  McFPHY.  No. 

Senator  NoRHis.  How  much  cash,  and  how  much  of  that  is  stock 
dividends,  and  how  much  is  water,  if  any? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Well,  there  is  good  will.  The  capitalization  is 
$l.i>.">0.000;  I  would  say  the  actual  investment  is  $1,000,000;  and  it 
can  not  be  replaced  for  that  at  this  time. 

Senator  XoRBiH.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
replaie  it.  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  actual  cash  has 
gone  into  the  or^nization  by  the  holders  of  stock, 

Mr.  MiTRPHT.  Well,  of  course,  I  would  sny  offhand,  that  I  did  not 
have  any  particular  data;  but  close  to  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  capital  stock  is  what? 

Mr.  Mdrpht.  $1,250,000. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  $250,000  is  probably  a  stock  dividend? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Possibly  it  would  be  $350,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  any  of  this  stock  given  to  any  one? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  None  of  it  was  a  bonus  to  anyone? 

Mr.  MuiiPHY.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  has  it  been  paying  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  McRPHT.  We  paid  between  10  and  11  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  On  the  entire  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Mhrpht.  It  is  common  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  all  common  sto:'k? 

Mr.  MnRPHT.  Yes,  sii'. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  hns  it  been  paying  that? 

Ml'.  MuRPiiT.  Oh,  T  would  say  possibly  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  have  any  profits  above  the  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Sometimes;  yes,  sir.  Well,  we  would  average,  I 
would  say,  between  13  and  14  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  does  the  stock  come  from,  as  a  rule,  that 
comes  into  your  market? 

Mr.  Mi:rpiit.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  some  from  Illinois,  and  at 
odd  times  some  from  Iowa. 

Senator  Norris.  Yon  have  no  interest  in  any  packing  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  MiRFHY.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  You  aiT.  considering  the  bill  now  entirely  from 
the  stockyai-ds  standpoint? 

Mr.  MiRPiiv.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  stockyards  standpoint  entirely. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  licensed  now? 

Mr.  MrRPHY.  Yes,  sir. 

.Senator  Norris.  And  is  it  satisf actorv  ? 
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Mr.  McRPHT.  Perfectly.  But,  of  course,  any  future  license  is 
likely  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Senator  Nohkis.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  your  license 
in  the  future  would  be  unsatisfactory? 

Mr,  MuKPHY.  Well,  it  all  depends  on  the  restrictions  in  the  license. 
That  is  all  we  are  afraid  of.  Under  present  conditions  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Senator  Nohris.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  would  be 
restrictions  put  in  the  license  that  would  be  unfair? 

Mr,  MnRPHT.  Well,  we  don't  know.    We  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Norhis.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  stockyards  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  law? 

Mr,  MuRPHT.  No;  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper  prosecution  of 
their  business ;  no. 

Senator  Norhis.  I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  regulate  them 
any  other  way,  although  there  might  be  a  disagreement  as  to  what 
would  be  an  interference  with  business. 

Mr.  Mdrphy.  If  I  might  state  it,  we  have  an  instance  now.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  hog  run  was  in,  an  allotment  system  was  put  into 
effect  which  very  materially  interfered  with  the  trade.  Of  course, 
that  was  the  Food  Administration.  They  do  not  distinguish  between 
western  and  eastern  conditions,  and  the  offerings  of  stock  in  the 
eastern  Fection  have  run  out,  you  know,  and  this  allotment  was  mis- 
understood by  many  of  the  smaller  people,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
material  decrease  of  the  business  at  all  eastern  points. 

Senator  Xorris.  Does  this  stock  that  is  shipped  in  from  Ohio  come 
in  mainly  from  men  who  have  raised  the  stock? 

Mr.  MuRPiiT.  It  comes  in  from  the  countrymen ;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  I  mean,  is  the  man  shipping  in  a  carload  of  stock 
the  man  who  has  raised  the  stock,  or  is  he  a  local  buyer? 

Mr,  Murphy.  He  is  not  a  local  buyer.  He  may  possibly  be  a 
country  buyer  or  shipper. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  mean, 

Mr,  Murphy,  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.  A  great  lot  of  it 
comes  in  from  (he  original  owner,  and  quite  a  good  deal  from  tl» 
shipper. 

Senator  Norris.  Your  market  is  perfectly  open,  is  it! 

Mr,   Murphy,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris,  And  anyone  can  bring  in  stockj  can  he? 

Mr,  MuRPHT.  Anyone  can  bring  in  stock;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  No^kis.  You  have  a  live-stock  exchange? 

Mr,  Murphy,  Yes, 

Senator  Norbis.  Do  you  have  any  fanners'  cooperative  associft- 
tions? 

Mr,  Murphy.  No ;  there  is  none  in  that  section  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  we.  as  stockvards.  have  no  iurisdiction 
whatever  over  the  live-stock  exchange.  That  is  composed  entirely  of 
the  commission  men. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  organization  1 

Mr.  MuKPHY,  The  purpose  is,  I  s^itppose,  to  protect  everybody  that 
they  deal  with,  and  protect  themselves. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  what  is  the  necessity  of  protecting  tbnn  if 
everything  is  going  along  all  right?  Whom  do  they  want  to  protect 
themselves  against? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  to  protect  themselves,  I  suppose,  against  any 
irregularities  of  their  members,  if  they  find  them.  For  instance,  they 
lay  out  rules  and  regulations,  and  anybody  that  violates  those  is  fined. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  a  man  has  shipped  in  his  own  stock,  now, 
what  difference  would  there  be  between  him  in  your  stockyards  and 
one  of  the  commission  men?    Would  tliere  be  any  difference? 

Mr,  MnRPHY,  I  would  not  say  that  there  would  be,  unless,  of 
course,  the  buyer  might  try  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We  have 
had  cases  where  the  shipper  comes  in  and  sells  to  the  buyer  direct. 
We  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  the  commission  men  have  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Murphy,  Well,  that  does  not  cut  any  figure.  If  the  man  sells 
his  stock  and  gets  the  money,  that  ends  the  transaction. 

Senator  Xorris.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  this  organiza- 
tion would  in  any  way  handicap  a  man  who  conies  in  and  wants 
to  sell  his  own  stock?    Is  not  that  one  of  the  objects  of  it? 

Mr.  MinPHY,  Well,  I  am  not  a  member'. 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  are  right  there,  and  you  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  MrRpHY.  Well,  I  suppose  maybe  that  would  be  true,  but 
where  a  man  sends  his  stock  direct  to  the  buyers  I  do  not  suppose 
that  would  occur  over  twice  a  year. 

Senator  Xorris.  Well,  that  is  because  they  do  not  bring  it  in 
that  way.    He  ships  it  in.    He  sfends  it  to  a  commission  man? 

Mr.  Murphy,  Certainly,  yes.  Ninoty-eight  per  cent  is  consigned 
to  a  commission  man. 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  handling  of  live  stock  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  out 
any  of  those  steps  and  any  of  the  expense  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  MuiiPiiy.  Well,  I  do  not  see  who  would  be  benefited  by  it; 
certainly  not  the  prodncer. 

Senator  Norris,  Could  there  lie  any  expense  cut  out  that  would 
hcl])  tlie  consumer? 

Mr.  MiRi'iiY.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  NoitRi.t.  Take  the  commission  man,  for  instance:  could 
lie  be  eliminated  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MLcnpiiY.  Not  with  profit  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  business, 
no.  In  my  judgment  it  establishes  an  equilibrium.  It  makes  a 
imsincss.  That  is  to  say,  these  commission  men,  of  course,  study  the 
Miarkcf  continually — that  is  their  business — and  the  packers  and 
the  buyers  and  the  speculators  study  the  market  conditions.  Now, 
of  course,  for  instant  e,  as  a  commission  man  might  make  a  mistake 
iis  lo  the  trend  of  the  market,  and  a  speculator  might  do  the  same 
thing.  But  if  it  were  left  haphazard,  and  a  man  did  not  specialize 
ill  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  he  disastrous.  I  think  it  would  destroy 
the  incentive  to  raise  stock,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  steady 
<^ir  as  ^satisfactory.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  GiiONXA,  Is  Swift  &.  Co.  the  only  one  of  the  big  packers 
tliar  operates  a  packing  plant  in  your  city? 

Mr.  Mlrphy,  The  only  one  of  the  so-called  Big  Five. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  witness,  before  you,  I  think,  stated  that 
Armour  operated  in  his  town.     Is  it  not  generally  understood  that 
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onlv  one  of  tiie  Big  Five  packers  will  operate  in  any  of  these  small    ] 
towns? 

Mr.  Mlrphy.  That  I  could  not  say.  At  least  I  know  nothing  about 
it  from  personal  knowledge.  Swift  &  Co.  not  only  have  a  large 
piicking  plant  there,  but  they  also  have  two  branches  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  _  ' 

Senator  CJkoxna.  But  they  are  the  only  one  of  the  Big  Five  who     ' 
operates  in  Cleveland? 

Mr.  MrRPMY.  Yes:  that  is  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  S.  MoFADTEH. 

Mr.  McFadyes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  attention  was  called  some  time  ago  to  the  Sims  bill.  No.  13331, 
and  then  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kendrick. 
So.  5305,  in  reference  to  stockyards  and  packing  houses,  and  I  came 
hei-e  to  lodge  a  protest  against  these  bills. 

Possibly  our  position  in  Pittsburgh  is  a  little  different  from  the 
position  of  the  avei-age  stockj'ards  and  packing  houses.  Our  late 
president,  Samuel  W.  Alleiion,  who  was  one  of  tile  large  live-stock 
misers  and  farmers  of  this  country,  established  stockyards  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1865,  just  after  the, Civil  War,  and  operated  those 

Sards  until  1903,  at  which  time  the  property  became  so  valuable, 
sing  in  the  i-esidential  part  of  Pittsburgh,  tliat  we  were  compelled 
to  move  to  a  place  called  Herr's  Island,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  property  which  we  are  operating  on  at  the 
present  time  is  owned  and  controlled  by  what  they  call  the  Pitts- 
burgh Joint  Stock  Yards  Co.  The  original  owners  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  Panhandle,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
('hicago  Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  all  Pennsylvania  except  the  B.  &  ().? 

Mr.  McFadyen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  even  that  is  Pennsylvania,  too. 

Mr.  McFadyen.  No.  The  property  consists  of  approximately  30 
ncres.  We  leased  this  propertv  fi-oni  the  Pittsburgh  Joint  Stofk 
Yards  Co.,  in  1914,  for  a  period  of  10  years;  with  the  privilege  of  a 
renewal  for  10  years  more,  at  a  rental  of  $107,000,  and  some  odd 
dollars,  per  vear.  In  that  lease  the  Pittsburgh  Joint  Stock  Yards 
Co.  gave  us  the  privilege  of  re-loasing  a  certain  portion  of  that  gound 
for  a  packing  house,  called  the  Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Packing  Co., 
whirh  Mr.  Allerfon  founded.  He  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  a  packing  house  located  at  a  stoclnarfls  so  as  fo  encoura^ 
shippers  of  live  sto;'k  to  come  to  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  eight  stockholdei-s  in  our  concern.  I  will  give  you  tho 
names.    The  names  of  the  stockholders  are  as  follows: 

Rhana. 

Robert  Allerton 3  iM 

.Airnps  <:.  Allerton 2.iiaii 

Kiitc  A.  .T(ilinst<nie _ _  W*i 

Willinm  V.  WilHiims__ lir; 

rhaiKu-ov  W.  ^[llrtln ,,. _  _  _  01 

.T.    S.    McKitdvod ...  ..  1i" 

<!eoi-(,v  N.  Mcnollilld _, liki 
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Now,  the  stock  that  Mr.  Armoui-  coiilrolri  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
J.  I).  Callerv.  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
ways Co.,  oi  Pittsburgh,  und  a  partner  of  Mr.  Alleitou's.  He  had 
two  brothers,  who  have  since  died— W.  V.  Caller}-  and  C.  D.  Callery, 
Mr.  Armour  negotiated  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  this  stock  and 
he  sold  it  to  him.    Our  capital  is  $1,200,000. 

Senator  Nonius.  All  paid  ? 

Mr.  McFadyen.  There  was  $600,000  paid  in. 

Senator  Norris,  And  the  balance  is  stock  dividends? 

Mr.  McFadyen.  No;  the  balance  was  put  in  property  in  the  pack- 
injr  house.  You  see  the  money  was  put  in  the  packing  house.  We 
have  a  property  value  in  the  packing  house  of  $809,000,  according  to 
our  hooks.  All  buildings  that  were  erected  for  the  packing-house 
industry  were  put  up  at  our  expense,  subie;t  to  a  depreciation  of  4 
per  cent,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Joint  Stock  Yards  Co, 

Senator  Groxxa.  How  nmch  dividend  did  you  dcclai-e  this  year? 

Mr.  McF"ai)Yex.  The  stockyards  or  the  packing  hoiirie? 

I  wish  to  mention  that  in  1914  we  segregated  the  packing  house 
from  the  stockyards  company.  Here  is  an  abstract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards,  If  yon  cnrc  to  have  me,  I 
will  read  it. 

Senator  NoRRis.  All  right. 

Mr.  McFadyen.  At  a  stockholders'  meeting,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber !^.  1914,  this  occurred: 

That  it  is  the  aense  of  tills  iiietttliig  ih-.a  tltc  ilii'<.-<-turs  of  tliis  Ltiiiitiaii.v  take 
Kucli  uctlun  !is  limy  he  nucensavy  t<>  brlug  iiUuiii  a  (Kstributioii  of  tlie  stock  of  tbe 
I'lttHliurgh  I'rovistou  &  Packing  Co.  uiuonK  the  ntockhuldRrs  of  this  coiii|iany, 
|iro  ratii,  as  soon  as  tlie  HBiiie  can  be  coDvenieutly  unil  properly  done. 

The  directors'  meeting  under  date  of  December  30, 1914 : 
Uii  motion,  tho  following  resolution  was  unanlniouBly  adopted : 
U'liereas  this  coinpuny  is  owner  of  uil  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pro- 
vision &  Piickliig  Co.,  and  the  ownership  of  such  stock,  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends by  the  Plttsburgli  Provision  &  Packing  Co.  to  this  coiupuny  and  the 
redistribution  <)f  the  same  by  tills  comxmny  among  Us  stoclUiolders  necessl- 
rates,  under  tlie  Federal  income-tax  law,  the  payment  of  a  double  tas  ;  and 
Whereas  the  stockholders  of  this  company  at  the  lust  annual  meeting  by  resolu- 
tion declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  this  company  should 
distribute  among  its  stockholders  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh   Provision  & 
Packing  Co. :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  company  so  distribute,  pro  rata,  among  Its  stockholders  of 
i-ecord  on  December  30,  1914,  the  stock  of  the  said  Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Pack- 
ing Co. ;  that  is  to  say,  by  transferring  its  stock  so  that  the  holders  of  each  two 
istiares  of  stock  In  this  company  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  one  share  of  stock 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Packing  Co. ;  and  that  the  proper  officers  of  this 
<-(ini|>any  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorlzeil  and  directed  to  take  such  action 
IIS  may  lie  necessary  to  bring  about  the  distribution  of  such  stock 
-  Senator  Norris.  Now.  tliat  resulted,  in  effect,  in  the  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  McFadten.  No;  we  let  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh 
t'nion  Stock  Yards  Co.  stand.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  auditor  general 
in  Harrisburg,  that  we  were  going  to  reduce  our  capital  stock  to 
$000,000  on  tlie  stockyards  after  the  segregation  of  the  packing  com- 
I>any,  and  he  said  it  was  not  necessary.  He  said,  "  You  may  at  some 
future  time  wish  to  increase  it";  and  so  he  suggested  that' we  lot  it 
stand. 
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Senator  Nohris.  Is  the  capital  stock  of  the  stockyards  company 
the  same  now  that  it  was  before  you  took  that  action  i 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobfis.  Then  the  stockyards  company  owned  in  its  name 
all  the  stock  of  that  other  corporation  ? 

Mr.  McFadtex.  Of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Packing  Co.  up 
until  tliis  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Weil,  how  did  that  decrease  the  income  tax? 
That  was  the  object  of  it,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  McFADTE^-.  AVell,  the  Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Packing  Co. 
would  pay  tiieir  entire  earnings  into  the  stockyards  company,  and 
the  stockyards  coinpany  would  distribute  to  the  stockholders  the 
earnings  of  the  packing  company,  they  being  the  parent  company. 

Senator  NoiiRis.  Yon  distributed  to  your  own  stockholdeiy  i 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes. 

Senator  Sorkis.  And  not  to  the  others? 

Mr.  McFadten.  They  were  all  the  same.  The  stockholders  are 
the  same  in  the  packing  house  as  they  are  in  the  stockyards  company. 
There  are  eight  stockholdei'S. 

Senator  Norhis.  Yon  made  two  corporations  instead  of  one? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  How  nmch  did  tliat  decrease  your  income  tax  i 

Mr.  McFadten.  Well,  I  imagine  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

Senator  Gronna.  Did  you  issue  any  more  stock? 

Mr.  McFadten.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gronsa.  You  just  divided  the  stock? 

Mr.  McFadten,  Just  divided  the  stock  in  the  company.- 

Jlr.  Gronna.  Wliat  was  the  profit  of  the  two  companies — or  yon 
miiy  separate  them  if  you  wimt  to — you  might  give  that. 

Mr.  JIcFadyen.  I  ha\'e  not  the  packing-house  profits,  but  the 
(lucking  house  paid  for  a  period  of  10  years  approximately  20  per 
cent;  and  the  stockyards  has  paid  as  follows; 

III  1010,  :;  per 
In  WIS  It  iNild  T 
(livldeud. 

We  were  out  of  business  in  Ifllo,  owing  to  tlie  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

In  1910  It  ]i:iii]  :•  iwv  ivnt:  in  lOlT  it  ]»iiil  10  inr  ceiil;  i'u  11)18  it  jmid  6  vet 

That  is  over  a  period  of  nine  year  about  5  per  cent. 

Senator  (ironna.  That  is  all  net? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (Jronna.  And  what  suv  the  w:igi'^  of  all  your  executive, 
officei-s  i 

Mr.  McFadykn.  Our  president,  Kobert  Alh'nton,  receives  a  salan' 
in  both  c<mipj\nios  of  ^l.-J.")(>  each,  making  if-2,'>00.  lie  clainit^  that 
!t  man  tliat  doe>^  not  attend  exclusively  to  his  burliness  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  should  not  be  paid  a^  if  he  gave  :ill  liis  time  to  the  business. 

Senator  Nomtis.  Well,  he  is  a  phi  hint  hropist.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
he  listened  to  the  testimony  liefore  this  conmiittee  he  would  demand 
an  increa>e  in  his  salarv. 
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Mr.  McFadten.  Our  vice  president  receives  $7,500;  $3,750  from 
each  company. 

Mv  ?;alary  is  $10,000  a  year.  I  have  no  salarv  in  the  packing  house 
at  ah. 

Senator  Norbis.  Now.  then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  object  to  both 
these  bills? 

Mr,  McFadten.  Absolutely, 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  le^slation  on 
the  subject? 

Mr,  McFadten,  Well,  if  legislation  could  be  brought  about  that 
is  fair  and  {uat^ — I  hove  no  objection  to  the  legislation  that  is  fair. 

Senator  Xoniiis.  "Well,  do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  any 
lefrisliition '? 

Mr,  McFadtex.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  think  so. 

.Senatdr  Gronna.  Do  you  own  your  own  refrigerator  cars! 

ifr.  McFadten.  Yes;  36. 

.Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  everything  else  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill  and  only  those  provisions  affectmg  refrigerator  cars  were 
loft,  yon  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ilcFADTEx.  Not  in  the  least. 

Senator  Gronna.  Or  if  we  leave  in  the  bill  the  question  of  di- 
vorcing or  separatine  stockyards  from  the  packing  plants? 

Mr.  McFadten.  We  are  separated  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes.    And  you  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Not  in  the  least. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  the  same  stockholders  that  own  the 
packing  plant  own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes;  but  we  are  absolutely  separated. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  identically  the  same  thing;  the  same  people 
own  it. 

Mr.  McFadten.  Yes;  we  built  up  the  buFiiness  through  years  of 
hard  work  and  efliciency. 

Senator  Nobris,  Where  do  you  get  your  stock  from  mostly? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Ohio.  Indiana.  West  Virginia,  and  some  parts  of 
Kentucky,  and  occasionally  from  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Norths,  Is  most  of  the  stock  that  is  sold  on  the  market 
slaughtered  right  there? 

Xfr.  McFadten.  No.  About  40  per  cent  is  slaughtered  there  and 
fiO  per  cent  [shipped — that  is.  to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  little 
slmiphterinp  establishments. 

Senator  Norhis.  ^Vhere  they  do  not  have  stockyards? 

Mr.  McFAftYEX.  Where  they  do  not  have  stockyards.  Take  th«» 
coal  region^;,  for  instance.  They  slaughter  their  live  stock  at  home. 
They  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  buy  live  stock,  maybe  a  mixed  load, 
and  that  is  f^hipped  to  the  coal  regions — such  places  as  Somerset, 
Dnnbar.  Morrelleville,  and  other  small  places  throughout  that  re- 
gion— and  the  butchers  there  will  slaughter  the  animals  for  their 
Iradf.  Thev  depend  upon  that  market,  and  also  they  ship  to  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  and  Washington,  They  ship  live  stock  to  those 
points  from  the  Pittsburgh  market. 

Senator  NoRRis.  And  some  to  Frederick,  Md.? 

Mr.  McFadten.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Nomas.  AVhat  is  that  plant  at  Frederick?  Do  you  happen. 
to  Jinow  who  owns  that? 
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Mr.  McFadtbn.  There  are  several  places  at  Frederick.  I  tliink 
that  is  included  in  the  Baltimore  district. 

Senator  Noehis.  Do  you  ship  any  to  the  Old  Dutch  Market? 

Mr.  McFadtbn.  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  the  name  I  may  be  able 
to  tell  you. 

Senator  Norris.  I  tan  not  now  give  you  the  name  of  the  slaughter- 
house, but  they  get  their  meat  from  Frederick,  I  think, 

Mr.  McFadyen,  There  are  15  in  the  Baltimore  district — 15  slaugh- 
terers— who  all  buy  live  stock  on  the  Pittsbureh  market. 

Senator  Norris,  Are  any  of  them  controlled  by  the  big  packers,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr,  McFadten.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Norbis.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  one  way  or  the  other, 
about  it? 

Mr.  McFadyek.  No;  I  have  not.    You  mean  of  these  in  Baltimore! 

Senator  Norris.  No  ;  I  mean  all  of  these  small  places. 

Mr.  McFaoten.  No;  I  do  not,  I  know  the  packers  do  not  control 
any  of  the  slaughterhouses  around  Pittsburgh,  We  have  several 
packing  establishments  within  a  short  distance  of  the  yards  which 
nave  been  there  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  are  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McF.\DYEN.  There  i*  William  Zoller.  Fred  Keinhman,  Dun- 
lew  Bros.,  J.  M.  Dpnholin.  and  Pittsburgh  Piovision  &  Packing  Co- 
Tb'ev  kill  from  2.000  to  6.000  head  of  hogs  a  week,  from  100  to  90() 
head  of  caltlc.    Tht-y  arc  not  controlled  by  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Those  are  all  Pittsburgh  institutions? 

Mr,  McFadte.v.  Yes. 

STATEUENT  OF  VOL.  F.  B.  ESUANDS,  TBEASUBEB  AND  GEHEBAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  ITNION  STOCK  TABDS,  COT- 
CINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Ei>MANDs,  Mr.  Chairiuan  and  gentlemen  of  the  (ommittee. 
we  operate  a  small  yard  compared  to  what  most  of  these  big  western 
nmrkets  arc.  It  is  a  yard  with  a  <'!ipital  of  a  million  and  three 
quarters.  There  art'  29C  stok holders.  Praitically  all  of  thes.'  stock- 
holders reside  in  Cin<-iniiati. 

We  have  a  number  of  sniuH  packing  lomorns.  the  largest  one  of 
whi'-li  is  llie  ('incinnati  Aliattoir  Co.  Thov  killed  last  ^car  about 
ir)0.000  ciitflc  ami  iiboul  4r)0.f)00  hogs.  Thi-'i-est  of  the  concerns  are 
very  small.     Wc  have  an  open  market. 

Senator  Norkis,  You  repri'sent  the  stor'kyards,  do  you? 

Mr,  Edmanos.  The  stockyards  company,  yes,  sir;  in  which  there 
are  l.>  <'onimi;;sion  firm-,  scllini.'  live  stock  and  there  are  3  in  the 
lnisines.s  <)f  buying  for  outside  con^'crns. 

About  CO  per  cint  of  our  receipts  are  killed  in  Cincinnati,  The 
rest  are  sbipiied  on  order.  I  have  been  around  the  stockj-ards  for 
the  l:;st  2"i  yeai-s:  and  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no 
combination  of  any  sort  in  the  buying  or  in  the  selling.  Of  coune. 
you  undcrstimd.  fiom  the  testimony  of  iheso  other  stockyards  men. 
that  the  sto:-kyards  company  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
marketing,  so  far  as  the  trading  is  concerned.  The  stockyards  com- 
pany furnishes  the  facilities  in  the  market,  they  unload  the  stock, 
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deliver  it  to  the  sales  pens,  and  after  it  is  sold  they  weigh  and  take 
care  of  it  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  buyer, 

Tiie  source  of  income  is  from  the  yardage,  the  feed_,  the  bedding, 
luul  tlie  unloading  of  cars,  and  rent  from  office  buildings. 

1  have  i-ead  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  can  not  see 
■where  either  the  producer  or  the  consuming  public  would  be  bene- 
fited by  either  bill. 

Senator  Xonms.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  need  of  any  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  subject? 

Sir.  Edmaxds.  Not  in  the  market  that  I  know  anything  about, 

Senatoi' NoRRis,  Well,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, do  you  think  that  there  ouriit  to  be  any  legislation? 

Mr.  ftiniANDs.  Xo;  Senator,  1  can  not  see  the  need  of  any  legis- 
lation at  all. 

Senator  Nokris.  Do  any  of  the  so-called  big  packers  do  business 
at  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Edmakds.  They  buy  stock  in  our  market.  For  instance,  if 
our  market  gets  a  little  low  they  come  in  and  buy  it,  through  these 
order  buyers. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  have  no  plant  there? 

Mr.  Edjiasds.  They  have  no  plant  and  no  interest  in  any  plant 
there. 

Senator  Ghon>a.  Your  plants  an-  small,  I  suppose,  compared  with 
the  Chicago  plants? 

Mr.  EDMAXD.t.  I  think  the  last  time  I  counted  up  we  had  41 
pfaiightering  establishments  in  Cincinnati.  31  of  which  had  Federal 
inspection  and  10  only  city  inspection.  That  is,  they  did  not  seel 
their  product  outside  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  all  these  slaughter- 
ers, whi'thi-r  thoy  are  lai'gii  or  small,  have  their  buyers  on  the  mar- 
ket— may  be  not  every  day,  but  to  supply  their  needs — and  none  of 
tho  big  packers  hiis  any  slaughtering  establishment  there  at  all. 

Senator  Grosna.  Would  you  consider  that  the  business  of  these 
plants  in  vour  city,  being  comparatively  small,  is  as  efficiently  con- 
ducted as  it  is  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  EnMAxns.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  it  was.  The  larger  the 
j>Iant.  I  would  say.  the  more  efficient  it  should  be.  Of  course,  the 
iibliatoir  company  does  a  good  deal  of  business,  and  it  has  done  a 
fioot!  deal  of  Government  business  in  the  last  two  years,  I  under- 
stand this  year  that  that  business  will  run  about  $30,000,000.  But 
iliitt  is  only  hearsay. 

Senator  Giionna,  Would  they,  in  your  judgment,  be  able  to  com- 
pfic  with  the  large  packers,  providing  the  large  packers  saw  fit  to 
go  into  their  market? 

M]-.  EiiirANos,  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  should  not. 
1  think  when  they  took  bids  on  the  cantonments,  they  had  three 
i-;uitojuneiits  at  one  time  that  they  were  supplying  meat  to. 

.Senator  Norkls.  Where  does  most  of  your  stock  come  from? 

Mr.  E[>MANi)s.  Ninety-two  per  cent  comes  from  a  territory  within 
ir.O  mi!e.s  of  Cincinnati- 
Senator  XoRRis.  And  a  good  deal  comes  in  on  wagons  and  trucks, 
I  presume,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  EoMANDS.  A  good  deal  of  it  does;  yes,  sir.  During  the  month 
of  January,  out  of  receipts  of  about  150,000  hogs,  we  had  somewhere 
bet^\ecn  25.000  and  30,000  hogs  that  came  in  by  truck. 
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Senator  Norris.  You  have  studied  the  question  of  slaughtering 
enough,  I  presume,  to  know  the  economy  of  slaughtertn^g  and  ship- 
ping the  carcass,  as  compared  to  shipping  the  live  stock  itself  before 
It  is  slaughtered? 

Mr.  Edmands.  I  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  that,  Senator, 
except  tliat  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally  known  or  not,  bnt 
we  liiive  quite  a  good  trade  in  our  yard,  for  instance,  from  New  York 
and  eastern  points. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  dressed  product? 

Mr.  EoMANns.  No;  the  live  product.  It  must  be  shipped  on  foot, 
because  of  tlie  great  demand  of  the  Jewish  race  in  New  York;  and 
that  meat  has  to  be  eaten  within  a  certain  time. 

Senator  Norris,  Within  72  hours,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir;  within  72  hours. 

Senator  Norris.  And  I  understand  it  has  to  be  killed  by  a  rabbi. 

Mr.  Edmands.  It  has  to  be  killed  by  a  rabbi;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  apply,  of  course,  only  to  places  where 
there  were  large  Jewish  settlements,  a  large  Jewish  population. 

Mr.  Edmands.  But,  as  I  say,  a  good  deal  of  our  product  goes  out 
on  that  kind  of  an  order. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  other  place  except  New  York  where 
that  is  done? 

Mr,  Edmands,  Not  to  any  extent  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  little 
of  it  done  in  Cincinnati,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
bill  parti culai'ly,  but  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  about  it ;  that  is, 
what  do  the  Jews  do  in  other  localities  where  they  are  not  supplied 
as  they  are  in  New  York,  how  do  thoy  get  along  for  meat! 

Mr.  Edmands.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norhis.  Is  their  religion  suspended  on  account  of  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  It  may  be  like  it  is,  I  am  told,  with  some  Ronun 
Catholics  who  guess  on  Friday,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  nnd  on  thf 
proposition  of  a  broad  econoniic  view,  it  would  be  better,  would  ii 
not.  if  we  had  a  whole  lot  of  markets,  like  you  have  in  Cincinnati 
and  like  there  are  in  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis,  and  had  the  slaugh- 
tering done  at  such  places  rather  than  have  it  confined  to  a  few  verr 
large  slaughtering  houses,  where  the  live  stock  has  to  be  shipped  such 
long  distances? 

Mr.  Edmands.  AVell.  I  would  imagine.  Senator,  that  the  countn 
would  be  big  enough  to  take  cai-e  of  quite  a  few  centei-s  like  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis. 

Senator  Nobris.  Cincinnati  used  to  be  a  much  larger  packing;- 
house  center  than  it  is  now,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Well,  we  were  years  ago:  but  last  year  we  handled 
more  stock  than  we  have  handled  any  other  venr  before. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were  goin^ 
down  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  No;  but  other  places  have  outgrown  ur.  Ther 
handle  vastiv  more  products  in  number. 

Senator  N'orris.  Thev  handle  it  on  a  little  different  scale,  do  thev 
not? 
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Mr.  Edmands.  Yes.  We  are  what  is  known  as  a  retail  mariret. 
P'or  instance,  a  buyer  will  go  into  a  peai  and  maybe  pick  out  this 
nnimal  and  that  animal  and  another  animal,  and  a  ver^  large  (jer- 
centttge  of  our  stock  is  sold  in  carload  lots.  Our  average  is  something 
less  than  three  cattle. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  in  the  westeiTi  country,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  more  sparse,  that  situation  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Senator  Nohbis.  The  point  I  am  reaching  is  this:  I  do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  brought  about,  but  whether  it  would  not  be  a  fiood 
thinjr  for  the  countiy  if  all  through  the  En  it  and  Middle  West, 
where  the  country  is  thickly  settled,  there  were  not  in  all  communi- 
ties at  len^t  two  or  three  places  like  there  are  in  certain  sections  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  markets  and  slaughtering  houses  on  a  small  scale; 
for  instance,  like  you  have  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Edmands.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be, 
I  think  they  could  be  conducted  economically. 

Senator  Nohris.  Do  you  know  whether  through  New  England  they 
liave  such  markets  as  you  have  there  through  Ohio  and  Indiana? 

Mr.  EnsrANDS.  They  have  a  market,  I  understand,  in  Boston.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it,  but  I  understand  there  is  a  market  there,  at 
Brighton,  I  think.  Of  course,  at  Jersej^  City  there  is  cjuite  a  largo 
n)aricet.  across  from  New  York.  There  is  quite  a  good-size  market  at 
Baltimore,  also  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Senator  Nobris.  Where  there  is  slau^tering  done! 

Mr.  Edjiands,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  Harrisburg.  But  there  is  at 
these  other  places. 

Senator  Nobri,^.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gronha.  I  have  not  any  questions, 

Mr.  Edmakds.  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  courtesy. 

STATEUEHT  OF  MR.  ABTHUB,  Q.  LEONAIU),  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
TTNION  STOCK  YAADS  &  TBAHSIT  CO.,  OF  CHXCAOO. 

Mr.  LEONAitD,  Mr.  Cbairnmn  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
discussing  tliis  bill  I  propose  to  place  before  you  in  a  general  way 
the  corporate  history  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co,;  then, 
in  a  general  way,  to  discus;;  the  activities  .or  functions  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  live 
stock;  and,  third  and  lastly,  the  attitude  of  the  corporation,  its  offi- 
cer.s.  and  .stockholders  toward  the  pending  legislation. 

Fii-st,  as  to  the  corporate  history  of  uie  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Tiansit  Co.:  The  live-stock  markete  and  stockyards  of  the  present 
(lay  ai-e  tlie  natural  outgi-owth  of  the  Old  World  market  day  for  fair 
held  in  neighboring  towns.  This  Old  World  method  could  not  be 
following  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  distances  were  great 
and  .settlements  spread  so  far  apart  that  regular  market  days  could 
not  be  held.  Consequently,  live-stock  markets  were  established.  One 
of  the  directors  of  this  company,  Mr.  Lafayette  Funk,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  in  former  years  regularly  drove  hia  live  stock  from  Bloom- 
infxlon  tn.  Chicago,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  and  often  to  Milwaukee,  a 
still  gi-eater  distance  of  35  miles. 
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In  the  early  sixties  there  were  several  live-stock  markets  in  Chi- 
cago Tvhere  cattle  were  sent  for  sale  and  sold.  The  condition  was 
unsatisfactory  both  to  the  producer  and  killer^  owing  to  fluctuations 
in  market  prices  between  the  various  markets  in  the  same  city  at  die 
same  time. 

Partially  to  remedy  this  condition,  and  partially  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  establishing  a  market  which  would  attract  live  stock  offered  for 
sale  from  all  the  territory  which  might  be  tributary  to  Chicago,  and 
conceiving  even  in  those  early  times  the  possibility  of  creating  the 
greatest  hve-stock  market  in  the  world,  the  railroads  then  centering 
m  Chicago  consolidated  their  various  stock  markets  into  an  organisa- 
tion called  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Chicago  and 
obtained  a  charter  for  such  stockyard  company  from  the  State.  The 
railroads  contributed  the  money  toward  the  enterprise,  owned  the 
stock,  and  elected  the  directors.  The  stockyard  company  so  incorpo- 
rated acquired  a  portion  of  its  present  property  which  was  then  far 
beyond  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  and  the  enterprise  was  started. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  to  wit,  the  ownership  by  the  railroads  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  stoclo'ard  company  and  the  election  by  the 
railroads  of  the  directors  of  the  stocltyard  company,  continued  for  » 
period  of  years,  until  the  railroads  found  it  undesirable  to  attempt 
to  operate  as  an  adjunct  to  their  railroad  systems  a  stockyardcom- 
pany,  sold  their  stock  to  outside  buyers,  and  by  the  year  1890  ceased 
to  have  any  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

As  the  result  of  such  changes,  the  stock  of  the  company  became 
widely  scattered  here,  there,  and  yonder  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  necessity  of  additional  financing  f« 
the  corporation  became  very  pressing.  The  corporation  had  alreadv 
expanded  far  beyond  the  dreamS  of  its  early  promoters.  New  capi- 
tal was  required  for  enlargements  and  betterments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  charter  of  the  company  as  fixed  in  1865  limited  the  amount 
of  bonded  indebtedness  which  the  company  could  incur.  In  order  to 
meet  this  exigency  the  stockholders  of  the  company  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  holding  company  and  of  raising  through  col- 
lateral trust  securities  issued  by  the  holding  company,  capital  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands  of  the  operating  company: 
and  this  explains  the  organization  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  CM- 
capo  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

With  money  acquired  through  the  holding  company  and  throujtii 
the  assistance  of  the  holding  company,  large  capital  expendittins 
were  made  by  the  corporation  for  additional  facilities.  improTements. 
and  betterments,  and  also  the  corporation,  together  with  the  htddinf 
company,  adopted  the  policy  of  offering  inducements  to  increase  th« 
number  of  buyers  appearing  in  the  yards;  that  is,  increa!%  the  com- 
petition for  live  stock  coming  to  the  stockyards  for  sale.  This  polin 
on  the  part  of  the  company  was  so  successful  that,  though  Congns 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  li)03,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pfaelzer  case,  prohibited  the  company  frwo 
continuing  its  policy  of  making  inducements  to  new  packing  nouses, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  yards,  however,  had  already  been  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that,  in  addition  to  the  so-called  five  big  pack- 
ers which  are  mentioned  so  frequently  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis* 
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sion,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  40  or  50  packing  houses  at 
the  present  time  doing  business  and  buying  cattle  at  the  market  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  and  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  I  desire 
to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  importance  of  the  statement  last 
made,  to  wit,  that  the  corporate  history  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
&  Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  shows  that  it  has  constantly  sought  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  buyers  at  its  market ;  that  until  Congress  pro- 
hibited it  from  so  doing  it  used  its  corporate  funds  for  that  purpose; 
that,  as  a  result  of  its  efforts  over  a  period  of  years,  there  are  now, 
in  addition  to  the  five  big  packers,  some  40  to  45  local  packers  and 

fartnerships  buying  stock  at  its  market  and  engaged  in  the  packing 
usiness,  Not  only  so,  but  the  market  furnished  by  the  stockyards 
has  been  placed  upon  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  that 
buyers  of  live  stock  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  constantly 
found  at  the  Chicago  markets  buying  live  stock,  not  only  for  pack- 
ing-house purposes,  but  also  for  feedmg  purposes. 

Second.  I  come  now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  the  functions 
or  activities  of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
live  stock  and  the  service  that  it  renders  the  producer. 

Under  its  charter  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  engaged 
in  a  number  of  activities  which  are  not  essentially  related  to  the 
handling  of  live  stock  and  in  a  number  of  activities  which  bear  a 
very  close  relation  thereto. 

Confining  myself  to  the  latter,  in  the  first  place,  the  Stock  Yards 
Co.  has  constructed,  maintains,  and  operates  a  very  large  and  com- 
modious hotel  for  the  convenience  of  the  patrons  of  the  market 
which  exists  by  reason  of  its  yards.  At  this  hotel  guests  from  all 
over  the  world  are  welcome  and  are  provided  for.  The  Stock  Yards 
Co.  also  has  erected  a  large  office  building  in  which  it  rents  offices 
to  commisison  men  and  others  doing  business  at  the  market.  These 
offices  or  rooms  are  open  to  any  tenant  with  good  standing  who 
desires  to  rent  tlie  same. 

With  respect  to  the  handling  of  live  stock:  The  railroad  com- 
panies transporting  live  stock  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
come  in  under  their  own  power  to  the  unloading  do.'ks  and  plat- 
forms established  by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago. These  cattle  trains  are  likely  to  arrive  at  any.  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  As  many  as  3,200  cars  loaded  with  inbound  live  stock 
have  been  delivered  at  these  platforms  for  unloading  in  one  day. 
The  average  train,  containing  40  cars  of  live  stock,  is  immediately 
unloaded  by  the  employees  of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  This  is  so  ex- 
peditiously done  that  it  frequently  happens  that  by  the  time  the 
railroad  company  can  switch  the  engine  drawing  the  train  in  from 
the  front  of  the  train  to  the  rear  of  the  train  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  it  out,  the  entire  train  will  be  unloaded.  To  state  it  in 
another  way,  these  trains  are  unloaded  so  expeditiously  that  on  the 
average  a  train  is  unloaded  before  the  way  bjlls  can  be  called  off. 

The  cattle  so  unloaded  are  placed  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  at  what 
are  known  as  the  unloading  chute  pens.  The  commission  men  to 
whom  they  are  consigned  bv  producers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  are  immediately  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  stock  and  of 
the  chute  pens  in  which  the  consignment  to  each  commission  man 
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has  been  placed.  The  commission  men  thereupon  visit  the  chute 
pens,  with  their  employees,  take  possession  of  the  cattle  and  place 
them  in  permanent  pens  where  they  are  kept  until  disposed  of  by  the 
commission  men  in  the  open  market, 

Outriide  of  the  service  <»f  unloading,  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cattle,  except  to  water  them,  to 
house  theui,  and,  on  order  of  commission  men  or  their  r^resenta- 
tivos,  to  feed  them  until  they  are  sold. 

The  interest  of  the  producer  is  the  interest  of  the  stockyards.  The 
two  lire  linked  together  inseparably.  At  this  very  instant  thCT  stand 
shoukler  to  slioulder  in  a.  controversy  with  the  railroads  berore  the 
Interstate  Conimer  e  Commission,  in  a  case  long  pending  there, 
wherein  the  railroads  are  Irying  to  shift  onto  the  producer  the  ex- 
pense of  unloading  the  live  sto<4r.  In  this  litigation  the  stockyards 
and  tile  producer  are  both  insisting  that  the  service  of  unloading 
should  he  paid  for  bj'  the  railroad  company  and  not  by  the  pn>- 
dncrr. 

Whatever  the  stocitysirds  louipaiiy  can  do  to  iimkc  its  market  uhtp 
attractive  to  the  producer,  common  sense  requires  it  to  do.  becan?ie  thi' 
more  cattle  that  are  shipped  to  its  market,  the  moi'c  attractive  its 
facilities  become  to  the  protliicer. 

Ahiiost  2(1  years  ago  we  reco;riiized  the  fact  that  the  high  pi"ire  "f 
land  in  the  itiddle  West  would  not  ppriiiit  the  farmers  to  profitably 
continue  along  the  old  linos  of  producing  4  or  5  year  old  steers,  ah" 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  shown.  Tlie  Infernational  Live  Stock 
Exposition  was  then  organized — not  for  profit;  no  capital  stock  or 
shares — to  give  occular  demoiisl ration  that  cattle  conld  be  fumislifl 
profitably  for  this  market  in  18  to  :tO  montlw.  which  e:iables  the  ppi- 
ducer  to  make  a  turj^over  twice  in  the  same  period  instead  of  once: 
alpo  to  whow  the  potency  of  pood  blood  in  bi"eeding  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  draft  liorses. 

We  have  encomiiged  in  every  way  the  forming  of  boys'  and  girl-' 
live-slock  Kridal  chibs  in  the  various  States  by  offering  as  a  prize  i 
trip  lo  the  Tutematioiial  Live  Stock  Exposition,  all  expenses  paid,  to 
the  championship  women  of  each  county  in  the  i-espective  Statf? 
where  they  are  organized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  what  the  stockyards  really  do  fortbf 
producer  is  to.  maintain  a  hotel  for  the  producers'  cattle  nntil  ther 
are  sold.  So  far  as  the  stockyards  company  is  concerned,  the  packff 
is  really  nothing  more  or  less  to  it  than  a  buyer  doing  business  at  tbf 
market  piovided  by  tlie  stockyards,  the  same  as  anv  other  buyer;  affi 
it  has  been  the  effoi-t  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  at  Chi- 
cago to  increase,  by  every  conceivable  means  known  to  the  law.  th* 
number  of  these  buyers.     In  this  it  has  been  successful. 

The  ITnion  Stock"  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  now  owns  wui 
operates  an  open  market  where  more  cattle  are  bought  and  sold  thin 
in  any  other  t\yo  markets  in  the  world. 

Tliird.  This  naturally  leads  me.  gentlemen,  to  discuss  the  attitihl' 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  its  cheers  ind 
stockholders,  toward  pending  legislation.  We  solemnly  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  by  those  that  confine  themselves  to  the  troth, 
to  the  extent  it  is  suggested  that  the  property  or  policy  of  the  nninn 
Stf^ck  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  dominated  or  controlled  ^ 
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the  so-called  five  large  packers,  or  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
any  one  of  the  so-called  five  large  packers,  or  of  any  combination  of 
large  or  small  packers,  to  dominate  or  control  it.  Such  suggestion  is 
wholly  without  foundation  in  fact. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  reason  or  purpose  of  tlie  pending 
legislation  and  of  those  supporting  it  is  by  means  thereof  to  strike 
directly  or  indii-ectlv  ;;t  the  packers.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  clear 
to  the  most  casual  oV  crvcr  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  if  it  should 
be  passed,  and  the  subsL'iiuent  acquisition  or  control  of  the  property 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  would  be  a  wholly  useless 
step  in  such  a  program. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  thoughtful  nuin  that  the  ownership  or 
operation  by  the  Government  of  tliese  stockyards  would  not  place  in 
the  liands  of  the  Government,  or  any  of  its  officials,  any  other  or 
gi-eator  control  over  the  packers  than  the  Government  has  to-day. 

The  (Jovernment.  by  taking  the  stockyards,  woiild  not  get  any 
<(mtn)l  directly  or  indirectly  over  the  packers.  As  lias  been  stated, 
all  tliat  the  Union  Stocli  Yiirds  &  Transit  Co.  of  Chicago  does  with 
if-^pcvt  to  live  stoi'k  is  to  feed  and  liouse  the  cattle  which  are  sent'to 
its  market  from  all  over  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  they 
iiit'  Kold  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  That  is  its  only 
function.  With  respect  to  such  function,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
(lie  packer  who  furnishes  the  facility  so  long  as  the  facility  is  fur- 
nished. 

In  this  connection,  tliis  company  begs  leave  to  ask  this  committee 
that  if.  in  spite  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  statement,,  the  com- 
mittee sliouid  feel  that  the  ownership  of  a  negligible  percentage  of 
the  stock  by  Mr.  Armour  in  a  liolaing  company  which  owns  the 
stock  of  the  operating  company  is  objectionaole,  then  why  not  by 
!nw  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  be  jointly  and  simultaneoush 
interested  in  a  stockyards  company  or  the  shares  of  a  stockyards 
company  owning  stockyards  and  a  packing  house  doing  business  at 
its  market?  Wnile  this  company,  its  officials  and  stockholders,  do 
believe  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  legislation,  so  far  as  this 
company  is  concerned,  nevertheless,  they  respectfully  submit  to  the 
committee  that  such  legislation  would  be  far  better  for  the  country 
than  for  the  Government  either  to  take  the  property  of  the  company 
or  to  regulate  it  so  as  to  destroy  independence  and  stifle  the  initiative 
of  its  officers.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  or  control  by 
the  Government  of  the  stockyai-ds  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  tlu'  packci-s  :-o  long  as  a  market  was  furnished  for  the  sale  of 
live  f^UK'k.  the  Union  Stovk  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Chicago,  its  offi- 
cers and  stockholders,  upon  (he  question  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  Government  of  its  stockyards,  respectfully  make 
the  following  statement; 

First.  .Vs  citizens  of  this  country,  tliey  would  greatly  regret  the 
c-ntrancc  by  tiie  (iovernuient  into  this  additional  field  of  commercial 
:utivi(y.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  objection- 
able, not  only  for  political  reasons,  which  are  self-evident,  but  also 
liecnuse  it  destroy.')  initiative,  impairs  efficiency,  induces  rigidity  in 
operation  where  there  should  be  the  greatest  of  flexibilitv  and  in- 
creases costs.  Not  only  so,  but  if  the  Government  should  take  the 
stockyards,  it  would  find  iteself  a  malestrom  of  n  triangular  fight. 
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wherein  the  producer  ivas  clamoring  for  higher  prices,  the  wage- 
earner  for  higher  wages,  and  the  consumer  for  lower  prices.  How 
the  Goyeramont.  which  would  then  bo  responsible  for  both  costs 
and  prices,  could  meet  these  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  de- 
mands, passes  human  comprehension. 

Second.  As  I  have  said,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  this  company, 
its  officers  and  stockholders,  are  opposed  to  this  legislation.  But  as 
private  owners,  seeking  their  best  advantage,  irrespective  of  the 
welfare  of  the  coimtry  at  large,  this  company  wouIq  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Government  pay  them  the  fair  value  of  their  property, 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  such  pay- 
ment and  to  retire  from  this  field  of  business. 

For  many  years  the  earnings  of  this  property  were  poured  back 
into  the  property.  Not  only  so,  but  the  property  has  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value. 

If,  instead  of  making  capital  disbursements  out  of  the  surphis  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  following  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  a 
conservative  financial  policy,  the  company  had  capitalized  all  of  its 
capital  disbursements — had  taken  into  its  capital  account  the  in- 
creased value  of  its  property,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  fad  in  financing 
prosperous  concerns — the  rate  of  dividends  which  could  be  paid  upon 
such  capitalization  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  would  be 
exceedingly  small. 

Tliird.  While,  as  has  been  said,  the  company  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Government  take  its  property  and  pay  for  it,  yet,  its  officers  and 
stockholders  protest  against  the  passage  of  any  leipslation  which 
will  still  fuvlher  subject  them  to  regulations  established  by  public 
officials  who  have  none  of  the  interests  of  owners,  and  none  of  the 
responsibilities  of  ownei-ship.  They  respectfully  insist  that  if  the 
Government  proposes  to  assert  the  privilege  of  owners  over  their 
property,  the  Government  should,  in  fact,  become  the  owner  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  one.  It  should  not  make  it  impossible 
for  the  real  owner  to  exercise  the  rights  of  an  owner.  They  protest 
against  having  tlieir  business  squeezed  dryj  as  they  believe  to  have 
been  the  case  with  great  public  utilities  within  the  past  few  years. 
They  respectfully  assert  that  they  have  always  managed  their  busi- 
ness with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  public ;  that  they  have  fur- 
nished a  gi'cat  facility  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  which  has 
been  and  is  open  to  the  entire  world,  and  is  the  largest  facility  of  its 
kind  in  e-^istence ;  that  their  management  has  given  cause  for  little,  if 
any,  public  criticism. 

Irrespective  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  made  ncainst  the 
packers,  as  to  which  this  company  expresses  no  opinion,  ancT irrespec- 
tive of  the  sources  from  which  puch  charges  emanated,  or  the  merits 
or  demerits  thereof,  this  company  respectfully  assorts  that  it  is  not 
responsible  therefor;  that  this  company  has  a  clean  record  of  mon 
than  .10  Tears  of  service,  which  has,  in  the  main,  been  satisfactorr  to 
those  who  have  been  making  use  of  its  facilities.  It  is  neither  just 
nor  fair,  irivspective  of  its  political  dcsirabilty,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  Tinted  LStafes  should  attempt  to  deprive  the  company  and  its 
stockholdei's  of  their  property. 

Senator  Norris.  Wiat  was  the  idea  of  organizing  this  holding 
company  in  New  Jersey? 

ilr.  Leonard.  It  was  to  get  additional  capitaL 
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Senator  Nobris.  I  know;  but  why  did  you  not  orsanize  it  in 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Senator,  that  was  before  my  time.  I  have  been  there 
20  years,  and  it  was  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Mr,  Shaw.  I  can  answer  that  question  later  on,  if  you  care  to  have 
it  answered. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Mr.  Shaw  is  oneof  our  directors  and  will  answer 
that  question. 

Senator  Nohrib.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Leonard.  $13,500,000. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  of  the  holding  company! 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  of  the  operating  company. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  the  holding  company ! 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  the  capital  stodc  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. 

Senator  Korhib.  What  is  your  position! 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  am  president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  operating  company. 

Senator  Norris.  Wnat  is  the  difference  between  the  operating 
company  and  the  holding  company! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Tho  only  difference  is  that  the  operating  company 
is  a  producer  and  turns  its  profits  over  to  the  holding  company. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  holding  company  in  turn  turns  its  profits 
aver  to  the  other  company! 

Mr.  Leonard,  To  whom  it  may  concern. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  another  one  below  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Leonard.  The  main  company!  I  will  say  the  first  time  I 
beard  of  that  was  when  I  heard  of  Mr.  Heney's  revelation. 

Senator  Norris.  So  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that! 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  it  is  beyond  me. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  profits! 

Mr.  Leonard.. Of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.F 

Senator  Norris.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  8.4  per  cent  we  pay. 

Senator  Norris.  On  what! 

Mr.  Leonard.  On  $13,500,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  that  stock  is  composed,  what  it 
represents  in  the  way  of  payment  in  cash  and  stock  dividends! 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  understood  it  was  all  paid  in  in  cash  from  time  to 
time. 

Senator  Norrib,  This  is  the  largest  stock  market  in  the  world,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  I  asked  the  other  wit- 
ness, an  economic  question.  It  may  be  beneficial  some  time  for  legis- 
lation. Would  it  be  better  for  all  the  people  gencrnlly  if,  instead  of 
having  such  a  large  market  in  Chicago  and  hauling  the  stock  so  far, 
there  were  other  markets  and  slaughterhouses  in  smaller  places? 

Mr,  Leonard.  Evidently  not.    In  our  endeavor  to  increase  compe- 


tition at  the  yards,  and  increase  the  buying  power  there,  I  have  sent 
men  clown  over  the  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
£  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie  road,  those  roada 
running  east  from  Buffalo,  where  there  is  a  density  of  population, 
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and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  butchers  in  the  Tarioos  towns  to 
chib  together  and  get  a  carload  of  stuff  and  slaughter  it  themselvee. 
We  were  quite  successful  in  that  for  the  time  being,  until  they  fonitd 
that  they  could  do  better  b^  buying  otherwise,  apparently,  and  that 
has  sloii;;li(>d  off  to  h  certain  extent;  I  do  not  know  to  what  per- 
centage. 

Senator  Norris.  That  leads  me  to  this  question,  I  do  not  knov 
whether  you  know  anything  about  it,  but  do  yoii  know  why  it 
sloughed  off! 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  sloughed  off.  In  Schenec- 
tady that  continual  competition  fi-om  our  friends  in  Cleveland  and 
Indianapolis  has  taken  some  of  that  trade  from  us.  During  our  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  1914  and  1015  we  lost  considerable  buying 
power  in  the  East  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  heard  the  claim,  I  suppose,  that  the  sft- 
called  big  packers,  and  maybe  the-  smaller  ones  in  a  less  deeree,  pre- 
vent the  slaughtering  in  various  localities  hy  butchers,  uaaerselting 
them  i£  they  go  into  the  business,  and  i-eally  coercing  them  into  buy- 
ing their  slaughtered  stock  of  these  large  packers. 

Mr,  Leonard.  I  have  heard  that  statement. 

Senator  Norris,  Do  you  know  anything  about  it! 

Mr.  Leonard.  No ;  I  would  not  know  about  that.  I  have  too  much 
to  do  to  attend  to  my  own  biijiiness.  But  I  have  a  summer  home  at 
Gloucester.  Mass.  There  they  kill  in  the  cold  weather.  During  the 
hot  weather  they  do  not.  And  yet  Swift  lias  a  branch  house  there; 
a  cold-storage  place. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  the  pmliers  deny  that  they  do  that 
now. 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  just  a  personal  experience  because  iif  ray 
residence  there. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  been  told  by  local  butchers  in  the  town 
where  I  live — although  I  think  they  slaughter  some  right  ijiere— 
that  that  was  attempted.  I  have  been  told  by  men  who  claimed  to 
me  that  they  were  driven  out  of  business  by  that  kind  of  procedure, 
nnd  that  after  they  got  them  out  the  price  went  up. 

Air.  Leonard.  I  rather  felt  that.  There  is  a  facility,  you  know,  of 
tniiisportation  in  the  dressed  beef  that  they  want.  There  is  a  ce^ 
tain  lot  of  cow  beef  taken,  something  of  that  sort.  I  have  heard  soine 
buyers  making  that  statement,  buyers  on  the  market  from  Boston. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  economic  pi()position  to  concentrate  at  the  larger 
centers  as  they  have  been  doing. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  economy  to  ship  thit 
stock  ready  for  slaughter  from,  let  us  say,  Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  to  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  be  more  economical  to  do  that  than  it 
would  be  to  ship  it  to  Sioux  City  and  slaughter  it  there  and  send  the 
dressed  carcass  whever  you  wanted  it! 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  am  rather  biased  on  that.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  a  fair  answer  to  make  to  that  question. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Chicago! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  offer  the  best  results  in 
the  world  for  the  producer  right  in  Chicaga 
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Senator  Norris.  You  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage  in 
shipping  live  stock  great  distances. 

Mr.  Leonahd.  Yes,  sir.  And  stock  has  been  shipped  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  in  California,  to  Chicago  and  shipped  to  Kansas  City 
also.    We  have  large  shipments  from  Canada. 

Senator  Xohris.  The  question  I  want  to  reach  is  whether  it  would 
be  economic,  taking  the  whole  country  into  consideration,  for  a  large 
number  of  packing  establishments  to  be  located  nearer  the  source 
of  supply  so  that  the  shipment  could  be  made  in  refrigerator  cars 
instead  of  shipping  the  live  stockl 

Mr,  Leonard.  Tneoreticully  one  would  suppose  that  that  would  be 
true,  but  practically  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  true,  Senator. 
Overhead  is  a  fearful  old  slave  driver — overhead  charges  and  ex- 
penses. 

Senator  Norris.  What  one  of  the  big  packers  owns  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards,  or  the  stock — do  you  know! 

Mr.  Leoi^ard.  None  of  them,  Mr.  Heney,  in  this  Maine  corpora- 
tion, showed  that  Mr.  Armour  had  a  19  per  cent  holding  in  it,  and 
that  orgiinizatioii,  from  Mr.  Ileney's  statement,  was  organized  in 
1914.  So  prior  to  that  no  Chicago  packer  had  any  interest  in  it,  and 
from  that  time  until  I  heard  Mr.  Heney's  statement  I  would  have 
made  oath  that  no  Chicago  packer  had  any  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Nobris,  This  ownership,  as  I  understand  it,  was  covered 
up,  it  was  not  known,  until  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
conipany  1 

Mr.  IIbonard.  Twenty  years.  I  have  last  year's  receipts.  I  would 
like  to  road  those- 

Seuiifor  Norris.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Leoxaro.  17,779.435  head. 
Senatjor  Norris.  All  kinds? 

Mr.  Leoxard.  Received  in  309,136  carloads,  and  we  shipped  out 
3.288,440  head  in  62.265  carloads. 

Senator  Norris,  Where  did  you  ship  them  to  mostly? 
Mr.  Ljbnard,  East. 
Senator  Norris.  Mostly  east? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Principally;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  To  be  slaughtered  in  eastern  slaughtering  houses? 
Mr.  Leonard.  There  would  be  stock  sent  down  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
which  is  sold  out  as  feeders  and  redistributed  to  places. 

Senator  Norris.  Wlmt  stock  that  conies  in  ^  you  get  in  from 
Peunsylvania? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None. 

Somitor  Norris.  Do  you  get  any  from  New  England? 
Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  On  the  west  side  you  get  it  as  far  as  from  the 
Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Leonard.  From  the  Imperial  Valley, 

Senator  Norris.  You  get  lots  of  it  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 
Mr-  Leonard.  Oh,  yes;  and  sheep  from  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, 
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Senator  Nobhis.  What  per  cent,  if  you  know,  in  a  rough  way,  of 
the  stock  that  is  handled  on  your  market  comes  from  the  "West  ts 
compared  with  the  Easti 

Mr.  Leonard.  Koughly,  I  should  say  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Norms.  Why  is  that?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yon  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  shipments  coming  from  the  East? 

Mr.  Leonahd,  No;  because  the  East  is  dotted  with  these 'small  mar- 
kets, Pittsburgh  and  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 
The  trend  was  westward,  you  Know.  Albany  was  the  great  market 
in  the  early  days. 

Senator  Norris.  But  the  West  is  dotted  all  over  with  similar  ea- 
tablishments — all  along  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Pacific  coast  has 
them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  But  I  say  the  trend  is  west.  Of  course,  Chicago 
is  in  the  center  of  the  corB  belt. 

Senator  Nohris.  Why  would  they  not  he  shipped  from  the  East  to 
that  same  com  belt  and  fed? 

Mr.  Leonard,  Because  they  ship  that  stuff  into  these  other  little 
markets.  Take  Michigan,  where  we  have  had  sheep  out  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  train  service  is  such  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  go 
to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  than  it  is  to  go  to  Chicago.  They  make  a 
better  connection.  The  other  train  service  goes  down  and  drains  Uw 
natural  drainage. 

Senator  Norris.  In  shipping  from  the  West  these  shippers  sUp 
right  by  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  and 
such  places  as  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  do  that  because  they  consider  they  haw 
some  advantage  in  Chicago  over  those  markets! 

Mr,  Leonard,  Because  they  do  have  the  advantage.  The  dollar 
talks. 

Senator  Norris,  Would  they  not  have  the  same  advantage  over 
the  eastern  markets! 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  competition  in  Chicago  is  greater  than  it  is  at 
the  western  market.  The  absorption  of  stuff  at  the  large  center  of 
population  has  much  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  but  would  not  that  same  argument  apply  to 
shipments  that  should  come  from  the  East!  Competition  is  preater 
in  Chicago  than  it  is  in  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  or  Cincinnati,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Leonard.  No.  They  have  fheir  ]o-al  populations  aroond 
them  that  lake  much  of  th  ir  stuff.  Just  as  Pittsburgh  sends  its  lire 
stock  down  into  the  coal  valley,  where  they  slaughter  it  locally,  and 
Cincinnati  has  iin  advant.Tse  huying  there  locally.  You  can  see 
that  the  population  cast  of  Buffalo  and  Omaha  is  much  denser  than 
it  is  to  the  west. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  There  is  stock  raised  all  through  that 
country, 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  not  raised  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  mora 
of  a  grain  growing  country. 

Senator  Norris.  The  packers  ship  their  product  into  that  country. 

Mr,  Leonard.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  As  well  as  into  the  western  country? 
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Mr.  Leonard,  Yes.  It  is  like  the  Texas  man,  on  the  ranch  has  no 
milk,  but  hiis  a  thousand  cows. 

Senator  Norris,  So  that,  so  far  as  the  packing  business  is  con- 
cerned, they  get  their  supply  from  the  Weqt? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nokris.  And  they  ship  it  both  west  and  east  as  a  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  just  as  I  stated  in  the  report  there,  at  least  it 
is  my  own  opinion  in  a  modified  ■way,  that  the  high  price  of  lands 
to  the  east  of  us — the  price  of  land,  I  think,  is  perhaps  higher  in 
Nebraska  or  Iowa. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Do  you  not  think  it  is  in  Ohio? 

Senator  Norris.  No. 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  northern  Indiana  it  is  not,  because  there  is 
nothing  of  any  great  import  raised  there. 

Senator  Norris,  The  price  of  land  is  lower  in  New  York  than  it 
is  in  Iowa, 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  is  nothing  raised  there.  Although  there  is 
a  very  interesting  experiment  right  along  these  lines  going  on  at 
Millbrook,  N.  Y,,  in  old  Dutchess  County,  which  was  formerly  a 
grazing  county,  and  went  out  of  the  grazing  as  the  West  took  it  up, 
could  not  compete  with  the  free  grass  of  the  West,  and  they  are 
putting  steers  on,  and  have  them  now  on  and  feeding  in  Dutchess 
County,  where  they  bought  the  land  for  $40  an  acre,  and  are  doing  it 
guocessfully,  and  making  good  money  out  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  the  reason  the  stock  come  through  all 
those  western  yards  to  Chicago  is  because  there  is  more  competition 
in  Chicago? 

Mr,  Leonard.  I  think  there  is  more  competition  because  there  is 
a  greater  demand  for  stock  in  Chicago  than  there  is  at  the  local 
mnrkets. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  more  competition  in  the  Chicago  market 
than  there  is  in  Sioux  City  or  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  or  any  of 
those  places? 

2Vrr.  IjEonard.  We  hare  50  packing  hoiises  there  that  are  much 
larffcr. 

Scnjitor  Norris.  It  is  claimed  that  the  packers  are  interested  in 
havinp  Chicago  as  thi"  largest  place.. 

Mr,  Leonard.  I  wish  thnt  were  true. 
.  Senator  Norris.  And   that  they   try  to   prevent   competition   in 
tliesc  western  places. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  wish  that  were  true. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Jfr.  Leonard.  Because  we  have  to  go  out  and  endeavor  to  pull  it 
through  Kansas  Citv  and  Omaha  and  St.  Paul. 

S -nafor  Norris.  t  can  see  how  you  would  be  interested  in  doing 
that,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certainly  a  loss  to  ship  a  lot  of 
cattle  from  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City  to  Chicago,  and  then  ship 
the  meat  back  to  Sioux  City  to  be  sold. " 

Mr.  Leonard.  Do  you  think  that  is  being  done! 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  not! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be, 
where  Sioux  City  has  the  market. 
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Senator  Norris.  Where  do  the  packers  sell  their  meat  that  goes 
West?  And  in  a  smaller  way  the  siime  question  would  apply  to 
Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  imagine  that  they  send  their  meat — the  Texa-i 
stuff,  for  instance — from  Fort  Worth.  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
fttn  not  in  the  packing  end,  and  do  not  really  know  the  packing  end. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  greatest  economy,  for  the  consumer,  particu- 
larly, would  be  to  lessen  the  freight  charges  just  as  much  as  possible, 
both  on  the  live  product  and  the  finished  product,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Norrjs,  Unless  there  is  some  advantage  in  shipping  it  to 
tliPKe  large  centpi-s.  and  having  it  slaughtered  in  the  large  places. 
It  would  give  the  consumer  a  cheaper  product,  finished,  if  it  were 
slaughtered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  phice  whei-e  it  wiis  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Lkonard.  That  advantage.  I  think.  Senator,  is  offset  by  the 
decrease  in  overhead  expenses. 

Senator  Norrih.  The  fi-cight  on  a  carload  of  stock  fi-om  western 
Nebraska  to  Chicago,  or  even  to  Omaha,  and  the  freight  on  the  fin- 
ishe<l  product  back  again,  is  quite  a  big  item. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  should  think  it  would  be.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  detail  of  that. 

Senator  Nohris.  I  am  not,  eitlier. 

Mr.  Leonard.  But^  at  the  same  time,  when  you  take  a  number  of 
small  going  concerns  as  a  business  proposition,  and  you  can  con- 
solidate them,  you  make  a  very  large  dent  in  the  expenses. 

Senator  Nokris.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Geonna.  The  so-called  five  large  packers  have  some  stod 
in  the  stockj-ards.  also,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  To  my  knowledge  none  of  them  have  any  stock  in 
the  stockyards,  and  the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  any  one  having 
any  stock  is  Mr.  Ogden  Armour  in  this  holding  company  in  Maiiw. 
and  that  knowledge  is  derived  fiom  the  hearings  here — the  Fedenl 
Trade  Commission  hearings. 

Senator  Groxna.  Do  the  ownei-s  of  the  banks  in  Chicago  hoH 
stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards? 

Mr,  Leonard.  All  of  the  stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  is  heU 
by  the  Jersey  company — this  holding  company  in  New  Jersey.  Sol 
have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  Groxna.  You  elect  your  officers  at  certain  stntetl  tiitus, 
do  yon  not  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Grokna.  And  you  have  some  knowledge  as  to  who  the 
stockholdeis  are?  There  must  be  some  one  there  to  vote  that  stock 
when  you  have  that  election  of  officers? 

Mr,  Leonard.  The  proxies  come  from  the  Jersey  comi>aiiy  and  tbet 
vote  the  proxies  and  elect  the  officers. 

Senator  N'orhis.  Yon  do  not  know  who  the  stockhoUIei-s  are  even' 

Mr.  Leonard.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  then? 

Mr.  SiiAw.  I  can  answer  that  a  little  bit  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there  is  no  desire  oi 
my  part  to  hide  anything,  or  not  answer  any  questions,  but  I  really 
do  not  know. 
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.Seiiiitor  (iRONNA,  I  am  vpry  much  interested  in  knowing  that  you 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yt's,  sir. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Tliere  are  three  classes  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion bcfniv  us — the  packer,  the  shipper,  and  ultimately  the  ones  that 
are  mostly  interested,  the  consmning  public.  Of  course  the  shipper 
is  just  iis  much  interested  in  the  stockyards  as  the  packer,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Lkoxari).  To  my  mind,  the  producer,  if  I  may  use  the  term 
" producer "'  ■ah  siiiionymous  with  shipper — or  would  you  prefer 
"shipper"? 

Senator  Groxka.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  try  to  deal  with  the  producer,  as  we  term  him. 
The  producer,  as  I  feel  it,  is  more  interested  in  the  yard  proposition 
than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  say  you  arc  president  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  dictate,  of  course,  the  general  policy  of  how 
business  is  to  be  done? 

Mr,  Leonard,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  have  been  complaints,  have  there  not, 
that  certain  corporations  have  been  shown  favors — that  the  so-called 
smaller  ones  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as  location  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  Chicago? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  has  never  come  to  your  attention? 

Sir.  Leonard,  ^'ou  mean  that  there  has  been  complaint  that  some 
small  packer  ha«  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  Stock 
Yards  Co.? 

Senator  Gronna,  I  mean  the  buyers.  Of  course  these  packers 
have  buyers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.    The  small  buyers,  you  mean? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  NoRins,  I  think  Senator  Gronna  has  reference  to  the  com- 
mission men;  did  you  not.  Senator? 

Senator  Gronna.  Swift  &  Co.  have  buyers? 

Mr,  Leonard.  The  biiyers  on  the  market. 

Senator  Norris.  That  that  was  one  way  of  punishing  the  coro- 
mis'iinn  men  if  they  were  not  frood? 

Mr.  Leonaud,  Oh.  no.  You.  see.  there  are  500  commission  men 
there  in  the  jnn]^ — T  mean  members  of  the  exchange.  There  arti 
.500  nicmbiTs  of  the  live  stock  exchange,  and  there  are  500  members 
of  the  traders*  exchange,  and  those  are  the  keene.st-minded  business 
men  in  this  wide  world. 

Senator  Gronna.  With  reference  to  these  commission  men — how 
are  they  allncated? 

Mr.  Leonard.  May  I  just  finish  this  statement? 

Senator  Gronna,  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  want  to  say  that  if  one  of  them  makes  a  bad  sale, 
in  pomo  mysterious  way  the  owner  of  that  stock  is  fully  aware  of  it, 
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and  you  have  999  men  waiting  for  the  other  man's  bosineas,  pkj- 
ing  it. 

Senator  Ghonna.  My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  comnm- 
sion  men.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  from  the  commission 
men  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  as  a  discrimination,  no,  sir;  we  have  nevw 
had  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  whatever! 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  have  had  complaints  that  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient room  to  transact  their  particular  line  of  business.  Bat  thit 
would  come  from  the  very  large  commission  firms  at  seascoial  times 
of  the  year,  we  will  put  it. 

Senator  Gbonna,  But  you  have  had  no  complaint  from  men,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  do  business  with  the  packers  in  a  way  eith^* 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  to  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir.  The  big  packers  have  no  more  control  over 
the  yards  than  you  have;  and  I  never  met  you  before. 

Senator  Gronna,  You  have  given  a  statement,  I  believe,  as  to  the 
profits  of  your  stockyards? 

Mr.  Leokard.  No.  I  gave  that  orally.  I  made  tlie  statement  thit 
it  was  8.4  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  what  you  distributed  as  a  dividend! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  did  you  pass  to  surplus? 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  has  been  very  little  passed  to  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much?    Can  you  give  it! 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  that  offhand.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  would  have  that. 

Senator  Gronna,  How  does  your  profit  for  the  last  two  years  com- 
pare with  the  profits  for  the  preceding  four  or  five  years! 

Mr.  Leonard.  This  last  year's  pi-onts,  I  am  afraid,  are  disappear- 
ing very  rapidly.  Our  expenses  with  regard  to  labor  have  aunost 
doubled,  Tney  were  awarded  an  increase  of  about  70  per  cent  br 
Judge  Algschuler,  and  the  overtime  has  further  increased  that  until 
it  is  about  a  hundred  per  cent  over  what  it  was  a  vear  preceding. 
There  is  now  pending  before  Judge  Algschuler  a  further  demand  for 
an  increase,  and  that  would  put  it  up  somewhere  around  130  per  cent 
over  two  years  ago.  So  that  when  I  left  our  year's  account  was  not 
made  up,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  $75,000  over  dividends  and  vet 
we  have  had  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  yards. 

Senator  Gkonna.  You  have  not  been  permitted,  then,  to  raise  your 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  we  raised  charges  5  cents  on  cattle,  iromH 
to  30  cents,  and  in  spite  of  that 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  New  Jersey 
company,  or  who  they  ai-e,  except  what  you  have  heard  here  in  testi- 
mony! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  elected,  then,  by  somebody  you  do  not 
know  who! 

Mr,  Leonard.  Mr.  Prince  is  one  of  the  directors,  and  he  is  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Jersey  company. 

Senator  NoRRis.  Who  is  Mr.  Prince! 
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Mr.  Leonard.  He  is  a  resident  of  Boston.    Mr.  F,  H.  Prince, 

Senator  Kobris.  He  does  not  show  up  in  Chicago  much,  does  hel 

Mr.  Leonard,  No, 

Senator  Norbis.  You  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  elects  you  as 
president? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Except  the  proxies. 

Senator  Noeris,  Except  the  proxies  that  you  see?' 

Mr.  Leonard,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  salary  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Leonard.  $10,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  amount  is  for  all 
the  executive  oflScers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  chairman  of  the  board  gets  $10,000,  and  the 
general  manager  gets  $7,500;  no  extravagant  salaries. 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  that  seems  very  reasonable.  You  do  not 
happen  to  remember  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Of  executive  salaries? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  I  do  not.  That  is  about  all  the  executives  we 
have,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  myself,  and  the  general  manager. 
And  then  it  goes  on  down.  There  is  a  general  superintendent,  who 
gets  $5,000.    That  would  comprise  executives  of  the  yards  company. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  to  the  general  policy  of  the  stockyards,  is  that 
left  to  this  board  altogether? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Or  do  you  confer  with  other  men? 

Mr,  Leonard,  No,  sir.  It  is  practically  in  the  yards  at  all  times, 
except  that  Mr,  Spoor  and  I  confer. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  not  at  times  confer  with  Mr.  Prince? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis,  Mr.  Prince  is  in  Boston. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  gets  to  Chicago  occasionally,  I  suppose, 

Mr,  Leonard.  Very  rarely. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  you,  being  the 
president  of  ns  big  a  corporation  as  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  should 
not  be  familiar  with  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Leonard,  I  have  tried  to  explain  it.  The  stock  is  all  held  by 
this  Jersey  company,  which  has  its  office  in  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Gbonna,  That  holding  company? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  holding  company;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  can  see  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Lfx)Xard.  You  can  see  how  that  goes  very  readily,  the  proxies 
come  in  for  voting,  and  they  are  properly  voted,  and  we  conduct  the 
business,  I  suppose,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  men. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  stock  have  you  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  have 
nny  stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards? 

Mr,  Leonard.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  that  in  reality  you  are  what  you  would 
call 

Mr.  Leonard,  Hired  men. 

Senator  Gronna,  Hired  men? 

Mr.  Leonard,  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Oronna.  By  this  holding  company! 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  sir.  Mr.  Chnirman,  Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  our 
iionrd  of  <lirectors.  If  tlieip  lue  any  questions  you  fee]  j'ou  want  to 
iiHk  him.  he  will  be  plad  to  testify, 

Senatfir  Noitms,  Unless  Air.  Siunv  ivtnits  to  be  hojiid.  we  do  m" 
<;ii-e  to  jMit  him  on  the  stand, 

STATEMENT  OP  UR.  I.  I.  SEEEIHS,  OF  ST.  PAITL,  MINN.,  REFB£- 
SENTING  THE  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

rienatdi-  Xohuis.  You  i-epresent  tlic  commission  men? 
Air.  Seekin.1.  Yes.  sir.    I  am  a  member  of  the  live  stock  exchange. 
itml  ill  the  live  stock  and  commission  biisines.s. 

The  exchange  wishes  to  pi-otest  against  this  pi-opo=:pd  bill  on  tlie 
Eioiinil  that  oiir  business  at  the  present  time  is  imder  splendid  mnn- 
iifTcment  by  the  Stock  Yard  Co.  I  have  been  there  something  over 
twenty  years  in  bii.siness,  and  we  started  when  the  yards  were  new 
;iiu!  i)u<  riy  inanajred,  and  they  have  been  fixed  up  and  conducted  in  , 
;i  iuanner  that  is  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  both  the  shipper  J 
and  producer,  and.  so  far  as  the  ownership  is  concerne«l  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  packers,  it  is  a  matter  that  never  particularly  recurs  or 
come-  to  our  minds,  as  to  who  is  the  owner  as  long  as  we  get  the 
service.  It  is  service  that  we  are  always  clamoring  for,  and  in  the 
milliner  of  manaprement.  if  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  feed  fumi^ed,  the  process  of  furnishing  it,  and  so  on.  we  st 
once  take  it  up  with  our  president  or  his  underman,  and  we  readilt 
receive  release.  There  are  at  times  certain  mizups  that  occur  in 
the  yarding  of  cattle,  A  claim  can  be  readily  adjusted  as  soon  as  you 
can  produce  the  evidence  that  a  certain  error  has  occurred. 

A^'e  know  fo  whom  to  go.  There  is  no  red  tape  about  it.  It  t 
'imply  getting  on  record  that  some  mistake  has  oeen  made  by  the 
men  of  the  Stuck  Yards  Co.,  and  we  have  found  the  management  of 
the  Yards  Co.  at  all  times  ready  to  adjust  those  difficulties.  We  knoT 
now  where  we  stand.  We  feel  confident  of  the  future,  and  the  rapiil 
progress  of  the  live-stock  business  of  the  Northwest  has  been  well 
taken  cnrc  of  by  those  who  are  at  present  managing  the  yards.  Witii 
that  thought  in  mind,  and  with  no  particular  ax  to  grind,  we  dis- 
ii|)prove  of  the  passage  of  the  bills  in  question. 

T  have  noticed  that  this  has  been  a  packers'  meeting.  It  is  almost 
out  of  order,  perhajis.  for  one  who  is  a  middleman,  as  wc  often  refer 
to  them,  to  come  before  this  body  in  the  manner,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
coming. 

Senator  (iitoxNA.  You  say  }<)»  represent  a  commission  firm? 

i[r.  Skkkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gkonn.v.  This  bill  would  not  affect  the  commission  men. 
would  it? 

Mr.  Sekkins.  It  will  affect  the  commission  firms  inasmuch  as  ii 
injures  the  interests  to  whom  we  look  for  the  usage  and  handling  of 
the  business  we  represent.  I  am  not  talking  for  the  interest  of  the 
packers. 

Senator  Gko-nna.  But  you  say  it  will  injure  these  interests! 

Mr.  Skkkins.  I  i-efor  to  the  producer  and  the  shipper.  We  knrnr 
where  they  are  now.    They  are  properly  handled,  in  onr  experienre 
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there.  I  can  not  speak  for  other  yards.  They  are  nicely  taken  care 
of,  and  1  hear  of  no  particular  complaints,  and  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  well  handled  and  well  pleased,  and  matters  are  running 
smoothly  under  the  present  management.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
would  be  imder  the  proposed  management.  We  feel  lite  protesting 
aguinst  the  step. 

Senator  Ghonna,  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  the  commission 
men  whether  they  were  under  Government  control  or  private  contro'? 
The  producer  would  still  have  to  ship  his  stock  to  these  markets,  and 
I  take  it  that  your  business  would  be  just  the  same.  In  what  way 
conid  it  interfere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Seekins.  Anything  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  raising 
of  live  stock,  or  make  it  more  diflncult  for  him  to  market,  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  business. 

Senator  Gronxa.  It  is  presumed  that  this  would  help— — ■ 

Mr.  Seekins.  By  some. 

Senator  Gronna.  By  some. 

Senator  Groxxa  (continuing).  The  producers.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  would,  but  it  has  been  argued  that  it  would  help  the  producer,  and 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  see  why  commission  men  shoula  protest  against  the 
bill,  because  it  does  not  affect  them  at  all;  that  is,  virtually  it  does 
not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Seekins.  Only  inasmuch  as  it  might  discommode  or  not  as 
well  liandle  the  incoming  trade.  I  speak  of  occurrences  of  mistakes 
and  mixups  that,  under  the  present  ruling  we  can  get  relief  on  and 
pay  for,  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  would  be  were  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  stockyards,  I  know  that  getting  claims  for 
shippers  at  present  is  not  as  easy  a  job,  or  as  rapid,  as  it  was  under 
the  old  system.  If  it  worked  out  the  same  with  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  yards,  it  would  not  be  as  satisfactory. 

Senator    Ghonna.  You    are    operating   now    under    Government 

Mr.  Seekins.  Yes:  our  commission  firms. 

Senator  Ghonn.a.  Has  it  been  fairly  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Seekins.  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints.  In  fact,  some  have 
spoken  highly  of  it.  The  commission  men  have  not  disapproved  of 
Government  license  as  it  has  been  worked  out  so  far,  unless  it  might 
be  that  any  legitimate  American  business  might  feel. a  stigma  that  it 
had  to  be  licensed  that  it  was  legitimate.  But  we  have  no  particular 
complaints  to  make  against  that.  In  fact,  we  are  rather  glad  to 
throw  our  books  open  to  any  one  who  has  a  right  to  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  have  been  no  restrictions  as  to  your 
diargcs  that  you  make? 

Jlr.  Seekins.  By  the  Government? 

Senator  Giionna,  By  the  Government. 

Mr.  Si;kkins.  Xo,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  (ironna.  You  nre  permitted  to  make  the  same  profit  now 
tlnit  you  were  under  private  control? 

Afr.  Skekins,  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  they  are 'concerned.  Of  course, 
the  inc-rciisc  of  wages  and  labor  has  cut  down  the  net  expense  of  all 
comuiis-sion  interests. 

Senator  Xorris.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Commission  Men? 
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Mr.  Seekins.  In  New  York? 

Senator  Norbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seekins.  I  was  not  a  delegate  to  that  one;  no,  sir.  I  have 
attended  several. 

Senator  Nohhis.  That  was  a  large  meeting,  pretty  representative 
of  commission  men  all  over  the  United  States,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Seekins.  I  could  not  tell  you  much  about  it.  At  that  time  I 
was  not  interested  so  mucli  in  the  commission  business. 

Senatoi'  Norhis.  That  is  the  last  meeting  you  have  held. 

Mr,  Seekins.  Just  to  explain  myself,  I  have  been  in  the  business 
22  years.  I  have  two  boys,  my  two  youngest  sons,  that  I  was  putting 
in  the  business,  and  I  was  taking  it  easy  and  looking  after  some  farm 
interests,  and  I  have  been  away  until  they  went  to  the  war,  and  that 
forced  me  back  into  the  harness  for  the  last  year.  Prior. to  that  I 
had  not  been  so  much  at  the  yards  as  lately. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  meeting  has  been  held  within  the  last  yeart 

Mr.  Seekins.  That  New  York  meeting  was  held  this  last  May,  was 
it  not! 

Senator  Nohhis.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  has  not 
been  very  long  ago. 

Mr.  Seekins.  I  just  came  back  about  that  time.  My  boys  vresat 
into  the  service  some  time  in  May. 

Senator  Norbis.  Those  meeting  are  attended  generally  by  reeular 
delegates  representing  the  commission  men  from  all  over  the  United 
States 1 

Mr.  Seekiks.  By  delegates  appointed  by  the  exchanges,  that  r^ 
resent  the  exchanges  at  those  national  conventions. 

Senator  Nonais.  At  that  national  convention  the  evidence  here 
shows  that  there  was  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  demanding, 
in  effect,  that  the  stock>'ards  be  separated  entirely. 

Mr.  Seekins.  From  packing  interests? 

Senator  Nobris.  From  packing  interests.  I  can  not  quite  under- 
stand myself  why,  in  convention  assembled,  you  men  passed  that 
kind  of  a  resolution,  and  then  so  many  of  you,  many  of  whom  were 
in  attendance  there,  come  here  and  ask  that  we  do  not  do  the  very 
tiling  that  the  national  association  at  that  time  thought  wo  should  d& 

Mr.  Seekins.  I  have  no  argument  to  put  up  that  the  packers  still 
hold  the  interests  in  yards  that  they  do,  I  simply  am  protesting 
against  the  licensing  or  the  taking  over,  rather,  of  stockyards. 

Senator  Norbis.  If  we  arc  going  to  do  what  your  national  associa- 
tion asks  us  to,  we  must  pass  some  kind  of  a  law.  In  other  words, 
this  bill  would  accomplish  that  fact.  But  the  witnesses  who  have 
anpeai-ed  here,  lilte  yourself,  members  of  that  association,  are  all 
objecting  to  it. 

Mr,  Seekins.  It  is  not  so  much  on  the  part  of  the  packer  owner- 
ship we  are  objecting.  We  are  objecting  that  the  packers  must  own 
and  control  the  yards.  But  we  are  asking  that  you  leave  the  yards 
under  the  management  either  of  a  corporation;  ours  is  giving  very 
good  satisfaction,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Armour  &  Co.  have  any  more  interest  in  it  than  you  have. 

Senator  Norris.  But  they  do,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Seekins.  Yes.  But,  as  far  as  the  privileges  and  benefits  of 
that  any  particular  person  gets 
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Senator  Norhis.  You  are  making  an  argument,  as  I  see  it,  against 
carrying"  out  the  resolution' of  ;pour  national  association. 

Mr.  Seekins,  I  do  not  question  your  statement  in  regard  to  it.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  recommendation  mentioned. 

Senator  Norbi8.  Can  you  tell  us  why  an  association  of  these  men — 
and  they  are  above  the  average  men  m  intelligence  and  ability,  and 
siipposecl  to  understand  the  business  thoroughly — would  ask  Congress 
to  take  that  kind  of  a  step  unless  they  had  some  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Seekins.  They  must  have  thought  they  had  a  reason,  if  they 
asked  Congress  to  do  so.  It  is  possible  that  conditions  at  their  yard's 
are  different  from  those  at  ours.  We  have  no  complaints,  or  nnr 
exchange  has  no  complaints,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
yards  as  refers  to  our  interest,  and  when  I  say  "our  interest,"  I 
mean  the  producer  and  shipper.    We  are  his  agents;  we  are  his  hired 
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Sfr.  McGivTJEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perhaps  out  of  order  for  me 
to  interrupt  here  at  this  point,  but  you  are  seeking  information, 
and  I  might  answer  that  question  for  you  in  this  way,  that  the 
rommis=(ion  man  is  first,  lost,  and  always  for  his  client,  the  pro- 
ducer. He  wants  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  producer,  I  see  that, 
perhaps,  in  my  operations  more  than  any  other  one  man  around  the 
sto  kyards,  because  when  a  producer  comes  in  and  makes  a  claim 
that  I  feel  is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  I  will  say  to  the  commission 
man,  "  You  know  that  claim  is  not  right.  Tell  that  fellow  he  has  to 
do  thus  and  so."  The  commission  man  says,  "  You  talk  to  him  your- 
self. I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  him."  Some  producers,  as  you 
know,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  packer  ownership  of  some 
yards  is  in  sonje  way  detrimental  to  the  business.  These  commission 
men  represent  these  producers,  want  the  producers  to  get  what  they 
want.  They  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  these  pro- 
ducers. 

Senator  Nonius.  You  think  they  passed  that  because  they  felt  they 
would  please  the  producers  if  they  gave  it? 

Mr.  McGivNEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  absolutely;  because  they  are  repre- 
senting the  pi-oducers  and  they  thought  that  was  what  the  pro- 
ducers wanted. 

Senator  Norris.  The  producers  were  not  there  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  Oh.  no;  that  does  not  make  any  difference.  But 
they  get  their  money  from  the  producers. . 

Senator  Nobris.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  they  were  not  in  that 
roRohition  expressing  their  honest  convictions? 

Mr.  McOivNEY,  No;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all.  I  mean  to 
say  that  they  may  have  felt  that  the  producers'  wishes  in  these  mat- 
ters should  be  acceded  to  to  that  extent,  that  thev  could  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  particular  harm,  j)erhaps,  in  divorcing  the  owner- 
ship, and  the  packers  are  on  record  as  saying  they  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  owning  the  sto-kyards. 

Senator  Norris.  Assuming,  now,  they  were  conscientious  and 
honest  in  passing  that  resolution,  do  you  not  think  Congress  would 
have  a  right  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  those  men  who  ought  to 
know  wore  giving  them  the  judgment  that  was  fair? 
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Mr.  McOivNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NoitRis.  And  that  tliey  Tcould  have  a  right  to  act  on  that 
judginpnt. 

Air.  McOivNEv,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  would  have  a  right  to  act 
(in  that  judgment,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Nohris.  It  seems  to  me.  if  that  is  true,  that  the  rommis- 
sion  men  have  not  been  quite  fair  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  McGivNET.  I  do  not  make  that  charge. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  a  man  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  me.  But  these  commission  men  have  in  a  national 
( onvention  taken  that  action.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  were  pro- 
du-ers  there  dominating  thpni.  In  fact,  tlie  charge  is  made  in  some 
underluinded  grapevine  way,  the  packers  control  the  coinmissioa 
men,  but  these  commission  men  in  their  national  association  adopt«<i 
that  resolution. 

,Mr.  McGiVNET.  Yes. 

.Senator  Norris.  If  it  was  not  true,  thev  were  not  acting*  in  good 
faith. 

Senator  Oroxna.  Not  only  adopted  it  but  took  enough  intwest 
in  it  to  pcnd  it  in  very  many  instances  to  Members  of  both  Houses. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes, 

Mr.  McGivNKY.  You  know,  Senators,  for  me  to  say  that  they  did 
not  do  it  in  {jood  faith  is  a  very  grave  charge.  I  do  not  make  any 
such  charge,  but  I  can  recite  to  you  an  illustration.  The  presidoit 
of  our  exchange  in  South  St.  Paul  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  th» 
highest  personal  regard  as  to  his  integrity  and  straightforwardnes 
in  every  wajp.  I  tliink  he  is  a  clean  man.  He  is  a  warm  persofill 
friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  everything.  He  votB 
one  ticket  and  I  vote  another.  But  I  do  not  say  he  is  not  a  cleaa. 
decent  man  because  he  differs  with  mo  on  some  things,  and  I  wonM 
not  want  him  to  say  that  I  was  not  because  I  differed  from  him. 
But  this  man  got  on  the  stand  in  the  Federal  Trade  Conimisska 
hearings  and  said  the  packers  ought  not  to  own  the  stockyards.  He 
did  not  say  the  Government  ought  to  own  them  or  who  oiight  to.  bat 
he  said  the  packers  ought  not  to  own  them.  He  did  not  pve  very 
much  reason  for  it,  and  when  he  got  off  the  stand  I  took  him  to  ooe 
side  and  said:  "T  was  surprised  to  Iiear  you  make  that  stBtcment 
Has  the  packer  ownership  of  the  stockyarils  in  South  St.  Paul  ever 
worked  in  any  way  to  your  disadvantage  that  you  know  of  or  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  of  your  patrons  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  any- 
one in  the  market?  "  lie  said :  "  No."  I  said :  "  Then  wliy  do  yon 
say  this?  "  He  said :  "  The  country  is  making  an  awful  noise  alloat 
that  all  the  time,  and  I  think  it  wotild  stop  that  dissatisfaction  anini; 
the  shippers." 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  accomplish  some  good,  even  though  it 
were,  unfounded? 

Mr.  McGivxEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobris,  It  does  look  this  way  to  me,  that  the  stockyards.iB 
theory  at  least,  are  a  market  place. 

Mr,  MrOivNEv,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  They  ought  to  be  absolutely  free,  uncoerced  in 
evcr>'  way. 

Mr.  McGtvnet.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Orokna,  Open  to  everybody. 
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Senator  Norris.  Open  to  everybody. 
Mr.'McGivNET.  I  agree  with  you  tnoroughly. 
Senator  Norris.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  tnat  any  market  place  that 
is  owned  or  controlled,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  practically 
the  only  men  who  buy  at  that  market  place  throws  a  very  great  sus- 
picior\  upon  it  beinp  an  open  market  place  where  competition  is  free. 
Mr,  McGivNEY.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  not  only  the  case  with 
this  legislature,  but  it  is  the  case  with  every  State  legislature  where 
stockyards  are  within  the  State.     That  State  legislature  is  every  year 
confronted  with  this  same  proposition. 

Senator  Norris,  It  has  been  developed  in  evidence  here  by  the 
Trade  Commission  hearings  that  there  are  various  wavs  in  which 
commission  men  are  controlled  by  the  packers,  and  that  tne  big  pack- 
ers indirectljy"  a  great  many  times  have  an  influence  on  that  market 
place,  and  that  is  not  fair  quite.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact 
that  they  own  an  interest  in  it  throws  a  suspicion  around  the  whole 
thing,  because  it  is  a  market  place.  If  anybody  ought  to  control  it 
vpho  has  an  interest  in  it,  it  is  the  producer,  the  man  who  sells  on  the 
market  place,  because  he  has  but  one  interest,  and  that  is  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  stock,  and  the  packer  wants  to  get  it  for  as 
little  as  he  can,  of  course.  I  have  thought  a  good  many  times,  as 
these  commission  men  have  appeared  here  and  testified  as  they  have 
testified,  of  a  case  that  happened  in  my  State.  I  live  in  a  railroad 
town,  and  I  know  all  the  railroad  men  there — just  as  fine  a  body  of 
men  as  ever  lived.  But  they  are  looking  after  their  own  interests. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  it  in  any  critical  sense.  But  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  before  I  was  in  Congress,  there  was  a  matter  pending  in 
the  State  legislature  in  which  the  railroads  had  a  deep  interest.  It 
was  intended  to  help  the  employees  of  the  railroad  company.  Their 
organization  had  passed  some  resolutions  favoring  some  such  legisla- 
tion, and  it  was  introduced,  and  I  had  talked  with  dozens  of  the 
men,  and  I  had  never  heard  any  man  express  any  other  opinion  than 
that  that  kind  of  a  law  ought  to' be  passed.  But  when  it  came  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  to  my  surprise  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  this  conductor  and  that  conductor,  this  railroad  man  and  that 
railroad  man,  whom  I  knew  personally — and  many  of  whom  I  had 
talked  with — went  before  that  committee  and  telling  the  committee 
of  the  legislature  they  did  not  want  anything  of  tne  kind,  that  it 
was  not  needed  at  all,  and  that  they  hoped  the  bill  would  be  de- 
feated— ^and  it  was  defeated.  I  coiiM  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
commission  men  were  doing  something  like  that  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  object  to  what  at  other  times  they 
had  advocated. 

Mr.  McGivNEy.  But  this  bill  seeks  to  license  commission  men, 
too,  you  know,  and  they  are  a  little  afraid  of  that.  It  was  before 
there  was  any  legislation  up  that  they  passed  this. 

I  have  an  additional  statement  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 
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(The  statement  subsequently  furnished  bj  Mr.  McOivney  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

St.  Paul  TJmion  Stocrxabm  Cia,  South  St,  Path,  Minn. 
Statement  of  iigpoHlion  of  live  stock  to  packert,  hMtcheri,  and  dealer*. 
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St.  Paul  Union  Stocktabdb  Co.,  Sooth  Sx.  Padl,  Minn. — Continned. 

Statement  of  dlapoalffon  ot  live  ttock  to  packers,  butohert,  and  dealers — Coatd. 
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St.  I'aii,  T'mox  Stocktahds  Co.,  South  St.  Pau[..  Uisn. — Cnntlnned. 

Statrmrnt  iif  itinpoHiHim  nf  llrr  xtnrk  to  imckri-x.  hHtrhim.  nnrf  dcofcnt— ConM. 

mr— Continued. 
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,  Paul  Ukion  Stocktabdb  Co..  South  St.  Paul,  &Iinn, — Continued. 

cnt  of  dUpositioa  of  lice  gtock  to  packers,  butchert,  and  dealers — Contd. ' 

1M7— Contlnned. 
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St.  Path.  Union  Stooktardb  Co.,  South  St,  Paul,  Mimn. — Contlnoed. 
'  Btatemenl  of  4iaposition  of  iive  stock  to  pockera,  butchers,  and  dealers — Contd. 
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It.  Paui,  Union  Stockyaiidb  Ca,  South  St.  Padi,  Mink. — Continued. 
mtnt  of  dispotiliott  of  live  stock  to  packers,  J>utcheri,  and  dealers — Contd. 
ISIS— Continued. 
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St,  Paul  Union  Stockyabus  Co.,  South  St,  I'avl,  Mi:«n. — Contlnaed. 
Ftalrmcnt  iif  iliKpoHtion  of  life  Ktork  to  pnckera.  hutchrrA,  nnrf  <lealcr» — ConM. 

I9H— ConOnoed. 
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(Tliereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  ni.,  the  committee  adjourned  i 
Friday.  January  24,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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fbisa't,  januabt  24,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  AGRiCTn,TDBE  and  Foeestrt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Gronna,  Norris,  and  France. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  CREIQH,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  THE 
CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  Ill  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

Mr.  Cbeigh.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  the  record  complete 
as  to  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  may  I  read  a  telegram  that  I  received 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Cudahy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Creioh.  This  is  addressed  to  Senator  Gore  [reading]  : 

(.■hu'aco,  Jamiiiry  23.  IH10. 
Hon.  TiioMA.s  P.  GoKK. 

Chnirman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  lins  btwn  my  Intention  and  denire  to  nsl;  permlsHion  of  you  to  nppeiir  be- 
fore yiiur  fomniittee  In  order  to  present  n  Htutement  of  foots  pertaining  to  the 
operations  of  tbe  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  feeling  that  I  could  give  yoii  a  grent 
deal  of  liifornijition  which  would  be  of  value  to  you  in  connwtfon  with  the  pro- 
l>o«e<l  l(>i!iKliitlon.  I  i-eKtet  to  stiite  that  I  have  been  under  the  doctor's  care 
for  tTie  [iiist  tivri  weeks  and  at  the  prpsMit  time  he  refuses  to  permit  me  to 
tntvfl.  I'lidcr  the  clrnim stances  I  would  like  permission  to  have  my  repre- 
sentative, Jlr.  Thomas  CrelRli.  appenr  before  your  committee  and  make  a  state- 
ment for  me.  If  in  tlie  next  few  <lays  I  should  be  In  condition  to  travel  I 
would  like  lo  lisve  pprniis.sion  to  appear  personally.  Thanking  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Edward  A.  Cudahy, 
President  the  Cudahy  Parking  Co. 

So  if  the  Armour  people  do  appear  here  to-day,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely in  line  with  our  convenience  for  them  to  appear,  in  accordance 
with  whatever  arrnngemont  may  have  been  made,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  come  in  next  week  at  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  yon  information  as  to  when  Mr-  Cudahy 
could  be  here? 

Mr.  Cheirh.  I  have  not  heard  to-day  how  he  is.  Yesterday  was 
the  first  day  he  had  been  able  to  go  to  his  office.  I  am  quite  certain 
he  will  come  here  next  week,  if  he  can  come  at  all.  1  personally 
have  had  perhaps  as  mwch  to  do  tvith  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  bill  as  anyone, 
so  that  while  Mr,  Cudahy  personally  wants  to  appear,  I  also  hope 
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to  have  a  part  in  the  program,  and  probably  we  shall  need  con^der- 
able  time. 

Senator  NoRitis.  You  are  attorney  for  the  Cudahy  Co.! 

Mr.  Creigh.  I  am  the  general  attorney.  That  means  I  am  one  of 
tho  executive  officers,  Senator,  not  trying  lawsuits,  but  being  in 
the  business. 

Senator  Norris.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  the  Cudahy  Co.  so  that  you  could  testify  about  prac- 
tically the  same  things  that  Mr.  Cudahy  could.  In  other  words, 
could  you  be  the  witness  instead  of  Mr.  Cudahy  himself! 

Mr.  Ckeigh.  Of  course,  Mr,  Cudahy  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company  and  has  control  of  its  policies  and  all  of  those  things. 
As  to  the  general  business  of  the  company,  he  certainly  would  be  the 
most  capable  witness.  I  regrard  him  as  one  of  the  premiers  of  the 
packing-bouse  world.  I  myself  have  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
have  made  a  study  of  the  packing  industry  for  many  years,  and  I 
flutter  myself  that  I  know  a  fnw  things  about  it  which  might  perhaps 
help  a  little  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Swift  is  now  before  the  House  committee,  and  the 
probabilities  are  he  will  be  engaged  there  all  of  the  day,  but  he  is 
ready  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  conuiiittee  at  any  time  and 
appear  ns  a  witness-  here  to-morrow,  if  you  have  a  session,  or  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  "We  will  try  to  hear  him  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days.    I  think  we  would  like  to  finish  by  Tuesday. 

Senator  Nonais.  We  would  like  to.  I  know,  but  I  would  rather  go 
on  with  tho  honrings  until  we  do  finish,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes, 
avoiding  repetition  as  far  as  we  can.  On  the  stock  yard  end  of  it 
we  have  probably  used  more  time  thiin  was  necessary,  becaiisie  then 
has  been  so  much  i-epetition.  I  would  like  to  avoid  that,  but  we  wUl 
have  to  trust  to  some  extent  to  the  men  who  appear,  because  we  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  keeping  anybody  out. 

STATEUENT  OF  US.  J.  OGBEK  ARMOVR,  KEPRESEKTINa  ABXOITl 
&  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr,  Armolr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  be- 
fore I  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tlie  various  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  now  under  investigation  by  this  committee  and  befoi'e  I  give  yon 
my  views  with  referenee  to  the  specific  matters  referred  to  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  by  Mr.  Colver,  its  chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  ])reliminaiT  statement. 

The  questions  now  on  hearing  are  of  nation-wide,  yes,  world-wide 
importance  and  significance.  They  divide  themselves  primarilv  int» 
two  parts — first,  are  Annour  &  Co.  a  party,  directly  or  indii-cctly,  ia 
any  way  or  form,  to  a  combination,  or  a  conspiracy,  or  any  kind  (if  an 
arrangement  that  violates  the  law  or  the  ethics  of  business ;  and,  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat? 

On  (he  first  question  I  desire  to  say  with  all  of  the  emphasis  thit 
ivords  can  convey  that  Armour  &  Co.  are  not  now  and  have  not  hem 
for  many  years  a  party,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to  any  pool,  ar-  \i 
rangement,  agreement,  or  combination  of  any  kind  whatever  for  th« 
control,  regulation,  or  limitation,  or  restriction  of  the  purchase  of 
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live  stock  or  the  sale  of  any  of  the  products  or  by-products  thereof. 
Any  and  every  statement  which  charges  that  such  a  combination  or 
arrangement  exists  is  untrue.  There  is  not  and  has  not  for  many 
years  been  any  arrangement,  any  agreement,  or  any  understanding 
or  action  or  conduct  of  any  kind  whatever  which  in  any  possible  way 
supports  these  charges.  Armour  &  Co.  are  in  no  understanding,  are 
in  no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  with  any  other  packer  or  with 
iiny  other  person  or  company  which  has  for  its  purpose  or  has  the 
jffect  of  limiting  the  amount  or  kind  of  live  stock  purchased  or  to  be 
jurchased,  or  fixing  the  price  or  prices  to  be  paid  therefor,  or  arrang- 
ng  a  division  of  territory,  or  controlling,  or  regulating,  or  fixing  m 
he  most  remote  degree  the  manner,  the  method,  or  price  or  prices  at 
vhich  any  or  all  the  commodities  dealt  in  by  Armour  &  Co.  are  pur- 
hased.  handled,  distributed,  or  sold. 

I  shall  go  into  more  detail  in  the  statement  that  follows  on  the 
(uestions  that  I  have  just  referred  to.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
ay  that  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  have  Armour  &  Co., 
ir  any  of  their  representatives,  been  given  the  opportunity,  or  the 
hnnce,  or  even  the  privilege  of  either  answering  or  explaining, 
inder  oath  or  not  under  oath,  any  of  the  charges  or  matters  to 
vhich  I  have  just  made  reference.  This  is  the  first  chance  I  have 
)een  given  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  and  exercise  the 
■ight  of  an  American  citizen  to  explain  to  you  and  through  you  to 
he  American  people  the  real  and  true  facts. 

Let  mo  add  here  that  in  the  investigation  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  which  has  resiuted  in  the  pendir^  hills,  it 
las  been  admitted  by  Chairman  Colver  that  we  were  afforded  no 
)pportunity  to  produce  witnesses,  to  introduce  testimony,  to  ex- 
imine  or  cross-examine  the  witnesses  caHed  by  the  commission,  or  to 
sxplain  or  answer  any  of  the  letters  or  documents  which  were  in- 
roduced  nt  that  hearing,  or  any  of  the  innuendos  or  charges  based 
hereon.  It  has  been  admitted  that  that  hearing  was  entirely  ex 
iarte,  and  to  that  extent  I  feci  justified  in  saying,  and  I  do  say, 
without  any  desire  to  criticize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any 
)f  its  members,  that  that  method  of  procedure  has  worked-  very 
serious  injury  to  our  industry  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
foreign  countries,  and  I  think  has  been  most  unfair  and  unjust  to 
IS.  Let  me  be  clearly  understood — I  do  not  question  the  honesty 
if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  bnt  I  leave  it  to  the  committee 
:o  say,  after  I  have  been  heard  in  full,  whether  the  course  pursued 
rias  resulted  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  real  truth  and  whether  the 
method  has  not  done  grave  injustice  to  Armour  &  Co.,  and  to  the 
industry  in  general. 

I  think  that  many  of  your  committee  are  experienced  and  able 
'awycrs.  It  hardly  becomes  a  layman  to  say  to  such  of  you  as  are 
awyers  that  anybody,  no  matter  how  honest,  can  be  convicted  of 
my  offenses,  if  colored,  ex  parte,  and  unexamined  hearsay  evidence 
5  permitted  to  go  unchallenged  and  unexplained.  One  need  but 
ead  at  random  anv  page  of  the  voluminous  record  of  the  eommis- 
ion's  investigations  and  he  will  be  immediately  confronted  with 
he  demonstration  that  evidence  of  that  kind  does  not  justify  even 

presumption  that  there  has  been  a  violaton  of  the  law. 
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The  second  question  is  one  that  concerns  all  of  tlie  people  b^ 
cause  they  all  coiisuinc  packing-liouse  prodiictM — Why  is  the  pria 
of  meat  and  other  products  of  the  piickiiig  house  at  present  levels? 

Bacon  to-daj'  costs  you  something  like  70  cents  a  pound,  and  vol 
bought  it  four  years  ago  for  25  or  30,  Wliat  has  caused  that  iii' 
crease  is  the  principal  question  back  of  this  proposed  le^alationi 
I  believe  that  if  that  question  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  th 
public  there  will  be  no  call  for  such  drastic  measures  as  the  pendinf 
bill  provides,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ns  briefly  as  I  can  just  whi 
banon  costs  you  so  much  more  to-day  than  it  did  liefove  the  war. 

In  l^l^i  our  company  paid  for  live  hogs  on  the  t'liicago  niarkfl 
tin  average  price  of  ?T,10  jjer  hundred  pounds.  In  1916  the  avergp 
was  ifiO.Cl).  In  1017  it  wont  to  $15,10  and  in  1918  it  was  $17.45  pei 
hundred  live  weight.  It  is  the  same  an<l  even  higher  now,  Tl* 
increii-ses  in  the  i>rice  of  tlie  li\e  hog  during  the  four  years  in  quo- 
tion  figures  45  per  cent. 

But  that  increase  is  not  the  sole  rejison  for  high-priced  bacon 
Hogs  dresH  on  the  average  about  70  per  cent,  Tlint  is  70  per  centii 
pork  and  the  remainder  by-product  nuitorial.  This  latter  did  ffl* 
increase  in  value  as  rapidly  as  did  the  live  animal  and  so  the  mal 
portion  of  the  aninml — that  is  the  70  p?r  ctmt — had  to  carry  nearir 
the  whole  burden  of  the  increased  price  of  the  live  animal. 
even  this  docs  not  cover  all  the  reasons  for  increased  prices.  Tk( 
cost  of  labor  and  clerical  help  doubled  during  the  period  in  qQ» 
tion,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  fuel.  In  fact  every  item  enteriif 
into  the  cont  of  a  pound  of  bacon  gi'eatly  increased  and  augment^ 
that  45  per  cent  increase  caused  by  the  mounting  price  of  the  liw 
hog. 

.\nd  that,  genrlenicn.  is  why  bacon  to-day  costs. something  lib 
three  times  what  it  did  four  yeaiM  ago.  What  is  true  of  bacon  ii 
true  of  other  'meat  foods. 

The  C'hahimax.  Would  it  disturb  you  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  vonr 
statement  at  this  ))oint  a  list  of  the  by-products  coming  out  oj  tb 
other  30  per  cent? 

Mr,  AnMorit.  I  can  have  those  put  in. 

The  CiiAiioiAx.  I  wish  you  would,  if  yon  can  not  do  it  d- 
liand. 

^Ir.  .\inioi  H.  Thcic  hit  Mic  livers,  lights,  blood,  and  different 
things.    I  can  see  that  those  iire  put  in. 

The  ('iiAiiiMAx,  I  wish  yon  would  do  that,  and  then  insert* 
schedule  of  tlie  incri'iised  jiricos  of  those  hy-pi-oducts. 

Mr.  Armoih.  The  price  of  live  cattle  increased  proportionately 
during  the  period  in  (]ue;-lion  and  so  did  the  price  of  -sheeji.  To  sho" 
you  the  effect  upon  our  profits  of  the  higli  prices  prevailing  now. I 
will  read  to  yon  uiy  re|>ort  which  accompanied  our  annual  nnanciil 
statement  just  issued  on  January  1.').    It  roads  as  follows: 

It<i-.iril  lii;,'li  in-ir-cH  fill-  iiiiiU  iircMhiciKl  rir'inl  low  pniflts  for  the  flacnl  jta 
l!il^:  Tli'iii!.'))  ilii>  viiliiiiu'  of  liiiNiiii-NS  reprei^'iiliMi  ii  treinondoun  lncree.se  on 
I'.MT  (:l1l|1l-o^lllltlT('l.v  .'lU  t>i'r  n'lil  i,  llit<  tihiiiiriiiMlly  lilf;h  iirlces  of  nil  n* 
Mi'Hlitii's  wo  ilsikI.  iuitl  '-iiiisiiiiii'iilly  iif  ilie  imHliictn  we  aold,  no  \mp&lKi\  t^ 
tiUTcl;il  niriilKliiiiK  tliiit  i>ur  jirutlt  iimrclns  ivi>re  rwlni'iiV  almost  to  tlie  v.ilJ* 
liiir  iMiltit.      I.iilHT  ■■(■sis.   lii\('S.   mill  olhiT  •mtlays  were  "■>  lieiivy  lliat  In  Ihf 
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year  of  our  greatest  commercial  activity  our  jkroflts  were  le«s,  per  dollar  id 
sales,  than  at  any  time  In  our  bietory. 

Our  grosB  volume  of  sales  In  this  cotmtiT,  botb  domeatlc  and  for  eaport,  wu 
1861.000,000,  compared  with  «S7S,000,000  tn  1917.  In  qdte  of  tlUa  Increan  ottr 
apt  profit  was  but  1.8  cents  on  each  dollar  of  salea,  aa  conmared  with  3.7  cents 
Id  IQIT. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  could  you  put  in  the  record  at  thia  point 
the  number  of  pounds  of  beef  and  pork  that  that  represented! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  we  have  that  here 
or  not. 

The  Chairuam.  The  prices  have  ^one  up  bo  much  these  figures 
would  not  reflect  the  extent  of  the  business  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Arhour.  No ;  it  would  not.  I  will  be  very  j^ad  to  give  you 
the  number  of  pounds. 

Mr.  Mateb.  Senator  Oore,  you,  mean  the  increase  in  sales  by 
pounds  of  meat  and  by-products  t 

The  Chathman.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  increase  in  the  dollars  account  does  not  reflect  the  increase  in  the 
business  by  pounds. 

Mr.  Akhour.  Our  net  income  for  the  period  (53  weeks)  was 
^5^47,837.58,  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent  on  our  av^age  nek  capital 
invested  and  14.7  per  cent  on  our  common  stock  (after  provisions  for 
dividends  on  preferred)  ;  $2,000,000,  or  only  2  per  cent  nas  been  paid 
>nt  in  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  we  being  compelled  to  reinvest 
3ie  balance,  over  $13,000,000,  in  the  business  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  additional  facilities ;  this  in  addition  to  the 
^,O00,0ffl)  which  we  borrowed  on  our  convertible  debentures, 

Our  profit  account  shows  that  we,  along  with  the  consumer,  have 
niffered  because  of  high  prices.  Our  business  is  predicated  on  a  rapid 
umover  of  a  big  tonnage  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  high 
>rices  are  not  conducive  to  quick  turnover.  We  are  helpless  in  tne 
natter  of  reducing  prices.  They  are  high  because  of  the  heights  to 
ivhich  live  stock  and  labor  have  gone.  Our  labor  costs  last  year  were 
$20,000,000  more  than  the  preying  year.  The  same  number  of 
jounds  of  live  stock  cost  us  in  1918  $100,000,000  more  than  in  1917. 

The  Chairman,  What  did! 

Mr.  Armour.  The  same  number  of  pounds  of  live  stock  cost  us  in 
918,  $100,000,000  more  than  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you,  in  completing  the  record,  state  the 
otfll  purchases  in  eadi  year?    You  say  the  increase  is  $100,000,000! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  of  course,  significant  in  itself,  but  it  dotfi 
lot  give  the  boundaries,  the  amount  purchased  altogether  in  the  two 
rears.    You  say  your  labor  outlay  increased  ^0,000,000! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir. 

The.  Chairman.  Now,  could  you  state  the  total  expended  for  labor 
'or  the  two  years,  as  well  as  the  difference! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  that,  Senator. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Food 
Administration,  compels  us  to  pay  a  minimum  of  $17.50  per  htmdnd 
tounds.  live  weight,  for  hogs,  which  can  not,  at  that  figure,  prodaea 
heap  bacon,  pork  and  other  hog  products;  and  cattle  at  $16  or  mora 
ter  100  pounds  on  the  hoof  can  n<^  produce  cheap  beef.   Stodc  raisen 
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assert  that  such  high  prices  are  necessary  to  pay  them  for  the  in- 
creased production,  and  we  realize  the  need  for  prices  which  will  en- 
courage continued  agricultural  effort.  While  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand from  Europe  continues,  there  is  little  prospect  af  lower  prices. 

The  Unit«d  States  Government,  through  the  Food  Administration, 
formulated  on  November  1,  1917,  regulations  limiting  our  profits  in 
a  more  drastic  manner  than  was  pi-escribed  for  any  other  industry. 
Thus  our  profits  were  limited  to  2,5  per  cent  on  our  volume  and  9 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  meat-producing 
lines.  We  were  able  to  earn  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
allowed  on  volume,  and  only  about  one-half  of  the  authorized  return 
on  invested  capital. 

We  are  more  than  recompensed  for  the  greatly  lessened  profits  by 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from,  the  knowledge  that  our  company 
was  a  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  tremendous 
food  demands  of  the  fighting  millions  in  Europe,  an  ability  made 
possible  only  by  the  magnitude,  the  scope,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
orgiini/.ation,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  sod  to 
the  allies. 

During  the  year  we  delivered  to  our  Government  and  to  its  Kuro- 
pean  associates  food  products  of  a  value  of  $241,000,000  from  our 
plants  in  this  country  alone.  We  sent  forth  thousands  of  tons  of  food 
and  got  bach  a  minimum  of  complaint,  and  not  a  word  of  criticism  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  service. 

Our  more  than  60.000  employees  are  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of 
cre<lit  for  the  accompli slmients  of  the  year,  for  without  their  loyalty 
and  uugnulging  cooperation  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hsTe 
delivered  the  food  which  meant  victory. 

To  meet  war  requirements  we  had  to  greatly  increase  our  invest- 
ments. This  increase  in  1918  amounted  to  approximately  $90,000,000. 
of  wliich  $ii0.000.000  was  for  additional  plant  facilities  and  capi- 
tal as.scts  and  $70,000,000  in  increase<l  inventories  and  outstanding 
accounts.  To  finance  this  expansion  the  company  in  June  sold  $60.- 
000,000  of  6  per  cent  debentures,  maturing  one-sixth  each  year,  19W 
to  1924.  inclusive,  and  convortable  into  the  company's  new  7  per  cent 
preferred  stock,  thus  offering  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  paitid- 
pate  in  the  management  and  profits  of  our  business. 

Tile  Chaikman.  Are  these  improvements  permanent  and  such  that 
they  will  be  of  use  in  peace  times,  or  will  you  have  to  amortize  them 
in  a  short  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  will  be  permanent;  some  of  them,  of  course,  will  not. 
The  majority  of  them  will  be  permanent  if  the  business  holds  up. 

Senator  Paoe.  The  natural  tendency  of  your  business  is  constantly 
to  increase,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  that  has  been  the  experience  in  the  past.  TTw 
increase  has  been  much -greater,  of  course,  during  the  war  than  ia 
ordinary  times,  and  we  have  naturally  had  to  expand  more  than  we 
would  if  conditions  had  been  natural.  But  we  will  grow  up  to  them: 
whether  this  year  or  next  I  do  not  know. 

Approximately  $70,000,000  of  debentures  have  already  been  con- 
verted, and  some  2,400  additional  persons  have  thus  become  preferred 
stockholders  in  Armour  &  Co. 
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It  has  been  necesesary  for  our  foreign  corporations  to  retain  all 
of  their  own  earnings  in  order  to  assist  in  financing  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  the  year— traflSc  congestion,  fuel,  and  labor 
shortage;  scarcity  of  coal,  tin,  and  other  supplementary  supplies; 
and  the  difficulties  incident  to  abnormal  forcing  of  the  capacity  of 
our  plants— our  company  retains  its  effectiveness  and  complete  ability 
to  perform  its  economic  and  industrial  functions.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 
that  we  exist  as  a  marketing  ^lachine.  The  wealth  of  the  soil  ia 
valueless  until  it  is  taken  to  the  consumer  in  shape  for  use,  and  our 
company  is  a  machine  for  the  development  of  markets.  In  a  coun- 
try as  vast  as  oUrS  national  distribution  and  market  development  is 
essential,  and  only  a  national  organization  can  efficiently  do  the 
work.  As  our  country  grows  our  company  will  have  to  expand,  for 
only  by  so  doing  can  we  adequately  meet  the  purpose  and  necessities 
for  which  we  exist. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  operated  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and 
we  have  faithfully  met  their  every  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  In  discussing  the  bill  do  you  have  reference  to  the 
bill  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  to  the  Kendrick  bill?  It  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
drick  that  is  pending  before  the  committee;  the  bill  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Armotth.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  prepared  these 
remarks  for  the  House  committee,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed 
and  I  make  any  statements  that  do  not  apply  to  this  I  will  be  very 
glad  either  to  omit  it  or  enlarge  upon  it. 

NATCRE   OF   PENDING   BILL. 

Since  I  left  college  at  the  age  of  19  I  have  been  connected  with 
Armour  &  Co.,  and  my  life's  work  has  had  to  do  with  the  problems 
incident  to  the  feeding  of  the  Nation.  I  make  this  prediction :  The 
legislation  now  proposed  can  not  work  to  the  interest  of  the  producer 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer;  it  can  not  cripple  the  meat- 
packing industry  and  fail  to  make  the  general  public  suffer. 

I  interpret  this  bill  as  an  effort  to  dissolve  an  alleged  monopoly 
and  to  decentralize  the  meat-packing  industry.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  belief  that  a  great  number  of  small  units  engaged  in 
the  purveying  of  food  is  preferable  to  a  few  which  are  organized  on 
a  national  scale.  It  is  charged  that  if  the  present  movement  in  the 
food  industry  continues  it  will  mean  the  elimination  of  certain  com- 
peting factors  now  existing. 

I  say  to  you  that  to  condemn  the  railroad  for  putting  the  stage 
coach  out  of  business  is  as  reasonable  as  any  condemnation  of  the 
packing  industry  for  the  progress  it  has  made  in  solving  the  scientific 
problems  involved  in  moving  food  frwn  the  farm  tp  the  table. 

T''^nity  of  purpose  is  the  demand  of  the  world  to-day.  We  have 
witnessed  the  merger  of  practically  every  civilized  nation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  which,  separately,  they  could  not  have 
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accomplished.  We  have  seen  possible  defeat  turned  into  glorious 
victory  by  tlie  centralization  of  military  command  aft«F  the  utter 
failure  of  the  representatives  of  that  school  of  thouglit  whi«'h  fears 
to  create  power  leat  it  be  abused. 

William  G.  McAdoo  gave  expert  upiuiou  on  the  matter  of  fom- 
iiiercial  or  industrial  power  when  lie  stated  to  Congress  recently: 

I  am  frank  to  suy  timt  I  (io  ni>t  believe  thnt  these  importiint  rerorms  tam 
posslbl.v  be  accompIlslitMi  if  we  are  to  have  In  the  fotiirp  severnl  hundred  dlffer- 
piit  rnllioiiil  coiiipanleH  iib  we  have  hail  In  the  past. 

The  great  organizations  which  exiwt  in  tlio  meat-pa*'king  industry 
illustrate  the  kind  of  unity  wliich  ewtnomists  agive  produce  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  service. 

It  is  said  that  onr  size  and  {xiwer  makes  it  difticult  for  others  to 
enter  competition.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  a  fact,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  duplicate  in  a  day  anything  which  has  been  half  *>  century 
in  the  making.  Our  countn-  was  not  built  in  a  day  and  no  possible 
kind  of  conspiracy  could  have  conjured  it  up,  neither  was  Armour 
&  Co.  the  result  of  anything  other  than  industry  and  painstaking 
and,  if  I  may  say  it,  intelligently  directed  efforts  to  improve  and 
expand  through  rendering  better  and  cheaper  service. 

HOW    ABMOOB   *    CO,   HBEW. 

Great  size  in  itself  does  not  caur-e  efficiency,  but  great  eflit-ieiicy 
eventually  runs  to  size. 

T  assume  that  you  want  to  luiow  just  how  there  came  to  b«  such 
large  organizations  as  are  being  considered  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  you  enough  of  the  financial  history  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  show 
how  the  size  of  the  firm  is  the  result  of  honest  and  logical  growth  and 
an  ability  to  render  the  best  and  most  economical  service. 

The  present  day  Armour  &  Co.  dates  from  1867.  but  it  had  its  real 
inception  in  1863  when  my  father,  Philip  D.  Armour,  became  tbf 

Ciior  partner  in  the  little  Milwaukee  packing  firm  of  PlankintfHt  A. 
yton,  the  name  of  which  automatically  changed  to  Plankintoa  A 
Armour. 

The  packing  business  then  was  far  from  being  what  it  is  to-day. 
Plankinton  &  Armour  were  essentially  pork  pa<£ers.  or.  innre  liter- 
ally, pork  curer^i  and  packers. 

There  vyas  no  refrigeration  in  those  days  and  the  packers  did  not 
handle  fresh  meat  except  in  a  limited  and  local  way  during  the  winter 
months.  Curing  and  packing  were  winter  jobs  only,  and  the  dis- 
tributing of  the  cured  pork  was  attended  to  after  warm  weather 
had  made  additional  slauglitering  and  curing  impracticable. 

The  Chicago  firm  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  at  first  subsidiary  to  Plank- 
inton &  Armour,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  tail  began  waggiiij; 
the  dng.  and  in  1868  it  repre.sented  a  capital  investment  of  $160,000. 
From  the  very  first  it  was  the  policy  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  skimp  on 
dividends  in  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  could  be  rein- 
vestefl  in  the  business. 

■     PROFITS  REINVESTED. 

The  policy  of  reinvestment  has  been  carried  out  so  consisteotlT 
in  the  succeeding  years  that  87.90  per  cent  of  the  total  eaminfEs  htw 
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beeti  reinvested  in  the  business  and  only  12.10  per  cent  has  be^n 
drawn  out  for  the  personal  and  private  use  of  the  owners. 

The  ethics  of  thus  reinvesting  a  large  portion  of  earnings  haw 
come  in  for  considerable  discussion  and  tne  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  the  capitalization  of  profits  is  improper  and 
calculated  to  conceal  true  earnings.  I  can  not  see  how  any 
reasonable  and  farsiffhted  person  can  entertain  such  a  belief.  The 
great  merchants  of  all  ages  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  started 
out  with  their  total  capita]  repi-esented  by  the  merchandise  pack 
on  iheir  backs.  They  sold  to  advantage  and  reinvested  their  profits 
in  more  merchandise  and  gradually  built  up  their  business  until  they 
could  atford  stores.  The  building-up  process  did  not  stop  there  and 
some  of  the  great  mercantile  establishments  of  the  world  to-day  are 
monuments  to  the  practice  of  the  reinvestment  of  earnings. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  reinvest  profits  it  is  wrong  to  buy  war  savings 
stamps  with  the  interest  from  libery  bonds;  it  is  wrong  for  the  Bible 
to  hold  up  as  an  example  the  servant  who  traded  so  skillfully  with 
the  5  talents  given  him  by  his  master  that  he  turned  them  into 
10  talents. 

THE  FIB8T  BRANCHES. 

In  1869  Simeon  B,  Armour,  a  brother  of  Philip  D.  Armour,  began 
cattle-killing  operations  at  Kansas  City  under  the  firm  name  of 
Plankinton  &  Armour.  Most  of  the  cattle  killed  by  the  Kansas  City 
branch  of  the  firm  weie  pickled-  This  Kansas  City  institution  de- 
veloped under  the  guidance  of  my  father's  brothers,  and  in  1883 
became  .Vrmour  Packing  Co.,  which  merged  with  Armour  &  Co.  in 
1900. 

The  packing  business  was  still  largely  a  pickling  business  up  to 
this  time,  despite  the  fact  that  the  refrigerator  car  had  been  invented 
in  1868  and  given  a  tryout  in  1869,  when  dressed  beef  was  shipped  to 
Boston  during  the  winter  months  following  the  first  consolidation  of 
a  through-line  railway  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1872  Armour  &  Co.  moved  their  Chicago  plant  into  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  which  had  grown  rapidly  after  their  establishment  in 
1865.  and  in  1874  my  father  built  the  first  large  chill  room  in  the 
world.  Armour  &  Co.  had  grown  to  such  proportions  by  1875 
that  my  father  moved  to  Chicago  to  take  persona!  charge  of  the 
business.  With  him  came  Michael  Cudahy,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  plant.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Cudahy  became  a 
partner  in  Armour  &  Co.  in  1877  and  remained  in  the  firm  until  1890, 
when  he  secured  possession  of  a  plant  at  Omaha  and  founded  and 
began  operations  there  under  the  name  of  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

REFBIOERATOR  CAR.'!   OFRN    NEW   FIEIJ>S. 

Several  noteworthy  events  in  the  industry  took  place  at  this  time. 
Probably  the  most  important  was  the  utilization  by  the  Armour 
Packing  Co.  of  the  newly  invented  refrigerator  cars  for  the  system- 
atic marketing  of  fresh  beef.  My  father  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
refiigerator  car  was  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  a  business  of  tremendous 
proportions,  that  it  linked  the  meat-producting  sections  of  the  great 
West  to  the  more  densely  populated  and  heavy  meat-consuming  cen- 
ters in  the  East. 
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Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  Buch  thinj;  as  an  adequae  fr«8h-beef 
supply  in  the  East  and  such  western  beef  as  got  Uiere  went  alive  in 
stock  cars.  Moving  cattle  from  the  prairies  where  production  costs 
were  low,  to  the  eastern  centers  of  consumption  where  grazing  lands 
did  not  exist,  entailed  transportation  which  was  both  poor  and 
£0stly.  A  1,000-pound  steer  so  transported  represented  560  pounds 
■of  dressed  meat  and  456  pounds  of  what  was  then  practically  all 
waste,  but  which  figured  in  the  transportation  charges  for  all  that. 
'The  refrigerator  car  offered  a  way  to  get  beef  from  the  West  to  the 
East  even  in  summer  time,  and  Armour  &  Co.  set  out  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tliat  fact, 

A  snag  was  encounteietl  at  the  verj'  outset.  The  railroads  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  that  tliey  build  refrigerator  cars 
ior  the  transportation  of  fresh  iiuat.  AVliether  it  was  because  they 
feared  a  loss  of  revenue  as  a  result  of  a  diminution  of  the  traffic  in 
live  animals  between  the  ranges  of  the  West  and  the  cities  of  the 
East,  or  whether  it  was  merely  reticence  about  trying  out  a  new- 
fangled idea,  at  any  rate  they  refused  to  add  refrigerator  cars  to 
their  equipment. 

No  amount  of  reasoning  or  pleading  moved  them  and  eventually 
ArTiiour  &  Co.  were  (oui]tel1ed  to  build  their  own  fleet  of  refrigerator 
cars. 

Business  expanded  rapidly  with  the  invention  of  the  refi'igerator 
fur  due  to  the  novel  opportimity  of  outing  fresh  meat  in  what  was 
then  ( onsidered  the  "  off  season." 

BT-PHODUCTS   UTILIZATION, 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  Armour  &  Co.  continued  to 
expand  rapidly  as  new  fields  of  endeavor  opened  up.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  utilization  of  by-products  began  and  the  de- 
velopment of  that  part  of  our  business,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
accounts  for  our  being  engaged  in  so  many  industries  which  at  Ent 
glance  seem  unrelated  to  meat  packing. 

In  1880  the  firm  found  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  beef  suet  by  be- 
ginning the  manufatturo  of  oleomargarine.  Two  years  later,  meth- 
ods were  found  for  using  blood,  bones,  and  meat  scrap.  In  1884  the 
firm  engaged  in  the  glue  business  so  as  to  have  an  outlet  for  great 

?uantities  of  animal  material  that  in  the  past  had  been  wasted.  The 
Allowing  year  the  firm  was  able  to  put  a  hi^h-grade  pepsin  and  ■ 
beef  extract  on  the  market  and  in  the  years  that  followed  ways  and 
means  were  found  to  utilize  everything  in  or  on  a  meat  animal. 

I  assume  that  you  know  the  economic  aspects  of  this  by-prodart 
development— how  it  has  enabled  the  producer  to  get  more  for  his 
meat  animal  and  the  consumer  to  pay  less,  proportionately,  for  his 
meat.  The  big  packers  are  to  be  credited  with  this  development 
for  without  their  quantity  production  the  by-products  industry 
could  not  have  been  developed.  For  example,  5,000  steers  must  be 
killed  before  we  tan  produce  1  pound  of  posterior  pituitary  sub- 
stance from  which  is  made  pituitary  liquid,  a  drug  valuable  in  pre- 
venting shock  after  a  wound  is  sustained.  Needless  to  say,  sduO 
C ackers  could  not  produce  many  pounds  of  pituitary  liquid,  becsiM 
y  the  time  they  have  killed  any  considerable  number  of  animill, 
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the  pituitary  gkiids  from  the  first  animals  killed  have  ceased  to  be 
usable. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  firm  continued  growing  and  expanding. 
We  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  dry  sausage  largely  for  ^port, 
in  order  to  uetter  utilize  coarser  cuts  of  meat,  which  while  per- 
fectly good  and  wholesome  in  every  way,  did  not  lend  themselves 
to  sale  to  best  advantage  on  the  market.  We  went  into  Uie  fertilizer 
business  primarily  to  utilize  the  great  quantity  of  pAcking-house 
waste.  A  similar  reason  caused  us  to  enter  into  soap-making  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman,  What  year  did  you  go  into  the  fertilizer  business! 

Mr.  Arsiocb,  Botwoen  1880  and  1890;  I  do  not  knowUie  exact 
date,  but  it  was  in  that  period,  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Both  of  these  latter  businesses  have  long  since  ceasod  to  depend 
upon  packing-house  waste  for  raw  material,  but  for  all  that  we 
rcfjard  tliem  as  impurtant  phases  of  our  business.  During  this 
decade  the  firms  total  earnings  wers  equal  to  11.70  per  cent  annually 
on  the  invested  capital  and  71  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  was  rein- 
vested in  the  business. 

CAPrrAL  STOCK  NOMINAL. 

In  1900  the  corporation  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  formed,  succeeding 
the  partnership  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  at  this  time  a  merger  was 
effected  with  Armour  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  because  of  the 
death  of  its  head,  Mr.  Kirkland  B.  Armour,  The  capital  stock  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  the  corporation,  was  $20,000,000,  and  the  combined 
capital  stock  and  surplus  $33,438,981.41,  As  has  heretofore  been 
stated,  from  the  beginning  of  the  business  in  1867  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  reinvest  the 
most  of  their  profits  each  year  in  the  business  of  the  company. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  the  business  itself. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  part  of  the  profits  are  put  back  into  the 
business,  we  are  and  always  have  been,  very  large  borrowers  of 
money. 

During  1868  to  1880,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  firm 
was  put  hack  into  the  business  as  earned  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  its  owing  to  the  development  of  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Senator  Paoe.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Armour,  did  you  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  paid  very  small  dividends. 

Senator  Nokris,  How  much! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  We  probably  paid  out  the  differ- 
ence, I  think,  between  what  was  reinvested  in  the  business  and  what 
was  earned,  although  there  was  a  period  of  a  great  many  years  that 
we  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  I  mean  at  this  particular  time  you  are  talking 
about  now. 

Mr.  Armouk.  During  the  14  years  preceding  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  war,  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  company  86,26  per 
cent  was  reinvested  in  the  business. 

Senator  Nohris.  Then,  in  round  numbers,  there  was  14  per  cent 
divided  up  among  the  stockholders  in  the  shape  of  dividends! 
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Mr.  AfiHouB.  I  would  think  so,  that  is  for  14  yeaiu 

Senator  Nobbib.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  now  is,  what  was 
the  amount  of  those  dividends! 

Mr.  Abmodh.  I  have  not  got  that  information  here;  I  can  bring 
it  to  you. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  be  14  per  cent! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Norris.  That  14  per  cent  is  14  per  cent  of  the  total  earn- 
ings; that  would  not  mean  that  you  paid  14  per  cent  dividends. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is — not  only  in  that  era  but  any  other. 
although  that  is  partieularly  interesting — whether  while  yon  set 
aside  a  lot  of  earnings  to  be  reinvested,  you  were  still  paying  divi- 
dends to  the  stockhmders. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  him  to  include,  Senator  Korris,  ■ 
schedule  showing  the  dividends  declared  each  year  EOnce  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  will  see  that  you  get  that. 

Senator  Paoe.  When  did  you  execute  your  bondsl    In  what  yeart 

Mr.  Armour.  In  1913,  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Paoe.  And  those  are  4^  per  centt 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paoe.  And  they  are  selling  at  about  86  or  8Sl 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  really  know  what  they 
are  selling  for ;  I  think  a  little  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  bonds  outstanding  prior  to 
]914 — which  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  was  either  1912  or  1914,  Our  business  grew 
so  rapidly  and  our  hills  payable  increased  so  fast  it  became  neoeasarr 
to  Dut  out  bonds. 

Mr.  Mayer.  You  want  a  schedule  of  the  dividends? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  dividends  declared  year  by  year,  and  also 

Senator  Norris.  The  amounts  set  aside  as  surplus. 

Mr.  Mater.  Each  yearj  by  years! 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  give  the  exact  dates  by  years  and 
the  amounts  of  the  bonds  issued. 

Mr.  Arhoub.  I  think  I  can  pretty  nearly  answer  that  question  now. 
I  think  for  a  great  many  years  after  Armour  &  Co,  became  a  corpora- 
tion we  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all. 

Senator  Xorhis.  I  think  it  is  important  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  But  I  can  say  to  you  now  that  never  since  Armoar 
&  Co.  became  a  corporation  have  we  paid  more  than  $2,000,000  divi- 
dends, and  that  is  2  per  cent  on  our  present  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  That  does  not  mean  much,  because  your  present 
capital  stock  is  not  what  it  wns  when  you  were  paying  the  dividends. 
The  rate  per  cent  is  important. 

Mr.  Armour,  The  amount  is  the  same. 

Senator  Norris.  Because  $2,000,000  on  one  capital  stock  might 
mean  much  more  than  2  per  cent  on  another  capital  stock. 

Senator  Page.  It  is  2  per  cent  on  their  existing  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  but  if  they  paid  these  dividends  when  tbf 
capital  stock  was  only  half  as  much,  it  would  be  a  great  difference. 
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The  Chaikmak.  Was  that  $20,000,000  at  which  you  were  incor- 
porated in  1900  divided  into  common  and' prefeired  stock? 

Mr.  AjtMOOR.  All  common  stock. 

Senator  Page.  You  have  never  had  a  preferred  stock  until  quite 
recently  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mater.  Not  until  lust  year. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  How  much  is  preferred  and  how  much  is  common? 

Mr.     .Vkmodr.  There    is    $7,000,000    preferred    and    $100,000,000 


Mr.  Mayer.  I'hat  is,  Senator  Gore,  the  debentures  are  exchange- 
able for  preferred  stock ;  $7,000,000  has  been  converted. 

The  Chairman.  Converted  into  preferred? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir ;  not  into  common. 

During  the  14  years  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war. 
of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  company  86.26  per  cent  was  rein- 
vested in  the  business.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  into  it,  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany 88.38  per  cent  was  reinvest«d  in  the  business.  In  1917  and  191R 
over  81  per  cent  was  thus  reinvested. 

FOUR  HtrNDRED  PER  CENT  STOCK  DIVIDENDS. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  comment  on  the  much-talked-of  400 
per  cent  stock  dividend  which  we  declared  in  1916  and  which  has 
often  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  enormous  profits  being  made 
in  the  packing  industry.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  an  offi- 
cial report  to  Congress,  gave  currency  to  this.    They  said : 

Thus  Armour  &  Co.  Id  lfll6  raised  Its  capitii!  st<iik  fmni  ¥20,000.1)00  u<  Sioci.- 
000.000  wfthnut  recphliiir  ii  ilolliir  of  push. 

That  statement  is  entirely  misleading. 

It  implies  that  by  some  magic  the  company  put  in  the  pockets  of 
the  stockholdei-s  $80,000,000  without  receiving  1  cent  in  return  there- 
for. This  is  not  a  fact.  By  thi.s  transaition  the  stockholders  did  not 
receive  1  penny.  It  merely  gave  each  stockholder  five  shares  of  stock 
whei-e  formerly  lie  held  one,  the  value  of  Which  was  equal  to  the  five 
which  roplaied  it.  It  was  merely  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  per- 
fectly honest  and  legitimate  in  every  respect.  Our  company  was  a 
family  concern.  Its  few  stockholders  did  contribute  every  penny  of 
that  capital.  As  I  have  already  shown,  during  the  development  of 
the.  business  from  its  inception  in  1867  down  to  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  that  stock  dividend,  the  stockholders,  instead  of  taking 
the  earnings  each  year  out  of  the  business  by  way  of  personal  divi- 
dends to  themselyes,  allowed  the  profits  to  remain  and  be  reinvested 
in  the  business,  thus  each  year  each  stockholder  was  reinvesting  his 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  business  for  that  year  in  the  busi- 
ness itself  and  thus  <ontributing  to  its  capital. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  Mr.  Armour,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  about  that.  1  can  not  do  it  intelligently,  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  information  I  asked  for  in  my  other  questions.  You  say 
that  this  stock  dividend 

Mr.  Armour.  May  I  explain  it  to  you  ?  ^ 
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Senator  Noebis.  You  say  it  is  for  the  stockholders,  who  contribute 
every  penny  of  that  capital.  You  are  referring  to  the  400  per  cent 
dividend.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  have  the  comnuttee  understand  from 
what  you  just  stated  that  during  the  time  when  this  surplus  was  accu- 
mulating no  dividend  had  been  declared? 

Mr.  Armoub.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  me&n  that  the  sur- 
plus was  reduced  by  the  amount  that  was  added  to  the 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  that,  but  this  surplus  that  was  con- 
verted into  capital  by  this  transaction  was  the  profits  of  the  company! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Notuiis.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  While  this 
profit  was  ai  cumulating,  were  you  paying  dividends  to  the  stoefc- 
holders?  In  other  words,  was  this  profit  in  addition  to  the  divi- 
dends that  were  paid? 

Mr.  Ahmoor.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  what  those  dividends  w^ere? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  will  give  them  to  you,  I  will  say  they  were  not 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course  $2,000,000  does  not  mean  much.  It 
would  be  what  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested? 

The  Chairman.  This  $80,000,000  represents,  I  take  it,  not  onh 
the  amounts  passed  as  a  surplus,  but  the  value  of  the  good  will  ana 
the  coing  business. 

Mr,  Armour,  No  good  will  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  Was  there  $80,000,000  passed  as  a  surplus  during 
this  period  ? 

Mr,  Armour,  No,  sir;  they  took  $80,000,000  from  the  accumulated 
earnings  which  was  in  Uie  surplus  account,  and  reduced  that  surploi 
account  bv  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  the  capital. 

Senator  Norris.  They  just  took  the  $80,000,000  out  of  the  aurpta 
and  converted  it  into  stock? 

Mr,  Armour.  And  reduced  the  surplus  bv  that  amount.  In  other 
words,  if  the  capital  was  $20,000,000  and  the  surplus  was  $80,0001)00, 
they  would  take  it  and  add  $80,000,000  to  the  capital  stock,  wluii 
would  make  the  capital  stock  $100,000,000  and  reduce  the  surplus  hj 
that  amount.    That  surplus  was  an  accumulation  of  eamings. 

Senator  Page.  And  how  many  years  did  it  take  you,  Mr.  ArmoaTf 
to  accumulate  that  $80,000,000? 

Mr.  Armour.  From  the  time  we  started! 

Senator  Nobiub.  That  is,  from  the  time  you  were  incorporated! 

Mr,  Armour,  Ob,  no ;  from  the  time  we  started  in  1868. 

Senator  Norhis,  When  you  incorporated,  did  you  incorporate  wA 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  and  a  certain  amount  of  surplnsf 

Mr,  Armour.  When  we  incorporated  we  incorporated  for 


000  and  had  a  surplus  of  $13,000,000,  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  there  has  never  at  any  time  been  any  water  injectm  into 
Armour  &  Co. ;  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  either  surplus  or  capital  or 
good  will. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  surplus  in  1900  when  you  inoorp» 
rated  was  $3S,000,000,  or  was  that  the  aggregate  of  the  stock  uJ 
surplus ! 

Mr,  Armour.  No;  that  was  the  surplus.  The  vtJue  of  Armovrl 
Co.  when  we  consolidated  the  business  was  $68,488,000. 
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Senator  Page.  And  that  was  what  year? 
■     Mr.  Armour.  In  1900.   And  as  I  said  before,  and  repeat  now,  there 
has  never  been  at  any  time  anj  water  in  the  business;  it  all  repre- 
:sents  the  accumulation  of  eamiDgS; 

Senator  Page.  And  up  to  a  certain  time  you  say  you  did  not  divide 
-anything  with  your  stockholders? 

Sir.  Armouk.  We  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all.  My  father 
died  in  1901,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  there  were  no  dividends 
paid  at  all ;  they  were  all  reinvested  in  the  business. 

Senator  Nokris.  That  was  when  the  stock  was  all  held  by  the 
family  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  '< 

Mr.  Mater.  It  is  still. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  manj  stockholders  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  there  is  just  the  Armour  family,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suppose  there  are  six  or  eight  stockliolders  in  the  common 
stock,  and  in  the  preferred  stock  there  are  2,100, 1  think. 

Senator  Page.  And  that  has  gone  largely  to  your  employees? 

Mr.  Armour,  To  an  extent,  not  entirely.  A  great  many  of  our  em- 
ployees have  it;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  was  a  little  late  in  arriving  this  morning,  and 
if  I  ask  any  question  that  Mr.  Armour  has  alreiSy  answered  let  me 
know  and  I  shall  not  proceed, 

I  only  want  to  ask,  Mr,  Chairman,  when  Armour  &  Co.  was  first 
organized,  and  the  amount  of  cash  put  in  at  tliat  time,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  develop  that  as  the  organization  grew. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  given  the  history  or  the  organization. 

Senator  Korris.  I  am  quite  willing  to  desist  entirely  from  asking 
questions  until  he  finishes. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  him  finish,  as  a  rule,  but 
occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  ask  some  questions  in  order  to  develop 
the  meaning  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Norris.  Probably  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  to  let  you 
proceed  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Armour.  The  surplus  out  of  which  this  dividend  was  declared 
was  not  a  liquid  surplus,  but  largely  brick  and  mortar  supplies  and 
inventories  representing  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  plants 
and  business,  having  then  a  growth  and  development  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  actual  fixed  and  working  capital  on  which  the  company 
was  doing  its  business  was  actually  contributed  dollar  for  dollar  by 
the  stockholders  by  refraining  from  taking  their  profits  out  of  the 
business.  The  sole  and  only  purpose  was  to  make  the  actual  share 
capital  of  the  company  moie  commensurate  with  the  actual  capital 
investment  therein.  Let  me  say  further  regarding  this  stock  divi- 
dend: Whereas  stock  dividends  ordinarily  are  intended  to  give  the 
holder  of  stock  a  greater  equity  in  the  business  on  which  to  earn  divi- 
dends and  to  so  affect  the  market  value  of  his  stock,  in  this  particular 
(fflse  there  was  no  such  motive,  because  Armour  &  Co.  were  a  close 
corporation,  with  the  stock,  as  I  have  said,  held  almost  entirely  in  the 
Armour  family  and  none  of  it  was  on  the  market. 

The  sum  total  of  our  reinvestments  since  1868  represent  Armour 
&  Co.  to-day,  and  I  submit  the  above  facts  to  show  now  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  $160,000  firm  to  grow  into  a  concern  of  our  present  pro- 
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poi-tiona  with,  I  think,  credit  to  the  o^Tners  of  the  hiiKiness  and  with 
Wnefit  to  the  general  public. 

PROriTS   AND  PRICKS. 

Our  finimciiil  statenieut,  which  I  have  already  read  to  you,  shows 
that  our  profits  are  negligible  in  so  far  as  either  the  producer  or  the 
consumer  is  concerned.  On  ciur  total  volume  of  business  they  repre- 
sent a  return  of  less  than  2  cents  on  eveiy  dollar  of  sales.  The  margin 
of  pi-ofit  in  the  packing  industry  is  the  smallest  enjoyed  by  any  indus- 
try of  national  consequence,  and  of  the  many  firms  which  ai-e  enga^ 
in  packing,  the  ones  which  have  come  in  for  the  most  ecmdemnation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  those  which  earn 
the  least  per  dollar  of  sales.  Note  that  in  its  special  report  on  profil- 
eei'ing.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  siiys  that  some  60  vv  mon 
of  the  so-called  "  independents  "  earned  as  much  or  more  than  did  the 
'"Big  Five."  Look  at  any  financial  compendium  of  corporate  earn- 
ings, and  you  will  find  that  the  pei"  cent  of  net  eai-nings  on  turnover. 
(ir  on  capital  invested  in  our  company,  is  less  than  that  in  most,  if 
not  all.  other  big  industries. 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  have  hei-e.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  comjjendium  of'U 
of  the  leading  industries,  showing,  from  1912  to  date,  their  enminfS' 
per  cent  on  investment  and  their  earnings  per  cent  on  cnpitnl  rtoft 

TAKINC  ON    orTsn>K   LINKS. 

Mr.  Abmouk.  One  yf  the  most  cunniuin  reasons  cited  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  heckle  or  cripple  the  packing  indnstry.  is  that 
its  entrance  into  fields  other  than  that  of  meat  packing  is  conducive 
to  the  building  up  of  a  food-purveying  organization  too  broad  in 
its  scope  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  general  public.  I  nnte 
ihat  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Tiiule  Commission  bas  said: 

Tlie  coiauiiKsloii  Im"  im  cili|ci-tl<iii  ic>  nifiv  sli 
lilp  dmcern  rniiillles  iiitu  othiT  ilHds  t..  Wn-  ik 
it  ts  tinip  to  cjill  a  lialt. 

On  that  same  basis  tlie  njail-order  houses  and  depai-tinent  stwrw 
should  be  driven  out,  and  the  iiutouiobile  industi-y  should  haw 
been  suppressed  when  trucks  began  invading  the  realm  of  tb 
horse,  and  the  Tnited  States  post  office  should  have  been  called  op 
with  a  turn  ^Yhen  it  inaugurated  the  parrels-])ost  system  to  com- 
pote with  exprc-is  companies. 

While  primarily  our  busines.s  was  built  to  handle  only  nwal 
products,  we  have  found  that  there  an'  certain  sensonN  when  On 
equipment  would  nol  bi'  in  use  «(«■  our  sales  force  occupied  if  w 
confined  them  strictlv  to  the  meat  food  business.  In  particular. 
dming  the  yeai-s  li)!!,  Ifll2.  1J>13.  an.l  1914  the  supply  of  live  aittfc 
and  hogs  in  this  conntrv  was  lower  than  they  haa  been  for  gtiitei 
number  of  vears  while  the  population  had  greatly  increased,  witfc 
the  result  that  meat-food  procuicts  to  be  handlc<l  through  our  di* 
tributiiig  agencies  wei-e  decreasing  while  oiu-  expenses  were  increas- 
ing, which  would  have  inevitalily  resnltod  in  higher  prices  on  al 
meat-food  products  to  consmuers.     Xot  only  was  this  trne.  bnt  tk 
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trade  to  ivhoiii  we.  hold  were  continually  soliciting  us  fo  handle  cer- 
tain lines  of  food  products  and  one  reason  we  are  to-day  in  the 
business  of  sellinp;  such  food  products  as  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fruits,  and  other  similar  food  products  is  that  we  may  moi-e  profit- 
ably utilize  our  marketing  facilities  and  organization  at  all  seasons 
and  times  of  the  year  and  thus  reduce  our  cost  to  market  and  our 
overhead  expense.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  many  products  at 
lower  prices,  which  directly  benefits  the  trade  and  the  consumer 
and  is  for  the  acconnnndation  of  onr  customers.  This  makes  it 
pos.sibk'  for  them  to  obtain  more  of  their  goods,  embraced  in  one 
delivery,  one  invoice,  one  collection,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  goods  all  around,  to  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
There  ai-e  also  a  great  many  organizations  in  the  United 
States  which  produce  products  over  and  above  their  ability  to  sell 
them.  We  have  found  it  to  our  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  proilucere  as  well  as  the  consumers  to  use  our  distributing  facili- 
..  ties  for  taking  care  of  these  products.  By  reason  of  handling  these 
,  other  products  we  are  able  to  carry  on  this  food  line  of  business  at 
a  minimum  profit  because  ^ve  can  and  do  keep  down  the  expense 
of  the  marketinfr  of  the  food  products  by  usin^  our  sales  force  and 
distributing  facdities  on  the  other  lines.  I  will  refer  hereafter  in 
'.  more  detail  to  this  matter.  Whatever  advantage  we  may  have 
.  over  our  competitor  in  the  handling  of  these  gooiS  lies  in  t^e  high 
character  of  the  goods  we  sell  and  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered. 

To  a  great  extent  also  the  better  utilization  of  our  packing  house 
waste  products  led  ns  into  these  many  so-called  outside  lines. 

POTASH    ANn   PERFUMF.. 

It  seems  a  long  jump  from  potash  to  perfuiiie  and  why  Armour 
&  Co.  should  be  handling  two  such  products  which  seem  unrelated  at 
'  first  glance  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  or  maybe  to  those 
:  whose  information  is  entirely  of  an  ex  parte  nature.     But  there 
is  a  definite  relation  between  potash  and  perfume. 
Potash  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  Armour  fertilizer  works,  an 
'  auxiliary  of  Armour  &  Co.    Potash  is  not  a  by-product  of  the  packing 
business,  but  it  is  a  logical  business  associate  of  fertilizer  materials 
which  come  from  the  packing  plants,  and  it  is  handled  because  we 
have  the  necessary  marketing  machinery  and  because  trade  require- 
ments compel  us  to  handle  it  if  we  expect  success  in  marketing  onr 
own  fertilizer  materials. 

Perfume,  on  the  other  hand,  is  manufactured  and  marketed  by  the 
'  Armour  soap  works,  another  auxiliary.  Perfume  is  not  a  by-product 
1  of  the  packing  business,  but  it  is  &  necessary  supplement  to  a  line  of 
■'toilet  soaps,  and  our  soap  business  would  not  meet  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  if  we  refused  to  handle  perfumery.  The  manufacture  of 
1  *8Dap  gives  us  an  outlet  for  a  great  deal  of  the  residue  from  the  carcass 
r  erf  meat  animals,  and  that  is  why  we  are  in  the  soap  business. 
'  Potad),  therefore,  is  tfee  brother  of  packing-house  fertilizer  ma- 
liV^'^'  '""  ■"""""■■'•■• '««ter*'>  toilet  soaps.  Inasmuch  as  fertilizer 
!>■    ^Bfrking  industry,  potash  becomes  the 
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By  a  similar  commercial  relation  a  violin  bow  becomes  cousin  to  the 
_>aper  label  on  a  tin  can.  We  sell  violin  bows  and  we  sell  paper 
abels,  and  an  ex  parte  investi^tion  might  fail  to  disclose  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  but  there  is  a  close  relation  for  all  that.  Musical 
strings,  as  you  probably  know,  are  made  largely  from  the  intestines 
of  animals.  Our  company  ,was  a  pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  such  strings,  and  it  thus  became  possible  for  us  to  market 
to  advantage  a  by-product  of  meat  animals,  which  formerly  we  had 
to  waste  or  ship  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  selling  to  string  manu- 
facturers there.  We  now  sell  this  product  in  foreign  countries,  which 
field  was  until  recently  covered  by  manufacturers  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  To  make  the  istory  brief,  the  marketing  of  musical  strings 
led  us  into  the  marketing  of  the  logical  associates  of  musical  strings, 
and  that  is  how  we  happen  to  have  violin  bows  for  sale. 

In  our  business  we  have  need  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  paper 
labels.  In  fact  our  need  for  them  was  so  great  that  we  entered  into 
the  business  of  printing  them,  and  the  Armour  printing  works  became 
a  department  of  our  business.  We  made  the  works  adequate  to  fill 
our  own  orders  even  at  rush  times,  and  so  it  became  possible  for  us  to 
sell  labels  to  outside  concerns  during  part  of  the  year  at  least. 

Coca-cola  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  products  which  we  handle 
and  which  seemingly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  our  busincs. 
The  fact  is  that  the  coca-cola  people  have  developed  a  demand  for 
their  product,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  a  distributive  system  of  their  own.  I  understand  that  they 
have  no  salesmen  and  that  they  do  not  ship  direct  to  consumers. 
They  handle  their  product  entirely  through  jobbers  or  other  agencies 
for  distributing  supplies.  Our  salesmen  ,who  call  on  the  trade  were 
asked  by  the  trade  to  supply  coca-cola,  seeing  that  there  were  no 
coca-cola  salesmen  making  the  rounds,  and  so  we  became  through  our 
salesmen  a  distributor  for  the  Coca-cola  Co. 

In  a  similar  manner  there  is  a  definite  and  logical  relation  between 
the  packing  business  and  all  of  the  so-called  outside  lines  which  we 
handle  and  for  which  some  of  our  competitors  would  have  us  con- 
demned. Our  entering  into  these  various  lines  has  not  b^n  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  great  consuming  public.  On  the 
contrary,  the  public  has  been  tremendously  benefited.  The  quality 
of  goods  has  been  higher  and  the  price  lower. 

AIDING  THE  GOVERNMEKT, 

Album/n. — The  list  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  show  the  scope 
of  our  '*  ramifications,"  as  he  puts  it,  is  misleading  in  that  no  oat 
of  the  various  packing  concerns  handles  all  the  articles  listed.  A 
comparison  between  our  catalogue  and  that  of  a  typical  wholesale 
grocery  or  a  mail-order  houi>e  would  show  that  our  products  come 
nearer  being  related  than  do  those  shown  in  the  others. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  second  item  in  Mr.  Colver's  list — albumen. 
Albumen  can  be  obtained  from  blood,  and  the  Armour  fertilixer 
works'  chemists  worked  out  a  method  for  so  doing.  We  were  ex- 
tracting a  little  albumen  from  animal  blood  when  the  war  broke  oat 
Now,  one  of  the  war's  requisites  is  the  airplane,  and  in  the  building 
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of  airplanes  a  wood  veneer  is  very  generally  used.  It  was  essential 
that  this  veneer  be  glued  on  so  that  the  dampness  up'  in  the  clouds 
would  not  cause  it  to  loosen  and  send  our  aviators  lim;ling  down  to 
earth.  It  was  found  that  a  glue  which  is  impervious  to  water  could 
be  made  from  albumen,  such  as  we  alone  in  this  country  were  produc- 
ing. We  immediately  increased  our  plant  capacity  and  turned  the 
product  over  to  the  Government,  and  airplane-production  plans 
were  not  stayed  by  lack  of  this  special  kind  of  glue. 

In  May,  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chemical  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Defense  in  Washington,  it  was  developed  that  there 
was  urgent  need  for  potassium  permanganate  to  be  used  in  gas  masks 
for  the  neutralization  of  toxic  gases,  and  the  chemical  industry  was 
asked  to  prepare  quickly  .for  the  manufacture  of  this  material  as  none 
was  known  to  be  made  in  the  United  States.  The  research  laboratory 
of  the  Armour  fertilizer  works  had  developed  a  small  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  material  and  the  entire  output  of  this  plant  was 
immediately  turned  over  to  the  Government  for  war  purposes.  All 
our  contracts  with  the  trade  were  at  once  canceled.  The  price  named 
to  the  company  making  the  completed  gas-neutralizing  agent  for 
the  Government  was  one-half  of  the  contract  price  at  wnich  the  en- 
tire output  had  theretofore  been  sold  by  us.  As  long  as  perman- 
ganate was  needed  for  this  purpose  it  was  supplied  to  the  full  ca- 
gacity  of  the  plant.  Its  mamifacture  was  interfered  with  evidently 
y  enemy  agents  and  tanks  full  of  solution  were  emptied  into  the 
sewers.  An  actual  loss  was  incurred  by  the  Armour  fertilizer  works 
in  taking  care  of  the  needed  demand. 

I  desire  to  incorporate  into  my  statement  here  an  editorial  on  this 
peneral  subject  which  appeared  in  the  January  6,  1019,  issue  of  the 
Daily  News  of  Chicago,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  regarded  as 
reflecting  public  opinion  in  the  Middle  West,  and  which  I  value 
highly  for  that  reason.    The  News  says: 


In  explalniLig  and  advocating  the  administration  bill,  so-called,  for  licenaing 
and  regulating  the  trans|)ortatlon  and  marketing  ends  of  the  meat-packing  In- 
dustry. William  B.  Cplver,  ehalrman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  claimed 
to  have  obtained  evidence  that  the  big  packers  seek  to  control  and  dominate  the 
grocery  business.  Already,  he  told  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  tlila 
(iomimitlon  ranges  from  10  to  50  [>er  cent. 

Mr.  Colver  disclaimed  opposition  to  "  the  mere  size  of  an  industry,"  He  had 
no  fiuarrel  with  the  big  puckers,  he  asserted.  Just  because  they  wei-e  snccessful 
or  highly  efficient.  What  he  objected  to  was  their  desire  to  "  ramify,"  to  Invade 
other  fields  "  to  tlie  detriment  of  legitimate  business."  Such  Invasion,  he 
said,  should  be  cheeked  by  legislation.  It  ia  not  Illegal  under  existing  Jaw, 
but  should  l>e  Illegal,  contends  Mr.  Colver,  and  this  is  In  part  the  design  of 
tlip  extr.T ordinary  measure  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Colver  has  stated  the  case  with  commendable  frankness  and  ciearneSB. 
He  must  realize,  however,  that  he  seeks  legislation  of  a  novel  and  radlciil  char- 
acter. He  wishes  to  protect  legitimate  business  against  invasion,  but  the  In- 
'    vuslon  must  be  "delrlmental "  to  warrant  Interference  with.     Detrimental  to 

■  wlKin)?  All  competition  may  he  called  Invasion  by  those  who  happen  to  be  In 
possession  of  a  given  field,  yet  the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  encourage  competl- 

.    tlon.     Is  a  big  and  edlclent  competitor  dangerous  because  he  can  establish 
'-    branch  houses,  reduce  prices,  and  otherwise  accommodate  the  consuming  public? 

■  Is  it  "  detrimental "  to  the  public  to  have  branch  houses,  extensive  delivery 
systems,  reasonable  prices?  And  If  certain  tendencies  are  detrimental  to  small 
business  but  beneficial  to  consumers,  are  the  Interests  of  the  consumer  to  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  small  business? 
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Several  yeui-s  au,"  theri  wus  iiiucli  uKll'itluu  ugtiluHt  tlie  big  department 
stores,  and  legislation  wns  demandec]  to  protect  the  small  retail  stores  that  luid 
to  compete  wltb  tiiem.  Wlio  regrets  to-day  that  the  agitation  failed  and  that 
the  biff  department  store  was  not  taxed  or  regulated  out  of  existence?  Per- 
iinps  the  case  of  the  packers  Is  different,  but  that  remains  to  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  sound  economists  and  enlightened  men  generally.  The  ques- 
tions raised  liy  the  antlpackers'  bill  are  so  complicated  and  Important  that 
Congress  will  surely  appreciate  the  necessity  of  hearing  all  sides  and  gtvint 
the  subject  full  and  scientific  consideration. 

Further  along  in  my  statement,  when  I  discuss  the  refrigerator- 
far  lines  and  branch  nouses,  I  intend  t<i  return  to  this  subject  of 
packer  side  lines  and  give  further  reasons  why  it  is  not  only  proper 
but  of  benefit  to  the  consuming  public  and  to  the  Nation's  prodiicert 
that  organizations  such  as  Armour  &  Co.  should  furnish  the  meant 
for  widespread  marketinfr  of  products. 

I.TVE-HTOCK  CAKS. 

(Jetting  down  to  the  actual  charges  and  recommendations  of  th« 
Federal  Trade  Commission  we  find,  first,  that  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  live-stock  cars  is  urged.  This,  says,  Mr.  Colver,  chainnui 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  the  least  important  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions,  but  "  since  the  theory  we  are  proceeding  on  is.  tiiat 
private  ownership  of  means  of  transportation  by  competitors  is  per- 
haps the  root  of  the  difficulties."  he  recx>mmends  that  these  he  (rov- 
ernment  or  railroad  owned. 

Armour  &  Co.  own  no-  live-stock  cars.  One  of  our  subsidiaries. 
New  York  Butchers'  Dressed  Meat  Co.,  does  not  own  but  leases  aboat 
150  live-stock  cars  in  order  to  enable  it  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
business  of  shipping  cattle  from  the  West  to  its  abattoir  situated  in 
Greater  New  York.  These  cai-s  are  used  entirely  for  the  movement 
of  live  stock  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Our  abattoir  in  New  York  is  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  for  the  Jewish  trade  of  Greater  New  Yorfc.  The  committM 
may  not  perhaps  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  orthodox  Jewi^ 
trade  requires  what  is  known  as  "  kosher  "  meat ;  that  is,  meat  which 
has  been  slaughtered  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  which  is  identified  by 
the  kosher  symbol.  It  is  incLim))ent  imder  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox 
Jewish  religion  that  meat  be  eaten  within  72  hours  after  slaughter; 
hence  it  can  not  be  slaughtered  at  points  distant  from  consumption, 
like  Chicago,  and  transported  to  New  York.  This  necessitates 
a  slauglitermg  house  at  New  York  to  furnish  this  large  trade  with 
fresh  beef,  and  the  company  purchases  its  cattle  at  various  market^ 
and  transports  them  to  its  slaughtering  plant  in  Greater  New  York. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  eastern  railroads  have  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  live-stock  cars,  it  was  necessary  to  lease,  these  cars  in  order 
that  this  company  might  be  as.sured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  li\e  animals  to  its  plant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  many  times,  even  with  the  supply  that  is  leased  to 
us.  when  we  have  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  live-stock  cars  of 
any  kind.  These  cars  leased  by  us  for  this  purpose  do  not  earn 
enough  mileage  to  cover  the  rental  we  pay  for  them,  and  we  would 
l)e  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  our  contract  ^or  the  use  of  these  cars  if 
we  could  be  as-^ured  that  we  would  be  furnished  an  adequate  supply 
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by  the  railroads.     They  are  simply  leased  by  us  as  a  necessity,  to 
take  care  of  the  supply  of  this  plant  in  Greater  New  York, 

We  a^ree   with  Mr.  Colver  that  this  is  the  least  important  of 

the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because  it  is  the  least  destructive. 

STOCKYARDS  AND  ADJDNCT8. 

TIh'  second  importaqt  provision  of  the  pending  legislation  tends  to 
biiiig  about  Government  ownership  of  the  stoclo'ards  and  such 
adjuncts  thereto  as  terminal  and  belt  railways,  exchange  buildings, 
rendering  plants,  serum  plants,  market  newspapers,  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  banks  and  cattle  loan  associations.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  chooses  to  regard  packer  interest  in  such  institutions 
«nd  enterprises  as  detrimentiil  to  the  best  interests  of  live-stock 
pi-oducers  and  the  general  public. 

That  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

The  ex  parte  information  gleaned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Cbmmis- 
sion  failed  completely  to  develop  the  reasons  for  the  meat  packers 
being  interested  in  these  various  enterprises,  and  left  its  members 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  meat  packers  are  entitled  largely  to  the 
credit  for  whatever  measure  of  service  these  facilities  render  the 
producers. 

Packing  plants  are  the  reason  for  stockyards,  terminal  railways, 
exchange  Duildings,  stockyards,  banks,  cattle  loan  associations,  market 
newspapers,  etc.,  ]*ust  as  is  water  the  reason  for  the  grass  and  the 
trees  in  a  desert  oasis.  Until  there  was  water  there  was  no  grass, 
and  some  of  the  water  had  to  be  used  in  growing  grass. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  stockyards  which  were  of  any  consequence 
or  service  to  the  producers  until  some  important  pacKer  got  inter- 
ested and  installed  a  plant.  The  minute  a  packing  plant  begins 
operating  it  means  a  real  market  for  meat  animals,  and  such  a 
market  demands  that  there  be  facilities  for  handling  live  stock.  This 
has  always  meant  the  building  of  new  yards  or  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  existing  ones.  It  has  been  the  locating  of  new  pack- 
ing planbi  from  time  to  time  all  over  the  country  that  has  made 
stockyards  necessary  at  those  points.  When  you  stop  building  pack- 
ing plants  there  is  a  stoppage  of  new  stockyards,  and  such  a  stoppage 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  live  stock  grower. 

PACKERS  MAKE  MARKETS. 

For  example:  At  Fort  Worth,  before  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.  went  there  the  total  receipts  of  the  stockyards  the  previous  year 
were  less  than  227,000  head  of  stock.  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.  bough!  the  yards  and  installed  packing  plants,  and  the  market 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  the  total  annual  receipts  are 
3,540,000  head  of  stock,  nearly  1,600  per  cent  increase. 

Senator  Gbonxa.  I  do  not  like  to  break  in,  but  obviously  it  must 
ha^■c  decreased  in  the  localities  where  the  stock  was  marketed  before. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  of  course,  the  stock  has  increased  greatly  down 
in  that  country.  That  stock  formerly  went  to  other  places,  but  now 
their  shipments  are  nearer. 
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There  are  probably  men  in  this  room  who  can  remember  the  day 
when  you  could  go  to  Denver  with  a  trainload  of  live  stock  and 
could  not  sell  a  carload.  A  larger  packing  house  coming  in  there 
gave-a  market  for  live  stock. 

.lACKSONVniE    (FtA.)    8TOCKTARD9. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  Armour  &  Co.  established  a  pack- 
ing plant  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  in  connection  therewith  a  stock- 
yards for  the  proper  receipt  and  handling  of  cattle  which  might 
come  to  that  market.  Our  attention  was  directed  there  in  this  way: 
In  1912  and  1913  when  we  had  a  cattle  shortage  in  the  United  States 
we  bought  several  thousand  cattle  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  one 
day  received  a  wire  from  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  offering  us  5,000  head  of 
grass  cattle.  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place,  and  at  that  timt 
I  doubt  if  anyone  in  the  packing  business  dreamed  that  there  were 
6,000  cattle  in  the  whole  State  of  Florida  that  could  be  used  for 
beef.  We  finally  bought  the  cattle  in  question,  which  we  shipped  to 
St.  Louis.  This  was  our  introduction  to  Florida.  We  later  sent 
representatives  through  that  territory  and  found  prospects  for  beef 
production  so  good  that  we  considered  locating  a  plant  there.  Im- 
mediately that  became  known  the  prominent  business  men  of  Jack- 
sonville extended  to  us  the  hand  of  welcome  and  urged  upon  us  the 
erection  of  a  plant  at  Jacksonville.  There  was  at  this  time  no  h« 
business  in  Florida.  The  custom  of  buying  live  stock  in  Florida  had 
been  for  the  slaughterer  to  go  into  the  country,  make  his  purchasei, 
contracting  so  many  cattle  for  delivery  on  a  certain  day.  Our  ex- 
perience had  taught  us  that  stockyards  are  necessary  in  a  pack^ 
center  to  insure  a  regular  supply  of  live  stock  for  the  plant  and  in 
every -day  market  for  the  growers  of  live  stock. 

We,  therefore,  decided  to  establish  a  anall  stockyards  near  our 
plant  at  Jacksonville.  Before  the  plant  was  completed,  another  can- 
vas of  the  situation  showed  a  need  for  facilities  for  hog  slan^^to- 
ing  and  we  established  them.  The  first  live  stock  were  slaughtered 
in  November,  1916.  For  several  weeks  the  supply  of  hogs  was  fir 
in  excess  of  the  supply  of  cattle,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  but 
it  was  fortunate  indeed  that  we  had  stockyards  to  yam  and  care  for 
this  flood  of  live  stock  which  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  plant  and 
stockyards  established  by  us  in  Jacksonville  lias  opened  up  the  live- 
stock business  in  Florida.  The  stockyards  there  are  open  to  all- 
anyone  can  buy  or  sell  stock  there  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  ior 
anyone  to  go  into  the  business  if  they  care  to.  I  think  the  establish- 
ment of  such  yards  and  plant  at  Jacksonville  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  public  and  of  the  live-stock  raisers  in  Flonda  es- 
pecially. 

Lest  this  committoe  get  the  impression  from  the  pending  legida- 
tion  that  packer  ownership  of  stockyards  does  not  meet  publicap- 
proval,  I  want  to  say  this:  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  cotratrf 
to-day  that  would  not  welcome  the  establishment  of  such  a  matkit 
by  Armour  &  Co.,  or  any  other  of  the  large  packers.  We  are  coo- 
stnntly  in  receipt  of  proposals  from  bodies  of  representative  citizcBi 
of  various  cities  that  we  establish  such  yards  and  operate  them.  W* 
are  offered  everything  from  free  sites  to  large  bonuses  as  indoc*- 
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ments  to  locate.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  now  building  a  great 
plant  at  South  St.  Paul  is  that  the  city  held  out  such  allurements 
that  w^  could  not  very  well  refuse,  especially  as  the  territory  ad- 
joining gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  meat-production  cen- 
ters in  the  country. 

OWNERSHIP  OP  STOCKYARDS  AND  ADJUNCTS  IMMATERIAL, 

My  position  relative  to  ownership  of  the  stockyards  is  this:  Aa 
a  packer.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  the  yards  handled  in  the  most 
efiiLient  way  possible  and  it  is  absolutely  immaterial  to  me  as  to 
who  owns  them.  Owner^ip  by  the  Government  implies  red  tape 
and  restrictions  which  can  not  help  but  add  to  the  costs  of  the  serv- 
ice— costs  which  must  eventually  be  borne  either  by  the  producer  or 
the  consumer.  Government  ownership  implies,  too,'  the  abolition  of 
the  private  initiative  and  enterprise  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  erect  an  efficient  stockyards  almost  overnight  when  occasion  jus- 
tified it.  The  Government,  you  know,  does  not  make  up  its  mind 
verj-  quickly  on  such  matters  as  is  evidenced  by  the  years-old  con- 
troversies over  the  building  of  post  offices  or  such  comparatively 
trivial  matters  as  to  whether  or  not  cities  should  have  undergrouna- 
mail  chutes.  It  is  only  because  I  fear  less  efficient  operation  and  the 
consequent  serious  results  that  I  make  these  comments,  but  I  am 
entirely  willine  and  ready  to  at  once  relinquish  my  holdings  upon 
bt'ing  allowed  just  compensation  therefor. 

My  reasons  for  having  interests  in  the  adjuncts  to  stockyards 
are  almost  identical  with  my  reasons  for  having  invested  in  stock- 
yards, I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  hoped  every  time  I  made  an  invest- 
ment of  this  nature  that  eventually  it  would  pay,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  deciding  reason  was  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  meat  packing — which  is  my  job  in  life. 

Terminal  railways  are  adjunct  to  stockyards  and  they  aid  in 
making  them  better  able  to  function.  Exchan^  buildings  are  also 
adjuncts — made  necessary  by  the  needs  of  commission  men  for  offices 
and  places  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  meat  ani- 
mals. Some  of  our  critics  charge  that  our  interests  in  stockyards 
and  exchange  buildings  give  us  a  club  over  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion man  who  must  do  our  bidding  or  be  relegated  to  undesirable 
offices  in  the  exchange  building  or  have  distant  and  undesirable 
pens  in  the  yards  assigned  to  him.  Such  charges  are  utterly  untrue 
and  are  too  petty  to  deserve  further  comment 

MARKET  NEWS  ESSENTIAL. 

Market  dailies  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  stockyards.  The  yard 
which  does  not  have  a  paper  carrying  its  live  stock  quotations  and 
its  market  news  to  the  producers  for  many  miles  around  is  doomed 
to  failure.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  power  of  advertising  and  a  daily- 
market  paper  is  the  only  means  which  will  enable  a  market  to  com- 
pete with  other  markets  drawing  from  the  same  or  nearby  sources 
and  properly  advertised.  To-day  we  have  a  financial  interest  in  but 
one  paper^ — the  stockyards  market  paper  at  Denver — and  we  will 
gladly  dispose  of  it  at  any  time.    Our  sole  interest  is  that  it  develop 
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to  thf  utmost  its  power  to  help  make  the  Denver  market  bij^er  and 
better. 

FINANCIMO   CATTLEMEN. 

Our  interest  in  stockyards  banks  and  cattle-loan  associations  ii 
cornpariible  to  our  interest  in  stockj'ards  market  papers.  Cattlemoi, 
like  meat  packers,  operate  largely  on  borrowed  money,  but  indlTidnsl 
cattlemen  find  it  difficult  to  secure  loans.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten 
that  the  center  of  the  cattle-producing  industry  is  well  weet  of  the 
Mississippi  and  that  the  center  of  the  Nation's  finances  is  a  consid- 
erable distance  east  of  that  river.  Eastern  bankers  do  not  take  kind^ 
to  proposals  from  some  remote  ranchman  of  the  far  West  that  a  loin 
of  $100,000  be  made  to  enable  the  raising  of  cattle.  Cattle-loan  com- 
panies do  not  lend  money.  For  a  brokerage  commission  tliey  dis- 
count and  guarantee  the  note  of  the  borrower  and  the  note  is  thai 
rediscounted  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  East.  If  the  rancher  fails 
to  get  money  he  can  not  produce  cattle,  and  if  enough  ranchers  fail  to 
pi-oduce  cattle,  think  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  the  meat-packing 
mdu.strj'  and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  good  business,  therefore,  for  the  meat  packer  to  use  his  credit 
and  his  financial  standing  to  make  it  possible  for  the  far  west«rD 
rancher  to  get  money  from  the  far  eastern  banker.  And  we  have  d«ie 
that  very  thing  through  the  medium  of  stockyards  banks  end  cattle- 
loan  associations  in  which  we  have  acquired  interests. 

That  we  have  made  a  profit  on  the  business  thus  transacted  is  be- 
side the  question.  The  only  point  that  counts  is  that  our  interests  in 
stockyards  banks  and  cattle-loan  associations  are  beneficial  to  the 
producers — in  fact  many  of  them  have  attained  importance  and 
grown  prosperous  on  the  money  obtained  by  them  from  cattle-loan 
associations  in  which  we  have  an  interest. 

RENDERINQ  AND  BERTTH  PI.ANT8. 

Rendering  plants,  like  the  other  adjuncts  of  the  stockyards,  are  of 
benefit  to  the  public.  Except  for  them  the  farmer's  dead  stock  would 
be  worthless.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  decided  at  its  ex  parte 
investigation  that  our  being  engaged  in  the  rendering  business 


not  desirable.    We  deny  that  claim  emphatically,  but  if  it  is  thousbt 

ill  prove  better  aole  to  conduct  the  rendenu 

business  than  the  present  management,  we  will  cheerfully  relinqt^ 


for  just  compensation  our  interests  there  just  as  in  the  case  of  sto^- 
yards— more  so  in  fact,  because  in  the  case  of  rendering  plaota  the 
packing  industry  has  much  less  at  stake  than  it  has  in  seeing  that  the 
stockyards  are  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

Relative  to  the  serum  business,  I  believe  there  are  16  serum  plants 
in  the  country  and  only  2  plants  in  which  the  packers  are  interested. 
We  happened  to  be  interested  in  a  serum  plant  at  Kansas  City  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  when  hog  cholera  was  prevalent  in  the  West, 
and  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  enough  serum  to  meet  the  demand: 
nor  was  the  serum  then  sold  always  of  best  quality.  We  entered 
this  business  witli  the  knowledge  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  our  in- 
dustry to  help  prevent  epidemics  among  the  farmers'  live-stock  herds. 
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In  a  general  way,  I  want  to  answer  thos6  reconunendations  of  the 
commission  which  seek  to  separate  from  the  packing;  industry  the 
stockyards  and  adjuncts  thereto,  with  the  assertion  that  Armour  & 
Co.'s  most  ardent  desire  is  that  the  various  institutions  and  enter- 
prises included  be  efficiently  and  successfully  operated.  If  there  is 
any  way  to  relieve  the  packers  of  their  interests  without  lessening 
the  service  rendered,  we  will  readily  find  other  and  maybe  more 
satisfactory  ways  to  utilize  the  money  so  released.  And  let  me  say 
here,  that  our  interests  in  these  various  auxiliaries  of  the  live-stock 
industry  do  not  consist  of  watered  stock.  An  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  the  stockyards  at  Omaha  on  orders  from  the  Nebraska  State  Rail- 
ways Commission  discloses  the  fact  that  the  property  was  actually 
worth  more  than  its  capital  investment,  and  I  am  confident  that  other 
appraisals  would  disclose  the  same  condition  regarding  the  other 
stockyards  and  related  industries. 


It  is  proposed  to  constitute  the  ownersip  and  operation  of  refriger- 
ator and  specially  constructed  cars  for  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  and  its  products  exclusively  a  Government  function.  In  sup- 
port of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Colver,  in  his  testimony,  states 
that  the  packer's  ownei-ship  of  refrigerator  cars  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them  as  against  competitors  who  do  now  own  such  cars,  that  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  such  cars  is  a  railroad  function,  and  that 
such  equipment  of  cars  or  rolling  stock  necessary  to  transfer  dressed 
beef  is  a  transportation,  not  a  packing  operation.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  the  fuU  report  and  findings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In  the  Matter  of  Private 
Cars,  Docket  4906,  dated  July  31,  1918,  after  exhaustive  examina- 
tion for  almost  six  years  of  the  subject.  I  quote  a  brief  part  of  that 
report.    On  page  6T2,  the  commission  says: 

The  Congress  has  thus  recognized  the  use  of  privately  owned  cars  in  trans- 
porting the  commerce  of  the  country  and  has  provided  for  their  control  by  the 
couimisslon  throu^ih  rules  and  regulations  of  carriers  hauling  them. 

For  more  than  30  years  privately  owned  ears  have  been  esteuslvely  used  to 
transport  commodities  in  interstate  commerce.  They  caiue  into  use  originally 
liecausc  the  railroad  would  not,  or  did  uot,  supply  them  in  sufHclent  quantities 
to  meet  the  demand.  Practically  all  the  carriers  have  refused  to  furnish  tank 
cars  for  the  tranaportntion  of  oil  and  other  liquids,,  or  cars  with  brine  tanks 
and  racks  for  the  transportation  of  carcass  meal.  There  are  certain  esceptiona 
to  this  rule,  which  will  be  considered  later.  Refiners  of  petroleum  oils,  with 
substuntiol  uniiriimity,  state  that  as  a  practical  matter  the  carriers  could  not 
furnish  the  tank  cars  In  n  manner  to  In.iure  their  efficient  use. 


And,  on  page  673 : 

If  private  ownersihip  or  control  of  CHrs  of  particular  types  results  in  greater 
et-onomj-  and  mcire  fHicIenr  use  the  whole  public  Is  to  that  extent  bene- 
fited.    •     •     • 

In  the  b^lnnlng  carriers  could,  not  doubt,  have  insisted  upon  their  right 
to  furnish  all  tiie  equipment.  They  did  not  do  so,  and,  in  the  course  of  years, ' 
Uiere  has  grown  np  a  system  of  private  ownership  of  such  magnitude  and  Im- 
portance thiit  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  an  existing  condition,     •     •     • 
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On  page  683 : 

The  amount  patd  b;  the  carriers  for  the  use  of  tank  cars  or  refrlKerator  con 
does  not  permit  of  the  operatioa  of  any  of  them  at  a  profit  considered  reaaon- 
able  by  the  ownera.  and  has  not  during  any  time  during  the  last  six  years, 
and  Konie  of  them  were  and  are  operated  at  a  loss,  tiiklng  into  ac<rount  a  return 
■111  the  Investment,  coat  of  repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation. 

It  la  c:carly  establlshe<l  that  shippers  of  petroleum  oils,  freah  meat,  pacUng- 
hoiiRe  pruiluctM,  and  dalrj'  products  could  not  have  done  the  volume  of  bu^ 
ness  they  have  done  in  the  past,  or  that  their  plants  were  constructed  to  dn, 
except  they  had  possexsed  themselves  of  private  cars  over  which  tbey  conid 
esercise,  and  have  exercised,  control.  The  refiner  of  oil  or  the  meat  paclier  could 
no  more  do  business  on  an  economical  and  effii'lent  basis  without  his  prlTate 
cars  than  he  could  without  his  modern  equipped  refining  or  packing  plant 
The  private-car  part  of  the  business  itas  grown  with  the  rest.  Doubtless,  in  the 
beginning,  demands  were  made  by  these  shippers  that  carriers  should  supply 
tank  and  meat  cars,  but  It  was  quickly  demonstrated  that  business  could  not 
be  done  In  the  most  effective  manner  were  carriers  to  own  or  control  cars  of 
that  kind.  As  a  rule,  carriers  have  never  furnished  these  cars,  and  it  bat 
come  to  be  mutually  understood  that  they  should  not  do  so.  The  oil  refiner  and 
the  meat  packer  deniand  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  at  all  times.  It  Is  cod- 
cede^l  by  tlio  shippers  that  neither  an  adequate  supply  nor  Its  efficl^it  dis- 
tribution can  be  afforded  by  curriers.  The  requirement  has  been  that  there 
Shalt  lie  the  most  efllclent  use  of  tank  and  refrigerator  cars,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  results  of  private  ownership.  While  this  has  absolutely  t>een  of 
benefit  to  carriers  it  has  been  of  incalculable  beiiefit  to  shipiiers  ne  well, 

I  assume  that  this  committee  needs  no  information  from  me  as  to 
the  necessity  for  there  being  always  on  hand  and  available  sufficient 
refrigeiator  cars  to  liandle  supplies  of  fresh  meat  which  go  out  from 
the  packing  plants  everywhere  and  which  can  be  kept  in  prime  condi- 
tion onl}'  a  matter  of  a  few  days  and  then  only  at  the  price  of  con- 
tinuous ciiie  and  watchfulness.  Fresh  meat,  vou  will  bear  in  mind, 
must  be  sold  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  slaughter.  Without  re- 
frigerator cars,  the  packing  industry  would  revert  to  where  it  was  two 
generations  agi' — a  business  of  curing  meat  in  the  cold  weather  and 
delixeriiig  it  snuiked  or  pickled  in  the  summer.  Last  week  the  Food 
Administration  telephoned  from  "Washington  an  order  to  the  Chicagn 
packers  for  20,000,000  pounds  of  meat-food  products  for  relief  use  m 
Europe.  This  vast  quantity  of  meat  required  660  refrigerator  cars, 
which  had  to  be  loaded  and  on  their  way  in  48  hours  in  order  to  make 
connections  with  outgoing  steamei-s  at  New  York.  This  is  one  of  manv 
like  instances  which  have  occurred  since  April,  1917,  when  we  entered 
the  war.  What  does  the  committee  believe  would  have  happened  if 
in  the  case  cited  and  many  other  instances  the  packers  had  not  been 
fortified  for  such  instantaneous  service  by  control  of  their  own  re- 
frigerator cars? 

PBODTJCT  HIGHLY  PERISHABLE. 

The  meat  refrigerator  car  is  different  from  the  ordinary  refrig- 
erator car  in  that  it  is  equipped  with  brine  tanks  and  beef  rttia. 
from  which  latter  tlie  carcass  l>eef  is  suspended  in  the  cars. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  brine  tanks  in  these  cars  in  which  is 
placed  crushed  ice  and  salt  in  order  to  secure  and  maintain  a  low 
temperature  in  the  cars,  as  fresh  meat  is  of  such  a  highly  perishabla 
nature  that  it  requires  n  very  low  temperature  to  properly  care  for  it 

The  meat  liefore  loading  is  chilled  in  the  cooling  rooms  of  the  plants 
and  is  loaded  direct  from  the  cooler  into  the  refrigerator  cars,  which 
have  been  previously  iced  and  reduced  to  a  temperature  sufficientiT 
low  to  properly  protect  the  shipments. 
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These  food  products  are  distributed  to  all  points  in  the  United 
StiiteH.  and  as  they  are  perishable  it  is  impossible  to  hold  them  at 
distributive  centers  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time;  therefore,  the 
movement  must  be  constant  from  points  of  production  to  points  of 
consumption  if  the  people  are  to  be  assured  of  fresh,  wholesome  meat 
products.  In  order  to  acc<implish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  suitable  refrigerator  cars  at  all  times. 

It  has  always  been  our  purpose  to  own  only  enough  cui-s  to  handle 
our  usual  business  i-eqiiirements.  If  has  been  our  effort  to  secure 
maximum  service  fi-om  a  minimum  numlier  of  cars.  This,  of  course, 
contemplates  prompt  movement  to  packing  centers  of  the  cars  either 
loaded  or  empty  from  the  points  to  which  shipped. 

In  testifying,  Mr.  Colver  has  called  attention  to  delays  encountered 
by  certain  pacKers  in  the  handling  by  railroads  of  their  cars  and  cited 
an  instance  of  requiring  six  or  nine  months  to  make  a  round  trip 
loaded  and  empty  between  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  I  am  at  a  total 
less  to  understand  how  this  could  occur  if  the  shipper  was  attending 
to  his  business  i>ud  making  known  his  requirements,  Mr.  Colver 
also  made  the  statement  that  the  packer-owned  refrigerator  car  moved 
at  the  rate  of  84  miles  a  day,  whereas  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  rail- 
roads and  sup|)lied  to  a  shipper  who  does  not  own  cars  moved  at  the 
rate  of  only  46  miles  a  day.  If  we  are  able  to  get  84  miles  a  day  out 
of  our  cars,  as  cpposed  to  -I'i  miles  per  day  which  railroads  make 
with  their  own  cars,  this  is  an  accomplishment  for  which  we  should 
lie  given  credit  rather  than  condemnation.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Colver  to  advccate  (Government  ownership  of  packers' 
cars  in  order  to  i-educe  their  daily  travel  to  that  of  some  other  shipper 
who  is  less  diligent  in  seeing  that  his  cars  are  moved  promptly.  If 
any  such  di.'^crimi nation  exists,  it  could  be  amply  remedied  through 
the  railroad  handling  such  cai-s. 

NO  DISCHIMIKATIOX. 

With  respect  to  similar  discrimination  alleged  to  havebeen  prac- 
ticed against  certain  shippers  on  the  movement  of  their  own  cars, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In  the  Matter  of  Private 
Cars,  Docket  4906,  commented  as  follows: 

The  i(l)liKatii>ii  to  irt^at  each  shipper  fjilrly  no  matter  how  small  his  ship- 
ments m:iy  bt>  in  coinparlsdn  with  those  iif  another  shlpiitr,  is  one  carriers 
<-nn  tioc  cr-fniip.  Wtiether  tinder  the  terms  of  tlie  act  tlie  t-arriers  have  been 
guilty  of  unJuRt  ilincrtniimitlon  in  the  cases  refen^etl  to,  con  not  lie  determined 
on  Ihis  recoril.  The  duty  Inijiosecl  on  the  carrier  by  law  Is  to  give  equal  treal- 
nten[  ro  tiU  Rhip]K>rs  who  are  In  ]>ORltlon  to  demsnd  it.  Where  the  same  car- 
rier or  ctirrlei's  serve  two  shippers,  who  by  tbelr  Iwatlon.  the  character  of 
their  ouljiut,  and  distiince  from  markets  where  their  products  must  be  di»- 
posi'd  of,  are  in  siihsiiint tally  Himilnr  cinniniKtanceN  •mil  conditions,  the  serving 
currier  oi'  c:iriler»  tjiii  not  lawfully  prefer  one  to  the  other  in  any  manner 
wi  nit  soever. 

ili'iit  piickcrs  everywhere  are  mider  conipulBlon.  If  they  ore  to  ship  carciiRS 
meiiL  to  supply  ihcniselves  with  cars  and  carriers  transport  them  under  ar- 
ranjienwuis  witli  tlie  slitpiiers.  If  the  carriers  were  required  to  publish  in  their 
larllTs  11  rule  to  the  effect  tlint  private  ears  when  unloaJeil  iit  destination, 
unless  otliei'wifii'  orileixil  liy  Hh'  owner  -tT  lessee,  will  he  promptly  transported, 
loadeil  or  empty.  In  tiie  direction  of  the  plant  of  the  owner  or  lessee  doubtless 
iinn'li  of  Ihi'  apparent  injustliii*  herelnlwfore  referred  to  would  be  avoided. 
A  rule  •Jimlhir  in  terms  to  that  suwested  was  applied  by  carriers  with  respect 
to  fori'iirn  '"ii-s  on  tlielr  lines  previous  to  April,  1917,  but  It  was  not  applicable 
to  private  cars. 
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Shippers  of  oil  in  tank  cars  are  required  to  furnish  the  care,  and  many 
Bhlppers  of  perishable  products  other  than  fresh  meat  find  tt  necessary  to  ovn 
or  control  curs  biHiiuse  tlip.v  can  not  In  an.v  other  luaiimr  secure  an  adequate 
supply.  The  suggested  rule  should  npply  to  all  private  cars  In  ordpr  to  pre- 
vent discrimination,  and  to  Hecure  ownern  Ruch  uxe  of  their  cars  as  their 
necessities  maf  require. 

In  respect  to  tlie-  suggestion  that  beef  cars  belonging  to  certain 
sliippers  were  used  for  onions,  we  are  not  surprised  as  our  couip- 
inent  is  often  niisused  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  keep  close  cneck 
in  order  to  prevent  such  abuse  and  maintain  the  car  supply  neces- 
sary for  protection  of  our  shipments;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
our  diligence  in  this  re.spect  and  not  to  favoritism  by  the  carrier  that 
the  mileage  of  our  cars  aggregates  per  daj'  what  it  does.  As  was 
said  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  their  opinion  In 
the  Matter  of  Private  Cars  heretofore  referred  to: 

Nu  cluss  of  cars  In  rullrood  i:ervlce  Is  used  more  efFectlveiy  than  curs  owned 
br  the  large  shippers.  They  have  an  organl^^atloD  of  men  to  see  to  it  that 
their  cars  n)»ve  as  proniptly  as  possible  both  loncled  imd  eniptj'. 

The  carriers  of  tiie  country  coiilrl  not  hh  efCi'ftlvHy  handle  the  entire  refrtj- 
erHtor  and  tiinK  iiir  npilinuent  as  Im  n<nv  dnne,  hy  the  Intervention  of  private 

I  wish  to  say  that  Armour  &  Co.  operate  refrigerator  cars  as  a 
business  necessity  and  not  as  a  profit-seeking  venture.  Our  income 
from  cars  is  1  cent  per  mile  per  car  and  it  is  absolutely  immaterial 
whether  our  goods  are  being  transported  in  our  cars  or  not,  the  rate 
is  the  same ;  likewise  there  is  the  same  freight  rate  whether  the  ship- 
ment is  in  our  own  cars  or  not  and  the  rate  is  identical  with  that  paid 
hy  other  shippers  whether  the>'  have  cai-s  of  their  own  or  whether 
they  use  cars  supplied  to  them  b>-  the  railroads. 

CABS  LOSE  MONEY. 

Armour  &  Co.  have  for  the  last  six  yeans  sustained  a  loss  in  the 
operation  of  their  meat  cars.  For  the  past  13  years  the  packing- 
house cars  show  an  average  profit  of  twenty-nine  one-hundredths  of 
1  per  cent  and  for  the  past  six  years  they  show  an  average  loss  of 
3.58  per  cent.  For  the  year  ending  November  2.  1918.  our  meat 
refrigerator  cars  lost  $395,953.72. 

They  are  not  a  profitable  investment  but  are  an  essential  and 
necessary  one  in  the  operation  of  the  business.  In  this  connection,  I 
may  say  that  all  private  cars  are  subject  to  the  jurisd'ction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  both  with  respect  to  their  methods 
of  operation,  practices  pertaining  to  them,  and  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  carriers  for  their  use.  This  is  shown  clearly  bv  amendment 
to  section  1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  May  29, 1917. 
which  is  as  follows : 

Tlie  i-ommis-'flon  shall,  after  heiiring  oti  u  coniplalnl  or  on  itn  own  Inllinllvc 
wlthiiut  <-uitLpbLlnt.  I'Mtiibllsh  rensonable  rules,  li'Knhilliin.s  and  practices  with 
resiiect  In  car  siTvlce,  Inclndlna  the  clnssltlcatliin  of  i-nrs,  comiiensntlon  to  I* 
paid  for  the  nse  of  any  car  not  owned  hy  any  such  common  cnrrierd,  and  ttw 
penalties  or  otiier  sanctions  for  nonobservance  of  such  rules. 

These  cars  are  and  have  been,  of  course,  for  some  time,  subject  to 
acquisition  and  control  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  nn- 
der  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  by  the 
Government  of  railroads  during  the  period  of  war,  but  by  deci^OD 
of  that  admini.stration  that  control  was  not  assmned. 
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PEDDLER   C4BB   NOT  PEDDLERS, 

In  connection  with  operation  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  there  has 
been  Eonie  <ontnieiit  as  to  the  route  car  or  as  designated  by  Mr.  Col- 
ver  the  "  peddler  "  car.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  this.  The 
route  car  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  meat  is  distributed  to  those 
towns  not  large  enough  to  maintain  a  branch  house  or  distributing 
agency  or  even  to  enable  the  retailer  to  order  his  meats  in  carload 
lot,s.  The  accuwation-is  that  the  cars  are  used  to  "  peddle  "  meats  and 
thus  hurt  the  business  of  the  local  butchers.  It  is  not  true  that  this 
is  a  peddling  proposition.  These  cars  are  certainly  of  great  advan- 
tage and  benefit  to  the  lw:al  butchers  as  well  as  the  consumers,  and 
were  brought  into  existence  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  can  not  fairly  be  considerad  as  an  advantage 
to  the  pacKers  so  much  as  an  advantage  to  the  people. 

If  the  community  were  sufficiently  large,  carload  lots  cuuld  be 
shipped  to  these  various  points  to  much  greater  advantage  to  the 
packer  and  at  a  considerable  less  expense.  But  the  demand  in  the 
small  place  is  as  urgent  as  it  is  limited;  the  retailers  and  the  con- 
r-uiiiers  there  must  liave  fresh  meats,  but  they  can  not  take  them  in 
larjire  shipments,  therefore,  the  route  car  is  indispensable  to  the 
people  of  the  small  towns. 

It  is  far  more  expensive  to  ship  in  this  way  than  to  ship  by  full 
carload.  Every  time  one  of  these  cars  is  cut  out  of  a  train  and  put  on 
a  siding  the  packer  must  pay  from  $3  to  $5  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  transportation  charges,  and  a  car  makes  many  such  stops  in 
the  course  of  covering  the  route  of  small  towns. 

The  question  might  be  asked :  Why  not  ship  by  local  freight?  Be- 
cause meat  would  not  arrive  in  good  condition.  Another  reason  for 
not  shipping  by  local  freight  is  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  the  arrival  of  meat  thus  shipped  at  a  certain  destination  at  any 
specific  time.  In  short,  this  way  is  too  slow  and  too  unreliable  for 
the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  and  meat  products. 

The  car-route  salesman  visits  all  the  towns  along  his  route  and 

;    takes  orders  for  shipments  to  be  made  on  a  specific  day,  stipulating 

that  the  car  shall  arrive  at  each  place  at  a  certain  day  and  hour — 

to  be  met  by  the  wagons  of  the  retailers  of  that  town.    This  method 

r  of  deliverv  is  carried  out  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  as  occasion 

demands,  insuring  the  consumer  the  delivery  of  his  meats  in  the  very 

best  condition. 

We  do  not  soil  to  consumers,  but  reach  them  through  the  meat 

ciealers  in  the  various  towns,  and  our  method  of  putting  the  meats  in 

their  hands  enables  them  to  get  a  fresh  supply  at  verj'  short  notice, 

which  could  not  be  done  without  the  route  car. 

CARS  MUST  BE  AVAILABLE. 

I  could  see  no  particular  objection  to  the  refrigerator  and  other 
specially  constructed  cars  for  the  handling  of  live  stock  and  their 
products  being  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  or  railroads, 
provided  the  packing  plants  were  at  all  times  insured  an  adequate 
supply  of  cars  and  prompt  handling  therein  of  their  products.  If 
cars  are  not  available  at  all  times  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  we  shall 
perforce  be  compelled  to  suspaid  or  reduce  the  purchase  and  slaugh- 
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tering  of  meat  animals,  and  that  will  result  in  losses  to  the  producer 
and  shortage  and  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  thought  occurs. 
Can  an  adequate  supply  oe  furnished  by  any  agency  otiier  than  the 
packers  tliemselves?  I  mav  again  refer  you  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  decision  In  the  Matter  of  Private  Cars, 
Docket  4906.    They  say : 

The  pHckers  wbo  are  tht>  liirfteBt  iist-rH  of  tvfrijnriitur  caiit,  liu-Iudliit:  mMt 
cars,  state  ttiat  they  are  perfectly  wilKn;;  that  carriers  should  owu  all  cnri 
used  by  them,  "  provided  tliey  are  Insured  nt  nil  times  an  adequate  supply." 

Thp  proviso  qualifies  their  oeceptnnce  of  tlie  principle"  to  the  extent  ot  prnctl- 
ealb'  nullifying  it.  If  oil  cars  were  oivued  and  furnished  by  carriers  In  tImH 
of  shortage  tlie  packers  as  well  as  other  shippers  of  like  traffic  would  be  et- 
titled  to  no  more  than  their  fair  share  of  nil  cars  available.  No  class  of  cars 
la  nilliMiHl  ficrvlce  ts  iiaeil  more  effectively  thiiii  the  cars  own»i  hy  large  shliv 
pers.  •  •  •  The  carriers  of  the  rountry  could  not  as  effectively  handle  the 
entire  refrljierator  nn-l  tank-ciir  equipment  an  Is  now  done  by  the  interventloa 
of  private  owiiers. 

Armour  &  Co.  at  present  have  only  sufficient  cai-s  to  supply  our  re- 
quirements and  it  is  only  by  exercising  the  givatest  care  and  vigilance 
tnat  we  get  the  maximum  sei-vice  out  of  (he  niininnim  numlK>r  of  oars. 
We  do  not  invest  in  these  cars,  which  aic  very  expensive  and  not 
profitable,  unless  the  business  requires  it;  hence  we  do  not  build  <>r 
acquire  cai^s  beyond  our  need.  To  take  these  cars  and  distribute  them 
amongst  others  would  be  no  advantage  to  anyone,  as  Armour  &  Co. 
have  only  such  number  as  we  need,  and  if  taken  away  from  us  nat- 
urally our  business  must  be  decreased  to  that  extent.  If  it  is  thought 
advisable  that  the  Government  should  furnish  refrigerator  cars,  ac- 
quire or  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness, the  solution  would  most  naturally  be  to  acquire  and  construct 
new  and  additional  cars,  renting  or  leasing  them  to  such  shippers  as 
desire,  including  ourselves,  and  not  to  take  away  cars  from  those  need- 
ing them  and  already  using  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

SUFBBIOR   SERVICE   NO   CRIME. 

If  we  are  at  fault  for  having  speedier  service  thiin  the  small  com- 
petitor has,  then  the  grocer  who  has  a  motor  deliverj'  truck  is  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  competitor  who  sticks  to  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

If  Chairman  Colver  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  giving  the  impression  that  our  superior  service-  is  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  our  competitors,  then  how  will  there  ever  br 
progress  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  public? 

The  refrigerator  cars  are  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  which 
represents  the  fresh-meat  business.  We  could  no  more  engage  to  de- 
liver fresh  meat  at  all  times  and  all  seasons  without  a  full  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  refrigerator  cars  than  could  the  leaves  of  the  trw 
live  separate  from  the  branches. 

And  the  fresh-mea.t  business  is  to  the  food-purveying  business  just 
what  the  news  is  to  a  daily  paper.  The  ability  to  print  the  dav's  hap- 
peninp  is  whnt.givcs  a  newspaper  circulation  and  standing,  but  it  is 
the  advertisements  which  pay  the  bills.  It  is  possible  for  the  novi« 
to  think  of  a  paper  prospering  without  any  revenue  from  advertisinf. 
and  I  understand  that  some  have  disastrously  tried  the  esperimtnt 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  tell  you  if  you  a^ 
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him  that  the  successful  newspaper  of  this  day  and  age  is  one  which  is 
able  to  fill  about  60  per  cent  of  its  columns  with  paid  advertisements 
and  which  seeks  to  make  itself  more  attractive  to  prospective  buyers 
by  adding  to  its  news  such  outside  lines  as  are  usually  found  in  fiction 
magazines,  children's  books,  cook  books,  and  physical-culture  treat- 
ises, not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  things  that  the  daily  press 
supplies  us  with  over  and  above  the  day's  news. 

Tlie  freSh-meat  trade  is  the  "  news  "  of  the  packing  industry  as  it 
is  constituted  to-day.  The  by-products  and  some  of  the  side  lines 
are  the  advertisements  which  pay  the  bills,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  side 
lines  are  the  "  featnrc-s  "  which  help  make  our  service  more  attractive 
to  customers. 

Tliat  is  why  we  are  competing  with  the  wholesale  grocers  in  the 
handlinjr  of  some  food  protliicts  which  seem  unrelated  to  the  business 
of  meat  packing. 

It  i.s  not  true  that  our  competition  is  unfair  to  the  grocers;  it  is 
not  true  that  our  engaging  in  outside  lines  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  either  the  prodncing  or  the  consuming  public.  Chair- 
man Cnlver's  testimony  again  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  charge. 
His  statements  reveal  the  fact  that  in  some  lines  we  can  undersell 
many  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  showing  that  we  generally  pay  the  producers  more  than 
do  many  of  our  competitoi-s. 

Relative  to  this  matter  of  engaging  in  side  lines.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  wherein  he  said: 

Till'  wliolfSHit-  j-'L-LcerM^  [.I'lifit  fouie:;  from  Ills  nuuiemiiH  turnovers  whk'h 
tlie  hiitidlliig  of  II  tiir);i-  number  of  cinninodltles  makes  itosalble.  If  a  whole- 
sule  grocer  liiiil  onl.v  oni'  Wne,  a  liirtier  iimrpln  of  profit  woiilil  more  often  be 
necessary  to  net  hlni  the  ainie  amount  of  money  that  be  makes  at  present. 

I  desire  to  adopt  this  statement  as  additional  justification  for 
our  being  engaged  in  various  lines.  Just  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
wholesale  grocere  have  gone  in  for  what  some  may  call  unrelated 
lines:  My  attention  has  Been  called  to  a  bill  of  goods  which  Armour 
&  Co.  bought  recently  from  a  wholesale  grocer.  It  contained  more 
than  40  items,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  could  be  used  for  food — 
except  by  an  ostrich. 

NO  CONTROL  OF  GROCERIES. 

The  sponsors  of  the  pending  legislation   will  hardly  take  that 

Eosition,  but  thoy  do  say  that  we  are  putting  the  little  fellow  out  of 
iisiness,  and  that  eventually  we  will  dominate  the  trade.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  charged  us  with  dominating 
many  of  these  outside  food  lines  right  now.  I  have  taken  pains  tS 
find  just  what  our  business  in  these  particular  grocery  lines  amounts 
to.  and  the  facts  do  not  accord  with  the  charges.  Armour  &  Co.'s 
total  business  in  these  lines  represents  only  4.6  per  cent  of  our  gen- 
eral business,  and  a  large  part  of  this  4.6  per  cent  is  for  items  which 
we  have  exported  to  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  no  part 
of  such  shipments  could  possibly  come  within  the  territory  served 
hy  the  wliolesale  grocers.  It  is  by  reason  of  our  world-wide  organi- 
zation that  we  are  able  to  do  this,  and  thereby  correspondingly 
inciease  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country. 
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It  is  important  that  your  cominitt«e  be  advised  that  we  do  not  owii 
and  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  either  as  a  corporation  or  u 
individuals,  in  the  canneries  wliich  pack  salmon,  tuna,  or  other  fish, 
nnd  vegetables.  The  products  of  tnese  lines  which  we  handle  are 
put  ui)  according  to  our  order  and  specifications  by  independent  firmi 
from  whom  we  purchase  them  as  do  jobbers.  It  will  interest  pro- 
iliicers  to  know  that  in  order  to  help  the  fruit  growers  of  Califomii 
(n  get  more  for  their  products  without  it  costing  the  consjiimer  more, 
wp  have  under  con^^ideration  a  plan  to  aid  them  to  finance  a  coopen- 
tivc  frn it-packing  plant  of  their  own.  We  expect  to  do  the  dis- 
tributing for  them.  We  own  two  grape  juice  factories  and  two  other 
plants  which  preserve  fruits  for  the  soda-fountain  trade. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  the  retail  business  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  adding  the  woes  of  retailing  to  the  burdens  of  manufacturing  and 
distributmg. 

If  we  are  to  be  criticized  for  cataloguing  and  selling  a  very  limited 
number  of  food  lines  not  directly  produced  from  live  stock,  whit 
t;hall  be  said  of  the  great  catalogue  nouses,  wholesale  and  retail  dtj 
goods  and  department  stores.  The  catalogues  of  some  of  these  cover 
practically  every  item  in  use  by  man  or  consumed  by  man  or  beast 

Ci>mplaint  is  made  to  yoii  thaf  we  can  ship  more  cheaply  because 
our  multiplicity  of  products  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  utilize  full 
cars,  and  that  we  benefit  by  getting  the  comparatively  smaller  tariff 
which  railroads  charge  for  such  shipments.  The  full-car  rate  is  no 
less  to  us  than  it  is  all  other  shippers.  Shippers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  enjoy  the  same  right, 

PACKER   BRANCH    HOUSES. 

llie  fourtli  geneial  reconimt-ndation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
iiiisuinn  aims  at  the  segregation  from  the  packing  industry  of  cold- 
stoiapc  warehouses  and  marketing  facilities,  such  as  branch  houses. 

The  tlieory  of  this  proposed  legislation,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colver. 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  ti'ansp<;rtation  of  fresh  meat,  proper  frei^t 
houst^,s  should  be  provided  for  its  receipt  and  care,  just  as  proper 
freight  houres  are  i»repared  for  the  receipt  and  care  of  other  mer 
chandise.  and  that  such  freight  houses  should  be  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms. 

This  is  in  itself  a  statement  of  a  principle  which  one  perhap) 
might  net  disagree  with,  but  the  deduction  ho  draws  from  this  is  that 
branch  houses  established  by  packers  are  mere  freight  houso. 
and  should  be  so  acquired  or  licensed  for  the  purpose  ot  being  gen- 
erally freight  houses  for  the  i-eceipf  of  fresh  beef  from  all  shippen 
on  cijual  terms. 

The  premises  on  which  Mr.  Colvor  proceeds  are  altogether  in- 
accurate. Tlie  packers'  bran<'h  houses  are  not  freight  houses  for  the 
receipt  and  storage  of  fi-esh  meat  at  all.  They  are  both  mBrketinc 
and  manufacturing  facilities.  Armour  &  Co.  operate  351  brancC 
houses,  each  one  maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  so  distributing 
their  products,  the  greater  percentage  of  which  are  highly  periah- 
able,  m  such  prompt  and  expeditious  manner  as  will  insure  their 
reaching  the  trade  and  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  conditios- 
Upwards  of  half  these  branches  are  equipped  with  refrigerating  ml- 
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chiiiery,  and  40  per  cent  of  them  located  in  larger  centers,  have 
within  themselves  and  exercise  the  facilities  for  turning  raw  mate- 
rial into  finished  product,  smoking  meats,  boiling  hams,  and  manu- 
facturing sausage  to  the  extend  of  millions  of  pounds  weekly.  Tliis 
is  necessitated  By  trade  requirements  and  in  order  that  we  may  be 
on  an  eqiial  footing  with  local  packers  operating  killing  establish- 
ments. These  are  the  primary  purposes  of  branch  houses.  Tliey  are 
equipped  with  coolers,  Because  tliat  is  neiessarj'  to  preserve  the  meat- 
pending  sale,  but  their  chief  functions  are  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing. The  coolers  in  most  of  the  bran<  h  houses  are  large  enough  only 
to  accommodate  one  or  perhaps  two  carloads  of  fresh  meat,  so  that 
tlicy  could  not  be  considered  in  any  sense  freight  houses  which  imply 
a  large  storage  capacity.  They  carry  only  suffi.ient  cooler  space  for 
tlie  needs  of  their  marketing  business  in  the  locality  where  they  are 
located,  and  the  turnover  is  usually  every  week  or  every  two  weeks 
at  the  most.  Fresh  meat  must  be  disposed  of  while  in  a  fi-esh  con- 
dition. 

In  a  great  many  of  the  cities  where  we  are  represented,  uside  from 
the  fact  of  having  competition  among  branch  houses,  there  are  .oin- 
mission  merchants  who  have  the  necessary  facilities  and  who  handle 
products  for  anyone  who  desires  to  ship.  Any  packer  who  desire= 
to  find  an  outlet  for  his  product  may  use  a  commission  firm  or  him- 
self establish  a  branch  house.  There  is  nothing  to  restrict  him  from 
so  doing  at  any  point  on  the  map  where  he  desires  to  locate. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  branch  houses,  let  me  say  tliat 
they  are  very  generally  regarded  as  of  great  benefit  to  the  rouimuni- 
ties  in  which  they  are  located.  Their  value  to  a  city  is  such  that  if 
wc  were  to  consider  closing  one  of  them  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  other  representative  bodies  of  the  place  affected  would  take  steps 
at  once  to  prevent  us  doing  so. 

COLD  STORAOE. 

There  is  a  market  distinction  between  a  branch  house  or  distribut- 
ing station  and  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  The  live-stock  end  of  this 
business  is  seasonal ;  in  other  words,  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  we  have  a.  much  larger  movement  of  live  animals  to  mar- 
ket than  the  distributive  facilities  can  take  care  of  in  produce,  or  the 
market  itself  can  absorb. 

It  is  our  purpose,  and  I  believe  the  purpose  of  all  packers,  to 
sljiughter  their  purchases  from  day  to  day  and  clean  up  their  live 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  week.  It  is  necessary  in  the  handling  of  this 
product  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  cold  storage  at  the  slaughtering 
plants;  it  is  necessary  to  provide  cold  storage  for  the  product  in 
transit  which  is  done  bv  means  of  the  refrigerator  car  and,  further, 
it.  is  necessary  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  cold  storage  at  the 
distributing  markets  which  is  done  at  the  branch  house. 

Cold-storage  plants  am  necessarj-  in  the  handling  of  perishable 
products.  We  own  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  cold-storage 
capacity  of  the  country.  Armour  &  Co.  have  only  sufficient  for  their 
own  needs.  Frequently  we  liave  to  go  out  and  rent  cold-storage  space 
in  public  cold-storage  warehouses. 
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The  wliole  question  of  marketing  is  most  important.  Too  few  peo- 
ple realize  how  essential  is  the  business  of  distribution.  People  are 
<iui('k  to  see  the  need  for  adequate  production,  but  slow  to  understaixl 
tlmt  no  amount  of  production  TCould  be  adequate  unless  there  are 
adequate  facilities  for  distribntion.  A  mountain  of  food  is  worth- 
less 100  miles  away  from  starving  people — unless  thei-e  exists  the 
facilities  for  getting  the  food  to  the  people  or  the  people  to  the  food. 

The  function  of  Armour  &  Co.  is  to  collect  the  stores  of  food, 
make  it  edible,  and  take  it  to  the  consuming  center.  Unless  thit 
work  is  done  and  done  well,  it  is  fatal  to  the  producer  and  consumer 
alike. 

But  our  conception  of  duty  to  the  producer  and  consumer  is 
broader  than  that  of  a  mere  middleman.  It  is  of  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  we  develop  markets  and  help  create  demand  for  hi« 
products.  When  there  is  an  overproduction  of  some  commodity,  th* 
pi-oducer  faces  ruin,  unless  the  demand  for  that  particular  com- 
modity can  be  stimulated  to  a  point  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  dispose  of  his  supply  without  undue  loss.  The  consumer 
might  benefit  for  a  time  if  a  glutted  market  sent  prices  down,  but 
he  would  suffer  the  following  season  by  reason  of  the  reduced  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  glut. 

FIND  DISTANT   BDl-EBS. 

.Y  country  agent  from  down  in  Illinois  somewhere  lost  his  antac- 
onism  toward  tKe  packei-s  one  day  when  he  was  stmck  by  the  fim 
force  and  effect  of  a  little  statement  that  "  the  big  packer  connect! 
the  stock  raiser  in  Grundy  County  with  the  market  in  China."  Just 
what  it  meant  to  the  producer  to  have  an  agent  who  would  find  • 
market  for  his  product,  even  if  that  market  was  hidden  away  in  the 
Orient,  had  never  i-eceived  tliis  counti-y  agent's  attention  before. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  take'  care  of  this  most  importtnt 
function  of  market  finding  if  the  big  packet's  are  crippled  as  aoat 
of  our  critics  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  justifications  of  our  size  and 
the  completeness  of  our  organization  that  we  are  able  to  extend  this 
service  of  market  finding  to  the  producer, 

Vi'e  |)erform  a  similar  important  service  for  the  consumer — tlut 
of  furnishing  him  with  alternatives  whenever  a  commodity  beccmK 
scarce  or  so  high  in  price  us  to  cause  concern. 

msTRIBUTINO  RICE. 

The  rice  situation,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Colver  befoR 
a  congi'essional  committee,  furnishes  a  concrete  example  of  this  vW 
service.  You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  potato  snort^jge  sevenl 
years  ago  and  prices  Ix^nme  prohibitive  to  manv  people.  There  mi 
"a  demand  for  something  to  take  the  place  of  potatoes,  and  thflK 
who  arc  informed  on  food  matters  recommended  rice.  Rice,  howerv, 
had  no  adequate  national  distribution.  There  were  no  standudi 
which  prevailed  all  over  the  country,  and  no  particular  effort  W 
been  directed  toward  creating  a  demand  for  it.    Many  of  the  ria 
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growers  of  the  South  struggled  along  for  yeai-s  and  made  little  or 
no  profit  from  tlieir  labor. 

Annour  &  Co.'s  distributive  organization  offered  a  ready  means 
for  making  rice  available  everywhere  and  so  helping  to  relieve  the 
ptotato  shortage.  We  went  into  the  rice  business  as  u  public  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  for  business  reasons,  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Colver,  that  we  are  to-day  the  largest  handlers  of  rice,  it  is 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  had  the  proper  distributive  vehicle 
available  for  the  emergency,  and  not  due  to  any  particular  planning 
or  any  genius  on  our  part. 

The  rice  growers  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Carolinas  can 
readily  attest  the  value  to  their  industry  of  having  our  distributive 
machine  at  their  disposal.  They  are  producing  more  than  for- 
merly and  being  adequately  paid  for  their  labor. 

That  rice  aihanced  in  price  coincident  to  our  handling  if  was 
due  entirely  to  the  general  advance  in  price  at  that  time  of  all  com- 
petitive food  products  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  standai'ds  and 
the  tremendously  increased  demands,  and  not  in  any  way  to  manip- 
ulation of  any  kind. 

THE    CHARGE   THAT   THERE    IS    A    MEAT    COMBlN.\TION. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pending  legislation  aims  largely  to  correct 
alleged  abuses  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Part  II,  pages  26  and  27.  The  allegations  made  there  as- 
sume that  there  is  a  meat  combination  and  so-called  specific  instances 
are  given  to  show  how  it  works. 

I  wish  to  single  out  here  and  explain  one  of  the  letters  found  in 
our  files  and  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  clinch  its 
contention  that  there  is  in  existence  an  agreement  as  to  division  of 
purchases  of  live-stock  receipts.  I  refer  to  the  much-talked-of 
"50-50"  letter  written  to  me  by  my  nephew,  Philip  D.  Armour. 
That  lett«r  was  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  conditions  which 
Philip  found  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Denver.  .Its  im- 
port can  not  be  properly  understood  withjout  more  complete  knowl- 
edge than  can  be  obtained  from  the  words  in  the  letter  which  said 
"everything  here  is  on  a  50-50  basis."  Let  me  give  all  the  facts^ 
and  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  do  so.  And  what  I  say 
heiii  by  way  of  denial  to  this  particular  charge  applies  equally  to 
every  other  similar  case  referred  to  by  the  commission.  But  to 
answer  in  detail  every  such  charge  would  fill  volumes. 

Both  the  presont-aay  Armour  and  Swift  plants  at  Denver  were 
once  the  property  of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  which  was  the  out- 
growth in  1903  of  a  proposed  amalgamation  and  absorption  of  a 
number  of  small  plants  purchased  by  the  big  packers  at  that  time 
and  which  was  to  have  been  underwritten  bv  a  group  of  New  York 
bankers  who  undertook  the  enterprise.  By  and  by.  on  account 
of  the  financial  stringency  that  came  over  the  country  in  1904,  these 
bankers  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  undertaking.  Some  of  the 
largest  of  the  packers,  including  our  company,  in  order  to  save  their 
investment,  were  compelled  to  take  over  these  smaller  plants  and 
they  were  put  into  a  separate  corporation — the  National  Packing  Co. 
During  the  life  of  the  National  Packing  Co.  its  two  plants  at  Dri- 
ver were  so  conducted  that   each  had  approximately  half  of  the 
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business.  In  July,  1912,  the  laws  regarding  corporations  and  trusts 
were  so  interpreted  as  to  make  it  necessary  S)r  the  various  packers  to 
discontinue  the  joint  ownership  of  the  iJational  and  so  the  concern 
was  vohintarily  dissolved  and  its  component  parts  were  distributed 
among  the  owners,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  holdings  at  Denver  were  divided  thus:  Bonds  on  the 
stockyards  to  Morns  &  Co.,  common  stock  of  the  yards  equally  be- 
tween Armour  and  Swift,  and  the  two  plants,  one  to  Armour  and  the 
other  to  Swift. 

\\Tien  we  thus  became  ownei's  of  the  plant  at  Denver  it  was  doin^ 
approximately  half  of  the  husine-ss  done  at  that  packing  renter. 
^\^•  determined  not  to  lose  any  of  that  business  to  Swift,  our  cmd- 
petitor.  It  was  not  our  intention  then,  nor  is  it  now.  to  let  any  of 
oui-  comt>etit()rs  get  any  of  our  biisines.?  away  from  us. 

.S\\  ift,  however,  evidently  decided  to  get  some  of  our  business,  for 
before  long  certain  improvements  and  enlargements  were  made  in 
the  Swift  pliint,  and  when  Philip  Armour  made  his  first  visit  there 
he  foimd  that  our  plant  wns  not  in  position  to  long  hold  its  own.  So 
he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

1  )KN»  h:k.  Oitohrr  Jit.  1915. 
Mr.  J.  O,  Aruouk, 

Cure  Armour  rf  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Unci.e  Ooden:    .Inst  a  linn  to  tell  you  that  Tnm  anil  1  arrlTed  he 
from  Kort  Worth  and  linrt  n  very  pleasant  trip. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was  In  going  over  the  plant  here.  Of  all 
the  plants  we  have,  this  one  certainly  needs  our  first  attention.  In  my  oiriBkn 
the  best  part  of  It  Is  as  bad  as  the  worst  part  of  any  of  our  other  plants.  Swift's 
pliint,  from  what  I  hear  and  from  what  little  I  saw  of  It,  Is  far  ahead  of  ours, 
botli  as  to  s\x6  and  condition.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  everything  here  Is  done 
on  a  00-50  basis,  and  with  the  facilities  wp  have  It  Is  almost  Inipoaslble  te 
keep  up  this  ratio. 

The  force  here  seenin  to  be  very  ciinijietent.  Mr.  Gebhurd  has  been  extranet; 
nice  to  ua.  The  two  branch  houses  here  are  In  very  giHHl  shape,  but,  of  couraft 
Ih  Armour  &  Co.  branch  Is  In  a  very  bad  location.  However,  they  are  dobis 
wfll.  They  have  had  a  very  good  result  for  this  year  up  to  the  present  tioft 
Tills  is  not  ditltc  rlftht.  (See  below.)  The  countrj-  out  here  looks  ezcepUooanr 
i:i>od,  and  from  what  I  can  find  nut  things  are  starling  to  boom.  There  lat 
iiiuch  netvs  outside  of  this. 

I  am  leaving  here  tomorrow  lor  Kansas  City,  and  will  be  home  at  the  tmt 
■if  the  week.  We  have  had  a  fine  trip  in  Avery  way.  but  I  feel  as  If  I  bad  Ml 
Chicago  about  thice  months  ago. 

Hope  you  are  well  and  that  everything  Is  going  nit  right.  Tom  joins  ma  b 
kindest:  regards. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

P.  D.  A. 


As  a  result  of  his  report  T  wrote  to  A.  W.  Armour,  who  is  a  via 
president  of  our  company,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  such  mat- 
ters as  plant  improvements: 

OCTTWXR22,  IBIK. 
.My  Di-:.\b  W.\th[<_n  :  I  think  I'hlllp  Is  right  aUiut  this.    That  plant  oat  tbn 
needs  our  first  attention.    The  countrj-  Is  a  growing  one  out  there,  and  we  wilt 
to  have  facllllics  to  do  buslaess. 

J.  O. 
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His  reply  follows : 

OCTOBEB  28,  1B15. 

Mr.  J.  Oqden  Abmoub  :  Referring  to  the  uttacliecl,  I  thlok  we  have  realized 
the  bad  condition  of  our  Colorado  Packing  Co.  plant  ever  since  It  was  pur- 
chased, Wr,  Connors  colled  to  my  attention  that  he  did  not  feel  the  physical 
condition  of  this  plant  nt  the  time  we  took  it  from  tbe  National  was  as  good  as 
the  one  Swift's  got  We  took  it  on  account  of  Mr.  Gebhard.  The  plBoe  for  this 
building  are  out,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  close  the  contract  tbe  first  of  next 
weel£  or  in  10  days. 

A.  W.  Abmoub. 

Knowing  these  circumstances,  I  can  not  believe  anyone  is  so  blind 
as  to  regard  Phil  Armour's  "  50-50  "  letter  as  indicating  any  agree- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  the  Swifts  were  improving  and  enlarging 
their  plant  and  trying  to  increase  their  output  is  positive  demon- 
stration in  itself  of  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  get  some  of  our  busi- 
ness away  from  us,  and  this  we  resisted,  as  we  think  every  enter- 
prising and  successful  merchant  would  do.  We  then  proposed 
and  still  propose  to  maintain  and  increase,  if  possible,  our  hard- 
fought-for  and  established  trade. 

ANSWER  TO  COLLUSION  CHARGES. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  says  that  the  five  companies 
in  question  act  collusively  through  their  buyers  in  the  purchase  of 
live  stock  and  that  they  control  the  market  through  such  practices 
as  "split  shipments,"  part  purchases,"  "wiring  on,"  "making," 
and  "  late  buying." 

"  Split  shipments "  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  divisions  of 
herds  which  may  be  owned  by  one  man  or  shipped  by  one  man  acting 
for  a  number  of  them  and  sent  to  two  or  more  different  markets. 
Many  such  "  split  shipments "  are  divided  between  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  St,  Joseph,  Mo.,  two  markets  which  are  less  than  200  miles  apart, 
and  when  a  portion  of  such  a  shipment  arrives  at  Omaha  and  our 
buyers  there  have  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  but  natural  and  proper  that 
they  wish  to  know  how  their  bid  compares  with  the  price  paid  for  the 
other  portion  of  the  shipment  in  St,  Joseph. 

It  is  untrue  that  there  is  any  effort  to  prevent  the  shipper  from 
getting  a  higher  price  at  one  market  than  he  gets  at  the  other,  it 
is  true,  however,  that  if  the  buyer  at  Omaha  should  get  the  cattle 
for  $13  a  hundredweight  while  the  man  at  St.  Joseph  paid  $13.10, 
their  boss  would  want  to  know  how  his  buyers  came  to  differ  so 
much  as  to  the  value  of  the  animals.  Likewise  the  comparing  of 
notes  here  results  in  a  closer  standardization  of  grades.  If  the  man 
at  Omaha  calls  them  "good"  and  the  men  at  St.  Joseph  regards 
them  as  "prime,"  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  judgment  of  one 
af  them,  and  only  the  dressing  percentages  will  decide  the  true 
jading.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  growers  that  a  good  steer  in 
jne  market  will  be  rated  as  a  good  steer  in  another,  and  "split  ship- 
Tients  "  furnish  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  our  buyers  on  their  toes 
ind  their  judgment  keen. 

Another  element  enters  into  "  split  shipments."  It  is  a  fact  that 
jvery  market  center  is  in  competition  with  others  and  each  market 
is  desirous  of  attracting  to  itself  as  big  a  supply  as  is  possible.  In 
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the  case  vhich  I  have  just  cited,  the  difference  in  the  price  ofauiwi 
at  the  t\ro  markets  would  undniil  tedlr  result  in  the  owner  'at-n^f 
his  future  shipments  to  St.  Joseph,  and  Omaha  would  be  the  Jose 
thereby.  The  sel&h  interest  of  each  market,  therefore,  is  to  fceep 
informed  as  to  prices  paid  in  other  markets  so  that  the  diffomi 
markets  vill  not  lose  their  patrons. 

As  to  "  part  purchases."  They  are  not  indicative  of  that  m-hki; 
the  Federal  Trade  Commisiion  would  have  one  believe.  Ofttime  i 
shipment  of  cattle  is  divided  amon^  several  pens  and  a  bnyer  wiT 
frequently  purchase  one  or  two  pens  without  iiny  consideration  wti;- 
ever  as  to  the  existence  of  more  pens  of  the  same  lot.  If  the  remak- 
ing pens  then  are  bought  by  some  other  packer  buyer,  it  is  no  in::- 
cation  of  collusion  even  though  the  same  price  may  be  paid.  Tb? 
charge  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  commiasot 
man  is  a  factor  in  fixing  the  price  and  that  if  he  sells  part  of  his  s^j- 
ment  to  Armour  at  a  figure  which  he  regards  as  satisfactory  be  ^Z 
not  take  less  from  any  other  packer  unless  he  has  to. 

The  practice  of  "  wiring  on  '*  is  a  "bugaboo."  It  is  true  thai  rerr 
often  one  of  our  markets  will  wire  another  something  to  this  efferi : 

J<.l:ii  Ji.iiPii  sliltTiliiL'  .1  iiirl'imi  of  mtile  i<>  ytiur  market.  We  t.iU\  11  Wioi 
like  til  kn..n-  wliat  lliey  hrinK. 

Thai  does  not  mean  that  our  buyer  will  go  out  and  pimi'^h  J<-ii 
Jones  by  bidding  lower  than  the  S13  per  hundredweight  fir=i  offer?: 
him.  I  know  of  instances  where  our  second  buyer  has  bid  a  pr;-:* 
Tfhich  justified  John  Jones  in  shipping  on,  and  it  is  not  infreqnent  its 
our  head  buver  to  chide  the  first  one  for  his  poor  judgment  re^ard^ 
the  worth  of  the  animals,  "  Wiring  on  "  is  designed  to  enable  buyers 
to  confirm  their  judgment  or  to  help  them  improve  it.  If  our  buyer 
in  Kansu>  City  exer.  ises  such  poor  judgment  that  cattle  are  i-onstan:  !- 
I)eing  shipped  to  Chicago  and  there  bringing  higher  prices,  ii  :- 
evident  that  the  Kansas  Citv  buyer  has  faulty  judgment  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  other  worli  or  put  on  the  pension  roll.  That  if  ti» 
reason  why  we  "wire  on,"  and  it  is  not  detrimental  in  anywav  !:■ 
the  best  interests  of  the  producer. 

As  to  •'making"  anr]  "late  buying."  let  me  say  this.  Amionr  i 
Co.  have  a  live-stock  policy  which  is  pulsed  and  governed  from  Cb- 
lago  and  which  applies  to  all  our  plants,  hut  we  have  no  connei.^ 
with  competitors  in  this  respect.  Some  days  we  do  not  go  out  verr 
early  Iwcause  the  run  of  stock  may  !»  Inte  getting  in:  for  example. :f 
the  run  is  posted  for  20,000  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  oni" 
3.000  unloaded  and  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  and  we  do  not  pti- 
ticularly  need  cattle  at  an  early  hour  that  day.  it  is  nataral.  and  i 
matter  of  common  sense,  that  we  delay  going  out  into  the  pen*  unti! 
such  time  as  a  better  selection  awaits  us.  We  have  no  monopoly  tm 
good  judgment  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  cirnm)- 
stances  the  buyers  for  the  other  firms  would  also  remain  off  the  martn 
until  the  run  gets  in. 

"  PERCEST.\fiE  "  PTBCHASBI. 

The  anchor  to  which  all  these  charges  and  those  of  a  similarnatiin  | 
are  fastened  is  a  chart  showing  that  the  five  big  packers  purshafe  Hi 
the  leading  markets  each  year  percentages  of  the  receipts  Tchich  in| 
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iibnost  identical  year  in  and  year  out.  That  I  do  not  deny  the  ap- 
proximate result  of  this  chart  of  percentages  must  not  be  takeoi  to 
mean  that  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusiwis  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  has  mistakenly  drawn  therefrom.  Those  per- 
centages are  what  experience  over  a  period  of  many  years  has  demon- 
strated as  the  portion  of  the  receipts  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  standing  and  position  in  the  industry  and  not  fall  to  the 
rear. 

I  may  say  to  you  that  no  one  eyes  the  figure  which  represents 
Armour's  requirements  more  closely  than  do  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  our  business.  If  the  figure  falls,  it 
would  indicate  that  we  were  "  slipping,"  to  use  a  slang  expression,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  some  one  would  be  called  on  the  carpet  to 
explain  why.  Expressed  in  percentages,  it  takes  many  thousand  cattle 
to  affect  the  figure-s  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  chart  and 
there  can  be  a  wide  divergence  in  the  buys  without  it  becoming  ap- 
parent ;  for  example,  we  purchased  87,000  fewer  cattle,  valued  at 
$11,000,000,  during  the  last  year  than  the  commission's  percentage 
table  shows  we  were  entitled  to;  in  other  words,  we  lost  some  ground 
to  our  competitors  during  that  period.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  lose 
ground  and  some  rather  convincmg  explanations  from  the  beef  de- 
partment had  to  be  forthcoming.  We  found  that  our  plant  expan- 
sions, great  as  they  had  been,  were  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  volume  and  so  some  of  our  competitors  got 
some  of  the  business  that  we  think  we  should  have  retained.  I  rather 
suspect  that  some  one  or  other  of  our  competitors  is  looking  upon  his 
figures  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  busines  with  considerable  satis- 
faction, and  I  know  that  we  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  regard 
with  favor  a  request  for  an  increase  in  salary  from  some  employee 
who  could  show  that  he  had  increased  our  business. 

WATCHING  COMPETITORS. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  our  needs  and  satisfy  our  business  am- 
bition it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  in  closest  possible  touch  with 
all  market  conditions  and  with  the  operations  of  all  our  competitors. 
Our  own  men  get  the  live-stock  purchases  at  the  various  stockyards, 
and  we  know  at  the  close  of  the  day  whether  we  have  bought  as  many 
or  more  cattle  than  each  of  our  principal  competitors.  If  our  program 
for  the  day  was  to  buy  light  we  expect  our  buyers  to'come  in  light,  but 
just  the  same  we  want  to  know  what  our  competitors  bought,  to  see 
whether  they  took  the  same  view  of  market  conditions  as  we  did;  in 
other  words,  to  confirm  our  judgment.  If  we  see  that  they  are  run- 
ing  heavy  in  their  purchases  while  we  are  running  light,  we  know 
there  is  poor  judgment  somewhere,  either  with  them  or  with  us,  and 
that  one  of  us  is  not  pulsing  the  market  correctly.  If  our  place  and 
rank  in  the  trade  is  at  a  certain  point,  while  that  of  one  of  our  com- 
petitors is  at  a  certain  point  below  us,  we  watch  him  to  gee  that  he 
does  not  close  up  the  gap  and  gain  on  us,  and  no  doubt  he  watches  us 
to  see  that  we  do  not  ^t  far  away  from  him.  Everyone  is  jealous 
of  his  volume,  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  proportion  of  live  stock  is  found  to  have  been  divided  so 
uniformly.     In  every  competitive  industry  the  same  watchfulness 
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exists.  In  the  race  for  success  this  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  vigi- 
lant  and  determined  business  rivair;. 

A  fact  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  glances  over  all  too 
hurriedly  is  that  our  vigorous  determination  to  do  what  we  conader 
our  hnrd-fought-for  and  long-established  share  of  the  businesB  is  a 
Jjenefit  to  the  producer  at  such  times  as  there  is  an  orersupply  on  the 
market.  I  quote  from  Part  II  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  tlie  meat-packing  industry,  page  46 : 

In  orJer  to  enjoy  tlic  ndviintagc  of  a  qunln  on  n  short  market  eftch  packer  li 
-<>\tiected  Ity  the  other  to  Hupixirt  on  over»iu]iplle<1  market — that  Is.  each  U  R- 
ijiiirnl  to  tiike  his  |iroi>ori luuate  share,  whether  ht.'  neeils  It  or  not,  and  so  abare 
Jn  ihe  burden. 

The  cimimissioii  does  not  give  the  true  reasons  which  cause  us  to 
siii»port  the  market.     I  have  shown  above  what  they  are, 

fiELLIKG  COMPETITION. 

Tlie  same  summitry  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  pnc- 
licfs  in  the  .soiling  eiul  of  the  business  which  are  ccmiparable  to  tlioae 
iilKgcd  in  the  buying  end. 

'1  lie  wliole  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  seems  based  oa 
curtain  iRoliitod  letters  found  in  our  files  and  whith  unexplained  pre- 
tcmlfdly  fit  in  with  their  theoiT.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
th;it  we  employ  upwards  of  60,000  persons,  and  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing, indeed,  if  there  were  not  in  existence  letters  written  by  various 
of  our  energetic  and  ambitious  men  in  more  or  less  important  posi- 
ti(  ns  which  might  seem  to  lend  color  to  any  prejudged  theory  which 
the  "hungry  tor  discoven-"  Trade  Commission's  examiners  were 
trying  to  proTe.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  seized  upon 
corifspondence  betMeen  a  man  in  our  head  office  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  our  branches,  and  by  t^iat  correspondence  it  has 
Imilt  up  an  indictment  charging  collusion.  I  read  at  random  from 
])iipc  3(i  in  the  Siimm.iry  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission i:n  the  Meat  Packing  Industry: 

It  Is  certain  that  by  no  ineiins  all  the  nsreenionts  In  effect  between  the  blj 
pucktTs  fuuw  to  tUe  attention  of  the  comiiiliwion.  Thnsi,  for  example,  we  have 
fviili-iKf  of  an  acritniMmi  on  lani  (-oinrioiind,  which  wax  made  at  the  time  tbe 
(•(>lnn1lwlon'^<  tnvciillKatlon  wnti  being  TiRoroiiriy  presfwl  and  came  to  light  only 
by  i-hnnc*. 

I,i'it<>r.  .'\i'iiii>iir  &  Cn.  to  II.  O.  Stmrpniick  (Armour's  branch-house  superln- 
tondi-nt  nt  rittsbu»gh).  datwl  Jnnunrj-  24,  1018: 

"  lis  tilntiyn  l><H>n  'nir  unilcrHtnndlns  that  If  our  orRanlzatton  had  the  ame 
iirli-e  ns  tho  other  fcllinv,  tlinfs  nil  they  need.  Thin  la  certainly  a  fart  on  snb- 
Ktltuti'  Ktme  .lunuiiry  14,  and  we  will  he  very  much  surprised  If  yoxtr  territirr 
d'H'H  iii't  irljili'  Its  liiiHliu'Ks  r-ach  month.  We  do  not  recall  having  such  an  op- 
|H>i'iiiiiliy  ill  ili>'  history  of  the  llrm,  nnd  If  Ihis  pnictlce  Is  maintained,  it'a  h 
liri'tl.v  mTc  hvl  wi;  will  RCt  our  share." 

Tliis  was  followed  on  Janiinn'  28.  1918,  by  a  circular  from  H.  G. 
Shurpnack  to  j'll  managers,  giving  the  following  instructions: 

rieiisc  ^Ive  this  ci']ii|n>inid  all  attention  possllile.  Everybody's  price  mnat  be 
the  siiiiie  as  yom-s.  If  you  tind  any  deviation  make  doubly  sure  that  yon  are 
rlt-'ht  liv  seeiiif:  ilie  bill,  nntlnt;  (he  date  uf  same,  tiuantlty  sold,  and  the  price. 
anil  lei  me  have  It. 

This  :o  [(leased  Armour  &  Co.  that  on  January  30,  1918,  L.  L 
Whclen,  of  Aiiuoiir's  lard  department,  wrote  Sharpnack; 
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Very  glad  to  note  your  cooperation  on  White  Cloud,  as  per  your  circular  to 
bouses  jated  the  28th.  In  this  connection,  however,  It  occurs  to  us  that  we 
should  not  make  any  nol.«e  about  competitor's  prices  being  identical,  etc. 
Under  present  conditions  this  Is  not  advisable,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware. 
Also,  you  might  destroy  this  letter  on  the  subject. 

Eridence  of  other  agreements  might  be  quoted  at  length,  and  they 
will  appear  in  the  report.  The  fjuotations  already  made  would  seem 
to  answer  affirmatively  the  president's  question : 


We  will  not  elaborate  on  thp  fact  that  these  agreements,  combina- 
tions, and  pools  are  continuing  conspiracies.  So  far  as  the  meat  pools 
are  concerned,  this  proved  not  only  by  the  present  continuance  of  the 
agreed-upon  divisions  of  live-stock  purchases,  but  by  letters  of  recent 
date. 

In  the  case  of  the  agreements  and  conspiracies  regarding  cheese  and 
lard  substitutes,  the  evidence  presented  relates  entirely  to  matters 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years  and  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  have  been  changed  by  later  events. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  price  referred  to  in  this  cor- 
respondence was  one  which  was  reached  at  the  express  request  of 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration.  This  is. a  fact 
which  could  very  easily  have  been  developed  by  the  Federad  Trade 
Commission  if  it  had  made  any  effert  to  do  so  or  had  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  correspondence  in  question.  And  this 
acutely  illustrates  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  ex  parte  and  no  chance  given  us  to  be  heard  or  even 
lo  explain.  Because  of  such  untrue  charges  widely  and  repeatedly 
given  to  the  public,  we  have  suffered  grave  and  serious  injustice  and 
irreparable  injury. 

These  prices  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  cottonseed  division  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  stabilize  the  cottonseed  industry.  It  de- 
veloped after  considerable  effort  and  investigation  that  the  maximum 
result  in  the  crushing  facilities  of  the  country  could  only  he  obtained 
by  the  stabilization  of  not  only  the  raw  material,  but  also  of  all  the 
manufactured  by-products  of  cotton  seed. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes,  which 
is  one  of  the  by-products  of  cotton  seed  and  the  most  valuable  of  its 
infrredients. 

The  manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  were  called  to  Washington 
about  the  middle  of  October,  1917,  where  a  conference  was  held  with 
the  Food  Administration.  The  representative  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration requested  the  cooperation  of  these  manufacturers  to  facilitate 
the  stabilization  of  the  cottonseed  industry.  At  an  adjonrned  meeting 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  as  a  war 
necessity  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Food  Administration. 
The  matter  was  taken  under  advisement,  and  the  manufacturers  were 
again  called  to  Washington  about  the  middle  of  November.  A  plan 
was  outlined  for  stabilizing  the  refined  oil  and  lard  substitute 
brandies  of  the  industry  which  contemplated  a  fixed  price  for  the 
lard  substitutes  at  a  fixed  differential  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material.  This  was  finally  approved  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  under  date  of  December  12, 
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1917,  between  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  lard  Bubsti- 
tutea  and  a  representative  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  minutes 
of  that  meeting  shixw  that  each  of  the  parties  present,  of  themselves 
and  without  connection  with  the  others,  promised  the  Food  Admiius- 
tration  in  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration that  they  would  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  stabilizing  price& 
The  matter  was  finally  put  in  permanent  form  by  a  circular  issued  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1917,  and  addressed  to  "Eefiners  and  lard  substitutes  manufac- 
turers."   This  circular  reads  thus : 

In  order  to  staMlIxe  tlie  cottonseed  Industrj-,  to  translate  tlie  prlw  obtained 
liy  the  producer  dlreotly  Into  the  price  puld  by  the  consumer  for  the  Bulshed 
product,  to  assure  a  liberal  return  to  tbose  performing  necessary  manufacturlnit 
services  in  producing  the  flulshed  product,  the  Food  Administration  has  Mtab- 
llshed  tlie  following  spreads  or  differentials: 

For  the  Inlying  and  sitlltiig  of  cotton  seed,  by  seeii  merchants  not  exceeding 
$2  per  ton,  plus  custoninry  loading  charges. 

For  the  cruslilng  of  cotton  seed,  Including  bags,  all  manufacturing  costB  and 
profits,  not  exceeding  $13  per  ton. 

For  the  rellning  of  crude  cottonseed  oil,  not  acceding  3  per  cent  on  the  grow 
sales  of  loose  refined  oil. 

For  the  manufacturliiR  of  lard  compound  from  crude  cottonseed  oil,  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  cents  per  pound  between  the  selling  price  delivered  Jobbing  centm, 
tierce  basis,  and  the  price  of  basis  prime  crude  oil  f.  o.  b.  mills,  with  1  cent  per 
pound  additional  for  packaged  goods. 

By  voluntary  agreement  of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  lard  com- 
pound in  the  United  States,  It  has  been  agreed  that  lard  compound  will  be  sold 
by  them  nt  22)  cents  a  pound,  delivered  average  Joliblng  points,  tierce  basis. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  the  Pood  Adralnlstratlon  regards  17i  cents  per 
pound  as  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  to  the  crusher  for  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  all 
points.  All  oil  should  be  purchased  fi-om  the  crude  mills  at  tbe  same  price 
without  regard  to  location. 

All  elements  in  the  business  to-day  are  expected  to  cooperate  to  bring  about 
the  best  results,  and  to  prevent  any  uodue  congestion  at  any  one  point  or  In 
any  one  factory.  It  must  be  the  desire  of  all  to  keep  the  cotton  seed  and  Ita 
products  moving  In  a  regular,  unlntprrvipted,  nnd  continuous  channel  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  T()  this  end,  your  tank-car  equipment  should  l>e  utilised 
upon  a  cooperative  plan,  if  necossarj-,  to  relieve  any  congestion  at  any  cruaMof 
point.  The  liberal  spread  or  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  Is  intended  to 
Induce  you  to  carry  tlie  full  amount  of  oil  permitted  by  your  facilities. 

We  desire  that  you  write  us  that  we  wHi  have  your  cooperation  In  the  matter 
and  that  you  tvUy  understand  the  same.  Hereafter  you  will  pleaiie  address 
your  communications  to  the  Food  Administration  for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pyle. 

This  circular  was  reissufd  in  a  more  condensed  form,  under  date 
of  January  5,  1918. 

It  should  be  noted  that  oil  of  these  negotiations  above  referred  to 
and  the  two  circulars  just  mentioned,  issued  by  the  Food  Adminiatrs* 
tion,  were  prior  in  date  to  the  correspondence  quoted  by  the  Fedenl 
Trade  Commission  in  its  effort  to  show  that  the  packers  were  in  « 
.secret  agreement  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  would  sell  lard  substi- 
tutes. 

The  facts  which  we  have  detailed  above  show  conclusively  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  wrong  in  the  conclusions  which  it 
drew  from  the  correspondence  in  question,  which  could  have  been 
very  readily  explained  if  we  had  been  granted  an  opportunitv  to  do 
so.  This  situation  shows  very  clearly,  as  I  have  said,  the  unfaimees 
nnd  the  injustice  which  may  result  from  an  ex  parte  proceeding  sudi 
as  this  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  from 
beginning  to  end. 
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It  is  said  that  the  five  big  packers  exchange  information  regarding 
piargins  realized  in  the  sale  of  meat.  We  do  not  knowinsly  give 
information  to  our  competitors  about  our  margins,  but  we  nave  no 
doubt  that  they  are  as  interested  in  ours  as  we  are  in  theirs,  and 
that  they  make  as  much  of  an  effort  to  find  out  what  we  are  doing 
as  we  do  about  what  they  are  doing.  We  do  not  know  how  we  could 
compete  with  other  firms  imless  we  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to 
their  prices,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  business  ethics 
to  attempt  to  find  out  from  the  trade  the  facts  about  which  we  are 
concerned.  In  every  line  of  commercial  activity  these  practices  are 
in  daily  use  and  are  regarded,  as  they  in  fact  are,  honorable  and 
legitimate  in  every  way. 

As  to  inspection  of  one  another's  stocks  of  fresh  meats,  that  is  not 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what 
some  branch  house  manager  complains  that  he  is  short  on  beef  car- 
casses, whereas  his  competitor  has  plenty.  Sometimes  we  are  loathe 
to  believe  that,  and  we  make  efforts  to  fend  out  whether  it  is  a  fact 

:    or  whether  our  branch-house  man  is  mistaken.    Here  again  it  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  learning  what  the  competition  is  which  we  have  to  meet. 

[    And  this  is  always  done  in  every  avenue  of  business  everywhere. 

NO  JOINT  ACTION. 

'  The  charge  that  there  is  joint  action  in  underselling  independent 
;  competitors  is  not  true.  A  pategorical  denial  should  dispose  of  the 
matter,  but  in  charity  to  our  accusers  I  will  say  that  there  might  be 
conditions  from  which  such  an  erroneous  conclusion  might  be  drawn. 
To  illustrate:  Our  branch-house  manager  at  Davenport  might  some 
week  find  he  had  overestimated  his  market  and  be  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  his  beef  at  a  price  under  that  of  some  independent  competitor. 
Such  happenings  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  our  business 
and  in  all  businesses.  The  following  week  the  branch  of  some  other 
of  the  big  packers  might  find  itself  in  a  similar  position  and  sell 
at  a  loss.  You  know  that  fresh  beef  can  not  be  held  until  the  market 
is  ready  for  it.  It  must  be  sold  at  once,  even  if  it  entails  a  loss. 
Doubtless  instances  could  be  found  where  in  a  limited  period  one 
after  another  of  the  branch  houses  of  the  leading  packers  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  beef  at  a  loss,  and  I  can  understand  how  the  inde- 
pendent competitor  might  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  put  him  out  of  business. 

It  is  a  fact  entirely  ignored  by  the  commission  that  it  is  the  keen 
competition  which  exists  between  the  big  packers  which  causes  the 
practices  about  which  the  commission  complains  and  from  which  it 
concludes  that  there  is  "  combination." 

ETHICS   ABE  OBSER^'ED. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  this  committee  this  fact:  The  business  of 
Armour  &  Co.  is  conducted  in  accord  with  the  highest  and  -best 
business  ethics  of  the  day.  A  generation  ago,  when  pools  and  com- 
binations of  various  kinds  in  railroads  and  in  every  kind  of  business 
were  common  and  of  everyday  occurrence  were  ethical  and  sup- 
posedly legal,  we  were  then  sometimes  a  party  to  them,  but  when 
new  legislation  or  new  interpretations  of  existing  legislation  made 
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such  pools  and  combinations  improper  we  absolutely  ceased  to  he 
parties  to  any  of  them,  and  I  say  to  you  positively  that  we  have  not 
for  many  years  been  and  are  not  now  in  any  pool,  combmati<»k,  « 
arrangement  of  any  kind,  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  opoily  or 
secretly  or  under  cover.  All  such  charges  are  utterly  unfair  and 
untrue. 

We  give  the  consumer  and  the  producer  the  very  best  kind  of 
service,  and  wherever  we  find  it  possible  to  improve  on  existing 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  we  seek  to  do  so  be- 
cause after  all  is  said  and  done  we  could  not  be  the  large  concern 
we  are  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  better  able  to  serve  the 
public  than  are  those  competitors  who  spring  up  from  time  to  tinie 
and  fail  and  then  explain,  their  failure  with  the  statement  that  they 
were  "  frozen  out "  by  the  so-called  big  fellows : 

All  through  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  runs 
the  suspicion,  express  or  implied,  that  we  are  serving  the  public  well 
to-day  in  order  to  put  competitors  out  of  business,  thereby  making; 
it  possible  for  us  to  control  and  boost  prices  to-morrow.  I  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  claim  is  of  a  perpetual  nature.  It  w«s 
made  50  years  ago  and  25  years  ago  and  a  year  ago  and  always;  the 
so-called  control  was  just  around  the  corner. 

The  kind  of  control  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  fears  is  not 
possible.  If  our  competition  to-day  forced  all  others  out  of  business, 
and  if  we  used  the  power  thus  obtained  to  increase  profit  mai^ns 
unfairly,  there  would  be  a  new  crop  of  competitors  to-morrow.  I 
do  not  expect  to  see  the  day  when  American  business  men  will  stanil 
by  and  keep  their  hands  off  any  field  of  enterprise  which  is  paying 
high  profits. 

The  desire  to  make  profits  is  the  basis  of  business,  and  any 
the  profits  become  large  enough  and  sure  enough  to  justify  new  l 
petition  there  will  spring  into  the  breach  new  enterprises  able  and 
willing  to  perform  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  function  for 
less  money. 

I  trust  I  have  made  plain  to  you  the  functions  of  Armour  &  Ca 
and  demonstrated  that  our  ability  to  perform  them  would  be  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  were  the  recommendations  of  the  Federil 
Trade  Commission  enacted  into  law.  The  efficient  administration  of 
stockyards  and  the  adjuncts  thereto  is  important  to  the  business  of 
feeding  the  Nation,  and  the  refrigerator  cars  and  branch  houses 
are  absolutely  essential  requisites. 

LOW   PROFITS  lONOBED, 

I  can  not  refrain  from  raising  the  question  here  as  to  the  urns 
and  intents  of  thispending  legislation  and  of  the  investigation  ont 
of  which  it  came.  What  was  the  motive  alleged  by  the  Federal  Tnii 
Commission  to  justify  its  charges  of  combination  and  monopolyt 
Would  any  motive  other  than  the  expectation  of  large  profits  can» 
successful  American  business  men  to  run  athwart  the  law  as  is 
charged  here?  And  what  are  the  facts  about  the  profits  of  the  meat- 
packing industry !  Are  they  such  as  to  supply  the  motive  for  thea 
alleged  abuses  ! 
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Gentlemen,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  failed  completely 
to  justify  its  charges  of  unduly  large  profits.  It  has  talked  vaguely 
of  millions,  because  to  most  men  millions  seem  huge,  but  I  direct 
your  attention  to  this  fact:  It  has  not  been  disputed  that  the  meat 
packers  are  conducting  a  gigantic  and  essential  business  on  a  profit 
margin  smaller  than  obtains  in  other  industries ;  that  the  earnings  on 
our  turnover  average  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  annually,  and  that 
the  packers'  profit  on  a  pound  of  meat  averages  only  a  fraction  of 
a  penny.  Compare  our  profits  with  those  of  other  large  enterprises 
and  ours  will  be  found  much  lower. 

The  pending  bill  asks  you  and  the  world  to  believe  that  for  the 
very  limited  margins,  such  as  those  we  have  made  and  are  making, 
t]ie  law  and  the  ethics  of  society  and  business  have  been  ignored  by 
Armour  &  Co.    The  charge  is  not  true. 

HIGH   PKICES    NOT   nUX  TO  PACKER. 

Gentlemen,  in  searching  out  the  reason  for  high  prices — and  that 
is  the  underlying  reason,  I  believe,  which  caused  the  President  to 
direct  that  there  be  an  investigation — your  finger  can  not  be  laid  on 
the  American  meat  packer.  Our  profit  on  a  steer  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $1  a  head.  Mind  you,  that  is  the  profit  on  the  whole 
steer,  not  merely  the  profit  on  the  meat.  I  ask  you  to  compare  our 
profit  with  that  of  the  cattleman,  for  instance,  who  told  me  recently 
that  he  made  $50  a  head  on  the  animals  he  sold  during  the  past  year. 
I  am  not  charging  him  with  making  an  excessive  profit,  but  I  want 
you  to  consider  the  relative  importance  of  the  packer's  $1  profit  with 
the  $50  earned  by  the  cattleman.  During  the  last  18  years,  including 
the  war  period,  the  earnings  of  Armour  &  Co.  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment and  appraised  value  of  the  business  averaged  8.9  per  cent.  On 
everything,  gentlemen.  Including  all  our  by-products  and  all  our 
associated  lines  and  also  all  our  business  in  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  says  is  unrelated  to  the  packing  industrj',  our  profits  . 
represented  less  than  9  cents  annually  on  each  doUat  invested  m  ov.t 


Can  anyone  fairly  maintain  that  our  share  of  the  dollar  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  the  goods  we  put  in  his  reach  is  excessive? 

BUSINESS  18  INTHICATB. 

Tlie  man  on  the  street  may  regard  our  business  as  merely  the 
buying,  slaughtering,  and  selling  of  steers,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(he  business  is  the  most  intricate  and  complex  of  any  I  know.  It 
entails  more  chance  than  its  owners  can  view  with  pleasure. 

When  we  sell  a  beef  carcass  we  have  to  determine  as  near  as  is  pos- 
sible what  the  hide  will  be  worth  half  a  year  later — else  we  shall  not 
correctly  fix  the  cost  of  the  dressed  beef.  If  we  guess  wrong  on  the 
hide  we  may  find  our  profit  larger  than  we  expected,  or  we  may  find 
that  our  expected  profit  is  really  a  loss.  The  daily  market,  you  know, 
is  not  based  on  what  the  wares  were  worth  six  months  ago,  but  what 
they  could  be  secured  for  to-day. 
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With  relation  to  profits,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  a  governmental  agency — the  Food  Administration, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
had  control  over  and  complete  knowledge  of  our  earnings,  and  I  am 
confident  that  members  of  the  Food  Administration  would  be  able  to 
shed  much  light  on  the  question  before  you.  They  prescribed  the 
amount  which  the  industry  was  permitted  to  earn,  then  they  had 
complete  knowledge  of  the  prices  at  which  materials  were  transferred 
from  department  to  department  and  furthermore,  they  sat  in  judg- 
ment of  our  fixation  of  overhead  expense,  eo  that  it  is  not  true,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  we  proportioned  our  overhead  so  as  to  conceal  earn- 
ings.    There  has  been  and  could  be  no  concealment  of  earnings.     . 

BUSINESS  13  AN  DNCERTAINTY. 

Our  business  is  the  same  sort  of  uncertainty  as  is  that  of  the  feeder 
of  meat  animals.  If  his  judgment  be  poor  he  is  apt  to  lose  money. 
The  feeder  of  steers  is  a  man  who  does  not  raise  the  animals  himself 
and  who  does  not  always  raise  the  com  with  which  he  fattens  Ihem 
for  market.  He  speculates  on  his  ability  to  buy  feeders  and  feed  at 
prices  sufiiciently  low  to  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  some  weeks  or 
months  hence,  when  he  sends  his  fat  cattle  to  market. 

Every  business  is  a  gamble  to  this  extent :  Success  or  failure  hinges 
on  the  judgment  of  the  man  or  men  who  conduct  it,  and  the  only 
guaranty  of  success  is  the  business  ability  and  stability  of  the  mao' 
(igement. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  matter  before  you.  If  a 
monkey  wrench  is  thrown  into  the  gears  of  this  business  its  effects 
v.ill  not  be  confined  to  the  meat  packing  industry.  If  the  ability  of 
the  packing  industry  to  properly  function  is  impaired  it  will  affect 
■  tlie  live  stock  industry,  and  it,  in  turn,  will  affect  corn  prices.  Wheat 
will  then  be  drawn  in  and  so  will  bread  and  so  will  labor  and  so  will 
everything  that  has  for  Us  basis  the  wealth  produced  by  agriculture. 

The  theories  on  which  pending  legislation  is  based  are  not  con- 
structive; they  are  not  progressive.  They  are  reat'tionary,  Ther 
would  disrupt  the  great  manufacturing  and  marketing  machines 
which  half  a  century  of  enterprise  has  evolved,  and  the  results 
would  be  detrimental  not  alone  to  the  lending  industry  of  this 
Nation,  but  even  more  so  to  that  portion  of  the  public  which  pro- 
duces and  which  must  have  its  product  distributed,  and  to  the  entire 
public  which  consumes  food  and  which  must  have  food  brou^t 
within  its  reach  in  shape  to  eat. 

It  is  perhaps  not  becoming  of  me,  a  merchant  unfamiliar  with  legal 

{)roblems,  to  even  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  proposed  legis- 
ation  may  violate  the  Constitution.  I  may,  however,  he  pardonet] 
for  saying  that  I  have  been  advised  by  advisory  counsel,  who  in 
now  here  for  this  company,  that  a  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
probably  unconstitutional. 

I  realize  the  utter  impracticability  of  putting  into  one  statement 
answers  to  all  the  points  which  have  been  raised,  but  I  assure  ywn 
there  are  complete  answers  t«  ovory  one  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
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commission,  and  I  invite  you  to  ask  me  for  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  you  feel  will  aid  you  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   BECE86. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Armour,  you  may  proceed. 

SIATEUENT  OP  UR.  J.  OGSEN  ARHOTnU-Reanmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Armour,  how  many  different  and  distinct 
packing  houses  are  there  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Armour.  All  together! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ARMons.  Including  the  large  and  the  small? 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  I  would  think  there  were  considerably  over 
a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  that  could  be  ascertained  with 
precision  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  exact  number.  Do  you 
know  how  many  have  come  into  existence-in,  say,  during  the  last 
10  years? 

Mr,  Armour.  No;  but  I  think  a  great  many.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them  that  are  being  built  and  they  have  been  built. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  that  approximately? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  say,  we  could  furnish  it. 

Senator  Paoe.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  low  down  do  you  want  to  go 
in  production,  how  small? 

The  Chairman,  Any,  I  should  say,  that  do  an  interstate  business, 
or  a  business  of  any  consequence.  There  is  one  little  concern  that  I 
remember  down  in  Georgia,  I  suppose  limiting  its  operations  to  a 
few  miles  around,  that  might  not  appear  in  the  directory,  I  a^ume 
they  have  a  directory  of  some  sort. 

Senator  Paoe.  How  many  that  will  be,  covered  by  this  bill? 
Would  not  that  be  a  good  idea? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  Senator;  these  are  rather  laige 
,  ones  here. 

Senator  Page,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  question ;  you  might  go  clear 
down  to  the  butcher. 

The  Chairman,  We  would  not  want  the  butchers — well,  those 
affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr,  Mater,  Do  you  want  to  know  how  many  packing  houses  are 
affe-ted  by  this  bill  are  now  in  existence? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Mater.  And  how  many  have  been  constructed  during  the  last 
10  years? 

The  Chaibsian,  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  during  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  comparatively  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  The  so-called  S.  &  S.  went  out? 
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Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  they  went  out  as  S.  &  S.  They  did  not  go  out 
of  business;  tliey  are  still  doing  business  as  Wilson  &  Co. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  not  the  same  entity;  has  it  not  changed 
management  and  ownership? 

Mr,  Armour,  The  ownership  has  changed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  tney  go  out  of  existence?  Was  it  dne 
to  internal  mismanngement  or  external  pressure?  What  do  you 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Sulzberger,  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  very 
successful  business  man,  died;  and  the  business  was  left  to  his  two 
boys ;  and  I  think  the  business  was  pretty  large  for  them,  and  tiiey 
did  not  seem  to  get  along  very  well. 

Senator  Paoe.  Was  not  Mr.  Schwarzchild  connected  with  theml 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  but  he  has  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  I 
think  it  was  virtualh-  a  question  of  management. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  pressure  from  the  outside  that  yon 
know  off? 

Mr.  Armou?.  No,  none  whatever;  in  fact,  I  think  I  can  say  per- 
sonally I  tried  to  help  them  all  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controlled  it  as  it  was  reorganized  ! 

Mr.  Armour.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour,  Mr.  Thomas  E,  Wilson  and  the  New  York  bankers, 
who  were  in  the  new  organization  who  reorganized  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  is  it  not  practically  a  subBidiary  either  of 
your  own  or  Swift  or  Morris? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  we  have  no  interest  in  it  whatever;  Armour  ft 
Co.  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  other  interests 
hai'e;  but  Armour  &  Co.  have  no  interest  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  it,  and  never  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  a  good  deal  for  advertising? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  How  much  would  you  say  durine  the  year  191Sf 

Mr,  Armour.  Why,  I  should  think  considerably  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  any  definite  knowledge  al 
to  the  other  companies — what  they  expend  for  advertising? 

Mr,  Armour.  The  amount?    No.    But  it  is  quite  large,  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  drift  of  your  statement  indicates  that 
you  have  developed  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  owing  to  your  size 
in  part,  owine  to  your  management — efficiency  on  account  of  the' 
stockj'ards.  efficiency  on  account  of  tho  refrigerator  cars,  efficiencr 
on  account  of  the  branch  houses,  efficiency  on  account  of  your  cold- 
storage  plants — that  enable  you  to  handle  meats  at  a  lower  charge, 
then  would  otherwise  be  true? 

Mr,  Armour.  We  think  so:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  enables  you  to  pay  inore  lor 
cattle  than  you  would  otherwise  pay  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  Naturally  it  would. 

Tlie  Chauiman.  Does  not  those  efficiencies  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  new  concern  to  come  into  existence  on  any  consideraUe 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because  it 
has  taken  us  50  years  to  get  to  the  scale  where  we  are,  and  any  new 
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concern  that  came  into  the  business  must  necessarily  come  in  small, 
like  in  any  other  industry,  and  our  largeness  and  our  efficiency  is  a 
matter  of  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  50  years.  We  started  very  small, 
as  you  have  heard  from  my  report,  and  we  were  many  years  in  get- 
ting to  the  place  where  we  are  now.  We  did  not  grow  very  fast;  our 
growth  was  very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  there  was  a  pretty  stubborn  sort 
of  competition  between  yourselves  and  Swift  and  other  packing 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  our  margin  of  profit  would 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  you  remarked  that  if  any  one 
of  the  big  ones  should  succeed  in  crushing  the  others,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  business  genius  and  ability  of  this  country 
would  bring  new  concerns  into  existence  to  share  the  fruits  of  such 
an  inviting  field. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  one  of 
the  big  concerns  to  press  the  other  conowns  without  being  in  danger 
of  the  crushing  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  quite  so  much  the  point  as  this. 
You  stated  a  hypothetical  case,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
speculate  about  what  might  or  might  not  happen.  But  your  observa- 
:  tion  was  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  business  genius 
and  ability  of  this  country  cause  other  new  concerns  to  spring  up — 
that  is,  American  business  ability? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  advertising  that  would  be 
necessary;  and  if  you  could  crush  existing  concerns,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  crush  a  new  concern,  wouJd  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  question  of  advertising  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  have  much  to  do  with  that,  because  a  concern  starting  in 
business  could  not  by  aiiy  reason  become  large  without  being  in 
business  a  great  many  years.    Those  things  do  not  come  in  a  day 


Mr.  Armour.  But  I  want  to  answer  your  question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  stating  it  still  as  a  hypo- 
thetical case — and  we  have  to  state  it  that  way — if  any  existing  con- 
■cem  may  crush  its  competitors  now,  it  would  undoubtedly  follow 
that  in  the  case  of  any  new  concern  it  could  snutf  it  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  presume,  theoretically,  there  might. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  does  not  get  us  very  far,  because  it 
is  speaking  on  an  assumption;  but  yet  if  the  assumption  in  one 
instance  is  correct,  I  think  the  conclusion  would  necessarily  foUow 
in  the  other. 

I  will  ask  you  what  is  the  extent  of  the  export  business — what  does 
it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Armour.  Our  export  business  this  year 

The  ChaiBsian.  I  will  ask  you  what  it  was  before  the  war,  Mr. 
Armour,  because  during  the  war  this  was  so  abnormal  that  it  would 
.  not  reach  any  conclusion  that  would  be  worth  while. 
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Mr.  Adhocr.  Before  t^e  war  the  packers -were  exporting  prin- 
cir^ljy  to  England,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  coimtriea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of  Hh 
output  was  exported) 

Mr.  Aruodr.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  small  percentage  la  to 
the  total  volume, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  plant  in  Canadaf 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  small  one  at  Hamilton,  Ontaria 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the.  other  big  packers  have  plants  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr,  Armodk.  Swift  &  Co.  have  one  at  Toronto. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  packing  concerns  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  refrigerator  cars  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know;  I  would  not  think  they  did,  bat  I 
could  not  answer  that  as  far  as  the  other  people  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  railroads  own  the  refrigerator  cars  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  business  in  Canada  is  done  very  much  dif- 
ferently than  it  is  here.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  beef  bnsuHB 
done  in  Canada,  and  most  of  the  pork  business  done  in  Canada  is 
done  for  the  English  markets — that  is,  made  for  the  Englidi  mar- 
kets— and  ail  that  meat  is  what  we  call  "  dry  salt  meat " ;  it  is  cured 
in  salt,  and  it  is  exported.  So  that  there  would  not  be  the  demand 
for  refrigerator  cars  over  there  that  there  is  here,  because  the  biai- 
ness  over  there  is  dpne  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  refrigerator  cars  up  there! 
•    Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  they  do,  but  I  would  not  think  a  gnat 
many. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  Govemmeu 
owns  them,  the  railroads,  or  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.     We  do  not  own  any  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Swift's  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  Swift's  plant  is  in  Toronto. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  stockyards  owned  there?  Do  yoo 
own  the  stockyards,  for  instance,  at  Hamilton? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  but  we  own  an  interest  in  the  stockyards  it 
Hamilton;  and  Swift  &  Co.  are  large  owners  in  the  stockyards  ii 
Toronto. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  there  are  other  owners  besides  Swift. 

The  Chairman.  At  Hamilton? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  at  Toronto. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  a  great  deal  like  they  are 
this  country,  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Armour.  At  Hamilton ;  no.  I  would  not  say  they  are,  becao* 
I  think  there  are  very  few  outside  buyers.  Our  Hamilton  plant  i* 
largely  a  criterion,  because  it  is  a  small  plant,  and  we  only  kill  a  tVJ 
few  cattle  and  comparatively  a  very  few  hogs  there  every  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  plant  in  the  Argentine  f 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  How  considerable  in  sizel 

Mr.  Arhoub.  Well,  it  is  quite  large.  We  have  a  plant  there  that 
kills,  I  presume,  10,000  cattle  a  week;  that  would  be  a  maximum. 

The  Chairuan.  What  other  American  concerns  have  establish- 
ments there ! 

Mr.  Abmouh.  Swift  has  a  plant  there  in  the  Argentine,  and  Wilson 
has  one  there,  and  Morris  has  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  Four  of  them  t 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  refrigerator  cars  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  because  we  load  the  beef — our  plant  in  the  Ar- 
gentine is  right  on  the  water,  right  on  the  dock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  export  it  alii 

Mr.  Armour.  Entirely;  yes,  sir — oh,  there  is  very  little  beef  that 
goes  to  Buenos  Aires,  but  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman,  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  Our  plant  is  a  place  called  La  Plata,  about  25  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Swift's  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  At  the  same  place. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  two? 

Mr.  Armour.  Wilson  has  a  plant  a  little  outside  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires;  it  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  is  Morris's  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  Morris's  plant  is  right  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  I  will  say  in  that  connection,  because  I  have  no  desire  to  mislead 
you,  we  own  half  of  the  Morris  plant.  The  Morris  plant  is  owned 
jointly  by  Armour  and  Morris. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  stockyards  controlled  at  La  Plata 
and  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  they  do  their  business  there  a  little  differently 
from  what  they  do  in  this  country.  There  is  a  stockyards  at  Buenos 
Aires,  and  they  have  some  cattle — well,  considerable  cattle,  but  mostly 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  by  whom? 

Mr.  Armour.  None  of  the  big  packers.     I  think  it  is  owned  locally. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  pretty  efficiently  managed? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  imagine  so — I  do  not  know;  I  assume  so.  But  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  sav,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  cattle  business  is  dif- 
ferently operated  in  South  America  than  it  is  here.  Most  of  the 
cattle  are  bought  in  the  country  in  South  America — I  presume  60  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that  are  bought  by  all  the  packers.  Not  only 
Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  but  all  the  industries  there  have  cattle 
buyers,  and  they  send  them  out  to  the  country,  and  the  cattle  there  are 
owned  in  very  large  herds — the  people  who  own  the  cattle  there  are 
about — I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  thousand;  they  are  very 
lara;e. 

The  Chairman.  They  send  their  representatives  out  and  buy  theml 

Mr.  Armour.  They  send  out,  but  tJie  owners  will  send  in  and  say, 
"We  have  a  thousand  or  5,000  cattle.  Will  you  send  a  man  out  to 
look  at  them?  " 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  exchanges  there  and  commission 
men  like  they  do  here? 
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Mr.  AjtMOuR.  They  may  have  at  the  stot^ards.  But  we  buy  direct 
there  from  what  we  call  "estanchios  " — vre  call  them  ranches  here. 

The  Chairman.  At  LaPkta,  who  owns  the  yards  there  1 

Mr.  ARMonH.  There  are  no  yards  at  La  Plata.  The  only  yards  in 
the  Argentine  are  the  yards  at  Buenos  Aires;  that  is,  in  me  city  of 
Buenos  Aires, 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  buaness  handled  in  England?  Do 
they  drive  them  from  the  farms  into  stalls;  do  they  have  stockyards 
there? 

Mr.  ARHOim.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  have.  They  possibly  may 
have,  but  the  English  business,  of  course,  is  done  very  differentlv. 
There  are  no  large  droves  of  cattle  in  England,  and  the  only  cattle 
they  have  there  are  what  they  call  the  Irish  cattle  or  the  cattle  they 
have  from  England,  and  they  are  sent  in  and  killed  a  different 

The  Chairman.  In  small  numbers? 

Mr.  Armocb.  In  small  numbers;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsean.  And  small  establishments? 

Mr,  Ahmodr,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajbman.  Are  there  no  big  packing  houses  in  Englaadt 

Mr.  Armour,  That  kill  cattle? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Or  hogs? 

Mr.  Armour,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  they  have  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr,  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  because  they  do  not 
oven  have  refrigerator  branch  houses  in  England,  The  climate  there 
h  very  much  diflforent,  and  they  do  hot  refrigerate  their  beef  over 
there  the  way  we  do  here.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  because 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  and  they  have  never  done  that,  and  they  do 
not  have  to  ship  beef  any  long  journeys. 

The  Chairman,  As  your  business  runs,  when  you  butcher  the  stea, 
how  soon  do  you  expect  the  meat  to  be  consumed  by  the  consumer  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  want  to  know  from  the  time  we  buy  it! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Armour.  For  instance,  if  we  buy  cattle  on  Monday,  we  try  to 
kill  them  as  soon  as  we  can,  because  every  day  we  keep  them  there  a 
a  shrink  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  average? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  was  coming  to  that— and  we  will  kill,  perhaps, « 
half  of  thran  we  buy  Monday  if  possible — on  Monday  or  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday — and  then  we  leave  them  in  the  refrigerators  for  2* 
hours.  Sometimes  we  have  to  leave  them  48  hours  or  even  loDBtf : 
and  then  we  ship  them  down  East,  and  it  takes  four  days  or  five  Stp 
for  them  to  get  down  to  New  York  or  Boston,  and  they  are  sold  ta 
soon  as  possible.  It  might  be  a  week,  I  would  say,  from  the  time 
the  animal  is  bought  from  the  time  the  animal  was  killed,  I  am 
speaking  now  generally,  about  two  weeks. 

Senator  Page.  Not  irom  the  time  it  is  killed? 

Mr,  Armour.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  from  the  time  the  animal  is  bou^ 
until  the  time  the  animal  is  sold;  from  the  time  the  animal  is  aHvi 
to  the  time  the  animal  is  sold  in  dressed  beef  on  an  Eastern  market 
about  two  weeks,  I  would  say. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  From  the  time  yon  buy  it,  how  long  before  you 
sell  iti 

Mr.  Armoxtr.  I  am  speaking  about  ourselves. 

The  Chairhan.  I  thought  you  meant  the  retailers. 

Mr,  Ahmouh.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  retailers;  that 
is,  I  should  say  I  presume  he  would  sell  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  nat- 
urally. 

The  Chaieman.  That  would  constitute  a  turnover  as  far  as  beef  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  so;  it  might  average  something  more 
than  that,  but  I  would  think  conditions  would  enter  into  that  largely, 
But,  of  course,  it  is  to  our  interest — very  much  to  our  interest — to 
have  the  cattle  sold  or  into  beef  and  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  undoubtedly  so.  I  thought  it  would  b« 
about  25  or  26  turnovers  a  year. 

Mr.  Abmoub,  That  is  only  on  our  fresh  meat ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman,  On  your  fresh  meats! 

Mr.  Ahjiotjr.  That  would  not  take  in  the  whole  lire  steer. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr,  Abmotjh.  That  is  only  the  percentage  of  fresh  meat  you  get 
out  of  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty-eight  or  sixty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  55  or  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  make  any  estimate  about  the  turnover 
of  the  by-products!  It  would  differ  so  much,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  could  state  an  average  or  not. 

Mr.  ARMoini.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because  the  market  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  as  to  hides :  It  takes  20  days — 
well,  25  days  to  cure  hides,  and  then  the  sale  of  them  depends  entirely 
on  the  market.  Sometimes  we  can  sell  them  very  rapidly,  and  at  other 
times,  when  the  market  is  bad,  I  have  known  Armour  &  Co.  to  hold 
hides  for  seven  or  eight  months— well,  I  have  known  them  to  hold 
hides  a  year — but  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  hogs  that  you  butcher,  what  per  cent  of 
them  do  you  sell  as  fresh  pork  and  what  percentage  do  you  dry  and 
salt? 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  that  varies  as  to  the  demand ;  sometimes 
f  he  demand  for  fresh  products  is  very  good,  and  we  would  not  try  to 
have  more  fresh  meat  than  we  would  at  other  times.  I  should  sup- 
pose about  25  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fresh. 

The  Chairman,  Would  be  fresh? 

Mr.  Armour.  Would  be  fresh. 

The  CiiAiRitfAN.  And  your  turnover  on  that  would  be  as  rapid  as 
on  cattle? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  just  about,  perhaps,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  salted  or  dry  pork,  how  long  for  that? 

Jfr.  Armour.  That  varies  a  great  deal.  You  know,  or  you  must 
know,  that  the  heavy  receipts  of  hogs  come  during  the  winter  months, 
from  November  on  to  spring,  and  we  buy  all  the  hogs  then  that  we 
are  able  to  take  care  of,  and  we  have  to  put  them  down  and  keep  them, 
and  if  the  receipts  are  very  heavy,  as,  for  instance,  they  are  now — all 
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the  packers  have  very  heavy  stocks  of  everything — and  that  is  solrl 
during  the  summer,  and  that  has  to  take  care  of  the  trade  duriog  the 
summer,  and  there  is  a  very  light  supply  of  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  secure  this  salt  meat 
and  get  it  ready  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Abmour-  If  there  were  a  market,  from  30  to  60  days ;  sometimes 
a  little  under  that,  say,  45  days. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  would  be  anywhere  from  6  to  12  turn- 
overs a  year. 

Mr.  Abmoitr.  That  varies  according  to  the  article  that  you  are 
curing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  h(^ 
»upply  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  The  (Jovernment  report  came  out  a  little 
while  ago — I  think  the  1st  of  January — which  snowed  that  there  were 
75,000,000  hogs  this  year  as  against  70,000,000  hogs  a  year  ago,  an 
increase  of  something  like  6J  per  ceht. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  amount  slaughtered  last  year — 1918 — 
was  about  24.000,000,  an  average  of  two  or  three  million  less  than  the 
year  before  that, 

Mr.  Armour.  The  receipts  of  hogs  this  year  have  been  very,  verj' 
heavy,  as  well  as  the  receipts  of  cattle;  much  heavier  than  usuaL 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  the  stimulation  production? 

Mr.  Armodr.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  when  we  were 
in  war,  the  Government  sent  out  an  appeal  to  everybody  to  raise  all 
the  hogs  they  could ;  they  did  not  know  how  long  the  war  was  goinf 
to  last,  and  there  was  a  gerat  demand  for  food  products;  in  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  essential  things  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. ' 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  extra  demand  for  pork  last  year  is 
compared  with  preceding  years  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  there  were  not  any  more  people  I  do  not 
suppose,  but  I  suppose  those  people  paid  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  tney  would  in  civilian  life.  And  then  the  supply  of  pork  was  cut 
off  from  the  Netherlands,  which  cuts  a  big  figure.  The  supply  of  p^ 
was  cut  off  to  England  from  Russia,  and  England  receives  a  lot  of 
pork  products  from  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and 
all  that  was  curtailed;  that  was  cut  off;  they  had  none  of  that.  and«« 
had  to  step  in  and  take  care  of  the  demand  that  was  formely  taken 
care  of  by  these  other  companies. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  materiil 
falling  off  in  cattle  in  England,  France,  and  Itiily? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  tliero  has  been— if  I  understand  your 
nuestion,  I  think  undoubtedly  they  kill  a  lot  of  their  cattle  thit 
would  ordinarily  have  l)een  used  for  breeding  purposes.  1  think 
they  have  killed  off  a  great  many  of  their  supply  that  they  ordinarilr 
would  not  have  done  if  there  had  not  been  any  war. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  in  England  thin 
really  had  not  been  any  falling  off  in  cattle,  and  thought  yon  mi|dil 
have  the  infoi-mation. 

Jlr.  Arsioitr.  We  have  not  got.  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  that 
]  do  not  think  there  has  been  near  the  falling  off  in  England  that 
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there  has  been  in  the  other  countries,  because  the  armies  have  been 
in  the  other  countries  and  it  has  been  somewhat  different  in  Englftnd, 
because  England  has  been  able  to  feed  herself  very  much  better  than 
the  other  countries  engaged  in  the  war. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  17^  basis? 

Mr.  Armodr.  This  year — since  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  November,  last  fall? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Yes. 

The  CiiAntJiAN.  About  three  months.  Well,  is  there,  generally, 
when  the  market  is  normal,  a  pretty  definite  ratio  between  the  price 
you  paid  for  the  hogs  on  the  hoof  and  the  price  you  get  for  the 
finished  product? 

Mr.  ARsrouR.  You  mean,  is  the  present  price  the  same  as  ordi- 
narily ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  did  not  mean  that.  Everything  is  out  of 
line  now.  But  I  mean  in  ordinary  times — 1910,  1912,  or  1914 — is 
there  any  pretty  definite  ratio  between  the  price  that  you  pay  for 
hogs  and  the  pnce  you  get  for  the  meat? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  price  we  get  for 
our  meat  depends  entirely  on  so  many  different  things. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  different  things  it  depends  on. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  the  weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it; 
for  instance,  we  had  a  very  bad  week  here  this  week.  They  told  me 
I'esterday,  when  I  was  down  to  our  branch  house.  The  weather  is 
abnormal,  and  people  do  not  eat  as  much  beef  and  do  not  eat  as 
much  fresh  pork  as  they  would  if  the  weather  was  colder,  or  if  the 
weather  was  natural,  such  as  they  would  ordinarily  have  this  time 
of  the  year;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  yon  any  ratio  as  to  what 
we  wouht  ordinarily  get,  because  that  varies  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  cattle  also? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  was  referring  when  I  spoke 
about  the  markets  here  of  both  cattle  and  fresh  meats  here,  although 
there  is  less  speculative  risk  in  the  beef  business  than  there  is  in  the 
hog  business,  because  you  market  your  beef  inside  of  two  weeks  and 
you  have  to  hold  your  hog  products  sometimes  six  or  nine  months, 
and  some  years  if  you  are  unable  to  sell  out  your  hog  products  you 
have  to  carry  them  into  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  several  factors  determining  the 
price  at  which  you  sell  your  finished  products,  independent  of  the 
price  which  you  pay  for  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Armocr.  Oh,  a  great  many.  There  is  not  only  the  conditions 
in  this  country,  but  the  conditions  in  Europe  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  speaking  now  of  normal  times.  Sometimes  they  will 
have  a  very  'jig  run  of  hogs  or  a  very  big  supply  of  hogs  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  Norway,  and  from  Denmark.  Denmark  ships  a 
gi'put  many  hogs  and  bacon  to  England,  and  they  are  like  we  are  to 
a  limited  degree — they  have  their  good  seasons  and  their  bail  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten-^iid  you  state  the  amount  of 
export  business  done  by  all  packers  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  .Vrmour.  No;  I  did  not,  but  I  said  it  was  comparatively  light 
as  to  their  total. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  light 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  We  are  specucing  now  of  before  the 
war? 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly,  before  the  war — and  jjet,  notwithsUnd- 
ing  this  was  light,  there  is  a  pretty  severe  reaction,  is  there,  on  prices 
here? 

Mr.  Armour.  Our  volume  of  business  is  so  large,  I  would  not  want 
to  say  "  so  light."  I  would  say  that  it  was  light  compared  to  what 
they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  schedule  showing  ex- 
ports of  packing-house  products  during  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Previous  to  the  wart 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Previous  to  and  during  the  war — 10 
years  before  the  war  and  during  the  war. 

(The  schedule  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr. 
Armour  and  is  printed  here  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman,  What  are  the  different  factors  that  control  you  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  prici-s  you  pay  for  cattle  and  hogst 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  we  naturally  know  during  the  summer  tune 
and  during  the  fall  how  many  live  hogs  there  are  in  the  country — 
that  is.  we  try  to  know — I  am  speaking  now  for  Armour  &  Co.,  and 
I  imagine  the  other  people  do  tne  same.  We  get  an  estimate  from 
our  hog  buyers  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  because  they  talk  with 
the  farmers  and  they  talk  with  the  people  who  come  in  from  tUe 
country  about  whether  there  is  a  large  supply  of  live  hoes  in  the 
country  or  whether  there  is  not.  If  there  is  a  large  suppW  of  live 
hogs  in  the  country,  of  course,  there  are  certain  times  in  the  year 
when  they  come  to  market,  and  they  naturally  have  to  come  at  that 
period,  and  the  price  of  hogs  is  based  a  good  deal  on  the  number  that 
arrive  on  the  market  and  the  state  of  the  trade;  that  is,  supply  ani) 
demand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  "supply  and  demand"  for  hogs! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  for  meat? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  for  meat.  Of  course,  that  is  in  a  way  refiected 
on  the  meat,  but  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  that  meat  there  is  never 
a  demand  for  in  ordinary  times,  until  the  summer  months,  becaan 
most  of  that  meat,  what  we  call  the  side  meat  and  cured  meat,  goes  to 
feed  the  South,  and.  of  course,  a  percentage  of  it  goes  to  Kngland 
and  the  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  Fell  so  much  of  that  in  the  North! 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  sir.  We  sell  hams  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  side  moats  being  sold  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  fall,  then,  when  you  are  buying  pork  and 
cattle,  for  instance,  you  make  up  your  judginent  as  to  the  price,  first. 
on  the  supply  in  the  country  based  upon  the  reports  of  your  buyers, 
and,  sec<md.  on  the  number  coming  to  market  day  by  day! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  two  leading  factors! 

Mr.  Armoir.  Yes,  sir :  and  if  we  think  there  are  a  good  many  hogs 
in  the  country,  and  we  can  not  buy  them  as  low  as  we  think  we  can 
buy  them  Iho  early  part  of  the  season,  we  buy  fewer  ho^  and  iwit 
until  they  are  going  to  come  in  and  buy  them  nearer  our  ideas.  That 
is  purclv  a  matter  of  guess  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  could  easily  happen  under  vour  system  <rf 
doing  business  that  you  might  pay  a  certain  price  Based  on  thoai 
facts  and  factors  in  the  fall,  and  if  that  was  followed  by  a  much     — 
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severe  winter  than  usual  the  demand  for  meat  was  much  greater  than 
usual,  of  course,  you  would,  according  to  your  statement  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  raiwe  the  price  of  drcnsed  meats  and  finished  products  on 
account  of  this  extraordinary  demand  incident  to  the  weather? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  do  that,  of  course,  without  any 
reference  as  to  the  price  you  had  paid  for  the  cattle  or  the  hogs? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Yon  can  not  do  that  without  any  reference  to  the 
price  you  pav  for  the  cattle  or  the  hogs,  because  if  there  is  a  stronger 
demand  for  lieef  you  have  only  got  about  o  week  or  10  days'  supply 
of  beef  on  hand  and  if  there  is  a  big  demand  for  beef,  why,  we  have 
pot  to  pay  a  bigger  price  for  cattle  immediately,  because  we  are  not 
the  only  buyers — the  big  people  are  not  the  only  buyers — there  are  a 

treat  many  jieople  buying  cattle  besides  Armour  and  Swift  and  the 
ig  people,  so-called  here ;  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  beef,  we  have 
to  replenish  our  beef  supply.  We  might  get  a  profit  on  the  beef  we 
would  have  in  the  cooler  on  hand,  but  if  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
beef  we  would  have  to  replace  that  beef,  and  we  would  naturally  have 
to  replace  it  at  a  very  much  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  cost 
o^  producing  cattle  out  in  the  range  country? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  this  plan  of  fixing  the  price  on  the  live 
stock  on  the  hoof  operated ;  can  you  t«ll  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Of  course,  this  a  very  extra- 
ordinary condition  that  we  are  in  now. 

Th«  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Armouk,  The  packers  have  very  large  supplies  of  meat  on 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  idea  about  that,  since  you  have 
mentioned  it.  I  was  intending  to  ask  you  about  it.  State  your  sup- 
plies now  with  reference  to  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  should  think  they  were  25  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  cold-storage  establishments? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  meats  in  the  cold-storage  establish- 
ments. I  should  say  there  are  fully  25  per  cent  more  meats  in  cold 
storage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  beef  in  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir ;  this  is  only  pork  I  am  talking  about  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  put  beef  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  only  put  beef  away  as  we  get  orders  for  it  from 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  may  give  us  an  order  for  10,- 
000,000  or  15,000,000  or  20,000,000  pounds  of  beef.  They  want  that 
frozen,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  frozen  is  to  accumulate  a  lot 
of  beef  and  put  it  in  the  freezer  and  freeze  it.  and  then  they  issue 
their  requisitions  and  fake  it  away  as  they  want  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  wish  you  would  commit  with  your  statement,  if 
you  have  not  it  in  mind,  the  amount  of  pork  and  other  products  that 
you  handle  in  cold  storage,  not  your  own  supplies  at  all,  but  the 
aggregate  in  storage  in  the  country,  if  you  know;  is  that  available? 

Mr.  Armour,  It  is  available;  yes,  sir;  I  think  you  can  get  that 
Tfrom  the  statistics  from  the  board  of  trade.   At  the  first  of  the  month 
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or  B.t  the  end  of  the  month  they  turn  their  stocks  in  to  the  board  of 
trnde. 

The  Chairman.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir;  ana  at  Omaha,  and  all  the  large  markets- 
Kansas  City — turn  their  stocks  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  tlw 
bonrd  of  trade,  and  they  turn  their  stocks  in  as  to  all  the  hams  they 
have,  as  to  all  the  dry-salt  meats  they  have,  and  all  the  different 
articles  they  own — except  beef — all  the  hog  articles  they  own — what 
tliey  call  "  staple  "  articles. 

The  Chairman,  What  are  the  staple  articles? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Hams,  shoulders,  lard,  and  different  cuts  of  dry-salt 
meat. 

ITie  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  not  bein  cold  storage? 

'Sir.  Armour.  Oh.  yes,  it  would;  yes;  it  is  all  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  salf  stuff  in  cold  storage? 

Jfr.  Armour.  Yes:  we  put  salt  stuff  in  cold  storage.  Salt  stuffs 
havo  pot  to  be  in  cold  storage,  too.  and  that  is  handed  to  the  board 
of  trade  by  everybody — Armour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co.,  and  every  padcer 
on  the  Chicago  market,  and  every  packer  on  the  Omaha  market. 
llio  Kansas  City  market,  or  any  other  large  market — St.  Liouis,  and 
different  markets;  and  that  is  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  i 
of  trnde — ^that  is  all  given  in  to  tne  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  then  at  the  first  of  the  month  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade 
at  each  of  those  markets  issues  a  pamphlet,  which  is  free  to  any- 
body and  everj'body.  so  that  any  broker  on  the  board  of  trade  or 
anybody  else  knows  just  as  much  as  any  packer  knows  about  whit 
the  stocks  of  hoc  products  is  in  the  country. 

The  CHAiRiiAN,  Would  you  have  any  idea  of  the  average  1en|nb 
of  time  that  these  stocks  are  carried  in  cold  storage  before  they  an 
taken  out  and  given  consignment? 

Mr,  ARiiouii.  That  depends  entirely  on  demand,  as  T  said  before 
if  i-^  not  taken  out  immediately. 

I'he  CiiviRMAN.  I  understand  it  may  vary,  but  T  thought  yon 
could  give  it  in  a  general  way. 

Mi-.  AitMOuR.  I  think  it  was  carried,  as  a  rule,  through  the  wintM 
and  is  not  taken  off,  because  in  the  winter  there  is  no  lard  trade.  Tht 
demand  fcr  lard  is  really  very  light,  and  lard  is  only  used  in  the 
sunitiier.  And  before  the  war,  of  course,  the  great  lam  market  «i< 
(lernianv,  Germany  was  our  great  buyer  of  lard,  and  they  buy  it 
during  thi-  summer. 

Seuiifor  Page.  Let  me  ask  one  question? 

The  CriAinMAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  V\nT..  T  would  like  to  know  how  extensive  the  investijff- 
tinns  or  ramifications  are.  Do  they  extend  to  cities  like  San  Fras- 
ciwco  and  I^os  Angeles  and  Seattle? 

Mr.  AitifotR.  Xo.  sir;  I  think  only  the  principal  packing  citie. 
but  the  ntliPi's  are  available  easv  enough. 

Senator  P.\(;f..  I  was  wondering  whether  they  were  not  brought  tn- 
gether  at  some  point  in  the  aggregate,  substantially? 

Mr.  AiiJKHR.  They  are  brought  together  usually  by  brokers  onthf, 
ijoaril  of  trade,  and  usuidlv  that  information  furnishes  the  ba^ofj 
siK'culation  on  the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  CirKioH.  ^^ight  T  suggest  the  United  States  Bureau  of  MarlW 
has  that? 
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Mr.  Armour.  They  have  that,  also.    I  presume  they  have. 

Senator  Page.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  the  entire 
aggregate  brought  together  somewhere,  very  nearly  correct- 
Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  price  you  would  pay  for  hogs  at  one 
time,  based  on  the  available  supply,  you  stated  awhile  ago  would 
not  necessarily  govern  the  price  at  which  yon  sold  the  finished 
product,  but  that  the  price  of  the  finished  product  would  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  stage  of  the  weather? 

Mr,  Armour.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  and  then  the  price  of  the  hogs  in  the 
early  season — the  big  packers  do  not  make  the  price  of  hogs.  There 
are  a  lot  of  independent  packers  who  are  in  the  business,  and  there  is 
more  people  who  buy  hogs  in  the  markets  than  the  big  packers. 
There  are  more  buyers  on  the  markets  than  the  big  packers,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  very  good-sized  packers,  and  a  great  many  middle-sized 
packers,  and  a  great  many  small  packers  who  buy  the  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  in 
ordinary  times,  through  representatives  of  the  consumers,  somebody 
representing  the  producers,  and  somebody  representing  the  packers, 
to  arri\-e  at  a  basis,  or  a  base  line,  like  the  Food  Administration  has 
imposed  upon  you,  at  which  you  should  buy  hogs? 

Mr.  Absiour.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  will  say 
very  frankly  to  you  that  if  something  on  that  line  could  be  worked 
out,  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  packer.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  fixed,  so  that  there  would  be  some  way  of  regulating  the  ship- 
ments of  live  hogs  and  live  cattle,  so  that  they  would  not  come  in  on 
one  day— that  is,  have  great  big  receipts  one  day,  and  then  the  next 
four  or  five  days  have  the  receipts  fall  off.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
could  be  some  way  of  stabilizing  the  market. 

The  Chairman,  If  there  were  more  packing  houses  in  more  parte 
of  the  country,  would  not  it  meet  th/it  situation  i 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  no.  Because  I  do  not  think 
that  would  make  any  difference.  Any  packing  houses  of  any  size 
ha^e  either  got  to  buy  on  the  Chicngo  market  or  the  St.  Paul  market, 
or  some  market  they  are  near,  or  they  have  got  to  go  into  the  country 
and  buy.  They  have  got  to  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  hogs,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a  big  padter  or  a  little  packer. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  effort  to  regulate  the  shipment  to  market, 
that  .would  result  in  a  good  deal  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  that  is  being  done  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is — and  how  is  it  working? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  it  works  sometimes  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
work.  Mr.  Everett  Brown  has  been  charged  with  the  shipment  of  live 
ho^. 

Of  course  the  country  has  a  very  large  supply  of  hogs,  and  there 
has  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  some  people  as  to  .whether 
17§  cents,  which  is  a  price  made  from  month  to  month 

The  Chairman,  Well,  that  ends  February  1,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  meeting,  I  understand,  on  the 
28th  of  all  the  producers  and  live-stock  people,  as  well  as  the  packers, 
all  the  packers,  small  and  large,  to  arrive  at  a  price  for  next  month ; 
and  lots  of  people — of  course,  there  is  always  that  uncertainty 
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whether  they  will  have  the  same  prices  for  next  montli  that  thay  hirve 
had  for  this  one;  and  the  price  is  a  very  good  one — — 

The  Cbaibhan.  And  I  suppose  in  anticipation  of  a  probable  redac- 
tion of  price,  the  farmers  would  ship  in  their  stuff  pretty  heavily  if 
the  market  was  not  limited. 

Mr.  Akmouh.  That  is  what  has  h^pened;  and  there  has  been  put 
on  .what  we  call  a  "  zone  regulation;"  so  that  a  man  could  not  ship 
his  hogs  in  without  he  got  permission  from  the  raUroad  to  accept 
them ;  and  that  has  worked,  but  when  they  took  it  off,  the  country  wis 
so  anxious  to  ship  their  hogs  that  there  would  be  a  glut  right  away; 
and  that  is  hard  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  for  the  packer.  Well,  of 
course,  the  price  can  not  go  down  during  ihe  month  it  is  put  cm  for. 

The  Chairman,  I  understand,  but  here  is  .what  I  had  in  mind.  II 
a  lot  of  farmers  think  a  price  will  go  down  after  February  1 

Mr.  AsMouB.  They  will  naturally  ship 

The  Chairman.  And  this  limitation  on  their  shipment  will,  of 
course,  prevent  somebody  getting  the  benefit  of  the  17^  cental 

Mr.  Arhouk.  Yes. 

Senator  Paob.  In  other  words,  somebody  is  carrying  a  lot  of  pork 
in  anticipation  of  the  condition  referred  to. 

Mr.  ARMOUR.  Of  course^  it  does  not  make  much  difference  how 
many  hogs  have  been  arriving,  tJie  price  is  17^  cents. 

Senator  Page.  But  suppose  you  did  not  want  to  buy  at  that  pricet 

Mr.  Arhoub.  Well,  the  packers  have  been  buving  all  the  hc^  they 
had  the  capacity  to  kill ;  and  they  have  been  ouying  all  these  hogs 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Food  Administration,  as  they  say  that  tluR 
is  going  to  be  a  very  large  demand  for  hog  products  in  Europe,  iiid 
we  have  been  .working  with  the  Food  Admmistration  with  the  aeon 
to  have  as  much  meat  on  hand  and  take  care  of  these  receipts  u 
possible,  because,  they  have  undoubtedly  been  increased  by  the 
promisee  put  out  by  the  Grovemment,  urging  everybody  to  raise  hogs 
for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  definite  information  about  the  n- 
quirements  for  Europe,  what  will  be  taken.  Has  Mr.  Hoover  advised 
you  about  that  I 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  we  are  only  advised  from  month  to  montk 
They  give  us  the  orders  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  then  tbef 
may  give  us  some  other  orders  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  v« 
never  have  any  orders  beyond  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  Mr.  Hoover 
before  he  went  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  did  not.  When  I  say  that,  I  should  perhaps 
modify  it  by  saving  that  I  know  the  packers  saw  him,  but  I  did  not 
see  him  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  over  there  to  Me  if 
he  could  not  arrange  a  larger  market  for  packing-house  productsi 

Mr.  Armour.  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  think  he  went  over  Umh 
to  arrange  a  larger  market  for  pncking-house  products;  but  I  think 
he  went  over  there  to  arrange  a  distribution,  and  to  find  out  tite  wants 
of  the  people  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  word  from  himt 

Mr.  Armour.  It  might  be  the  same  thing,  althou£^  it  is  sotnewhat 
different. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  he  has  been  over  there  have  you  had  any 
word  from  him  as  to  what  he  has  succeeded  in  doing? 

Mr.  AfiMotiR.  No ;  we  have  not.  We  have  had  no  word  with  Mr. 
Hoover  at  all.  Our  communication  now  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  with  Mr.  Snyder,  who  is  the  man  in  charge. 

The  Chairuan.  Has  he  reported  to  you  anything  about  the  prob- 
able demand  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Armoor.  Only  in  a  very  general  way.  He  says  that  the  de- 
mand for  Europe  for  the  next  month  and  all  during  the  summer  is 
going  to  be  very,  very  large;  and,  in  fact,  he  §oes  to  the  extent  (tf 
saying  that  he  thinks  that  the  supplier  from  this  country,  as  owned 
by  anybody,  will  be  more  than  used  up  during  the  summer. 

The  Chairman,  Then,  that  will  probably  let  you  out  on  your  17^- 
cent  purchases,  won't  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Page.  Is  Mr.  Snyder  a  large  operator  in  pork  in  Boston? 

Mr.  ARitouR.  Mr.  Snyder  is  in  the  hotel  supply  business  in  Boston. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  and  he  has  been  in  the  hotel  supply 
business  all  his  life,  imd  has  built  up  a  very  large  business. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  he  assistant  to  Mr,  Cotton? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Cotton  went  to  Europe  some  time 
ago,  and  Mr.  Snyder  took  his  place.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the 
Food  Administration  when  Mr.  Cotton  was  there,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  Has  Mr.  Cotton  severed  his  connections  with  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  your  representatives  in  the  Food 
Administration  here? 

Mr,  Armour.  No. 

The  Chairman,  No  people  out  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  about  3J  per  cent  on  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  did  not.  I  said  we  made  1.8  cents  on  every 
dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Armour.  Something  like  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  in  terms  of  percentage  on  turnover,  that 
is  no  standard  as  to  whether  you  are  making  too  much  or  too  little 
on  your  capital,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  in  itself  would  not  be,  no ;  but  when  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  per  cent  we  made  cai  our  investment,  I  think  last  year 
we  made  less  than  9  per  cent  on  our  total  moneys  invested  in  Armour 
&  Co.;  and  there  is  no  water  in  that.  That  is  the  actual  value;  that 
has  been  an  accumulation  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  made  less  than  the  amount  allowed  by 
your  agreement  with  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Armour.  A  great  deal  less.  And  I  will  say  that  we  sold 
j;250,000,000  to  the  Government  in  meat  and  different  products,  which 
we  were  allowed  to  make  9  per  cent  on,  and  we  did  not  make  half 
jf  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  your  concern  sold  $250,000,000 
to  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Arhoitr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  Swift  &  Co.  sold! 

Mr.  Ahmouh.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  any  of  the  otherst 

Mr.  ARMonR.  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  cooperative 
.packing  houses  in  Denmark! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  study  of  cooperative  packing 
houses  anywhere! 

Mr,  Ahmocr.  Only  in  a  very  general  way.  They  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  this  country. 

The  Chaikmax.  Have  they  been  attempted  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Abmouh.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  (Chairman,  Do  you  have  any  particular  instance  in  mind! 

Mr,  Armour.  Whv,  there  liave  been  some,  I  think,  in  Minnesoa 
and  in  some  of  the  >^estem  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now  or^nized  by  producers  of  the  live  stock! 

Mr.  Armodb.  I  think  by  the  producers  and  also  other  people  thit 
might  take  stock.    I  do  not  think  wholly  by  the  producers ;  no, 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  their  failure,  whetb» 
it  was  mismanagement  or  inexperience  or  pressure  from  outside! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  they  were  badly  managed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  known  of  any  succeeding? 

Mr,  ARiiouR.  No;  I  have  not  known  of  any  succeeding,  but  tbt 
does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  have  been  some  that  succeeded. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  that  information  for  you. 

Senator  Norris.  I  suggest  that  we  request  Mr.  Heney  to  examiw 
Mr.  Armour. 

Tlie  Chairman,  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mt,  MaVtir.  Is  that  quite  fair,  Mr.  Chairman!  Mr.  Heney  lus 
been  counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He  has  had  mvdi 
experience  and  has  great  astuteness,  acting  as  investigator  and 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  find  was  largely  instrt- 
mental  in  the  formulation  of  its  findings  and  report,  and  he  is  tlsri 
here  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  one  of  the  complaining  parties.  I 
just  throw  the  suggestion  out. 

Senator  Norris.  I  make  the  suggestion  principally  for  the  rcasooi 
that  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Armour  has  named.  Mr.  Heney  ii 
familiar  with  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation,  niwb 
more  familiar  with  it  than  we  are,  and  has  undoubtedly  given  it » 
great  deal  more  attention  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it.  evai 
in  this  investigation,  and  if  they  want  to  get  all  the  facts  I  do  dc( 
see  why  they  should  not  welcome  an  examination  by  Mr.  HenW. 
More  tfian  that,  we  did  that  even  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  Sfr. 
Logan's  attorney  was  here- — - 
.The  Chairman.  You  mean  Senator  Bailey! 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  Mr.  Armour  has  his  attorney  sitting  hta 
by  his  side. 
'  The  Chairman.  There  is  some  complaint  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigations  were  ex  parte,  and,  while  they  justificil 
that,  for  the  particular  purposes  they  had  in  mind,  it  may  be  tflt 
that  an  e^  parte  investigation  is  generally  open  to  some  cnticism*, 
not  the  best  kind  of  a  thorough  investigation. 
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Senator  Paoe.  Mr.  Chairman,  •  I  should  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  know  whetlier  this  is  an  investigation  or  a  prosecution. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  there  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
anyone  that  it  is  a  prosecution.  It  is  an  investigation,  and  I 
imagine  that  Mr.  Armour  desires  a  full  investigation  into  the 
facts,  and  that  he  would  really  like  to  have  Mr.  Heney  take  charge 
of  the  examination.    I  understand  this  is  Mr.  Mayer. 

Mr.  Mayer,  Yes.  May  I  ask  would  the  same  privilege  be  ac- 
corded us  to  cross-esamiiie  witnesses? 

Senator  Norris,  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr,  Mayer  examine  any 
witnesses  who  are  not  friendly,  or,  for  that  matter  witnesses  who 
are  friendly  to  the  packers.  1  HaVe  no  objection  to  Mr.  Afm&ur's 
attorney  examining  him  now. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  a  full  and  free  investigation  of 
all  the  facts,  the  facts  that  are  directly  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion; !ind  I  think  there  may  properly  be  objection  to  an  ex  parte 
hearing;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  that  this  is  to  be  an 
investigation  and  not,  as  perhaps  suggested  by  Senator  Page,  a 
prosecution.  So  I  would  have  no  objection  to  anyone  interrogating 
any  of  the  witnesses,  and  cither  a  public  interest  or  a  private  in- 
tei-cst.  When  I  say  a  private  interest  I  mean  a  private  mterest  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  Armour,  for  instance,  or  Senator 
Bailey,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Logan. 

Senator  Gronna,  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  country 
is  very  largely  interested.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  hear- 
ings ha^e  been  held  before  these  committees,  and  about  the  only 
result  that  was  accomplished  has  been  that  each  man  who  was  willing 
to  come  before  the  conunittee  has  come  and  told  his  story.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  man,  but  there  are  so 
many  things  with  which  members  of  the  committee  are  not  familiar, 
and,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  should  desire  that  Mr. 
Heney  be  permitted  to  ask  some  questions  because  he  has,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  gone  into  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Ai'iiiour  or  any  man  interested  in  the  packing  business  will  not 
object  to  that,  because  I  think  all  you  want.  Mr.  Armour,  is  fair 
treatment  and  let  the  country  know  the  facts. 

Mr,  Armour,  That  is  all ;  yes. 

Mr.  Mayer.  If  it  may  be  understood  that  the  packers  may  have 
the  privilege  of  cross-examining,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection. 
And  may  this  also  be  understood,  that  as  to  witnesses  who  have 
already  appeared,  none  of  us  has  been  present,  and  could  they  be 
recalled  for  cross-examination? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  would  be  glad  to  recall  any  that  are 
here  and  to  recall  any  of  those  who  are  gone  and  we  can  get.  This 
is  a  \'oliniiinous  record  and  I  know  little  about  it  except  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  wish  to  be  sure  this  is  not  a 
prosecution  but  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Mayer,  I  am  sure  that  is  so.  As  I  say,  if  we  are  given  the 
same  opportunity  of  cross-examination  we  liave  not  the  slightest 
-objection. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  only  a  privilege,  biit  a  right. 
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Senator  Page.  I  simply  want  to  say  this :  It  seems  to  me  tbaj:  this 
may  possibly  degenerate  into  a  very  unpleasant  hearing.  If  it  is 
simply  an  investigation  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  bnt  if  it 
degenerates  into  a  prosecution  I  woilld  hate  to  have  it  proceed. 

Senator  N'orbis.  The  people  that  have  objected — and  I  have  a 
lot  of  the  objections — that  in  the  investigation  conducted  by  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  these  people  were  not  allowed  to  testify, 
although  they  wanted  to  testify. 
Mr.  Mayer.  Wc  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  come  here  and  to  testify. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  uiere  was  an  incident  this  morning  bear- 
ing on  that,  and  that  is  the  fised  price  on  the  cottonseed  lara  case. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  an  order  or  the  Food  Administration  back  of 
that  which  put  a  different  phase  on  it 

Senator  Gronna.  When  Mr.  Cplver  testified  before  this  committee 
I  asked  in  good  faith  if  the  packers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  to  get  both  sides  of 
the  question  and  to  give  both  sides  a  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  Mayxr,  You  Know  from  the  experience  fhave  had  with  yon 
tbat  I  am  the  last  man  to  try  to  shut  off  getting  the  whole  truth,  and 
all  v-"G  want  is  the  some  opportunity  of  cross-examination. 
Senator  Gronka.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  asking  if  you  will  state  the 
name  of  the  client,  the  name  of  your  association,  Mr.  Heney? 

Senator  Nohbis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  that, 
although  we  had  not  ashed  him  to  examine  witnesses  on  that  account 
It  would  be  just  the  same,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  is  already  in  the  record,  but  I  will  sav  it  is  the 
Farmers'  National  Committee  on  Packing  Plants  and  Alfied  Indus- 
tries; C.  H.  Gustafson,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  UniwL 
Senator  Norris.  It  has  been  usual  for  a  committee  to  employ  an 
attorney,  and  the  only  difference  in  this  case  is  that  Mr.  Heney  will 
work  here  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  record  just  a  little  bit,  Mr- 
Armour,  did  you  ever  apply  to  me  for  the  privilege  of  testityii^ 
during  the  investigation? 
Mr,  Armour.  To  you?     No. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  ever  make  application  or  send  anybody  to 
make  application? 

Mr.  ARMonH.  Mr.  Mayer. 
Mr,  Heney.  I  mean  to  me. 

Mr.  Armour.  You  personally ;  no.  I  don't  know  whether  he  saw 
you  personally. 

Mr.  Mayer.  No ;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henev.  When  Mr.  Mayer  went  was  not  that  after  the  first 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  already  been  issued! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so ;  no.  I  think  it  was-  during 
the  investigation.    But  Mr,  Mayer  can  tell. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  asking  for  my  own  information.  I  never  heud 
that  until  just  recently. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  was  within  a  few  days  after  vou  had  begun  to  take 
testimony  publicly  at  hearings  which  were  being  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  I  have  forgotten  whether  you  were  then  in  Boston  or 
Philadelphia;  Philadelphia,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Heney,  Well,  it  was  not  reported  to  me,  because  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  had  no  objection  to  hearing  Mr.  Armour  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Armour,  when  did  you  personally  first  become  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  business  of  Armour  &  Co;  what  year,  do  you  re- 
member 1 

Mr.  Ahmottr.  Well,  I  dont  know  what  year  it  was.  I  was  about 
19  years  old, 

Mr.  Heney.  In  what  year  were  you  bom.  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Abmotjb.  1863. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  would  be  along  about  1882,  then? 

Mr.  Abmotjr.  I  think  1882  or  1883 ;  1882,  I  think,  was  about  the 
year. 

Mr.  Heney.  When  did  you  first  become  the  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness yourself ;  what  year! 

Mr,  Armour.  I  became  president  on  the  death  of  my  father,  18 
years  neo  in  January. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  would  be  1900,  then? 

Mr.  Mater.  1901. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes;  it  was  1901. 

Mr.  Heney.  As  president  of  the  company,  you  have  kept  in  quite 
close  touch  with  what  was  going  on! 

Mr.  Armouh.  I  think  so..  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  prior  to  that  time  were  you  in  pretty  close  touch 
with  it  also,  from  the  time  that  you  started  in  1882,  we  will  say! 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Why,  I  was  learning  the  business,  with  the  hope  that 
some  day  I  would  become  president  of  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  About  how  many  packing  plants,  different  packing 
plants,  were  there  in  Chicafjo,  when  you  first  became  associated  with 
the  business  of  Armour  &  Co.,  in  1882? 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  mean  different  packing  plants  besides  Ar- 
mour's? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  think  there  were  quite  a  number,  quite  a  good 
many,  but  how  many  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  could  not  say  approximately!     , 

Mr.  Armour.  I  could  not  say  offhand ;  no. 

Mr.  HpNEY.  Not  even  approximately  ? 

Mp.  Armour.  No  ;  I  would  not  try  to  say  approximately,  because 
you  can  get  that  from  the  records  accurately,  and  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  accurately. 

Sir.  Henet.  But  a  good  many  more  than  there  are  now ! 

Mr.  Armodb,  Yes;  I  would  tliink  there  were;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  were  a  great  many  of  those  packing  plants  en- 
gaged in  slaughtering  cattle  as  well  as  hogs? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  very  few.  Most  of  them  were  engaged  in  slaugh- 
tering hogs. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  how  many  packing  plants  were  engaged  in 
slaughtering  cattle  in  Chicago,  we  will  say  m  1885? 

Mr.  Armour.  There  were  very  few  comparatively;  slaughtering 
hogs  was  quite  an  industry  before  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  became 
an  industry ;  that  is,  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  was  a  big  industry  be- 
fore the  slaughtering  of  cattle  was. 

Mr.  Heney.  Who  were  the,  large  cattle  slaughterers  in  1885! 
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Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  very  large  ones  in 
Chicago.  I  think  Swift  was  probably  killing  some  cattle,  and  I  think 
we  were,  but  the  principal  Business  of  Armour  &  Co,  was  the  hog 
business.  We  started  first  in  the  hog  business,  and  then  we  devel- 
oped later  into  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  Heket.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  develop  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  cattle  business? 

Mr.  AsMouK.  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you 
if  you  want  it.    I  can  not  give  it  to  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  you  were  slaughtering  cattle  to  some  extent  as 
early  as  1885,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Armodb.  Yes.  The  first  year  we  slaughtered  canning  cattle; 
that  was  first.  That  is,  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  was  put 
into  cans;  and  then  afterwards  the  dressed  beef  was  developed,  but 
that  was  later. 

Mr.  Heket.  How  early  did  the  dressed-beef  business,  shipping  in 
refrigerator  cars,  develop! 

Mr.  Armour.  What  year! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  about  what  year  did  that  commence  to  develop) 

Mr.  Aruour.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  year,  I  think  this  pamphlet 
of  mine  tells  you  the  year  that  the  refrigerator  car  was  invented. 

Mr,  Hen-et'  Yes;  I'think  it  was  1868  or  1869, 

Mr.  AsHouR.  Well,  right  after  that.  If  you  will  wait  a  minute, 
I  can  give  it  to  you  here.  Perhaps  you  have  it  there,  as  I  do  not 
seem  to  find  it. 

Mr.  IIeney.  I  think  it  is  on  page  10. 

Mr.  Armour,  Xo  ;  I  ^ess  it  is  on  page  11.  "  The  packing  business 
was  still  largely  a  picklmg  business  up  to  this  time." 

Mr.  Heney,  Does  "  up  to  this  time"  mean  up  to  1900?  I  was  not 
quite  sure  in  t^gard  to  that. 

Mr.  ^Vrmour.  Well,  1  would  not  think  so;  no.  No;  I  wonld  not 
say  so.    The  beef  business  was  long  prior  to  1900. 

Mr.  Heney.  Who  was  the  first  one  to  commence  using  the  re- 
frigerator car  to  any  large  extent — which  one  of  the  packers? 

Mr,  AasrouR.  I  don't  know.    I  think  Hammond  was, 

Mr,  Henev.  I*  was  reading  some  history  to  the  effect  that  the  elder 
Swift  used  it. 

Mr,  Armodr.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Hammond  probably 
used  it  first,  and  then  Swift  came  along,  and  then  Ai-mour  camr 
along;  we  were  till  along  about  then. 

Mr.  Henev.  They  followed  each  other  pretty  rapidly? 

Mr.  An^rouR.  Pretty  close:  yes,  sir.  As  to  who  was  first.  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Heney.  There  was  a  pntent  on  that  originally,  was  there  not! 

Mr,  .\iiMOUR.  Well,  I  don  t  know. 

Mr.  Henei\  Ai-nioiir  &  Co.  never  had  any  interest  in  any  patents 
in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  AniiotrR,  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  to 
use  the  cars? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no.  You  could  get  all  the  cars  you  wanted. 
There  were  several  patents.  There  were  lots  of  patents — or,  at  l«Bt 
I  would  say  there  were  several  patents. 
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Sir,  Heney.  Before  the  refrigerator  car  commenced  to  be  used  to 
any  great  extent  was  Armour  &  Co.  shipping  any  live  stock  to  the. 
East  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  Armour  &  Co.  ever  engage  in  shipping  live  stock 
to  Europe  from  this  country — on  the  hoof,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  have  shipped  live  stock  to  Europe  many  years 
ago — live  cattle. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  were  you  regularly  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes;  we  were  in  and  out.  We  were  in  it  when  we 
thought  it  was  good,  and  then  it  would  get  bad  and  we  would  stop, 
and  then  we  would  go  back  in  it  again. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  years  you  were  in  it  to  any 
great  extent  ? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  the  year  was,  but  that  could 
be  ascertained  if  it  is  any  use  to  you.  The  live  cattle  were  shipped 
there  before  it  was  thought  possible  to  ship  dressed  beef  over  there. 
That  was  the  only  reason  live  cattle  were  shipped,  because  they  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  ship  dressed  beef.  They  did  not  think 
they  could  keep  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  When  was  the  first  refrigerator  ship  used  in  shipping 
beef  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  don't  know.    It  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Heney,  Do  you  know  who  started  that? 

Mr.  ARsrouR.  Oh.  I  don't  know  just  who  started  it;  it  was  started 
by  one  of  the  so-called  large  packers,  and  it  might  have  been  Swift. 
I  think  Swift  was  the  first  one  that  did  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  at  the  time  you  were  shipping  live  stock  to 
Europe  on  the  hoof,  during  those  years  that  that  was  done  by  others 
as  well  as  yourself,  what  was  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States?  Speaking  generally,  I  mean— were 
there  hirge  herds  of  cattle  being  grown  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  Texas, 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes;  cattle  were  pretty  low  those  days,  and  there 
were  more  cattle  tlian  could  be — tne  cattle  were  larger  in  number, 
relatively,  than  the  population  was, 

Mr.  Heney.  I  see.  Has  that  situation  changed,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation now  is  relatively  larger,  or  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  situation  has  changed  materially;  yes,  sir;  very 
much. 

Mr.  Heney,  When  did  that  commence  to  be  noticeable?  Do  you 
know  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  going  into 
South  America  to  do  business? 

Mr,  Armour,  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hen*:y.  'When  you  first  went  into  South  America  to  do  busi- 
ness, was  there  a  tariff  on  cattle  that  might  be  brought  into  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was;  in  fact,  I  know  there 
was. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  it  remain  on  there  continuously  until  recently? 
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Mr.  Armour.  Well,  we  have  only  been  in  South  America  comptn- 
tively  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Heney.  About  when  did  you  go  in  theref 

Mr.  Armour.  We  had  an  interest  in  a  house  over  there  for  some 
years,  but  our  own  house  over  there — ^Armour  &  Co. — was  opened  ft 
year  after  the  b^inning  of  the  war — the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is,  you  mean,  the  European  war? 

Mr.  Heney-.  Yes ;  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  when  we  entered  the  war! 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  mean  the  European  war;  the  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  allies. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  the  plant  that  you  had  an  interest  in,  who  owned 
an  interest  with  you  i 

Mr.  Ahmouh.  Morris. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  when  did  you  and  Morris  first  get  that  plaott 

Mr,  Armour.  That  plant  was  bought  from  some  people  down  then. 
I  dont  know  the  year;  I  can  not  be  accurate;  but  probably  it  was 
three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Henbt.  In  Argentine! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  that  was  along  about 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  The  war  started  in  1914.    That  may 

Mr.  Heney.  In  1910  or  1911,  was  it! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  am  not  quite  certain  on  that,  but  I  could  get 
it  for  you  accurately. 

Mr.  Heney.  Was  there  any  combination  among  the  packers  down 
there  in  regard  to  shipping  to  England,  back  there  in  1910  and  1911, 
when  you  folks  first  went  in  there ! 

Mr.  Armour,  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  laiow ;  no,  there  'was  not. 

Mr.  Heney,  Was  there  not  one,  which  was  broken  up  afterwards 
by  Armour  &  Co.  getting  out  of  it,  or  your  plant  getting  out  of  it! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  There  is  one  now,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  call  it-  There  is  an 
arrangement  down  there ;  but  all  our  shipments  to  Europe  are  guaged 
by  the  boats  that  are  given  us  by  England,  and  our  shipments-^ 
the  shipments  from  South  America — go  to  England  and  the  allied 
countries ;  they  do  not  come  to  America  at  all.  There  is  no  beef  that 
comes  to  America  from  South  America  since  the  war.  There  has 
been  none,  practically,  since  the  allies  went  into  the  war;  since  tbs 
beginning  of  the  European  war;  and  there  has  not  been  any  at  all 
since  we  went  into  the  war, 

Mr,  Heney.  Has  there  been  much  of  any  that  has  gone  to  Buropi 
since  we  went  into  the  war,  from  South  America? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  more  that 
has  gone  to  Europe  since  we  went  into  the  war  than  there  was  before 
we  got  into  the  war. 

Hfr.  Heney.  Was  that  mostly  sales  to  the  allied  Governments! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  some  of  it  went  to  the  trade, 
but  comparatively  very  little. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now.  there  i.s  the  situation 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  I  will  say  to  you  now,  for  your  in- 
formation, that  all  the  beef  that  went  to  the  trade  went  by  ar 
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fi'om  the  English  Government,  by  consent  of  tlie  English  Govern- 
ment. They  told  us  h^w  mndi  wu  could  ship  to  the  trade,  and  how 
nnich  they  wanted.  In  other  words,  they  took  the  output  of  all  the 
plants  pver  there;  they  bought  (he  whole  output,  and  then  they 
would  frive  to  the  trade  what  thej'  thought  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Hknet.  And  they  paid  you  for  the  whole  output,  did  they? 

Mr.  .\njtorii.  No;  they  paid  us  for  what  tliey  took,  but  they  had  a 
<iill  on  the  whole  output. 

Mr.  Hf-nky.  And  what  they  nllowed  you  to  sell  to  the  trade 

Mr.  .VitMODK.  We  got  the  market  |)nce  for  that. 

Ml".  Henkt.  And  did  they  put  any  restriction  on  prices? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  guess  they  did.  from  tinK-  to  time.  Sometime-s 
they  did  and  sometimes  they  did  not,  I  think. 

Ikfr.  Henet,  Wliat  is  the  situation  in  Argentina?  Can  they  pro- 
dufe  cattle  cheaper  there  now  than  they  can  and  do  produce  cattle 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  they  can  and  do. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  they  have  the  condition  of  large  grass  ranges,  of 
public  liind,  such  as  we  had  in  this  country  years  ago? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  think  .so. 

Mr.  Heset.  That  still  prevails  down  there,  does  it? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  understand  so. 

Sfr.  Hexet.  Well,  prior  to  the  European  war,  did  this  concern 
whicli  Morris  and  you  were  in  together  ship  any  cattle  into  the 
United  State.s,  or  any  beef  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  may  have  shipped  some,  hut  comparatively 
little.  I  do  not  know  when  their  duty  was  taken  off,  but  there  was 
not  any  grejit  quiintity  shipped  in.  j  do  not  think  it  was  off  long 
enougli. 

Mr,  Hexky.  Well,  whs  tlic  duty  too  high  to  enable  you  to  ship  it 
in  here  and  sell  it? 

Mr.  .VitMoun.  When  the  duty  was  on? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  was  the  duty? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Was  it  a  dollar  a  head? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  AfiirouR.  I  don't  remember  myself;  I  don't  remember  what 
it  was  hut  it  prevented  South  American  beef  coming  in,  and  it  had 
only  l>egun  to  ounie  in  here  when  the  duty  was  taken  off,  and  then 
it  did  not  come  in  in  iiny  hirgt-  (luantity,  because  the  war  came 
along,  find  there  was  demand  for  the  beef  in  Europe,  and  you  conld 
not  get  liny  in  here  anyway,  because  there  were  no  boats  running. 

Mr.  IIkney.  Was  there  not  more  than  a  dollar's  difference  in  the 
value  of  cattle  there  in  Argentina  and  up  here,  on  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well.  I  think  there  probably  was;  but  there  was 
\ciy  little  of  any  beef  that  came  in  liere,  because  I  think  there  were 
not  very  many  boats  running  between  Argentina  and  here.  You 
<<iuld  not  jret  maiiv  boats.  It  was  more  a  question  of  boats  than  it 
wi.s  „  question  of  "price. 

Mr.  Hk.net,  Does  Arnioui'  &  Co.  own  any  refrigerator  boats? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Henbt.  Did  this  concern  of  Armour  and  Morris  own  any! 

Mr.  Armoub.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  depend  on  leaEdng  space,  do  you  1 

Mr.  Abmoob.  Leasing  days.  We  buy  space  the  same  as  yoj^  might 
anything  else.  We  mi^t  lease  space  for  six  months  or  three  months, 
just  the  $ame  as  ocean-going  space  is  leased.  We  might  lease  it  for 
one  trip  or  might  make  a  contract  for  a  year  or  two  years.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  done  in  Europe,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Henet.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
big  five  packers  have  forged  ahead  of  other  packers  in  the  country  t 

Mr,  Armour.  In  this  country  1 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  in  this  country,  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  in  any  industry  there  will  be  people  that  are 
perhaps  willing  to  work  a  little  harder,  and  perhaps  willing  to  take 
a  little  more  chance,  and  perhaps  are  willing  to  add  more  things  to 
their  business,  to  go  into  further  details  of  the  business,  than  other 
people  are;  and  so  I  attribute  it  to  the  same  reason  that  in  any  indus- 
try— not  only  in  the  packing  industry  but  in  any  other  industry — 
there  will  be  a  certain  lot  of  people  who  will  be  willing  to  work  them- 
selves out  and  do  a  large  business.  And  I  presume  it  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  their  being  able  to  work  harder,  and  perhaps  somebody 
else  will  work,  and  perhaps  having  the  desire  for  a  larger  business. 
You  know  some  people  do  not  like  a  large  business.  Some  people 
would  not  take  my  business  if  it  were  offered  to  them,  and  at  times 
I  do  not  blame  them,  either. 

Mr.  Henet,  I  hope  you  won't  offer  it  to  me,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armour.  W^l,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  I  had  something 
against  you,  and  I  don't  know — if  I  had  a  great  deal  against  you,  I 
might  offer  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Henet.  Has  your  business  reached  the  point  where  you  an 
depending  on  volume,  or  have  you  for  some  years  been  aiming  it 
Tolume? 

Mr.  Aruour.  Why,  Mr,  Heney,  volume,  without  it  is  intelligentlj 
directed,  is  no  good.  I  want  to  answer  your  question — but  you  have 
got  to  have  both. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.    I  just  want  you  to  give  your  view  on  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  you  know  volume  in  itself  will  not  make  a  man 
any  money ;  it  won't  pay  his  bills.  Now,  volume  that  has  some  sense 
and  intelligence  back  of  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  because  when 
ou  get  to  have  a  large  business  your  overhead  is  very  large.    I  know 

have  not  been  able  to  run  the  business  since  it  has  gotten  large  with 
the  same  price  list  that  it  was  rim  when  it  was  small.  You  pay  yoor 
men  more,  and  they  develop  into  better  men,  and  they  are  worth 
more  to  you.  So  tliat,  in  answering  your  question,  volume  by  itself 
does  not  mean  anything,  but  volume  intelligently  directed  and  nui 
means  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  is  it  your  idea  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumers  in  this  country,  and  also  to  the  producers,  if  b  fe* 
comierns  get  such  a  business  that  they  can  probably  take  care  of  tha 
entire  business  of  the  country  rather  than  to  have  it  spread  out  into 
a  great  many  smaller  factors? 

Mr,  Armour.  Why,  naturally,  I  would  think  so,  because  that  is 
the  same  position  I  am  in.  I  do  not  think  so  simply  because  I  am  in 
that  position.    I  do  not  think  if  the  volume  of  business  of  Armour 
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were  cut  down  very  perceptibly  that  we  could  afford  to  do  the  bua- 
uess  on  the  percentage  of  profit  that  we  do  it  now.  The  only  reason 
-  we  can  afford  to  do  business  for  9  per  cent  in  one  case  or  1.8  per  cent 
on  our  volume  is  because  our  volume  is  so  very  big.  If  our  volume 
were  small  we  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  But  there  is  no  small 
packer  that  does  business  on  that  percentage.  He  could  not  afford  to 
do  business  on  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  you  are  still  aiming  to  increase  your  volume, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  a  very  leading  question,  because  I  presume 
that  if  the  country  grows  I  will  be  very  sorry  if  Armour  &  Co.  does 
jiot  grow  with  the  country.  I  would  think  there  would  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  Armour  &  Co.  or  with  me  if  we  did  not 
increase  with  the  increase  or  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  want  to  keep  as  close  to  the  volume  of 
Swift  &  Co.  as  you  can? 

Mr,  Armodr.  I  have  been  trying  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  pass  it  if  you  can  f 

Mr,  Armour.  I  have  been  trying  to  for  20  years. 

Mr,  Henet.  As  a  matter  of  ambition! 

Mr.  Ahmodr.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  in  the  beginning,  let  us  go  back  to  1885.  Were 
there  more  people  struggling,  one  to  get  ahead  of  the  other,  in  the 
business  then  than  there  are  now,  whom  you  felt  to  be  competitors 
worthy  of  your  steel  ? 

Mr.  Abmotjr,  Why,  yes.  It  may  take  me  a  few  words  to  tell  you 
this. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Talie  your  time. 

Mr.  ARMoxnt,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  want,  and  I  want 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Heney.  Take  your  time  about  it,  then,  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Armour.  A  good  many  years  ago  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
people  in  the  packing  industry,  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  business 
were  in  the  hog  business.  There  were  some  very  successful  people  in 
the  business.  Then  Swift  &  Hammond  started  in  the  beef  business, 
and  we  started  in  the  beef  business.  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  "if 
vre  had  not  started  in  the  beef  business  there  would  have  been  no  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  at  all.  because  the  beef  business  revolutionized  the  busi- 
ne^s.  Then  we  started  building  branch  houses;  and  when  we  got  a  i 
branch  house  we  found  people  would  not  buy  hogs  alone;  they 
wanted  a  little  beef;  they  wanted  some  hogs  and  they  wanted  some 
fresh  pork  and  they  wanted  some  sausage, 

■  Now,  there  were  only  two  or  three  people  in  Chicago  that  wanted — 
the  other  people  in  the  packing  business  were  rich.  They  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  have  much  ambition  to  have  any 
more.  I  think  they  had  all  they  wanted.  Some  people  get  to  a 
point  when  they  get  money  and  get  a  big  business  and  they  want  to 
quit.  That  is  a  natural  thing,  perhaps,  that  is  found  in  the  ordinary 
man.  Not  that  the  packers  are  anything  else  but  ordinary,  but  that 
is  the  ordinary  desire.  A  fellow  wants  to  quit  when  he  gets  some 
money  and  is  able  to  get  out  of  business  and  spend  his  money.  Now, 
there  were  three  or  four  packers  in  Chicago  that  did  not  want  to  do 
that.    They  did  not  stay  in  the  business  just  for  the  money  in  it, 
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but  they  stayed  in  it  because  tiiey  liked  it.  and  they  liked  the' way  of 
doing  things;  so  that  some  <if  the  other  people  that  were  in  biunnrs^ 
(jiiit  business. 

Mr.  Hknf.y.  \Miom  have  yon  in  mind  now? 

Mr.  Akmock.  Well,  P'owler  Bros.  They  quit  the  business,  llien 
there  was  Henry  Botsford.  He  is  still  alive.  He  is  an  old  man  now, 
!in<l  he  bus  been  a  very  sutee.ssful  man.  lint  he  did  not  seem  to 
want  to  go  into  the  business  iis  it  developed  and  required  all  these 
diiferent  qualities.  He  was  a  very  smart  man  and  a  very  able  man, 
liut  you  know  a  man  in  this  business  has  to  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  a 
disposition.  Ordinary  things  ought  not  to  bother  him  in  order  that 
lie  should  be  snccessfid.  Perhaps  I  am  talking  too  much,  but  am 
trying  to  answer  your  (juestions  without  being  too  long  drawn  out. 
A  lot  of  these  men  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  different  kinds  of 
business  that  the  packere  that  are  now  in  it  wanted  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  was  Fowler  in  the  cattle  business  at  the  time 
he  sold  it? 

Mr.  Ahsiouii.  To  a  snuill  extent.  Now,  Mr.  Bosford  would  never 
go  into  the  cattle  business.  He  did  not  like  it  and  he  did  not  want 
to  go  into  it, 

Mr.  HEXKr.  What  was  the  name  of  his  business? 

Mr.  Armoor.  The  Chicago  Packing  Co.  He  sold  it  out  ftt  a  verj- 
big  price  to  a  foreign  syndicate,  and  the  foreign  sj-ndicate  would 
not  take  up  these  other  diiferent  businesses.  If  I  am  not  correct,  I 
hope  Mr.  Mayer  will  correct  nie. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  Chicago  Packing  &  Provismn  Co.  They  finalh 
did  not  do  Well,  because  they  would  not  add  these  side  lines  whioi 
was  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  succeed,  in  order  to  be  suc- 


Mr.  Hekei,  Have  you  anyone  else  in  mind? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  the  International  Co.  There  was  an  Interna- 
tional Co.  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henet.  Who  were  theyV 

Mr.  ARitouR.  They  wei-e  composed  of  a  lot  of  men  that  had  be«i 
in  tile  packing  business  an<l  were  rich  men,  and  they  did  ft  very  suc- 
cessful business  for  a  while;  and  then  they  did  not  want  to,  for  smiif 
i-eason.  branch  out,  and  they  finally  closed  up. 

Mr.  Henet.  Hammond  soonie<l  to  bo  very  active.  What  became  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  they  were  very  active. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  what  became  of  them? 

Mr.  Armolti.  Mr.  Hannnond,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  business, 
died,  and  he  left  one  boy  that  I  know  of — perhaps  some  more  that  I 
do  not  know  of — ^and  this  young  man  that  I  know  of  did  not 
particularly  want  to  work:  he  had  lots  of  money;  and  he  Snallv 
wanted  to  sell  out.  He  offered  his  business  to  us,  but  we  did  niit 
buy  it.  .Vnd  then  ho  went  along  and  got  some  Ea.stem  capital  in  his 
busines,s,  some  P^astern  people  in  his  business  to  rnn  it;  and  ther 
ran  it  for  a  while ;  and  then  the  Rational  Packing  Co.  wa.-^  formed. 
and  the  National  Packing  Co.  bought  them  out. 

Mr.  Henet.  Who  was  James  Standish?    Was  he  in  the 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  Hammond  Co. 
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Mr.  Henet,  Oh,  he  was  in  the  Hammond  Co.! 

Mr.  Armouh,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  He.net.  Is  he  any  lelation  to  Hammond  Standish,  of  Detroit? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  was  the  original  Hammond  Standish,  and  I 
tliiiik  Wm  boy  or  somebody  else  is  running  the  business.  Mr.  Stan- 
dish has  retired.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  still  alive  or  not;  and, 
if  he  is  alive,  he  is  iin  old  man. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  notitc  liis  name  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Armour 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Armouk.  Xo;  lie  is  iiol  on  the  board  now, 

Mr.  Hkney.  The  Fowler  Co,  and  the  Hammond  Co.  and  this 
titlier  compiinv  you  mentioned,  Bosford's,  were  all  three  bought  by 
tile  National  I'aiking  Co.,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Armoir,  Xo,  sir.  Tlie  Hammond  Co,  and  the  Fowler  Co. 
were  bought  by  the  National  Packing  Co.  Then  Henry  Bosford 
fiold  out  his  company  to  an  English  syndicate,  and  that  is  probably 
why  he  is  rich  to-day.  They  finally  soil  of  dried  up,  I  guess,  and  I 
think  Swift  &  Co.  bought  their  plant. 

Mr,  Henet.  Did  he  miy  it  about  the  time 

Mr.  Armodr  (interrupting).  Oh,  no.  This  was  long  before  the 
National  Packing  Co.  was  ever  thought  of, 

Mr.  Hknet.  ^  ou  say  that  going  into  the  cattle  slaughtering  revo- 
lutionized the  packing  business.  In  what  way?  How  do  vou  work 
that  out? 

Mr,  Arjiolr.  When  a  man  was  in  the  hog  business  years  ago, 
which  was  the  bu.-iine.ss  that  everybody  in  the  country  was  in,  cattle 
wei-e  killed,  but  they  were  killed  in  local,  small  ways,  and  there  was 
no  refrigeration.    They  were  killed  just  for  local  use. 

Mr,  ITenet.  That  was  because  it  was  a  perishable  product? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  That  was  because  it  was  a  perishable  product.  Hogs 
were  killed  because  they  could  salt  them  and  they  could  keep  them, 
and  there  was  no  need  ifor  branch  houses  in  those  days.  In  fact,  we 
did  not  know  anything  about  branch  houses.  They  did  not  know 
anything  about  refrigeration.  In  fact,  in  the  old  davs,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  hogs  were  only  killed  in  the  winter,  and  nolmdy  thought  of 
killing  liogs  in  the  sinnmer.  They  only  worked  in  the  winter  and 
did  iMit  do  fuiything  in  the  summer.  They  sold  their  product  and 
did  nut  d()  much  of  anythiiig.  The  people  would  kill  their  hogs  in 
the  winter:  they  went  iilcuig  for  some  time,  imd  somebody-^I  don't 
know  who  it  was — thought  of  building  a  cold  storage  for  the  h(^ 
i»usiness.  and  they  did,  and  then  the  hog  business  became  an  all-the- 
year-round  business:  and  then  after  that  somebody  invented  the  re- 
frigerator car,  an<l  when  that  was  invented  not  everyliody  but  some 
of  the  people  who  went  in  the  h<^  business — Armour  &  Co.  was  a 
large  concern  even  then,  although  they  wei-e  not  doing  anything  but 
a  hog  busines!? — then  the  refrigerator  car  was  invented.  When  the 
n-frigerator  car  came,  instead  of  shipping  live  cattle  they  gradually 
got  out  of  that  business  and  got  int«  killing  the  cattle  and  hogs;  and 
then  we  got  fo  the  killing  of  cattle,  although  we  were  killing  hogs 
for  many  years  before,  and  nobody  had  any  branch  houses  then, 
I'hey  used  to  ship  these  cars  down  here,  these  beef  ears,  and  sell  the 
l>eef"out  of  the  cars,  a  very  crude  way.  People  would  come  to  the  cars 
and  buy  their  beef  the  same  as  they  now  come  to  the  branch  houses. 
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Mr.  Henef.  Did  you  originally  own  those  cars  or  did  the  railro»ds 
furnish  them? 

Mr,  Ahmocr.  No;  the  railroads  never  furnished  any  cars.  We 
were  very  anxious  to  have  the  railroads  furnish  cars.  We  begged 
them  and  wanted  them  to  furnish  cars,  as  we  naturally  had  very  Hule 
money  those  days.  Nobody  had  any  money.  They  had  some  busi- 
ness and  some  ideas  but  no  money. 

Mr.  Henev.  This  thirty-three  millions  of  surplus ■ 

Mr.  Abmour.  No.     This  dates  away  back  of  that,     I  thought  yon 
were  talking  about  away  back, 
Mr.  Heney,  I  am.    I  see  now. 
Mr.  Armour.  Is  that  what  you  wantt 
Mr.  Heney,  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  I  am  telling  you  something  you  do  not  want,  tell 
me,  because  it  will  save  a  lot  of  talking. 
Mr.  Heney.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Abmouk,  It  dated  away  back,  and  then,  after  they  got  into  the 
beef  business  the  people  wlio  did  not  take  up  the  beef  business  gradu- 
ally got  out  of  business.  They  could  kill  hogs,  and  they  did  for 
many  years,  but  they  did  not  ever  become  very  big,  because  you  could 
not  become  very  big,  because  you  had  to  sell  your  stuff  on  the  board 
of  trade  and  to  brokers.  After  many,  many  years  we  went  and  built 
the  branch  houses  and  went  to  the  trade  direct. 

Mr,  Mayer.  That  is,  you  mean  by  "  the  trade  "  the  retailers! 
Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes.     We  are  not  in  the  retail  business. 
Mr.  Heney.  Your  cold-storage  plants  in  the  different  cities,  or  your 
branch  houses,  as  you  call  them,  are  really  wholesale  markets,  are 
they  not? 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mayer.  You  do  not  quite  mean  a  wholesale  market  in  Mr. 
Heney's  sense,  do  you,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr,  Heney.  The  idea  I  have  in  mind,  I  think,  is  the  same  as  his; 
the  retail  butchers  came  there  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  call  them  wholesale  markets.  I  think  Mr,  Heney 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Heney,  Why  do  you  think  the  five  big  packers  handle  a  larger 
percentajie  of  the  cattle  business  than  they  ao  of  the  hog  business 
of  the  country  to-day? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  hog  business  was  everybody's  business  years 
pgo,  and  a  lot  of  people  went  right  on  with  the  hog  business,  and 
did  a  local  business,  and  never  branched  out  into  the  cattle  busine^ 
and  the  big  packers  went  into  the  cuttle  business,  and  naturally  they 
would  handle  a  Ijigger  percentage,  because  it  took  the  place  of  ship- 
ping live  cattle,  which  was  the  old  business,  and  shipping  live  cattW 
can  not  compete  with  tlie  shipping  of  dressed  beef. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  live  cattle,  and 
the  payment  of  freight  on  waste,  is  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes, "sir;  Swift  and  Hammond  were  originally  livfr 
cattle  shippers.  That  was  their  business.  That  was  the  way  the 
I'last  got  their  beef  before  the  refrigerator  car  was  known.  They 
shipjicd  cattle  alive  down  East,  to  the  different  towns,  and  they  would 
be  slaughtered  down  there.  That  was  Swift's  business  and  Hmio- 
incnd's  business,  and  a  good  many  other  ]>eople*s  business. 
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Mr.  Heney.  What  was  the  largest  market  in  the  country  then? 
Mr.  Abmoub.  For  what? 

Mr.  Heney.  For  beef ;  for  cattle.    I  mean,  wasn't  Chicago  the  cen- 
tral point  from  which  cattle  was  shipped  to  the  East! 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  Chicago  was  the  first  market. 
Mr.  Heney.  And  Chicago  became  the  first  real  stockyards  market, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  eastern  markets,  of  course. 
There  were  Buffalo,  and  Albany,  and  Boston;  but  Chicago  was  the 
big  market. 

Mr,  Heney.  How  long  was  it  before  Kansas  City  commenced  to  be 
a  market,  or  was  it  the  next  place? 

Mr.  Abmodh,  I  think  probably  that  was  the  next  place.  I  know 
that  we  went  out  to  Kansas  City  and  built  a  house  long  before  I  was 
in  the  business,  and  it  was  a  very  small  town,  naturally,  and  we  went 
out  there  to  get  nearer  t«  the  production  of  cattle  and  hogs.  We 
went  out  there  for  the  same  reason,  so  that  we  would  save  the  shrink- 
a^  on  the  hogs  instead  of  shipping  them  into  Chicago,  and  that  is 
the  basic  reason  why  there  is  an  Omaha  to-day  and  a  Sioux  City 
to-day,  and  a  St.  Paul  to-day,  and  a  Kansas  City  to-day. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is,  there  is  a  saving  in  slaughtering  at  those 
places  and  shipping  the  carcass  from  there,  we  will  say,  to  New  York  ? 
Mr,  Abmoub,  Yes, 

Mr.  Heney.  There  would  be  a  savingover  slaughtering  at  Chicago? 
Mr,  Abmoub.  Yes, 

Mr.  Heney;  If  the  cattle  came  from  the  West? 
Mr.  ARsroTJR.  If  the  cattle  came  from  the  West;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hen?:y.  Do  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  that  are  slaughtered 
come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River? 
Mr.  Abmoub.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  mean  that  are  slaughtered  by  the  five  big  packers? 
Mr.  Armodb.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question.    You  may 
have  it ;  I  do  not  know, 
*  Mr.  Heney.  No;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Armour.  Our  records  would  show  it.  I  mean,  I  can  get  it  for 
you  because  it  is  ]ust  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  have  a  belief  on  it,  but  I  have  not  any  facts. 
Mr.  Armour.  If  you  want  it,  I  can  get  it  for  you. 
Mr.  Heney.  I  think  I  would  like  it.    I  think  the  committee  would 
find  it  of  some  importance. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  shown  by  other  witnesses  here,  that 
that  was  true. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  probably  it  is  true. 

Senator  Nonnis.  Other  witnesses  testified  to  that  fact.  Tlie  man* 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.  testified  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  you  take  in  all  the  western  points,  we  kill  more 
cattle  at  oiir  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Sioux  City  yards  than  we 
do  iit  Chicago. 

The  CiiAUiMAN.  You  mean  at  each  one  of  them,  or  the  three  of 
them  taken  together? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  the  three  taken  together.    At  any  one  we  do  not 
kill  as  many  as  we  do  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Heney.  But  probably  you  do  any  two  of  them,  combined? 
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Ml".  Ahmoxjr.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Heney,  Your  records  will  show  that  very  clearly? 

Mr,  Armodh.  They  will  show  it  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  approximately  what  the  saving  would  be 
in  killin;:  cattle,  we  will  say,  in  St.  Paul,  over  killing  cattle  in 
Chicago,  for  shipment  to  eastern  points? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  cattle — I 
mean  on  the  quality  of  cattle.  That  would  enter  into  it.  There 
mignt  he  a  saving.  Of  oonr?-:e,  that  varies  a  good  deal  on  account 
nf  what  you  are  able  to  get  for  your  l)y-pioduct.  I  mean,  it  h'-  not 
the  same  every  week  of  the  year,  because  the  market  in  by-products 
might  be  better  up  there  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  it  might  be 
better  in  Chicago  or  worse  in  Chicago.  I  would  say,  possibly,  a 
quarter  of  a  cent,  probably  more.  But  I  do  not  want  to  answer  that 
question.    However.  I  will  get  it  for  you, 

Mr.  Henet.  It  wojild  amount  to  as  much  as  you  think  your  entire 
profit  is  on  a  head  of  cattle? 

Mr.  ARMOTnt.  That  would  be  n  difficult  question.  I  would  rather 
get  voii  the  exact  data  than  to  state  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hexev.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Charles  H.  Swift,  or  a  copv 
of  one,  to  Messrs.  Liouis  F.  Swift  and  Edward  F.  Swift,  dated  Chf- 
cago.  October  31,  1916,  which  I  would  like  to  read  you  and  get  your 
advice  on. 

(Mr.  Heiiey  thereupon  reail  from  the  letter  i-eferred  to.  as  fol- 
lows:) 

'  Cnn-.\oo.  Ortobir  31,  /SJ(t 

Messrs.  I>»riB  F.  Swikt,  Euwahd  F.  Swift: 

We  nee.  whenever  nei-essiiry  in  order  to  act  tliem  klllt-.!.  Hhl[q>inR  live  caltli" 
troin  St.  Paul  to  CIlIc'iikc.  Mr.  Chiiiilhi  advlaes.  as  npnfnst  ktlline  thp  same 
cattle  al  Si.  Piuil,  tlils  liK-renses  tlicir  dressed  CliicfiKo  post  nl>out  29  ii-iits  pw 
hondredwplKht. 

Mr,  Arsiour.  That  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, 

Mr.  Heney.  I  was  just  going  to  say  he  is  very  close  to  you  on  that 

Mr.  Armour.  That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Hkney.  That  would  amount  to  $1.59J  for  a  carcass  thi'i 
dressed  550.  That  1,000-pound  animal  would  dress  5.50.  would  ii 
not? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexey.  That  is  imn-e  than  you  claim  to  make  on  a  head  of 
cattle? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  He  says  that  "Armour  and  Wilson  have  both  shipped 
considerable  cattle  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City." 

Mr.  Armour.  Cattle  or  beef? 

Mr.  Henet.   Cattle,  he  says.    He  continues: 

Mr.  Clinjiliii  iidvisi-s  ns  iijriiiiifil   kLlMii);  tlie  s 
creases  tlieir  drcssi'd  Chi.iii:"  •-■•'sl  •>2)  vents  ]ipi 

Which  would  be,  on  a  550-pound  carcass,  $5.08. 

Mr.  Ahmodr.  About  $4  a  head. 

Mr.  Henet.  A  little  over  $5. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then  he  says: 

Armour  hafi  also  sliippod  frnni  St  P:ni1  to  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Cbnplln  adrlati 
as  iigaluDt  blllint:  the  same  cattle  iit  St.  Paul;  tbla  Increases  ttieir  dicacd 
ChlcHpo  'v)!(t  Till  cents  per  hu ml reil weight. 
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\\'hich  would  lie  $3.27j  per  head,  Mr.  Cliapiin  is  known  as  the  best 
expert  that  Swift  has  on  figures,  on  the  cost  of  cattle,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  quite  general  reputation. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  not  know  that  he  was  the  best.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  pass  on  that, 

Mr.  Henet.  I  would  not,  either. 

Mr.  Akmour.  I  can  not  pass  on  Swift's  men. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  talking  about  his  reputation. 

Mr.  ARMorii.  I  can  not  pass  on  Swift's  men, 

Mr.  Henet,  If  these  figures  are  at  all  accurate,  it  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, would  it  not,  that  there  would  be  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
consumers  if  cattle  were  slaughtered  nearer  the  point  of  production 
than  Chicago  is? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Henet.  For  a  vast  quantity  of  the  cattle  that  are  purchased 
and  used  in  the  East  are  slaughtered  by  the  five  big  packers.  What 
do  you  think  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Arjiour.  That  is  true,  undoubtedly,  relatively  true,  A  good 
many  years  ago — you  may  know  about  tt,  although  it  dates  away, 
away  back — some  French  count  went  out  to  a  place  called  Madora, 
away  out  in  Montana,  and  opened  a  slaughterhouse,  and  he  got  his 
cattle  right  around  the  door.  I  am  telling  you  this  because  you  have 
to  have  a  market  for  your  by-products.  That  is  not  too  far  away 
from  your  production.    Do  I  make  myself  clear  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,- 

Mr.  Armour.  It  might  be  true  for  500  cattle,  and  it  might  not  be 
true  for  1,500  cattle,  although  it  is  nearer  true  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
been,  because  the  method  of  refrigeration  has  been  so  improved,  and 
the  distance  that  you  can  send  dressed  beef,  and  the  offal,  is  so  much 
greater  than  you  could  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  no  by-product  that  is  sold  very  largely  locally, 
where  the  cattle  are  slaught«red,  is  there? 

Mr,  Armour.  No.  There  is  always  the  fresh  meat.  There  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  fresh  meat,  and  always  a  certain  amount  of  the 
by-product  that  is  sold.  It  may  not  be  a  perceptible  amount,  but  it 
does  cut  some  figure. 

Mr.  Henet.  By  "  by-product "  now,  have  you  in  mind  such  things 
as  sausages? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Yes;  and  different  things,  and  jou  have  to  have  a 
market  for  them  right  there.  You  can  not  ship  them  too  far  by 
freight. 

ilr.  Henet.  Of  course,  you  can  handle  the  sausage  all  right  by  re- 
frigerator cars? 

iir.  ARsrouR.  Oh,  yes;  you  can,  but  they  do  not,  you  know.  Theo- 
retically you  can,  but  you  do  not,  because  everybody  nowadays  is  put^ 
ting  sausage  machines  in  and  doing  the  sausage  business  at  their 
brnnch  houses,  because  the  people  want  fresh-made  sausage  as  against 
sausage  that  is  shipped  any  distance. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  have  lots  of  competition  in  sausages,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  From  little  fellows  who  do  nothing  but  make  sau- 
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Mr.  Armoub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  they  buy  the  raw  material  from  the  big  packers 
and  then  make  sausage  and  compete  with  the  big  packers  on  the 
sausage,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Armoub.  They  buy  what  they  can  from  the  big  packers.  They 
buy  anywhere  they  can ;  lots  from  the  big  packers  ana  also  from  the 
small  packers. 

■  Mr.  Hexet.  And  you  can  pay  15  cents  for  meat  that  you  put  into 
sausage  and  sell  the  sausage  for  8  cents  and  make  money,  can  you 
not? 

Mr.  Akuotjb.  You  used  to,  but  you  can  not  do  those  things  nowa- 
days as  easily  as  you  could  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  sausage  absorbs  a  lot  of  water  to  start  with! 

Mr.  Armouk.  It  does.  But  those  things  are,  after  all,  nowadays 
just  a  matter  of  competition.  It  is  a  go<^  deal  of  what  your  neign- 
bor  does. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  anything  that  sells  for  8  cents  now, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  big  by-product  is  the  hide,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arhour.  Yes;  I  would  say  so,  the  hide  and  the  fat. 

Mr.  HE^'£Y.  The  hide  can  be  handled  all  righft  You  do  not  need 
your  local  market  for  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh.  no ;  except  that,  of  course,  you  do  not  want  to 
ship  your  hide  too  far. 

Mr,  Henet.  What  does  your  fat  go  into? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  fat  goes  into  butterine  and  oleo  oil. 

Mr.  Henet.  Your  hide  has  to  be  shipped  at  some  stage  of  the 
game  the  same  distance,  anyhow,  whether  it  is  in  the  live  animal 
or  not? 

Mr.  Armoub.  I  agree  with  you,  as  far  as  Omaha  and  all  thoeo 
westtTD  towns  are  concerned.  If  it  was  not  so,  we  would  not  have 
packing  houses  there  or  the  yards  and  the  packing  houses  would  not 
'be  successful. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  a 
letter  taken  from  the  Swift  files,  which  is  diits-d  Chicago,  June  23, 
1916,  marked  "  private,"  and  which  reads  as  follows : 
Pbivate.]  Chicago,  June  SS,  19je. 

MoHsn.  Iiouia  F.  Sivn-r,  Edwabu  P.  Swift  : 

Refcrrlnc  Henr.v  Vewler's  lotU'r  -Tune  13  to  I^,  P.  S.  recnwiinK  Borland 
resoliKlon.  in  whicli  air.  Meeker  is  qiuited  as  snviuR  that  Armour  mode  a  profit 
or  Sl.Ifl  per  lieiul  on  cattle  for  certnlu  period  (ours  for  same  period  $1.28 
per  liend)  ; 

Sir.  Ciinplln  unrterstnnds  that  Armour's  intludps  their  cnnnerg.  whleh  onn 
does  net;  part  of  their  RnnRHt;e  rcKUlts,  nnrt  has  10  per  cent  added  per  head 
for  pood  ineiisnrc  for  by-producta  trnnsferrert  at  mnrltet  prices,  which  out* 
does  not. 

If  our  and  I^ibby'ii  cattle  were  thrown  tofrether  for  the  period,  without  Inclad- 
ing  sausage  or  anything  for  Rood  mejisure,  tt  would  bring  ours  up  over  |Z 
per  bead. 

Mr.  Chaplin  didn't  think  there  could  he  br  much  dlfterence  an  this,  but  checlced 
it  pretty  close  and  understanrls  definitely  that  theirs  includes  all  of  the  nbore- 
mentloiiHl,  which  ours  does  not. 

Charles  H.  Swtrr. 

Do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  on  the  question  as  to  how 
this  profit  of  $1.19  per  head  is  figured? 
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Mr,  Abmodr.  No  ;  I  do  not.  Of  course,  I  never  saw  that  letter,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  Meeker  gave  them.  That  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  that. 

Mr,  Hbnet,  There  has  been  considerable  advertising  done  by 
Armour  &  Co.  as  to  how  much  they  make  per  head,  has  there  nott 

Mr.  Akmodk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  ^What  is  it  per  head  that  you  claim? 

Mr.  ABMonR.  What  is  it— a  dollar  a  head! 

Mr,  Heney.  It  was  given  here  as  $1.19. 

Mr.  Armotih.  That  is  for  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  say  it  is  about  a  dollar  a  headi 

Mr.  Armodh.  About  a  dollar  a  head,  I  think,  we  make.  It  may  be 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  statement  states  a  dollar  a  head. 

Mr.  Armour.  A  dollar  a  head  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Heney.  How  do  you  figure  that  dollar  a  headt 

Mr.  Meter.  He  compares  a  dollar  a  head  to  the  $30  a  head  made  by 
the  live-stock  grower. 

Mr.  Hexet.  Mr.  Meyer  says  you  compare  that  with  the  $50  a  head 
made  by  the  grower. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  shipper. 

Mr.  Hexet,  You  make  that  dollar  a  head  in  two  weeks'  time  from  . 
the  time  you  buy  it,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Armotjr.  I  presume  we  do,  but  that  is  on  the  average. 

Mr,  Henet.  How  long  do  you  think  it  takes  the  shipper  to  mature 
the  animal  to  the  point  where  he  gets  his  $50! 

Mr.  AjtMonR.  It  probably  takes  him  three  years.  It  depends,  of 
course,  on  whether  he  is  buying  cattle  and  feeding  them,  or  whether 
he  is  growing  cattle.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  shipper 
making  $50  a  head.    We  are  glad  if  he  does. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  he  grows  tiiem,  he  has  probably  been  three  years 
at  it,  and  taking  his  chances  of  drought,  or  blizzards,  wherever  he 
happens  to  be  located  ? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes.  I  am  not  taking  any  issue  with  anybody  mak- 
ing iill  the  money  he  can. 

Jfr.  Heney.  You  would  not  know  whether  that  dollar  a  head  in- 
cludes sausage  results! 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  would  not  know,  but  I  rather  guess  it  does,  al- 
though I  would  not  know,  because  I  have  not  seen  that  letter.  I 
could  not  answer  intelligently  about  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  Of  course,  this  letter  is  written  by  Swift.  It  is  his 
comment  on  Meeker's  statement  that  it  was  $1,19  per  head,  and  he 
does  not  say  that  Meeker  said  it  included  those.  He  says  that  is  Mr. 
Chaplin's  understanding. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  of  course- 
Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  that  much  difference 
between  you  and  Swift,  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
profit  you  would  make  on  an  animal  { 

Mr.  Ar.mouk.  I  hope  not,  because  if  there  were,  we  would  not  be  in 
business  very  long.  That  might  be  for  one  period,  or  something  like 
that,  but  on  the  average,  no. 

Mr.  Heney.  AVhat  is  the  method  of  getting  at  the  question  of  how 
much  profit  you  make  per  head  on  an  animal! 
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Mr.  Armour.  We  buy  the  animai,  buy  these  loads  of  cattle.  It 
might  be  20  cattle  in  one  load,  or  50  cattle.  We  ship  them  over  to  the 
slaughterhouse  and  kill  them,  and  we  credit  up,  after  it  is  killed,  as 
near  as  we  can  come  to  the  different  prices,  by-products.  We  credit 
the  hide  and  we  credit  the  fat  and  we  credit  the  head,  and  we  credit 
everything  that  comes  off,  and  leaves  the  dressed  beef  just  as  it  goes 
down  here.  /  , 

Mr.  Hesev.  How  much  did  vou  add  for  killing — slaiighteringl 

Mr.  Armoub.  We  ii-sed  to  add  $1.75.  I  think  we  add  $2.75.  I  will 
lie  veiv  glad  to  liave  you  sent,  if  it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  yoo, 
one  of  our  killing  tef^ts.  There  is  no  secret  about  them.  You  m»y 
,  have  had  them. 

Jlr.  Henev.  I  am  not  personally  interested  in  it.  Mr.  Armour.  It 
is  ff>r  the  committee's  benefit  I  am  awking  for  this  information- 
Mr.  ARMoint.  I  Hiiy  "  Vou."  I  did  not  mean  you  individually.  1 
iiieiiKt  you  in  your  official  capacity,  if  you  have  <me. 

Mr.  He.nkt.  I  have  not  any. 

Mr.  .\RMocii.  All  right. 

Mr.  ITexet.  You  ha^'e  what  you  call  a  test  cost  i 

Ml'.  An.MDi'R.  Yes,  bir. 

Jifr.  IIk>,'ey.  Ill  getting  up  that  test  cost,  you  sav  you  charge  these 
■  by-products  up  against  the  total  cost  of  the  animal.  How  would  you 
get  at  the  price  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  you  arc  killing  to-dayf 

Mr.  Armour.  I  conid  not  jiersonally  answer  that  question.  We 
have  what  wo  call  a  pricing  committee,  and  that  pricing  committee 
meet  whenever  it  is  necessary.  evei"y  week — or  I  do  not  know  how 
often,  or  I  guess  perhaps  every  week — and  they  makes  the  prices,  as 
between  all  the  departments,  and  then  when  it  is  necessary  to  change 
those  prices  they  change  them.  Armour's  business  is  run,  and  I 
understand  all  the  other  packers  are,  too,  running  departments,  and 
we  arc  very  anxious,  for  our  own  infonnation,  to  know  that  one 
dejiartment  does  not  get  their  goods  any  chea[ier  than  the  mariiet; 
and  as  this  pricing  committee  is  made  up  by  different  people  from 
different  departments,  they  naturally  see  to  it  that  one  department 
does  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  department  that  they  are  in  on 
prices.    Do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  follow  you. 

Mr.  Armour.  And  because  each  man  who  runs  a  department  natu- 
rally takes  great  pride  in  the  results  that  he  can  send  to  Armour  i 
('o.  of  his  jirofits  and  losses  in  that  department,  so  it  is  to  our  inter- 
est to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  our  transfer  prices. 

Mr.  Meter.  With  your  permission,  may  I  say  that  the  price  cwn- 
mittee  is  made  up  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  .\RMnuR.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  He.ney.  I  assumed  that  was  what  you  meant. 

Senator  Norris,  I  think  it  was  plain.    I  understood  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Henev.  The  branch-house  managers  want  to  make  a  profit 
apd  want  to  make  a  good  showing. 

Mr.  .Vrmour.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  those  branch-house  managers  have  not  anything 
to  show  what  the  original  cost  of  the  meat  shipped  to  them  is?" 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Hknet.  That  is  shipped  to  them  tagged! 
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Mr.  Ahmoub.  We  ship  the  meat  to  them  usually  so  much  below 
the  lunrket.  You  know,  there  is  usually  a  market  on  everything. 
We  do  not  nrnke  the  market.  We  do  not  pet  the  market  out  of  the 
air.  There  is  usually  a  market  that  commonly  is  well  known  by 
everybody,  as  the  price  of  any  railiond  stock  would  be  known  to  the 
public  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Henkt.  That  in  to  say.  we  all  know  what  we  paid  last  w(*ek 
for  meat  ? 

Mr.  An^fouK.  Yes,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  talking  about 
meat.  I  thought  yon  were  trying  to  arrive  at  the  way  we  killed 
our  cnttle,  and  we  charged  our  by-products  to  our  different  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  IIkkky,  T  was  going  to  arrive  at  that,  but  I  had  taken  up 
the  question  of  branch  houses. 

Mr.  Ahmouh.  I  know  that.  Bnt  you  said  that  our  branch  house 
men  had  nothing  to  do  at  arriving  at  the  price  at  which  the  arti- 
cles were  charged  to  them.  I  say,  no:  they  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  pri<es  at  which  the  articles  are  charged  to 
them  arc  well  known  to  t'vervbody.  That  is  why  I  tried  to  compare 
that  with  the  priic  of  the  railroad  stock  on  the  stock  excliange.  It 
i.s  pretty  gcuenillv  known,  not  by  us.  but  by  Swift,  and  by  anybody 
who  is  itt  the  pacfiing  business.  In  other  wortls.  livers  have  a  value; 
there  is  a  niai-ket  for  livers,  there  is  a  market  for  pigs'  feet.  There 
is  a  market  for  everything.  We  do  not  make  that.  There  is  a 
market  made  by  pvcrvbo'ly  who  is  in  the  business,  by  the  buyei-s  and 
scl  lei's. 

Mr.  IIenet.  .V  man  in  the  mercantile  business  figures  that  he 
want-s  to  make  a  certain  percentage  on  his  cost,  and  he  adds  the 
percentiigi-  of  profit,  and  expects  to  make  the  price  cover  his  over- 
head and  give  hini  a  profit,  and  then  he  tries  to  get  that  price. 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hkney.  And  some  merchants  try  to  get  at  the  price  the  par- 
ticular customer  will  pay,  and  do  not  sell  the  same  to  all. 

Mr.  Armoir.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIexky.  Yon  folks  sliip  your  meats'  to  your  branch  houses 
with  a  cost  on  them,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ahmodr.  T  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hesey.  That  is  to  snv,  you  advise  the  branch-house  managers 
that  this  meat,  this  particular  shipment,  cost  so  much? 

Mr.  .VitMouR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hknky.  And  he  has  to  trv  to  get  that  cost  or  a  certain  amount 
above? 

Mr.  AiiMouH.  Yes. 

Mr  IIkney.  And  that  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  branch- 
hou>e  system  has  been  in  existence,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Aiixoi'R.  Yes.  .sir.  That  is  why  there  is  such  a  great  differ- 
ence in  tile  results  of  branch  houses,  just  because  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  managers,  in  our  men. 

Mr.  Henkt.  .^nnie  of  your  branch  houses  are  running  at  a  loss, 
are  tliey? 

Mr.  -Vintont.  Oh,  indeed,  yes.  When  we  have  a  good  manager 
in  our  bi;anch  house,  usually  we  have  good  results,  but  when  we 
have  ii  iioor  manager,  we  do  not  get  as  good  results.  It  is  more  or 
less,  though  not  entirel.v.  dependent  on  now  good  a  man  he  is.  and 
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that  is  why  we  charge  these  goods  to  him,  and  then,  if  he  is  a  very 
good  man,  he  is  like  any  other  mtin,  he  gats  a  very  good  salary ;  ai^ 
if  he  is  a  very  poor  man,  and  does  not  run  the  branch  house  man 
than  ordinarily  well,  he  either  gets  an  ordinary  salary,  or  he  does 
not  stay  there. 

Mr.  He:nkt.  How  lon^  has  Armour  &  Co.  been  tanning  leather) 
When  did  they  first  get  mto  that  business? 

Mr.  Armouh.  I  would  say  possibly  7  or  8  years,  probably  10.  I 
do  not  know.    Time  goes  pretty  fast,  but  it  is  perhaps  10  years. 

Mr.  Henet.  Before  you  got  into  the  tanning  of  leather  you  did 
not  have  any  department  that  was  very  much  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  hides;  that  is  the  prices  at  which  hides  were  charged  up  to 
that  department,  did  you! 

Mr.  Armotjii.  We  charged  up  the  hides  to  that  department  as  we 
could  guess  what  the  marKet  was. 

Mr.  Henev,  If  you  charged  up  the  hides  for  more  than  they  were 
worth,  you  apparently  made  a  larger  profit  on  your  meat! 

Mr.  Armocr.  Yes;  and  took  a  bigger  loss  on  our  hides  when  we 
sold  them. 

Mr.  Henev.  And  if  you  charged  them  at  less  than  they  were,  you 
made  a  smaller  profit  on  your  meat ! 
Mr.  Armour.  Quite  naturally. 

Mr.  Hekey.  And  you  could  charge  the  hides  up  at  anything  less 
than  they  were  worth  so  that  your  profit  on  your  meat  would  dis- 
appear entirely? 
Mr.  Armour.  We  could ;  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  would  still  make  just  as  much  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ns  vou  made  the  other  ways 
Mr.  Armocr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping? 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  foolish  bookkeeping,  but  it  is  Bookkeeping. 
Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  But  foolish  bookkeeping,  from  our  standpoint. 
Mr.  Heney.  Your  hides  are  not  going  to  be  cured  for  25  to  80 
davs,  and  they  may  not  be  sold  for  6  months,  you  say! 
Mr.  Armolr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then  how  do  you  know  how  much  you  made  on  the 
meat  of  that  particular  animal?  You  charge  off  the  hides  at  the 
time  the  animal  was  slaughtered,  at  the  then  market  price  of  the 
hides,  do  you! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  at  the  market  price  of  the  hides.     Or,  if  we 
think  hides  are  going  down,  we  might  charge  them  mider  the  market 
price.     You  mean  the  way  we  are  doing  to-day? 
Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 
Mr.  .\bmour.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  go  back  a  little,  if  you 

would  like  to  know  this 

Mr.  Heney.  I  would  like  to  know;  yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practically  important.  But  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  explain  it  to  you.  We  have  a  hide  department, 
a  leather  department,  a  tanning  department,  and  it  is  quite  separate 
from  Armour  &  Co.  It  is  run  by  the  president  of  the  Armour 
Leather  Co.  He  runs  that  business  practically  as  if  he  owned  it. 
We  hap]>en  to  have  great  confidence  in  him,  and  he  runs  it  just  as  it 
he  owned  the  business.     We  do  not  give  him  very  many  orders — ^very 
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few  orders.  In  fact,  he  told  me  the  other  day  he  wished  he  had  had 
more  orders.  But  he  runs  it  now  as  if  he  owns  it.  He  either  buys 
Armour  &  Co.'s  hides  or  he  buys  hides  anywhere  else  he  wants  to  buy 
them. 

All  we  ask  him  to  do  is  to  give  us  the  preference  when  he  can  buy 
hides  at  the  same  price,  when  he  can  buy  our  hides  at  the  same 
price  he  has  to  pay  anybody  else;  all  we  ask  is  that  he  give  us  the 
preference.  That  is  practically  the  only  order  he  has.  There  is 
a  market  on  hides.  We  sell  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  our  hides,  or  we 
might  sell  30  per  cent  of  our  hides,  depending  on  how  good  a  cus- 
tomer the  Armour  Leather  Co,  is  to  us.  So  that  we  credit  up  the 
hides  at  what  we  think  is  the  market  price.  The  market  price  is  made 
by  the  Armour  Leather  Co.,  the  United  States  Leather  Co.,  and  all 
other  people  who  are  in  the  tanning  business,  and  there  are  many  of 
them. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  a  charge  made  on  the  books  of  Armour 
&  Co.  proper  be  the  same  for  the  hide  that  the  leather  company  has 
on  its  books? 

Mr.  Abmouh.  Yes,  sir.  The  Armour  Leather  Co.  buys  their  hides 
from  us,  just  as  if  we  were  a  separate  concern,  and  Mr.  Boyd's  busi- 
ness is  to  make  money  for  the  Armour  Leather  Co. 

Senator  NonRis.  You  find  out  how  much  you  are  making  on  a 
steer  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Is  that  price  the  same  as  the  Leather 
Co.'s  books  would  show  they  paid? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  sometimes  you  put  that 
in  at  less  than  it  has  cost,  if  you  thought  hides  were  going  down. 

Mr.  Armodr.  We  have  an  intermediate  department,  what  we  call 
the  hide  department.  We  charge  all  the  hides  to  the  hide  depart- 
ment, and  then  to  arrive  at  the  profit  or  loss  we  make  on  our  cattle 
we  have  to  take  the  beef,  the  hide  department,  and  the  profit  we  make 
in  the  leather  department.     Is  that  plain  to  you  ?  '  , 

Mr.  Hen'et.  Yes.  But  your  hide  is  charged  off  to-day.  You 
slaughtered,  and  your  hide  is  charged  off  to-day,  and  you  may  not 
sell  that  hide  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  not  that  true ! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heket.  You  rarely  sell  it  before  30  days? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Heney.  There  may  be  quite  a  change  in  the  price  of  hides  in 
30  days? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.     It  might  go  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  the  price  you  charge  off  to-day  may  not  be 
the  price  that  the  hide  of  that  particular  animal  that  you  are  giving 
the  cost  of  the  beef  on  brought  at  all. 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  it  might  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  not  that  true  with  the  other  by-products? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  so  much  true  as  it  would  be  there,  becausetthe 
other  bv-products  are  sold  quickly. 

Mr.  Henet.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Take  the  animal  fertilizer.     Is  that  sold  quickly? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Mr.  IIknky.  Ih  soap  solil  quickly? 

Mr.  Armour.  Xo.  But  \vc  have,  for  iiistiince.  whit  we  call  a  hide 
depnrtuiciit.  In  order  to  get  the  price  of  beef,  yon  add  the  profit 
or  loss  there  iiiiiy  be  in  that  hide' department,  and  the  oiu'ciis.s  beef 
department.  If'thei-e  is  a  profit  at  ttie  end  of  the  yeai',  the  beef 
department  gets  it.  If  there  is  a  loss,  tliey  have  to  stand  it.  So  that 
absolutely  we  know  just  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  know. 

Senator  Xoitnis.  Are  the  profits  or  the  losses  of  the  leather  com- 
pany separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  Armour  &  Co.  proi>er? 

Mr.  Ahmoch,  Nojsir;  they  are  given  here  in  this  report. 

Senator  Norris.  They  all  come  in  the  same  company!  In  other 
wonls,  that  is  another  department,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  know  what  Mr.  Heney  apparently-  wants  to  know. 
He  wants  to  know  if  we  ai-e  fooling  oui-selves,  or  trying  to  fool  any- 
hoily  elsn,  if  we  can  not  make  ono  department  show  better  than  an- 
other. We  can.  A  man  can  do  most  anything  if  he  wants  to  do  it 
But  yon  can  not  do  anything  when  you  add  aTl  the  departments  up 
and  cut  them  off,  and  tiiat  is  Armour  &  Co.'s  business.  That  is  what 
our  statement  shows  down  there. 

Senator  Norris.  You  try  to  keep  your  figures  of  profit  charged  to 
each  department  accuratei 

Mr.  Armodr.  Naturally  we  do.  I  do  not  want  to  use  his  words, 
but,  in  other  word.s,  we  are  not  trying  to  fool  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr,  Henbt.  That  is  not  the  idea.  I  do  not  have  any  idea  you  are 
trying  to  fool  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  .Vrmoitr.  We  may  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  Hexkt.  We  want  to  get  the  elements  that  go  into  your  state- 
ment when  you  say  you  make  a  dollar  on  the  steer, 

Mr.  Armour.  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr,  Meter.  If  the  leather  deiiartmont  makes  a  profit,  it  also  shows 
in  the  balance  sheet. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  thouf^ 
If  you  wanted  to,  you  could  charf]^  it  at  any  figure  you  wanted? 

Jlr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  This  balance  sheet  here  includes  nil  ot 
Ai-mour  s  business,  leather,  and  everything  else  we  do. 

Mr.  IIenet.  Mr.  Armour,  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  profits  yon 
make  fi-om  the  hide  are  included  in  the  dollar  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  think  they  arc.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I 
can  answer  this,  that  the  profits  we  make  fi-om  Armour  &  Co.  are  in 
there.     I  will  look  that  up  and  see.     I  do  not  know  that  they  are, 

Mr.  TIkxey.  No.     I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  I  think  there  is  a  cut-off 
thei-e.  Iliit  all  the  |>iofits  that  Armour  &  Co.  makes,  whether  out  of 
the  beef  business  or  leather  business  or  anything  else,  are  between 
those  two  pages  in  Ihat  statement. 

Senator  Xorkis.  Exactly.  Then  your  statement  of  a  dollar  u  year 
does  not  include  the  profit  you  made  on  that  steer's  hide! 

Mr.  Armour.  Pi-obably  not.    No;  I  think  it  does  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  true  also  that  it  does  not  include  the  profit 
UMi  would  make  on  the  part  of  the  steer  which  went  to  soap,  or  fei^ 
tilizer,  or  glue? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  takes  a  cut-off, 
lust  as  if  we  had  to  sell  it  to  the  hide  department,  or  to  anoUter  bosi- 
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Senator  Xobri8.  It  would  not  irfclude  the  profit  yon  make  in  per- 
fumery, either? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  think  not.  Before  we  were  in  the  tanning  business 
we  had  to  sell  our  hides  to  the  United  States  Leather  Co.,  or  to  any- 
body else.     It  cuts  off  there. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  did  not  try  to  mislead  you,  Mr.  Heney, 

Tho  Chairman.  This  dollar  is  on  the  55  per  cent  of  the  animal  that 
dresses  out  into  meat,  is  itt 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  But  all  our  profits — our  total  business — 
whether  it  is  made  out  of  perfumery  or  potash  or  anything  we  do,  is 
included  in  those  figures.  There  is  nothing  not  included.  Our 
leather  business  is  included  in  those  figures. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  those  figures  of  fifteen  millions'  profits  you  have 
written  off  something  for  income  tax  and  excess  profit  taxes? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIen'et.  How  much  does  that  amount  tot 

Mr.  Armour.  $6,300,000  or  $6,800,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.  It  is  right  on  the 
statement.  [Referring  to  statement.]  The  total  amount  for  income 
and  excess  profit  faxes  is  $6,800,000. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  does  not  include  anything  from  Armour's  interest 
in  South  America? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Heney.  Were  they  included  in  the  1917  profits? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.    They  are  a  separate  company. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  do  not  do  any  business  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heney.  But  Armour  &  Co.  owns  the  stock? 

Mr.  Akmour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  gets  dividends  on  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  do  not  get  any  dividends  from  South  America, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  we  ore  spending  more  money  in  South 
America  than  we  are  making,  and  we  have  been  in  the  last  five  years, 
Thiit  is  the  reason  that  probably  Armour  &  Co.  are  big,  because  wo 
spend  more  money  than  we  malre. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  mean  you  are  spending  the  money  you  make,  do 
you  not,  to  make  it  accurate? 

Mr.  Armour,  And  more,  too.  You  are  speaking  about  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes. 

Mr.  Arsiour.  And  more,  too.  I  hope  it  will  not  always  he  so,  but 
we  have  been. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  have  been  enlarging  your  plant  down  there;  al- 
most doubling  the  capacity  in  Argentina? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes.    But  you  asked  me  if  Armour  &  Co,  had  gotten 
any  dividends  from  South  America. 
Mr,  Heney,  Yes, 
Mr.  Armour.  We  have  not. 
Senator  Norris.  Is  the  business  in  South  America  run  at  a  loss? 
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Mr.  Arhoub.  Ko  ;  at  a  profit. 

Senator  N'orris.  But  you  invest  the  profit  in  South  Americaf 

Mr.  Arhottb.  Yes. 

Senator  Xobris.  Instead  of  declaring  dividends? 

Mr,  Abmodb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Armour  £  Co.  here  as  a  corporation  owns  thit 
stock  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  Mr.  Armour,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact 
thot  you  did  not  account  for  it? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Because  it  is  a  separate  company. 

Senator  Norris.  Exactly.  But  if  you  own  the  stock  why  should 
not  that  be  a  part  of  the  income  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  if  you  mala 
any  investments 

Mr.  Armodr  (interrupting).  I  think  because  we  have  not  brought 
the  money  over  here.  I  think  the  minute  we  brought  the  money  over 
here  we  would  have  to  pay  on  it.  But  I  think  there  is  a  ruling  on 
that,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  So  you  do  not  have  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  only  when  it  is  declared  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Armodr.  We  have  not  taken  any  money  from  South  Americt 
into  this  company  at  all.  In  fact,  we  could  not  if  vre  wanted  to, 
because  we  are  spending  more  money  in  South  America,  and  have 
been. 

Senator  NoRniB.  You  are  building  up  plants  there! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.    I  hope  some  day  that  will  discontinue. 

Senator  Nokris.  I  rather  got  the  impression  from  your  first  state- 
ment  that  yoii  were  running  your  business  there  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Armodr.  No,  sir.    At  least,  we  have  not  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  understood;  but  probably  because  I  knew  a  little 
more  about  it.  In  Uruguay  recently — and  I  am  speaking  from  some- 
thing I  read  in  the  newspapers,  so  if  I  am  wrong  correct  me — your 
South  American  company  enters  into  some  contract  with  Uniguny 
imder  which  you  were  to  erect  a  cold-storage  plant  at  the  line  of 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Armodr.  At  Montevideo. 

Mr.  Hen-ey.  You  have  put  $750,000  into  that  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yc~s. 

Mr.  IIeney.  AVhat  are  the  terms  under  which  you  erected  that 
plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  are  to  civet  that  plant 
with  the  idea  of  having  so  much  beef  pass  through.  We  do  not  kill 
any  cattle  at  Montevideo.  The  beef  that  goes  through  the  Monte- 
video plant  will  be  killed  at  a  place  called  Santa  Anna.  That  is  in 
Brazil;  away  from  the  railroad.  We  will  kill  the  cattle  at  Santa 
Anna,  ship  them  down  to  Montevideo,  whicli  13  on  the  water  front, 
and  the  boat  will  come  along  and  take  them  over  to  where  tJiey  are 
going,  and  this  plant  we  built  at  Montevideo  is  a  cold-storage  plant; 
simpiv  a  receptacle  to  take  the  beef  and  keep  it  until  it  is  ready  to 
be  shipped  on  the  bout. 

Mr.  Heney.  Under  your  contract  with  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment you  agreed,  did  you  not,  that  anybody  else  could  use  the  cold- 
storage  plant  as  you  do  for  storing  meat,  by  payment,  just  as  if  it 
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wjis  a  public  utility,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years,  unless  renewed,  the 
Gnvornmpnt  is  to  take  it  oyer  at  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Abmotjk.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  But  I  think  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  that  bein^  true.  They  are  giving  us  a  building  down  there. 
All  we  lue  doing  is  to  put  some  insulation  in  it.  They  are  giving  us 
a  buildinji  that  is  already  erected. 

Mr.  Heney.  At  the  end  of  20  years  they  take  the  insulation  and 
evcrvtliing  else  without  paying  you  anything? 

Mr.  AnMouB,  I  do  net  £now  what  the  terms  of  the  contract  are. 
As  u  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  does  probably  include  that  they  can 
UfO  outside  storage  by  paying  us  what  it  is  worth, 

Jfr,  Heney.  Have  they  a  building  there  that  is  sufficiently  large 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  AaMGCK.  Oh.  yes. 

Sir.  HzNEy.  So  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  cold-storage 
insulation? 

Mr.  AuMoun.  I  have  not  seen  it.  But  that  is  the  report  we  get 
from  our  people. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  the  interior  of  the  building  there  must  be  consider- 
able to  do. 

Afr.  Armodb.  We  have  to  put  floors  and  ice  machines.  You  know, 
$700,000  nowadays  docs  not  go  very  far  when  you  have  to  buy  ma- 
chinery nnd  pipes  and  different  things  at  the  present  market. 

Mr.  Hexey.  I  noticed  that  signing  checks  for  breakfast. 

Sfr.  Meyer.  I  hope  they  are  not  as  big  as  that. 

Sennlor  Xobris.  I  find  that  out  when  I  eat  bacon. 

yji;  Heney.  I  refer  to  that  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
toiv'sfing  sidelight  on  whiit  is  being  done  there, 

Mr.  Armour.  That' is  hardly  a  criterion  of  anything  analogous  to 
what  yon  misht  want  to  do  in  this  country.  I  presume  that  is  what 
yon  arc  cctfing  at. 

Jfr.  Hkney.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Afr.  An.iinrR.  I^ut  it  is  not  a  criterion  at  all.  In  that  country  over 
there  it  is  not  possible — no,  I  will  not  say  possible — it  is  not  probable 
that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  give  anybody  space.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  to  go  v.p  in  the  country'  and  spend  a  lot  of  money,  as  we 
have  had  to  spend  at  Santa  Anna,  which  is  away  from  the  .seashore, 
and  vhip  down,  and  np  in  that  country  people  are  not  doing  the  sort 
of  busincs5  we  have  gone  into.  All  they  have  done  up  there  is  to 
kill  c.ittle,  and  do  what  they  call  the  jerked-beef  business. 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  they  not  slaughtering  the  cattle  right  there  in  the 
town? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Where? 

Mr.  Heney.  Where  your  plant  is  to  be? 

Mr.  Armot:b.  Yes;  but  this  place  is  on  the  dork.  This  would  not 
be  any  use  for  anybody  in  the  town.  I  mean  they  could  take  beef 
there.  Theoretically  that  is  all  very  fine,  but  practically  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  That  may  be  all 
in  there,  but  practically  it  does  not  amount  to  anything— -probably 
will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Heney.  About  how  far  are  you  away  from  there  with  your 
plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  Santa  Anna! 
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Mr.  Henbt.  Yes, 

Mr.  Armour.  I  guess  250  or  300  miles.    , 

Mr.  Heney.  There  is  no  railroad,  you  sayf 

Mr.  Armodr,  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  railroad.  This  railroad  comes 
down  to  Montevideo,  and  that  is  the  seaport. 

Senator  Norris,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Armour  a  question  right 
there.  This  business  in  South  America  is  owned  by  the  corporation 
Annour  &  Co.  here  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  not  owned  individually  by  members  of  the 
corporation  1 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.    Is  it,  Mr.  Meyer! 

Mr.  Meter.  No, 

Senator  Norris.  Is  Armour  &  Co.  the  owner  of  any  other  stock 
located  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the  same  way!  I  mean  does  the 
corporation  of  Armour  &  Co.  own  other  stock  m  other  institutions, 
whether  it  is  a  packing  institution  or  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  mean  in  the  United  States! 

Senator  Norris.  Anywhere.  I  do  not  mean  the  individuals ;  I  mean 
the  corporation. 

'  Mr.  Arhouk.  Yes,  Senator.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statement 
here 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  not  that  South  American  stock  included 
in  the  statement,  have  you! 

Mr.  Armour.  Investment  in  allied  companies.  Our  original  in- 
vestment is  here ;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  The  amount  of  stock  you  have  now  in  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  original  investment  is  given  here. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  Is  that  an  isolated 
case  or  is  that  a  common  occurrence  for  the  corporation  itself  to  own 
stock  in  some  other  concern ! 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no.  We  own  stocks  in  a  large  number  of  cran- 
panies. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  own  any  in  any  railroad  companiesi 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.  These  are  just  companies  that  we  use  for 
Armour  &  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  For  instance,  is  the  stock  in  the  plant  at  Omaha 
owned  by  Armour  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  that  is  not  a  separate  company.  I  can  give  you 
an  illustration. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Armoub.  The  Loudon  Packing  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  at  Torre  Haute.  It  is  a  company  that  has 
been  in  bu~:inessi  for  many  years,  and  they  make  catsup. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  their  business.  I  am 
interested  in  the  stock.  Does  .\rmour  &  Co.,  as  a  corporation,  own 
the  Ftock  in  that  roi-ponition  ? 

Mr.  ARsroFR.  We  own  51  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  handle  their 
goods,  and  that  is  in  that  rejiort. 

Mr.  Meyfr.  The  stock  of  nil  the  companies  in  the  United  States. 

.'Senator  Xohris.  Are  there  any  others  where  the  corporations  in 
which  \ou  own  (he  ^tock  n^^es  the  profit  of  the  business  for  that  par- 
ticular corporation? 
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Mr.  Armour.  You  are  gettine  at  the  income.  We  pay  all  the 
stock,  ai!  the  money,  from  South  America.  We  do  not  bring  any 
money  over  here.  The  minute  we  brought  any  money  over  in  the 
way  of  dividends  or  anything  else,  we  would  have  to  pay  income  tax 
on  it.     That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Noeris.  I  do  not  care  about  the  income  tax.  I  just  wanted 
to  fret  the  general  idea  of  the  income. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  over  there  and 
are  not  bringing  any  money  over  here. 

Senator  Xorris.  If  (his  Terre  Haute  institution  was  spending  a  lot 
of  money  and  wanted  to  use  it  and  not  declare  a  dividend,  but  put  it 
all  into  the  business,  would  vou  do  that  ?  Would  Armour  &  Co.  per- 
mit that? 

Mr.  Abmotjr.  It  would  not  make  any  difference,  because  that  would 
f-how  on  our  books. 

Senator  Norris.  Whether  it  make  any  difference  or  not,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  could  not  answer  whether  we  would  permit  that 
at  all,  because  it  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  there  cases  where  you  do  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases.  They  made  a  divi- 
dend last  year  and  we  got  our  percentage  of  it.  The  Loudon  Pack- 
ing Co.  and  other  companies  we  own  when  they  earn  dividends  we 
ge  them.  When  they  do  not  earn  them,  naturally,  they  do  not  pay 
anvthing. 

Mr.  irE>-EY.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two  f  ui'tlier  about 
the  South  American  business.  Does  Armour  &  Co.  raise  any  cattle 
in  South  America? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  Has  it  not  acquired  a  large  amount  of  land  down 
there! 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  South  America?  When  I  sav  "large,"  I  mean 
about  3,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  We  are  building  at  Brazil,  and  I  think  we 
bought  twelve  hundred  acres,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  meant  a  large  tract. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no,  sir.    We  may  have  to,  but  we  have  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  packing  house  or 
slaughtering  estnblishment  except  the  three  you  have  mentioned, 
the  one  in  Argentine,  the  one  in  Uruguay,  and  tfie  one  in  Brazil  ?  Do 
you  own  any  in  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

The  CuAiRMAx.  Australia? 

Mr,  Armour.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  European  country? 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  Asia? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  do  not  own 
anvthing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  out  how  much  you  make  per 
head  on  your  hogs? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Or  sheep? 
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Mr.  Armour.  The  sheep  business,  as  a  rule,  does  not  make  much 
money.    But  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Henet.  Perhaps  you  can  get  this  information  for  us  by  to- 
morrow morning.  How  much  has  Armour  &  Ca  made  on  noa 
durirg  the  time  it  has  been  unrler  the  Food  Administration  contml 

Mr,  Arsiour.  I  do  not  think  we  could  §et  you  that  by  to-morrow 
morning.  We  will  try  to,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  tJut.  I  do 
not  think  anything  we  can  get  you  on  h(^  would  be  worth  anything 
unless  it  was  up  to  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hettey,  Suppose  you  get  it  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Armouk.  We  close  our  books  the  first  of  November.  I  do  not 
think  anything  we  would  get  you  from  November  on  would  be  wordi 
anything. 

Mr.  Henet.  Suppose  you  take  it  from  November  1  to  November  L 

The  Chairman.  Your  fiscal  year  ends  October  31 1 

Mr  Armour.  Yes.    We  will  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

The  Chairjian.  Generally  speaking,  your  profits  on  hogs  h8« 
been  larger  than  the  profits  on  cattle? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  naturally,  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  understood  from  your  answerj  Mr.  Armour,  to 
Senator  Norris,  that  part  of  your  capital,  as  shown  in  this  statement, 
is  in  the  South  American  plant    Am  I  mistaken  about  that! 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  appears  there,  in  that  report. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  the  amount  of  profit,  then,  show  in  the 
amount  of  profits  here  ?  Of  course,  you  have  not  taken  out  any  divi- 
dends.   But  you  admit  that  you  have  made  profits. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  have  not  added  any  profits  at  all.  That  is  an 
entirely  separate  company,  and  they  have  not  declared  any  dividends. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  hardly  answer  my  question.  If  you 
have  part  of  your  capital  stock,  on  this  statement,  as  shown  in  this 
statement,  invested  in  the  South  American  plant,  and  you  are  making 
a  profit  on  that  plant,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  yon 
declare  dividends  or  not,  so  long  as  you  have  made  the  profits.  Should 
it  not  be  shown  in  this  statement? 

Jfr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  order  to  show  the  real  profit  that  Armour  A 
Co.  made? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  necessarily  so.  We  have  not  thought  so,  becaosa 
it  is  an  entirely  separate  business. 

Mr.  Hexet,  Has  the  total  amount  of  business  you  have  shown  in- 
cluded your  South  American  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  South  American 
company  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  either  five  or  ten  millioD 
dollars. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  you  know  what  the  profit  has  been  down 
there? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes- 
Senator  NoRRia.  How  mucht 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  mean  for  the  last  year? 

Senator  Norris.  The  last  year  and  the  year  before,  or  any  otber 
years t 
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Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  they  wore  fx  the  year  before.  I 

think  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Norrw.  What  were  they  last  yearf 

Mr.  ARMotm.  I  am  talking  about  last  year.  I  would  think  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr,  Heney.  By  "  last  year  "  you  mean  IWSif 

Mr.  Armour,  i  es. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  Sooth  American  plant,  your  Ar- 
gentine plants 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  think  it  was  in  that  neighborhood. 
_  Mr.  Heney.  I  have  running  in  my  mind  for  1917  somethii^g  like 
six  or  seven  million. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  investment  is  either  6  or  10  million? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  investment  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  would  appear  from  this  statement  in  evidence  that 
the  investment  in  the  allied  companies  is  $43,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  enumerate  those  allied  companies! 

Mr.  Armour.  We  could ;  but  it  is  a  very  long  list. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  hard  to  get  through  my  head,  and  I  am 
somewhat  slow  in  figuring  out  these  things.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  bookkeeping  that  you  would  use  in  adding  in  your 
statement  here  the  capital  stock  or  the  assets  for  these  out^de  com- 
panies, and  then  not  including  the  profits  that  you  make. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  do.  All  the  profits  have  been  declared;  all  the 
dividends  have  been  declared. 

Senator  Gronna,  That  is  not  the  profit- 
Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  if  you  allow  me  to  say 
so.    We  can  not  divide  up  profits  if  we  are  spending  the  money  again. 

Senator  Gronna.  Just  so  that  you  will  understand  me:I  am  a  man 
who  deals  in  a  small  way.  I  started  a  little  bank  close  to  my  home  in 
1901.  We  did  not  declare  any  dividends  at  all,  but  in  about  10  years 
we  had  made  enough  profit  to  double  our  capital  stock. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  considered  that  that  was  profit,  whether  we 
issued  it  or  not.     So  we  simply  increased  our  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Armour.  From  your  surplus) 

Senator  Gronna.  From  our  surplus, 

Mr.  Armour.  The  same  as  we  increased  ours  from  20  to  80  million 
dollars. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  every  year  when  we  made  a  statement — we 
bad  to  render  statements  quite  often,  as  you  know,  under  the  banking 
laws — every  time  we  had  to  show  that  surplus,  and  we  had  to  account 
for  that  profit.  In  making  a  statement  such  as  you  have  made  here, 
why  should  not  the  profits  be  shown!  You  have  said  you  have  made 
$10,000,000  profit. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  have  not  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
Senator  Ghonna.  But  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  public  should 
know  how  much  you  have  made) 

Mr.  Armour.  We  issued  a  statement  down  in  South  America.  This 
will  show  what  our  profits  are  down  there.  But  we  do  not  bring 
them  back  here. 

Senator  Gronna.  Let  me  ask  yon  this  question,  then :  What  right 
bave  you  to  take  American  capital — ^we  will  consider  that  your  capital 
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in  South  America  is  South  American  capital — what  right  have  you 
to  take  American  capital  and  charge  it  in  tliis  statement,  so  long  as 
you  are  not  showing  the  profit?  ' 

Mr.  Meyer.  Thev  are  compelled  to,  in  showing  their  assets  under 
the  reports  of  the  I^ederal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  it  not  be  fairer,  then,  to  the  public  here 
to  deduct  that  capital,  the  $5,000,000,  because  then  that  would  not 
tend  to  reduce  your  profits,  while  you  must  admit  that  this  will  t«nd 
to  reduce  your  percentage  of  profits  with  the  kind  of  bookkeeping 
you  are  showing  here? 

Mr.  Arhour.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  can  explain  that  to  you. 
I  can  not  explain  it  to  you  now,  but  that  we  have  a  separate  company 
in  South  America,  and  that  company  owns  the  stock  in  that  separate 
company. 

Senator  Gbonna,  But  it  is  included  in  this  statement? 

Mr,  Armottb.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not  necessarily  have  to  declare  a 
dividend  unless  they  want  to.  If  they  are  spending  the  money,  they 
do  not  want  to  declare  a  dividend. 

Senator  Guoxxa.  Let  us  give  an  illustration  of  that.  We  will  say 
that  Armour  &  Co.  have  $100,000,000  capital.  Five  million  of  that 
you  take  to  South  America. 

Mr,  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  invest  it  there.  You  will  actually  employ, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  $95,000,000  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Armottb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbonna,  It  will  make  some  difference,  will  it  not,  whether 
you  use  ninety-five  million  or  a  hundred  million,  so  far  «s  the  rate  of 
■ercentagc  of  profit  is  concerned,  when  you  come  to  figure  that? 
'ave  I  made  that  plain  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  think  you  have.  I  think  we  can  explain  that 
to  you.  I  can  not  explain  it  to  you  now,  but  I  think  I  can  give  yon  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  that  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Senator,  I  am  not  in  the  accounting  department,  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  they  are  compelled — and  I  think  Mr.  Heney  may 
concur— in  making  their  report,  to  show  all  their  capital,  which  in- 
cludes nil  their  assets. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  am  trying  to  show  that  your  figures  showing 
the  rate  of  percentage  are  not  altogether  what  they  might  be,  but 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  they  might  he  criticized. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p,  m,,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  25, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a,  m,) 
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satubdat,  jajuvary  26,  1&18. 

United  States  Senate, 
cohhittee  on  aobicultube  and  forestrt, 

WashingtoTi,  D.  C. 
-    The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  oclock  a.m..  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Gronna,  Page,  Norris,  and 
Kenyon. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  OTTO  T.  SCHEENK,  VICE  PEESIBENT  AHD 
SECaETART  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YOBK 
CITY. 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.,  a  New  York  corporation,  which  pub- 
lishes a  trade  publication  called  the  National  Provisioner,  I  have 
been  connected  with  tlie  company  for  about  12  years. 

The  National  Provisioner  was  established  about  80  years  ago  as  a 
trade  paper  to  publish  news  and  information  about  the  meat  trade 
throughout  the  United  States,  It  has  become  the  recognized  organ 
of  the  me.it  trade  in  the  United  States  and  also  a  medium  of  market 
information  for  other  countries  of  the  world  trading  with  us  in  meats 
and  meat  products.  A  sizable  proportion  of  the  circulation  revenues, 
especially  up  to  the  time  of  the  world  war,  came  from  ail  over  the 
world — the  Kuropean  Continent,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  etc. 

In  the  summary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat- 
packing industry,  which  is  dated  July  3,  1918,  there  is  a  chart  be- 
tween pages  22  and'  23  which  is  headed  "  Chart  showing  joint  inter- 
ests of  the  big  five  packers  (based  on  stock  ownership,  except  in  the 
case  of  banks  and  railroads,  which  are  based  on  directorates) ."  In 
the  right-hand  column,  the  second  line  from  the  top,  is  "The  Na- 
tional Provisioner,  New  York," 

On  page  22  it  is  stated  that  the  National  Provisioner  is  included 
in  this  chart  "  because  of  the  joint  subsidy  of  $5,000  annually  from 
Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  and  on  page  17  is  the 
following  statement:  "One  of  the  trade  journals  frequently  quoted 
as  a  source  of  authoritative  information  regarding  the  meat  industry 
is  the  National  Provisioner.  The  editor  of  this  journal  for  years  re- 
ceived a  joint  annual  subsidy  of  $5,000  from  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris." 

On  behalf  of  the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.,  which  is  the  owner 
of  the  National  Provisioner,  I  desire  to  pr(3est  against  the  statement 
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of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  National  Proyisioner  has 
received  a  subsidy  of  $5,000  annually  from  Armour  &.  Co.,  Swift  A 
Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  and  against  the  imputation  that  the  National 
Provisioner  is  in  any  manner  owned,  controlled,  or  even  influence 
by  Armour,  Swift,  or  Morris.  The  National  Provisioner  has  at  no 
time  received  any  subsidy  of  any  kind  whatsoever  from  any  one  of 
these  three  packers  or,  in  fact,  from  anv  packer  anywhere  in  the 
world.  No  payments  have  been  made  to  the  National  Provisioner  by 
these  three  packers  or  any  other  packer,  either  directly  of  indirectly. 
The  only  payments  that  liave  been  received  from  the  packers  are  pay- 
ments for  advertisements  of  the  packers  which  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Provisioner.  Payments  lor  these  advertisements  were  made 
at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  anyone  seeking  the  columns  of  the 
National  Provisioner  for  this  purpose.  The  National  Provisioner  is 
the  medium  of  the  meat  trade  and  as  such  receives  advertisements 
frcm  all  concerns  engaged  in  this  line  of  business  and  affiliated 
interests. 

The  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1899,  and  in  the  year  1900  it  purchased  the  trade  paper  known 
as  the  National  Provisioner.  The  parties  who  put  up  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  paper  were  Joseph  H.  Senner,  Hubert  Cillis,  and 
Julius  A.  May.  Mr.  Senner  was  a  newspaper  man  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  term  of  office  as  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Cillis  was  vice  president  of  the  Germania  Life 
Insurance  Co,  Mr.  May  was  a  retired  business  man.  Mr.  Senner 
became  president  and  editor  of  the  paper.  At  that  time  these  three 
were  the  onlv  ones  interested,  and  it  was  their  own  personal  money 
which  paid  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  No  part  of  the  money 
was  obtained  by  any  one  of  them  from  anyone  connected  with  the 
meat  industry. 

Thereafter  the  business  was  conducted  by  these  interests.  Mr.  Sen- 
ner being  the  president  and  editor  of  the  paper  until  his  death  in  the 
year  1908.  His  stock  in  the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.  under  his 
will  was  bequeathed  to  his  widow  Henrietta  Senner.  In  the  course  of 
years  thereafter  125  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  were  issued 
to  George  L.  McCarthy  for  services  rendered  by  him  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  company.  About  five  years  ago  a  voting-trust  agreement 
was  entered  into  b^  all  the  stockholders.  This  was  done  as  no  single 
person  had  any  majority  of  the  stock  and  in  order  to  secure  continuitv 
of  the  business  on  the  same  basis  as  theretofore  conducted.  The  stock- 
holders at  that  time  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  were  as 
follows : 

E^rtnte  of  .Tospph  H.  Rmner__ 203 

.TuUuH  A.   Mnv _       _  187 

Huli«rt  OilliR "I    5e 

GporRe  L.  JK-Carthj- ZIZII  130 

Henrietta  Senner _  g 

Ofif)  V.  Schrenk _"       2 

Herbert  A.  Heyn 2 

All  these  stockholders  signed  a  voting-trust  agreement  under  which 
Hubert  Cillis,  Herbert  A.  Heyn,  Otto  v.  Schrenk,  and  George  L.  Mc- 
Carthy were  appointed  voting  trustees. 
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Since  the  making  of  said  trust  agreement  Julius  A.  May  died,  and 
under  his  will  the  167  shares  held  by  him  were  bequeathed  to  his 
widow.  Thereafter  Herbert  A.  Heyn  died,  and  he  bequeathed  the  2 
shares  held  by  him  to  his  widow.  Thereafter  George  L.  McCarthy 
died  and  bequeathed  the  130  shares  held  by  him  to  his  widow. 

Accordingly  all  the  stock  of  the  company  is  to-day  held  in  tlie 
names  of  the  following  voting  trustees: 

Hubert  Cillis,  Otto  v.  Schrcnk,  Laura  B.  McCarthy,  and  Henrietta 
Senner  for  the  following  persons  to  tbe  extent  namea :  , 

Shares. 

Estate  of  Joseph  H.  Senner i 263 

Catliertne  L.  May 167 

Hubert  Clllia 56 

Lniira  B.  McCarthy 130 

Henrietta  Senner' 5 

Otto  V.  ScJirenfc 2 

Frieda  S.  Heyu 2 

The  shares  as  above  set  out  are  tbe  absolute  property  of  the  persons 
named.  They  are  not  held  in  trust  for  anyone  else.  No  meat-packing 
concern  has  any  interest  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.  or  in  the  National  Provisioner.     All 

Erofits  earned  by  the  National  Provisioner  are  paid  out  and  have 
een  paid  out  at  all  times  only  to  tbe  stockholders  in  the  proportion 
of  the  stock  held  by  them. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  June,  1919,  I  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Eobert  G.  Gould  as  general  manager  of  the  National 
Provisioner.  Mr.  Gould  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  of  the  meat  packers. 
Mr.  Gould  was  formerly  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  American  Food 
Trade  Journal. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  developments  of  the  meat-packing  industry 
the  trade  learned  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  National 
Provisioner  to  provide  up-to-the-minnte  information  on  technical  as 
well  as  market  topics.  The  National  Provisioner  represents  not  only 
the  meat-packing  industry  but  also  the  retail  meat  business. 

The  National  Provisioner  has  always  been  entirely  independent 
and  has  always  represented  the  interests  of  the  entire  industiy 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  income  is  derived  solely  from  sub- 
scriptions and  from  advertisements  which  are  published  by  it  at 
standard  rates.  Its  advertisers  include  packers,  machinery  manu- 
facturers, and  allied  industries. 

Any  payments  that  may  have  been  made  at  any  time  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, the  former  manager  of  the  National  Provisioner,  by  Armour. 
Swift,  Morris,  or  any  other  packer  were  not  paid  to  him  for  the 
National  Provisioner.  No  such  payments  were  turned  over  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  to  the  National  Provisioner  at  any  time,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  if  any  such  payments  were  made  they  were  to  reimburse  Mr. 
McCarthy  for  expenses  only.  Unfortunately  Mr.  McCarthy  is  dead, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  refute  the  statements  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  any  more  directly  than  by  my  positive  statement 
that  the  National  Provisioner  at  no  time  received  any  subsidy  from 
any  packer, 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  for  the  past  12 
^ars,  having  been  actively  associated  with  the  business  management 
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(if  the  National  Provisioner  as  secretary  and  director  and  also  as  its 
advisory  attorney.  My  knowledge  of  all  prior  matters  is  based  <« 
frequent  examinations  of  the  books  and  correspondence  and  discus- 
sion with  officers  of  the  company  and  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  former 
manager. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  element  of  a  trade  paper's  exist- 
ence is  its  entire  independence.  Any  imputation  that  such  a  paper 
is  controlled  or  even  influenced  by  any  particular  part  of  the  indnstiy 
strik%i  nt  tlie  very  existence  of  the  paper.  The  trade  generally  wiU 
regard  it  with  suspicion  and  gradually  withdraw  both  advertisements 
and  subscriptions.  I  must  therefore  most  earnestly  and  emphatically 
protest  against  the  unjust  and  unfair  attack  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  Xntional  Provisioner  by  the  incorrect  statement  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  that  the  National  Provisioner  is  con- 
trolled by  any  packers  or  receives  any  subsidy  from  any  one  of  them. 

The  CiiAiKMAs,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  How 
many  subscribers  have  you,  Mr.  Schrenk  ? 

Mr.  SciiBEXK.  Tlie  total  subscription  list  is  about  2,000,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  subscription  rate  ? 

Mr.  SciiKF.NK.  The  subscription  rate  is — I  am  only  the  manager  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  not  the  business  manager.  [After  re- 
ferring to  copy  of  publication  referred  to.]  It  is  $3  a  year  in  tk* 
XJnitod  Sfiitus;  Canada,  $4;  and  nil  foreign  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  $5. 

The  Chaikman.  Then  it  is  $3  in  the  United  States* 

Mr.  Schrenk.  $3  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Theii  your  receipts  from  that  source  would  be  ■ 
little  over  $6,000  a  year? 

ilr.  Schrenk.  Exactly.  I  will  say  that  our  net  profits  for  ttn 
past 

Tfie  CiiAiRSfAN.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  Do  to* 
know  how  many  different  packing  establishments  there  are  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  I  could  not  answer  that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  how  many  you  have  on  your  sub- 
scription list? 

Mr.  SoiiRENK.  I  have  never  analyzed  the  subscription  li^;  no,  ar; 
to  determine  that. 

The  CiiAiRSfAN.  What  are  your  receipts  from  your  advertisingt 

sir.  S<!iRKNK.  T  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  those  questions ;  I  have 
not  the  figures  bofore  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  total  receipts,  your  gross  receiptst 

Mr.  Schrenk.  1  could  onlvtell  vou  the  net  profits.  The  net  profit! 
have  rnu  between  $10,000  and  $12,000  a  year  for  the  past  ei^t  or 
nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-odd  shares. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  share? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  $100  a  share. 

The  Chairman.  All  common  ? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  All  common  stock ;  nothing  preferred. 

The  ('riAiRMAN.  Who  are  your  largest  advertieerB! 

Mr.  ScHRKNK.  I  have  before  me  several  of  the  latest  copies  of  ttt 
Xationid  Provisioner.     We  have  the  Bresht,  of  St.  Louis,  which  ist 
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manufactui-or  of  machinery.     On  the  next  page  we  have  Wilson  & 
Co.,  and  bo  on.     We  have  machinery  houses 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  your  largest  advertissE, 
who  pays  you  more  in  a  year  for  advertising  than  anybody  else,  or 
who  did  in  1918? 

Mr.  ScHBENK,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me  as  to  that,  Senator. 
I  should  say  there  are  about  10  or  12  who  take  a  page  for  the  whole 
year,  and  thei-efore  are  on  a  parity.  For  instance,  the  Bresht  Co.  is 
one  of  them ;  and  Wilson  &  Co.  is  one ;  Armour  &  Co.  is  one  of  them; 
the  Camula  Casing  Co.,  of  Canada,  has  a  whole  page;  tlie  Genera! 
Electric  Co.  has  a  whole  page ;  the  Autocar,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has 
been  taking  a  whole  page:  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  has  a  whole  page. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chaihmax,  Thst  is  a  subsidiary  of  what  packing  house? 

Mr.  ScHKENK.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  CiiAikMAN,  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  packing  houses, 
is  it? 

Mr.  .Sluiiexk.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  liEXEY.  It  is  a  Swift  concern. 

The  Chairmak.  It  manufactures  bnmping  posts? 

Mr.  SciiREXK.  Its  advertisement  is  for  a  mechanical  frozen-beef 
hasher. 

Mr.  Heney.  Swift  is  on  the  back  page. 

Mr.  ScHREXK.  Yes.    Didn't  I  say  Swift? 

The  Chaiuman  What  do  you  get  for  a  page  per  year? 

Mr,  ScHRENK.  I  would  prefer  to  produce  Mr,  Gould,  our  bu.siness 
managei-.    I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know  you  <an  not  answer. 

Mr,  SciiRENK.  As  I  say,  I  am  an  attorney,  and  my  connection  with 
the  paper  is  to  see  that  the  officers  are  elected,  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  direifors'  incotings.  and  to  confer  with  the  board  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  has  your  paper  taken  any  editorial  attitude 
with  rospoit  to  the  lAdei-al  Trade  Commission's  investigation  of  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  ScHitENK.  It  has  merely  given  a  complaint  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  pro(?<'cdings  as  they  were  carried  on. 

TIic  Chairman.  It  has  not  commented  on  it  editorially? 

Mr.  ScjiRuNK,  Not  particularly;  no,  sir.  They  may  have  just 
called  attention  to  th"  fact  that  it  is  going  on. 

The  Chairmak,  Then  the  paper  has  had  no  policy  or  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation? 

■  Mr.  SciiiiENK,  No,  sir.  'I  lie  paper  claims  to  be  nothing  but  a 
medium  of  information  as  to  the  general  conditions  in  the  packing 
industry. 

Th  ■  CiiATRMAN.  You  Spoke  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  you  say  that 
if  !n'  iT'/oivcs  any  i)aymcut*  for  services  he  rendered — did  he  receive 
any  pnymontH? 

ilr.  SciiitKNK.  Not  to  my  knowldge.  Senator.  The  only  informa- 
tion 1  ii;ivf  is  the  ropoit  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  where  it 
savfi  tlint  iim-  of  the  editors  reteived  a  subsidy  of  $5,000. 

The  Cu  MUMAN.  Do  von  think  tb.it  refers  to  Mr.  McCarthy? 
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Mr.  ScHRENK.  I  think  that  refers  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  because  in 
some  of  thL'  testimony  before  the  House  committee  there  was  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Mr.  McCarthy  had  received  $5,0CX). 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not? 

Mr,  ScHKENK,  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  really  know  anything  about  this 
allegation  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  t 

Mr.  ScHBENK.  As  to  the  payments  to  Mr.  McCarthy  I  know  noth- 
ing.   What  I  want  to  contest 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  true,  so  far  as  you  know? 
■    Mr.  SCHRENK.  It  may  be  true,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Or  it  may  be  false,  so  far  as  you  know  I 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  It  may  be  false,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  bear  no  witness  on  that  point  at  all? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  I  boar  witness  only  to  deny  the  statement  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  National  Provisioner  received 
a  joint  subsidy  of  $5,000  annually,  which  is  on  page  22  of  their 
report. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  McCarthy  received 
$5,000  from  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  or  not? 

Mr.  ScHHENK.  I  do  not,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  When  did  Mr.  McCarthy  die! 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  In  June  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  while  he  was  general  manager  of  the  paper 
what  control  did  be  have  over  its  policy? 

Mr.  ScHBENK.  Such  control  as  was  given  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  board  of  directors  met  occasioiully 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

Mr,  Henet,  Well,  did  he  have  in  the  interim  control  of  the  gen- 
eral policies  with  reg.Trd  to  shaping  the  policy  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  ScHHENK.  Subject  to  the  general  policy  which  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  paper  for  many  years  past ;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  ever  look  over  any  of  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  any  of  the  five  big  packers  during  the  years  1917 
and  1918,  prior  to  his  death? 

Mr.  ScHHENK.  All  the  correspondence  between  the  packers  and 
the  company;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  say.  with  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  Schrenk,  I  have  not  Mr,  McCarthy's  personal  files,  Mr. 
Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  find  in  the  office  files  any  letters  wherein 
Mr.  McCarthy  advised  the  five  big  packers  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  Mr,  Hoover  to  recommend  some  small  packers  to  be  c«i- 
sidered  or  placed  on  a  committee  to  be  consulted  with  in  regard  to 
regulations,  etc? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  No;  I  did  not  find  any  such  correspondence. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  in  which  he  asked  the  five  big  packers  to  subtest 
the  small  packers  whom  he  should  name? 

Mr.  Schrenk.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  would  not  say  he  did  not  have  any  such  com* 
gpondence? 

Mr.  ScHBENE.  No;  I  would  not. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  iti 

Mr.  ScuRENK.  Not  that  particular  subject;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  was  getting  any 
money  from  the  five  big  packers^ 

Mr.  ScHREXK.  I  have  heard  him  say  time  and  time  a^ain  that 
the  only  income  he  had  was  the  salary  he  received  from  our  paper 
and  his  salary  ns  secretary  of  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Associa- 
tion. I  know  he  made  that  fact  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  a  large 
increase  in  salary,  because  he  had  a  large  family  and  large  ex- 
penses, and  he  secured  an  increase  in  salary  as  general  manager  of 
our  paper. 

Mr.  Henet.  He  wag  secretary  of  what? 

Mr.  ScHRENH.  The  American  Meat  Packers'  Association. 

Mr.  Hexey.  And  that  included  practically  all  the  small  packers 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  It  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hejjey.  And  as  its  secretary  he  was  a  sort  of  executive  officer 
of  that  organization? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  was, 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  ever  look  over  his  correspondence  with  the 
Food  Administration  in  his  capacity  as  secretary? 

Mr.  ScHRENCK.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  Meat 
Packers'  Association. 

Mr,  Heney.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  that  association? 

Mr,  ScHRENK.  In  a  general  way,  because  I  attended  the  conven- 
tions. I  spoke  to  a  lot  of  meat  packers  in  the  unit  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  to  find  out  how  they  regarded  him,  how  they  were 
satisfied  with  him,  and  what  his  general  activities  wera 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  No;  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  did  not  find  any  of  them  who  fold  you  they  knew 
that  Mr.  McCarthy,  as  secretary  of  the  organization,  when  asked  to 
recommend  small  packers  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  committee  purposes, 
had  first  a^ked  the  big  packers  to  name  the  men  so  that  ne  could 
name  them? 

Mr.  ScHRENK,  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  IIeney,  As  satisfactory  to  them? 

Mr.  Sciihenk,  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hrney.  You  do  not  know  any  of  them  who  told  you  that  he 
knew  Mr.  McCarthy  was  getting  $5,000  a  year  from  Armour,  Swift, 
and  Morris? 

Mr.  SciiBRXK.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tions. However,  1  think,  so  that  the  record  may  be  straight,  that  in 
connection  with  this  witness's  testimony  I  would  like  to  put  in  some 
letters  taken  from  Mr,  Henry  Veeder's  files  in  Chicago,  one  dated 
October  18,  1916,  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Meeker,  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Chiciigo;  another  dated  October  18,  1916,  Chicago,  from  Arthur 
]Vfeeker  to  Henry  Veeder;  another  dated  October  23, 1016,  from  V.  D. 
Skipworth,  of  Wilson  &  Co.  to  Henry  Veeder;  another  dated  October 
28,  1!>16,  from  Henry  Veeder  to  Arthur  Meeker;  another  dated  Octo- 
ber 28, 1916,  from  Henry  Veeder  to  L.  A.  Carton,  treasurer.  Swift  & 
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Co.;  another  dated  October  28,  1916,  from  Henr>'  Veeder  to  C.  L. 
Charles,  care  of  Morris  &  Co. — Charles  is  the  treasurer  of  Morris  & 
Co.,  I  think — and  another  dated  October  30, 1916,  from  L.  A.  Carton 
to  Henr}-  Veeder,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$5,000  jointly  by  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  Wilson  declining  to  pay 
that  year,  and  referring  to  former  payments  made  in  the  same  way 
to  George  L.  McCarthy.  I  will  not  talke  the  time  to  read  them,  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  relate  to  payments  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  We  have  positively  denied  that  payment  was  made 
to  the  Xational  Provisioner.  I  have  nothing  as  to  Mr.  McCai-thy, 
except  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  told  me  time  and  time  again  that  he 
was  receiving  no  payments  from  anybody  except  the  National  Pro- 
visioner and  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  connected  with  your  publication  f 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  was,  as  general  manager,  not  as  editor. 

The  Chairsias.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hoover's  mis- 
sion to  Europe? 

Mr.  ScHREXH.  Nothing  at  all,  except  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  did  not  confer  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Hoover? 

Senator  Norris.  Why  not  read  those  letters? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  one  or  two  of  them,  just  to  illus- 
trate the  relationship  and  connect  the  others  with  Mr.  Heney's  t^ 
resentation  of  them, 

(Mr.  Heney  proceeded  to  read  one  of  the  letters  referred  to.) 

The  Chairman.  Whom  is  this  from? 

Mr.  Heket.  Veeder. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Heney.  Arthur  Meeker. 

The  Chairman.  Veeder  is  with  Swift,  and  Meeker  with  Armour) 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  Mr.  Armour  that 
Mr.  Veeder  attends  to  all  expenditures  that  are  made  Jointly  by  Ar- 
mour, Swift,  and  Morris  in  litigation  and  legislation? 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  brought  nut  on  examination. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  is  not  conceded  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  can  he  brought  out,  if  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr,  Mater.  Let  the  record  show  that  we  dispute  that.  Mr,  Ar- 
mour himself  turns  to  me  and  says  we  do  not  by  any  means  concede 
that,  but  dispute  it. 

Mr.  Henf.t  {readinjr) : 

"(rnmKB  IR.  i»ia 
Mr.  Aftrnnt  Mkkkkk. 

Care  of  An,i;iii-  ,(  Co..  Chicago. 
Pbab  Sir:  Mi-.  Cnirw  1..  McOiiri li.v's  fw«  weiv  Imuillivl  (lir<>u}:h  Mr,  Tildes 
until  ttic  kittci's  ili'iiih.  I.ust  year  IIiIm  luiittcr  wiis  IiuiKlleil  tliriiii)ch  u\y  uflk& 
and  Mr.  Mi'Ciiiili.v  Ii!Ik  iinw  I'nlloil  my  iittenti'm  tci  t!i<!  fix-t  tliiit  lie  hnn  not  I 
ceivpri  his  fM*  fur  tills  yt'iw.  There  Is  no  (|«Hiti<in  hut  what  be  enmert  I 
money  last  yoiir  iind  tlmt  lie  will  ilo  so  afcniii  tliU  yrar,  nii<l  if  tt  meets  wl_ 
your  iipprovu]  I'J  linn<llf  this  nintter  tliifnph  my  offire.  I  Wimid  HiiRgeat  that 
you  Bt'iul  mo  I'lieck  fur  tliv  iinuiunt  meiitluiioil  In  the  foUiiwlni;  tnble: 
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Ill  the  pnsf  thia 
•tiiitrlbutlnK.  This 
not  contribute. 

Sincerely,  .voiirs, 

Hbnby  V^deb. 

Those  initials  mean  Aiiiunir,  Morris,  and  Swift.  'The  S.  &  S.  Co. 
was  Schwa rtzsclii Id  &  Sidzbei^er  not  contributing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hf.net.  Thi-n,  the  next  letter  is  dated  October  18.  1916,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr,  L.  A.  Carton,  treasurer  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago — that 
is  the  same  letter  I  have  just  read.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Meeker ; 
Hie  same  letter  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Carton;  the  same  letter  to  C.  L.  Charles, 
treasurer  of  Mori-is  &  Co.;  the  same  letter  to  T.  E  .Wilson,  president 
of  Wilson  &  Co. 

Then,  the  reph'  of  Arthur  Meeker  was  as  follows: 

(iHirAoo.  Ovioher  19,  1916. 
Mr.  Henry  Veeueh. 

7fi  WeH  Monrof  Sirleet,  Chicago. 
Dead  Sir:  I  have  your  note  of  ttip  18th  nhout  McCarthy'R  feeu.  nnd  a  check 
will  he  sent  you  for  our  fimoiint. 
Yours,  veiry  trulj*, 

Abthur  Meeker. 

The,  next  one  is  as  follows : 

IWIIsnn  A  Co..  '•ii<'i-i'i'.''nrH  to  SiilitbrreiT  \  SoQa  Co..  \>eft  and  pork  packers.] 

OHirAoo,  \l.  S.  A..  October  U.  1916. 
FerHOnal. 
\fr,  Henhv  Veeueb, 

76  H'col  Monmc  Street,  Chicai/u,  lit. 
Hkar  Sih:  Your  letter  of  October  18  to  Mr.  Wllaon  in  rcRBrd  to  Mr,  Mr- 
darthy's  fees; 

Mr.  Wilson  will  he  absent  from  tlie  office  for  several  dajB. 
We  do  not  find  tliat  we  have  In  the  past  participated  In  this  expense.    We 
I>ers()nally  do  not  feel  justified  lu  part Iclpn ting,  aa  we  feel  that  we  are  fairly 
heavy  contributors  In  varlooB  ways  to  this  same  general  caose,  and  wonld 
therefore  ask  that  we  be  not  considered  as  a  participant  In  tbis  matter. 
Voura.  very  Inily. 

>  v.  D.  3KIPW0BTH. 


OcTOBUt  28, 19ie. 

Mr.    .\KTHIjB   MBEKIOtl. 

Care  of  Artnour  it  Co.,  Chicago. 
liBAB  Sir:  Referrins  to  my  letter  of  October  18,  11H9,  in  reference  to  Mr, 
<i«Mjrgf  1-.  McCarthy's  fees  for  the  current  year,  1  would  say  tliat  Wilson  &  Co, 
tiectlne  to  participate.  statlDK  their  company  never  bas  participated  In  this 
101369—19 40 
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Permit. 

AmooM. 

^ 

Wl-StO 
18.  ;w 

"«! 

S,JM.U 

ua.ooo 

s,«an» 

I  hove  received  check  of  Armour  &  Co.  for  $1,625.90.    Pleaee,  therefore,  send 
me  check  for  $203.20  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

HeITHT    ViB/tM. 

And  the  same  kind  of  letter  to  Morris  &  Co..  changing  the  figuies 
so  that  the  three  of  them  pay  on  that  basis. 
The  lU'Xt  letter  is  as  follows: 

OcroBKB  30,  1916. 

Personal. 
Mr.  IIknry  Veeder, 

78  West  iloni-oc  fitreel,  Chicago.  III. 
Dkab  Sir;  Agreeable  to  your  letter  of  tlie  IGth  instant,  tnclosed  please  Bnd 
Swift  A  Co.'s  check  for  S68.i);i ;  and  iicr<vnl)le  to  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  lustnni 
inchwed  incise  And  Swift  &  Co.'s  check  for  $2,234.15. 
Yimrs,  truly.  • 

L.   A.    CVHTOS. 

He  is  the  treasurer  of  Swift  &  Co.  That  is  in  the  year  1916,  when 
the  Borland  resolution  was  introduced  in  February,  and  the  6nt 
letter  starts  out  by  saying  that  Mr.  McCarthy  certainly  earned  his 
fees  that  year — the  current  year. 

The  CiiAiBM.\>r.  Yon  stated  a  moment  ago  that  yon  did  not  know 
anything  as  to  the  truth  of  these  allegations! 

Mr.  ScHRcxK.  Nothing  whatsoever.  Mr.  McCarthy,  unfortuiutelT. 
IS  dead. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  or  may  not  have  received  this  $5,000t 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  As  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chaiemaj!.  And  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  earning  the 
money,  so  far  as  you  know  i 

Mr.  ScHREKK.  So  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  influencing  the 
policy  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  He  has  not  influenced  the  policy  of  the  paper ;  that 
I  am  convinced  of.  lie  had  instructions  year  after  year  during  til 
the  time  he  was  connected  with  the  paper  that  he  was  to  publi^  a 
trade  paper  that  was  to  reprcKent  .all  the  packers.  That  was  im- 
pressed upon  him  at  every  meetinfi.  and  he  was  told  his  continuance 
with  the  paper  depended  upon  his  being  nnbisised. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  he  was  receiving  pay  from  three  packers 
it  was  without  your  knowledge  and  consent? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  It  was  without  the  knowledge  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  National  Provisioner.  The  main  purpose  of  my  coming 
hero  is  to  say  that  the  National  Provisioner,  which  existed  sppi- 
ratcly  and  apart  from  Mr.  McCarthy,  which  has  followed  an  honor- 
able coui-se  in  representing  all  the  packers  for  the  past  30  years. 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  anything  and  should  not  be  im- 
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pugned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commiefflon  before  this  committee  as 
being  influenced  or  owned  by  or  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controlled  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  The  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman,  Who  is  that! 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  Mr.  Paul  I.  Aldrich.  He  has  been  the  editor  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  he  gets  his  instructions  directly  from  the 
board  of  directors  and  writes  the  editorials  himself. 

Senator  Norris,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  general  manager  ? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  was  general  manager. 

Senator  Nobris,  And  you  had  no  iinowledge  that  he  was  getting 
anv  money  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  think  now,  from  hearing  these  letters 
read,  that  he  did  get  money  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  our  minds  are  pe- 
culiarly constituted.  We  do  not  believe  things  that  we  only  hear  one 
side  ox. 

Senator  Nohris.  We  have  heard  both  sides.     We  have  heard  you. 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  You  have  not  heard  Mr.  McCarthy's  side. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  we  can  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  ask  vou  this  question,  either  as  a  lawyer 
or  as  an  honest  man  [laughter] :  You  do  not  believe  now,  after  hav- 
ing heard  these  letters  read,  that  Mr.  McCarthy  did  not  get  any 
money  from  the  packers?     Do  you  believe  those  letters  are  false? 

Mr.  SciiRENK,  These  are  merely  copies;  I  have  not  seen  the  origi- 
nals.    I  do  not  know  what  the  word  *'  fees  "  means  in  that  connection. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  you  are  not  much  of  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not 
know  what  "  fees  "  means.     That  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Sciirenk,  There  is  a  difference  in  the  minds  of  clients  and 
lawyers  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  "  fees  "  is.  Senator,  you  must  ex- 
ruse  me  for  not  answering  your  question  directly,  but  how  can  I  be- 
lieve this  payment  was  made 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  admit  it;  you  can  still  deny  it 
if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  ScHRENK,  I  will  say  it  would  seem  from  this  correspondence 
that  Mr.  McCarthy  received  certain  sums  of  money.  What  they  were 
for,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  was  general  manager 
of  your  paper  and  was  receiving  these  fees  unknown  to  any  of  the 
other  follows  connected  with  the  paper  would  not  be  influencE^d  in  any 
way  in  his  handling  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  Senator,  had  you  known  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  would 
not  ask  that  question.  I  knowing  Mr.  McCarthy  can  tell  you  there 
was  not  a  more  upright  soul  in  the  world,  and  that  he  took  care  of  the 
small  packers  and  their  interests  as  against  the  big  packers,  because 
he  knew  that  his  position  as  general  manager  of  this  paper  and  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Association  depended  upon 
his  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  small  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes ;  but  you  have  just  testified  that  he  wanted 
his  salary  increased  because  he  did  not  have  enough  to  live  on. 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  He  did  not  tell  you  he  was  getting  this  money? 
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Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  was  getting  any  additional 
money.  This  was  in  the  year  1913  that  he  asked  for  this  money,  and 
this  correspondence  is  in  1916. 

Senator  Norris.  And  this  correspondence  shows  he  had  received  it 
lit  least  the  year  before,  and  he  was  getting  it  for  this  year. 

Mr.  SciiRp.NK.  That  refers  to  1915  and  1916.  He  asked  me  in 
1913. 

Senator  XoRRia.  What  salary  did  he  get  as  manager  of  your 
papef  ? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  Six  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairhak.  Did  he  get  the  increase  that  he  asked  for? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  did.  It  was  $5,000  at  first,  and  then  it  was 
raised  to  $6,000. 

Mr.  Henet,  Did  Mr,  McCarthy,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  haw 
your  full  and  absolute  confidence? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Hekev.  You  believed  absolutely  in  Mr.  McCarthy! 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  in  him. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Do  you  think  he  had  a  verv'  wide  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  packing  business! 

Mr,  ScHRENK.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Henev.  And  did  you  think  his  judgment  was  good  in  those 
matters? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  1  wa.s  not  alone  in  that  opinion:  all  of  us  thought 
so,  too. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  your  editor  think  sot 

Mr.  ScuRENK.  He  did. 

Mr.  Henev.  And  he  did  have  the  confidence  of  the  editor  to  (he 
same  extent  that  he  had  yours! 

Mr.  SciiKENK.  They  have  had  many  a  scrap  together  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Heney.  But  did  he  have  the  confidence  of  the  editor  to  the 
same  extent  that  he  had  yours,  so  far  as  you  have  heard  the  editor 
express  himself! 

Mr.  ScHHENK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Henet.  He  has  told  you  that  lie  believed  in  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
his  honesty  and  integrity  from  time  to  time! 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  He  did  not  repeat  it.  He  mentioned  it  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  have  no  doubt  he  retained  that  confidence 
down  to  the  time  of  Mr:  McCarthy's  death? 

Mr.  ScHHENK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  have  not  any  doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  Si'iiRBNK.  No;  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr,  Hkney,  Now,  then,  if  the  Federal  Trade  Coiimiission  can  pro- 
duce correspondence — and  I  say  it  can.  because  I  have  seen  tha  corre- 
spondence myself— showing  that  Mr.  McCarthy  was  asked  to  sog- 
gesl  the  names  of  small  packers  to  the  Food  Administration,  and 
that  lie  first  inquire<l  of  the  big  packei-s  as  to  whom  they  would  want 
to  have  suggested,  would  vou  thmk  that  was  looking  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  small  packers  as  against  the  big  packers  as  diligently  and 
conscientiously  as  possible? 

Mr.  ScHRENE.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  this :  While  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  meat- 
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packing  industry  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Mg  'packers 
undoubtedly  knew  more  about  it  than  he  did ;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
he  consulted  with  them  and  submitted  various  names  and  had  thein 
suggest  names  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  was  going  to  accept 
the  dictation  of  the  big  packers.  There  is  such  a.  thing  as  a  frank 
expression  of  opinion  between  all  parties  interested,  particularly 
during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  minute  ago  you  knew  he  always  stood 
out  for  till'  small  packers. 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  Whenever  there  was  a  conflict  which  was  against 
ihe  interests  of  the  small  packers — let  me  explain  to  you  that  the 
very  existence  of  this  paper  and  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
Meat  Packers'  Association  depended  upon  a  continuation  of  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  and  existence  of  the  independent  packers— the 
small  packers. 

The  Cii.MKMAN.  Mr.  McCarthy  had  your  implicit  confidence? 

Mr.  SciiRENK.  He  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  had  hist 

Mr.  Sciire:nk.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  And  yet  he  never  committed  to  your  confidence 
the  fact  that  he  was  getting  $S,000  on  the  side  from  the  three  big 
packers  ? 

Mr.  SiiRENK.  I  have  got  my  doubt  to  this  minute  as  to  whether 
he  got  that  independently,  but  if  He  did  get  it  there  is  a  possibility 

The  Cii.MRMAN,  Would  there  not  be  something  in  his  papers  or  in 
the  Iianks  witli  which  he  dealt  that  would  show  it? 

Mr.  ScKREXK.  That  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  tell. 

The  Chairman,  What  bank  did  he  do  business  with? 

Mr,  SciiBENK.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  Henev.  Is  Mrs.  McCarthy  administratrix  of  his  estate^ 

Mr.  ScHRENK,  She  is. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  she  is  also  one  of  the  voting  trustees? 

Mr.  ScnRENK.  She  is. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  And  slie.  of  course,  is  in  possession  of  his  private 
papers  ? 

Mr.  SciiRENK,  4  presume  so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr,  Heney.  She  has  the  opportunity  as  administratrix  to  get 
them  ? 

Mr,  SciiKKNK.  .Undoubtedly, 

Mr,  Henev,  And  his  bank  account^ 

Mr.  ScHKKNK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  it  would  be  readily  shown  whether  the  $5,000 
■Ans  deposited  to  his  credit  in  the  bank,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  SriiRENK.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  check  up  and  find 
out  whethei'  that  $5,000  went  to  him,  if  you  thought  it  was  of  any 
importance  to  your  editor  to  know  it? 

Mr.  ScHRENK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  find  out  what  bank  he  did  business  with 
and  let  us  know '( 

Mr,  ScuBENK,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further! 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STAIEHEKT  OF  US.  J.  OOBEIT  ABKOUB,  FSEBIDENT  OF  AKHODX 
&  CO.,  CHICAGO,  UL— Ketvmed. 

~Mr.  Henby.  Mr.  Armour,  is  there  any  agreement  in  existenoe  be- 
tween Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and 
Cudahy  &  Co.  by  which  they  jointly  bear  certain  litigation  and  legis- 
lative expenses  and  divide  them,  prorate  them  in  a  certain  wayl 

Mr.  Armour.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  that.  I  do  not  loiov 
just  what  you  mean  by  "  agreement  in  existence." 

Mr.  Henev.  Just  what  do  yoti  mean  bv  saying  "  there  is  no  agree- 
ment ?  "  Do  you  hnvo  any  unilerstandiuf^  about  it,  or  have  you 
been  doing  it  for  years  and  just  merely  keep  on  doing  iti 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  agreement! 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  I  presume  that  if  there  is  anything  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  industry  we  look  after  that  jointly,  the  same  as  any 
other  industry  does,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henei'.  Who  attends  to  the  uiattei'  of  looking  after  it  and 
making  the  exi>enditures  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  There  is  not  any  regular  man  who  attends  to  it.  It 
is  done  at  times  by  Henry  Veeder. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  Is  it  not  usually  done  through  Henry  Veeder  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hf.net.  Was  there  any  such  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
expenditures  made  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Borland  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Armour.  You  mean  any  arrangement! 

The  Chairman.  Find  out  who  else  acts  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Heney.  Who  else  besides  Veeder  ever  acts  in  that  capacity! 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  I  do  not  know  who  would  act.  There  is  no- 
body specific  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr,  Heney,  Have  you  ever  known  any  other  person  to  act  besides 
Henry  Veeder  in  such  mutters? 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  I  presume  when  anything  is  done  jointly — I 
do  not  recall  anybody  else;  if  it  is  done  jointly  it  is  usnally  done 
through  Henry  Veeder. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  will  read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  Henry  Veeder 
to  W.  S.  Traynor,  taken  from  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  read  into 
the  public  hearings  at  Chicago  March  15,  1917: 

■ArouBT  23.  19t«. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tray.nor. 

Care  of  Sirift  ,t  Co.,  ChUayo. 
Dgab  Sih:  You  asked  me  fhe  other  <1iiy  for  oertnln  percentages  whl<4i  ue 
generally  known  iis  the  usual  perrentageB, '  Ou  July  80,  1913,  L.  F.  S ,  a    M, 
and  T.  E.  W,  iifireeii  with  C.  unil  S.  &  S.  upon  the  following  percentage  to 
cover  8eni>riil  leKlslatlve  and  lltlgjitlon  nintters ; 

357S1  39723  446S0 

29260  3251S  80582 

14083  10648  18728 

10  mil 

10 

100000  lOOOOO  100000 

Of  course,  C.  and  S.  &  S.  were  arbitrary.  Tlie  A.,  F.,  and  H.  are  thfltoo-«aIlid 
old  beef  HfEures  which  were  bnaed  upon  the  v^riume  of  beef  buslneiB  In  JMS. 
Sincerely,  yours. 
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That  says  that  "  the  A.  F.  and  H.  an  the  so-called  old  beef  fig- 
ures." There  is  no  "A.  F.  and  H."  on  there.  Tliere  is  an  "A,"  on 
there,  but  no  "A.  F.  and  H."  "A.  F.  and  H."  were  the  symbols  that 
were  used  for  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  from  1893  to  1896,  and  from 
1898  to  1902,  at  the  time  the  Veeder  pools  were  in  existence,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  ARSioirR,  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hekey.  And  when  be  says,  then,  that  these  are  the  so-called 
ol<l  l>eef  figures,  they  were  the  old  Veeder  pool  6gures  of  Armour, 
Sivift,  and  Morris,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  AitMOUR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hekey.  This  letter  says  that  on  July  30, 1913,  this  agreement 
was  entered  into  to  cover  general  legislative  and  litigation  matters. 
Do  yon  not  think  it  was  entered  into  between  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris?  It  says  between  L.  F.  S.,  A.  M.— L.  F.  S.  would  be  Louis  F. 
Swift;  A.  M.  would  be  Arthur  Meeker,  for  Armour  &  Co. — and  T.  E. 
W.  would  be  Thomas  E.  Wilson  ? 

Jlr.  AiorouR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  they  agreed  with  Cudahy  and  S.  &  S.  Wilson 
was  then  with  Morris,  in  1913,  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  He 
was  the  manager  of  Morris  &  Co.,  was  he  not? 

Mr,  AiiMouB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  not  think  that  agreement  was  entered  into  as 
set  forth? 

Mr.  Akmour.  Itisc|uite  Hkely,  but  I  hardly  think,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  proceed,  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  all  the  more  interesting. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unusual.  In  in- 
dustrj',  Mr.  Heney,  as  an  industry  that  has  anything  that  affects 
the  industiy,  I  think  it  is  quite  important  that  there  would  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  protect  the  industry,  as  far  as  it  can  legitimately 
possibly  do  so, 

Mr.  Heney.  There  are  four  percentages  here.  As  I  recall  those 
letters  nf  McCarty,  they  are  the  same  percentages  given  there  by 
Veeder  for  the  diiision  of  that  payment  of  $5,000  to  McCarty,  three 
are  his  revised  figures  when  only  Armour  and  Morris  made  tne  pay- 
ment, 44689—36582—18729.  So  that  these  figures,  known  as  the  old 
beef  business  figures,  were  applied  to  the  payments  to  McCarty, 
apparently.    Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Armour.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Mr.  Arthur  Meeker  is  the  vice  president  of  Armour 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  How  many  years  has  he  been  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Armour.  About  all  his  life  he  has  been  with  Armour  &  Co.  He 
has  not  been  vice  president  all  his  life,  but  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hexky.  At  the  time  of  the  Borland  resolution  he  was  author- 
ized to  represent  Armour  &  Co.  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  or  the  subcommittee  that  was  holding  the  hearings,  and 
came  on  here  to  Washington  as  a  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Armoc'k.  He  is  always  authorized  to  repres«it  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  there  a  similar  arrangement  to  this  in  regard  to  ex- 
penses for  a  number  of  those  engaged  m  the  oleomarg  urine  business, 
or  for  the  largest  of  those  engaged  in  the  oleomargarine  business? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  To  whom  do  jouvefer  by  "  those  "1 

Mr.  Heney.  I  will  turn  to  it  in  a  moment.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  report.  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  is  in 
the  iirst  or  second  part.  AH  the  big  packers  are  engaged  in  producing 
oleomargarine,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ahmodk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hf.n£y.  And  are  net  t)ie  live  big  packers  and  the  Jelke  Co.  iii 
a  pool  together  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  expenses  in  oppos- 
ing advei'se  legislation  and  in  litigating  questions  that  they  feel  they 
are  commonly  interested  in,  in  connection  with  the  oleo  business  i 

Mr.  Ahmour.  I  would  hardly  call  it  a  pool,  but  1  think  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  do  di\ide  any  expenses  jointly,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  would,  I  would  think,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Heney,  Do  you  know  how  tlie  percentage-s  were  arrived  at  iu 
dividing  up  that  expense! 

Mr.  AauouR.  No;  I  do  not  know.  It  might  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  amount  of  business.  It  probably  would  be,  although  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  proportion  of  the  oleomargarine  buuines-s  is 
done  by  the  five  big  packers  jointly?  I  do  not  mean  that  they  do  it 
together,  but  what  's  the  aggregate  of  their  business — what  per- 
centage of  the  whole  i 

Mr.  Armodr.  As  compai-ed  to  the  whole  I 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abmodr.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand  and  definitely,  and 
it  would  really  be  a  mere  guess.     You  mean  the  whole  United  States! 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  may  be  wrong  and  I  may  be  right  when  I  tell  von — 
I  do  not  know — perhaps  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  you  are  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  would  guess  that,  though  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Abhoub.  I  think  you  can  get  those  figures,  but  I  could  not  bay 
offhand.    If  I  made  a  wild  guess,  I  would  say  about  60  per  reiit 


Senator  Page.  Sixty  per  cent  covers  the  five! 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes;  the  five  as  against  the  other  people.  Jelke 
would  be  on  the  outside — Jelke  and  the  other  people  in  Ghic&go. 

Mr.  Heney.  Jelke  would  constitute  about  26  per  cent  of  the  wholet 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  would  think  so.  Jelke  does  quite  the  largest  indi- 
vidual business. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  considerably. 

Mr.  Hkney,  Then,  the  balance  of  it  is  divided  up  amon^  seven  or 
eight  moret 

Mr.  Aruodr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  the  Jelke  Co.  commence  the  oleomargarine  busi- 
ness before  any  of  the  big  packers  commenced  itt 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  Jelke  has  been  in  the 
business  over  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  Heney.  How  do  you  suppose  he  got  this  lead  in  the  biutinKs 
over  any  of  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  have  often  wondered  that^  and  I  have  asked  our 
people  many  times.    Jelke  is  a  very  intelligent,  smart  man,  and  that 
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is  tlio  (inty  business  he  has.  He  ma  not  any  other.  He  runs  this 
individually,  and  he  is  a  very  intelligent  business  man,  and  I  have 
asked  our  people  that  question  many  times,  and  they  have  always 
given  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Heney.  Does  he  purchase  part  of  his  raw  material  from  the 
big  packers? 

Mr.  Afmour.  Yes,  sir;  from  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Heney.  He  can  not  get  it  anywhei"e  else,  can  he*  than  from — 
that  is,  enough  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  easier  for  him  to  get 
it  from  the  big  packers,  and  I  think  he  does.  I  think  Jelke  buys 
most  of  his  gcods,  I  am  very  glad  to  say.  from  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  IIenev.  Do  you  kiKiw  whether  anybody  takes  the  lead  in  fix- 
ing the  prices  of  oleomargarine?  How  do  you  fix  the  price  for 
Armour  &  Co.  on  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Armoir.  Of  course,  the  price  of  oleomargarine  is  more  or  less 
liased  on  the  price  of  butter.  If  the  price  of  butter  is  high,  naturally 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  oleomargarine,  and  while  it  is  not  based 
entirely  on  the  price  of  butter,  that  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
price  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Heney.  Oleomargarine  would  not  sell  alongside  of  butter  at 
ii  higher  price  than  butter? 

Mr.  Abmodr.  No,  sir;  it  is  always  lower. 

Mr.  Hekey,  So  as  butter  goes  up,  then  oleomargarine  can  follow  i 

Mr.  Armouk.  As  a  rule;  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  follow,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Armour.  As  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney-.  So  that  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  naturally  as 
business  men,  you  get  out  of  the  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Henky.  Who  is  the  largest  dealer  in  butter  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  AHiiiiLit.  1  do  not  know.    My  knowledge  is  limited. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  not  know  that  Swift  &  Co.  handled  50,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  1916.  and  that  they  are  the.  largest  butter  dealers 
m  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  I  know  they  are  very  large.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  the  largest.  I  know  they  are  very  large.  I  know  we  are 
veiT  large. 

Mr.  Heney,  You  are  close  behind? 

Mr.  Armour.  Perhaps  so;  yes.  I  do  not  know.  But  we  are  very 
large, 

Mr.  Heney,  Between  Swift  and  yourself,  then,  do  you  not  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  price  of  butter? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney,  That  is,  on  the  theory  that  jou  think  you  do  not  have 
any  influence  on  the  price  of  any  commodity,  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulates? 

Mr.  Armour,  No;  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  that.  Any  large  manu- 
facturer has  a  negligible  influence  on  the  price.  But  while  they 
might  have  some  influence,  they  do  not  control  the  price. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  while  they  can  not  overturn  tne  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  they  can,  within  certain  limitations,  fix  the  price  of  a 
commodity  ? 
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Mr.  Aruocr.  No  ;  I  Trould  cot  say  they  could  fix  the  price.  Iliq 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  price,  but  I  would  not  My  tint 
they  can  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Suppose  Swift  raised  the  price  of  buttra-  above  irhit 
it  is  selling  at  to-day  t 

Mr.  ARStouR.  Yes*. 

Mr.  Heket.  To-morrow  he  says,  "I  am  going  to  put  it  up,**  and 
it  is  put  up,  and  you  follow  suit  immediately.  'V^en  you  find  he  his 
put  it  up,  you  think  you  might  as  well  get  in  too! 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally.    We  tiy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  you  are  the  largest  butter  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  do  you  not  think  that  at  once  causes  practically  eTerybodj 
else  to  follow  suiti 

Mr.  Aruoub.  I  presume  it  would  have  a  great  bearing;  yes.  But 
the  butter  business  is  too  diversified,  I  guess,  to  have  anyliody  haw 
too  much  influence.  That  is,  I  think  they  might  have  some  inQuence, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  could  make  the  price  of  butter,  if  that  is  whit 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  understand.  You  mean  absolutely  make  it, 
but  have  a  big  influence  in  the  making? 

Mr.  Heset.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armouk.  There  are  so  mauy  different  things  that  go  into  tiie 
making  of  the  price  of  butter.  I  am  only  talking  generally  on 
butter,  because  I  really  know  less  about  butter,  probably,  than  you  do, 
because  vou  have  been  looking  into  it  and  I  have  not. 

Mr.  IIeney.  Let  us  take  the  question  of  cheese.  You  are  said  to 
be  the  biggest  cheese  dealer  in  the  United  States! 

Senator  Gronxa.  Mr.  Heney,  befoi-e  you  go  into  that,  will  you  ask 
Mr.  Armour  how  they  acquire  their  butter,  as  a  general  rulel 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  we  manufacture  some,  and  I  think  we  fanj 
a  lot. 

Jfr.  Henet.  You  have  a  butter  manufactory? 

Mr.  Armoor,  We  have  creameries  around  the  country  in  diflemt 
places. 

Mr.  Henev.  You  have  the  largest  one  in  Arizima  to-day,  have  you 
not,  at  Phoenix! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  wc  have;  ves,  sir;  at  Phoenix. 

Mr,  Heket.  That  is  quite  a  dairy  valley  there,  the  Salt  Riw 
Valley! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  air;  we  have  two  there. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Then  you  have  creameries  in  Wisconsin! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  A  greiit  many! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  think  we  have  posaiblf 
several. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  acquire  some  of  those  since  we  entered  the 
European  war? 

Mr.  Armodr.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  in  Wisconsin;  no,  sir.  I 
ihink  we  acquired  the  Arizona  one  since  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  acquire  some  in  Wisconsm  since  the  Enio- 
pean  'war  started! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  if  it  is  material  to  you  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  find  out. 
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Mr,  Henkv.  Just  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  Akmouh.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have,  although  we  might 
liave.    But  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then  you  have  creameries  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so.' 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Illinois) 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  quite  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  Elgin  at  all? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we  are.  In  fact,  I  know  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  manufacture  cheese  also,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  not  Armour  &  Co.  about  the  largest  of  the  cheese 
dealers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  have  been  told  so.    I  think  we  are;  yes, 

Mr,  Heney.  How  do  you  get  your  cheese  besides  what  you  iiianu- 
factUTO?    You  buy,  do  you  not,  in  addition? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  buy  some  and  we  make  some;  we  have  cheese 
factories. 

Mr.  Heney,  Before  the  war,  in  normal  times,  was  there  much 
cheese  exported  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  rather  think  there  was,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  keep  as  close  touch  with  the  cheese  end? 

Mr.  Armour.  Practically  know  nothing  about  the  butter,  egg,  and 
poultry  department,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  where  you  now  have  brigadier  generals  in 
charge,  with  brigadier  generals'  pay.  instead  of  lieutenants,  is  it? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Heney.  But  I  per- 
sonally know  very  little  about  the  butter,  egg,  and  poultry  trade. 
In  fact,  I  know  practically  nothing  about  it  to  speak  of,  except  to 
see  the  results. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  are  a  pretty  large  dealer  in  poultry,  too,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  are  large  dealers.  I  really  do  not  know  how  to 
compare  us  with  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  know  relatively  how  you'  standi 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  Jumping  away  from  this,  you  say  that  only  4.6  per 
cent  of  your  business  is  grocery  business? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yea,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney.  Do  you  include  in  the  grocery  business  canned  fruits 
ajid  canned  vegetables? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  include  soap? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  the  grocery  business,  in  canned  goods,  do  you 
know  how  much  canned  goods  business  you  did  in  1916,  the  total 
amount? 

Mr.  Armour.  You  mean  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr,  Akmoitr.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Would  you  know  if  I  said  that  the  report  of  the  F«i- 
eral  Trade  Commission  says  you  jumped  from  $0,<}00^)00  in  1911 
to  $6,000,000  in  1917?  Did  you  have  such  an  expansion  of  buans 
ns  that  in  1917,  to  your  recollection  1 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  those  figures  are  rig^t,  but  I 
do  know  that  business  increased  very  much. 

Mr.  Heset.  And  they  say,  further,  that  the  combined  biisinesBof 
the  two  largest  concerns  outside  of  the  big  packers  in  the  grocen 
business  was  only  $6,000,000  iii  1917,  as  against  your  $6,000,000. 

Mr,  Armour.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Henev-  In  gathering  poultry,  Mr.  Armour,  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Commission  says  that  Swift  has  something  over  1^ 
stations  at  which  t<>  gather  poultry  in  different  States  lile  Missom 
Illinois,  Wistonsin,  and  Indiana,  and  that  Armour  &  Co.  have  saat 
thing  over  250,  a  total  aggregate  there  of  something  over  1,600  lo- 
oated  in  different  towns,  and  that  until  Armour  &  Co.  acquired  tht 
Keninouth  Co.  recently  there  were  only  four  towns  in  which  Swift 
and  Armour  both  had  buying  stations  for  poultry.  Do  you  kno* 
whether  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Armoor,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  yon  do  not  know  how  that  rame  about,  if  it 
is  sol 

Mr.  Armodr.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Cn-viionx.  How  many  did  Armimi'  have — 200  ( 

Mr.  Heney.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-odd.  I  am  just  giving  thf 
figures  from  inenion-.  But  that  is  pretty  dose  to  it.  Swift's  wif 
one  th(jiisnnd  two  hundred  and  something.  Would  not  that  indinitt 
that  thei-e  was  some  sort  of  an  luiderstanding  that  thev  would  ort 
invade  each  other's  buying  territory? 

Mr.  Armoiiu.  Xo  :  I  think  not.  T  would  not  think  so.  There  is  » 
'■nderstaiiding  whufever.  1  cum  unswer  that.  May  T  imswer  thtf 
■    pstion? 

Mr.  Heney.  Ves. 

Mr.  Armouk,  T  can  say  incest  emphatically  that  there  is  no  unrfer- 
slanding.  But  1  woidd  think  it  was  quite  likely,  if  I  was  going  tn 
have  a  poultry  station,  or  if  yon  wore  in  my  place  and  you  were  gmf 
to  have  a  iHiiiltry  station,  you  would  pnt  one  in  a  town,  if  it  waslarp 
enough  to  support  one.  regardless  of  Swift  or  anybo<lv  else  heisf 
thei-e.  But  if  Swift  was  in  n  town  you  would  not  certainly  put  oof 
theie  iinh's.>j  yon  thought  it  was  large  enough  to  support  yoii.  espe- 
cially if  <me  was  there.  ThHt  is  common  sense.  Although  I  can  1;^ 
sure  yon  that  there  is  no  agreciuent,  i-emotely  or  any  other  way,  is  to 
that  thing. 

Mr.  Hexev.  If  Swift  &  Co.'s  business  gi-ew  up  gradually  in  «- 
<(uiriug  those  buying  stations — and  T  apprehend  it  md — witliin  your 
knowledge,  is  it  that  it  did  gradually  increase  ? 

Mr.  AaMorR.  T  think  It  grew  up  rather  rapidly,  fnnn  what  1  h»w 
been  told. 

Mr.  Hexey.  IIow  about  yourself? 

Mr.  Armour.  And  ours  givw  up  very  niiicb  slower,  becaiii^e  we  rev« 
found  that  we  conld  make  any  money  out  of  the  poultry  businea. 
Perhaps  we  did  not  know  how  to  run  it;  I  do  not  know.  But  perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  only  200  poultry  establishments  and 
Swiff  has  1,200.     Perhaps  he  runs  them  better  than  we  do.     Bot  I 
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personally  have  always  discouraged  our  people  having  tbem,  because 
they  have  not  been  very  profitable  to  us. 

Mr.  Hknkv.  You  want  to  look  around  for  Mr,  Freeby. 

Mr.  AitJioiTK.  Perhaps  so.     Perhaps  we  will  have  to  change  ciui' 
poultry  man. 
■  Senator  (ironna.  Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Hoover  would  let  him  go  ? 

Mr.  IIeney.  He  has  not  yet. 
»  Mr.  Akmoub.  He  works  for  Swift,  does  he  not?    . 

Mr.  IIeney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ahmodk.  I  do  nut  know. 

Mr,  IIkxkv.  Freeby  ift  Co.  is  a  corporation.  All  the  stock  is  owned 
by  Swift  &  Co. 

Mr.  Akmoub.  That  shows  you  how  much  I  know  aliout  the  poultry 
business,  because  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Hesev.  You  do  not  know  just  what  the  policy  of  your  poultry 
department  is,  then,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  know  what  the  policy  is,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  everyday  working  of  it. 

Mr.  Hkxkv.  You  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  its  expansion  has 
been,  do  you,  in  locating  in  towns?  Are  you  consulted  personally 
about  that?  If  the  man  in  charge  wanted  to  establish  a  station  in  a 
town,  would  he  put  it  up  to  you  first? 

Mr.  AiiMOuit.  He  might.  He  certainly  would  not  establish  u  station 
without  putting  it  up  to  somebody,  and  when  I  sav  "somebody"  I 
mean  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  Armour  &  Co.  lie  might  not  per- 
sonally come  to  me.  But  T  will  simply  say  that  our  pouUry  business 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory  to  us,  as  a  whole,  and  I  have  in  a  very 
^neral  way  tol<i  our  people  that  1  did  not  want  to  branch  out  in 
the  jjoultry  business  and  have  stations.  Our  people  have  come  to  me 
many  times  and  told  me,  "  Swift  is  branching  out.  Swift  is  building 
and  acquiring  lots  of  stations."  I  said,  "  I  can  not  help  that.  If  he 
can  make  money  on  it  I  presume  he  is  doing  it.''  We  do  not  know  how 
to.  and  naturally  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  many  poultry 
stations. 

Mr.  Hknky.  Xotwithstanding  that  fact,  you  did  acquire  the  Ken- 
riiuuth  Co.  lecuntlv.  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  think  we  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIeney.  And  the  Kenmoiith  Co  is  quite  a  large  concern,  is  it 
not  i    It  had  a  good  many  stations? 

Ml'.  Abmour.  Yes. 

>Ir.  Henky.  Spread  out  over  Missouri  and  other  States,  or  where 
was  it? 

Mr.  Akmolh.  I  understand  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  contrary,  then,  (o  your  general  policy? 

Mr.  Armodu,  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Heney,  ^Vhy  not? 

Mr.  Akmouk.  Because  we  probably  got  a  man  with  it.  We  prob- 
ably got  a  good  man  with  it.  All  these  things,  after  all,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  man  you  get  to  run  them.  If  you  get  a  good  man 
running  them,  whether  it  is  a  poultry  station,  a  branch  house,  or 
anything  else,  you  will  have  no  difficulty.  If  you  have  a  poor  man 
running  them,  you  have  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  I  presumed  tnat  when 
we. took  this  company  you  speak  of— what  is  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Kenmouth. 
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Mr.  Arhour.  I  presume  we  thought  we  ^t  a  good  man  with  it 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Kenmouth  Co.  has  stations  in  25  towns  f 

Mr.  Abhocb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henbt.  That  Swift  A  Co.  have  buying  stations  in  * 

Mr,  Armour.  If  they  have  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr,  Henet.  So  that  instead  of  buying  in  only  4  towns  whe» 
Swift  &  Co.  were,  you  are  now  in  291 

Mr.  Abmour.  That  would  indicate,  then,  that  we  had  no  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Henet.  Not  necessarily.  If  you  acquired  a  company  to- 
morrow that  was  buyin^g  cattle  or  hogs  in  Omaha,  or  one  of  the 
otiier  big  companies,  or  if  you  went  into  Wichita  and  acquired  Dold 
&  Co.,  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  continue  to  tafce  the  same 
percentage  of  receipts  at  that  yard  mat  Dold  &  Co.  had  been  taking, 
would  you  not ! 

Mr.  Ahhour.  Most  decidedly.    That  is  our  policy. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  therefore  if  you  acquired  the  Kenmouth  Co., 
you  would  take  the  percentage  of  purchases  in  the  same  town  with 
Swift  which  the  Kenmouth  Comp&ny  had  beet  taking,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Quite  naturally.  We  would  not  buy  the  Kenmouth 
Co.  ^vith  tlic  hope  that  it  would  be  doing  any  less  business  after  we 
had  acquired  it  than  it  did  before. 

Mr.  IIeket.  You  say  it  would  not  be  common  sense  to  go  into  t 
town  where  Swift  &  Co.  were  and  establish  a  station  if  the  town  was 
not  big  enough  to  carry  two  stations;  if  the  surrounding  territory 
of  the  production  in  that  neighborhood  was  not  big  enough! 

Mr.  -Vkmour.  I  would  not  think  it  would  be;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Suppose,  iiisteiid  of  Swift  &  Co.  being  in  there,  it  was 
a  very  good  territory,  and  there  was  some  little  fellow  in  there,  some 
little,  insignificant  fellow  in  there.  You  would  not  stop  to  consider 
the  fact  that  be  was  in  there  if  you  wanted  to  get  that  good  territory, 
would  you^  I 

Ml-.  Armour.  Of  coui-se  that  would  depend  entirely  on  the  dr- 
cimistances.    I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  talking  from  a  common-sense  sandpoint  now. 

]^Ir.  i\jtuouR.  I  do  not  know.  It  might  pay  us  a  great  deal  b^^, 
if  WG  were  going  into  a  town  like  that,  to  buy  that  fellow  out 
rather  than  going  in,  because  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  Armour 
&  Co.  to  go  into  a  town  and  crowd  a  man  out.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy,  if  we  wanted  to  go  into  a  town  and  there  was  a.  mta 
there,  to  try  and  buy  that  man  out,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Heset.  Suppose  you  did  try  to  buy  him  out,  and  the  mtD 
said  no,  he  preferred  to  do  business  for  himself,  that  he  wanted  to 
develop  bis  own  initiative,  being  an  American  citizen,  and  not  want- 
ing to  work  for  wages  for  anybody,  lie  would  not  have  employment 
1*7  yo")  and  ho  was  just  going  to  go  ahead,  and  you  did  establish  t 
plant  there,  and  he  was  aggre-ssivc  in  trying  to  buy  as  against  yoo. 
You  would  consider  it  common  sense  to  pay  enough  more  than  be 
did  to  put  him  out  of  business  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  his 
competition  ? 

Air.  ARMomt.  Of  course,  that  is  a  case  ^lom  entirely  on  suppos- 
tion.    I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know.  '  It 
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would  depend  a  great  deal  on  many  things  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  policy  for  us  to  do  it,  or  whether  we  would  go  in  there.  As  a 
rule,  the  small  fellow  always  has  the  advantage.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question,  becauee  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  think  the  small  fellow  in  the  banking 
business  has  the  advantage,  do  you,  over  these  large  units? 

Mr.  AnMotJit.  In  a  small  way,  they  make  more  money,  relatively, 
than  we  do.  Their  percentage  of  profit  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
big  packers. 

Mr,  Henet.  So  that  if  the  country  as  a  whole  could  get  proper 
ditsribution  of  the  products,  you  tliiiik  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  have  them  handled  by  small  dealers! 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Heney,  How  do  you  figure  that  out,  then?  I  draw  that  in- 
ference from  your  answer. 

Mr.  Meyer.  He  said  the  dealers  made  more. 

Mr.  Armoctr.  No;  I  said  the  small  packers.  Are  you  asking  me 
about  packers? 

Mr.  Heney.  Packers.  I  meant. 

Mr.  Armour.  Or  about  the  poultry  budness? 

Mr.  Heney.  Let  us  go  to  packers  now. 

Mr.  AuMOUR.  No;  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  small 
packers  always  mnke  more  money  than  the  big  packers,  because  they 
only  do  a  limited  business,  and  that  is  reco^ized.  Every  small 
packer  will  tell  you  that  he  makes  more  money  th^.n  the  large 
packers,  in  a  percentage  way. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  he  pays  higher  wages  to  his  employees  than  the 
large  packers,  too,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Heney.  The  wages  in 
pinking  towns — everybody  has  the  same  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  small  packer  in  a  packing 
center  like  Chicago  pays  higher  wages!  Do  you  not  know  that  to 
be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  was  the  fact  developed  in  those  arbitration  hear- 
ings, as  it  was  quite  conceded  therfe. 

Mr.  Meter.  But  did  they  not  agree  in  those  hearings  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  decision  of  Judge  Aldschuler! 

Mr.  Henet.  I  say,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  small  men  pay- 
ing higher  wages,  they  claim  to  have  to  pay  it  to  get  the  workmen — 
skilled  butchers. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  are  any*  more  on  the 
week  or  on  the  month.  They  may  be  more  for  a  day  or  two,  because, 
as  a  rule,  people  who  are  working  for  the  small  packers  do  not  have 
the  steady  work  that  the  people  who  work  for  the  big  packers  have. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  not  getting  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
workman.  I  am  getting  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufac- 
tui'er.  The  manufacturer  is  paying  more  for  his  labor,  so  that  it 
would  not  cut  any  figure  in  the  proposition  you  are  ]ust  suggesting, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  paying  any  more  for  the 
same  hours  and  for  the  same  work. 
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Mr.  Heset.  So  that  paying  the  siuue  wages,  or  practically  the 
?>aiiie,  you  think  thtt  small  packer  can  make  a  larger  percentage  than 
the  big  packer? 

>f  r.  Armodr.  Tliey  ilu ;  and  that  is  borne  out  by  the  allowance  of 
llie  Food  Administration'  to  the  small  packers,  which  was  ereata 
than  the  allowance  to  tlie  lart;e  packers.  The  allowance  ot  pnA 
that  they  allowed  them  to  make  waf  greater  than  tliHt  to  the  larp 
|)ackers.    You  know  that,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Hexet.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  not  follow  from  the  riileti.  The  mere 
allowance  of  9  per  cent  I  cli>  not  think  necessarily  would  be  a  la^er 
payment.  A»  I  understand  the  scheine  of  paying,'you  could  not  ir 
rivB  at  it  merely  from  the  limitation  of  the  9  per  cent  and  15  per 
<«nt. 

Mr.  Henkt.  I  will  go  into  thiit  a  little  more  carefully  a  little  late. 
Senator,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Armour,  do  you  think  that  the  big  packer  is  making  more  a 
less  per  head  on  cattle  to-day  than  he  was  20  years  ago! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  would  be,  I  would  guess  offhand,  less ;  but  I 
do  not  know.  As  any  man's  business  increases  naturally  his  profit  m 
a  percentage  way  is  usually  decreased.  I  think  that  is  the  history  of 
alt  business  in  normal  times, 

Mr.  Henet.  In  the  last  30  year»  has  thei-e  not  been  enough,  maybb 
in  development  of  by-products,  or  of  the  sale  of  the  by-producta,  so 
that  the  big  packer  could  sell  meat  so  as  to  make  le^s  money  per  hetd 
than  he  did  30  yeais  ago.  so  that  the  consumer  would  get  the  advut- 
tflge  of  it! 

Mr.  Armodk.  That  might  be  so  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  to  any  degree  so,  do  you  think! 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  would  say  perhaps  some;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  not  that  the  claim  that  you  big  packers  make,  thu 
yim  have  cut  down  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  these  bj- 
products? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Has  not  that  development  been  within  the  past  X 
years ! 

Mr.  AitMOUH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  how  the  wholesale  prices  of  meats,  tf 
I'ompared  with  what  you  pay  for  the  live  animals  to-day,  comptit 
with  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat  as  compared  with  what  you  pud 
for  the  live  animal  30  years  ago,  20  years  ago,  and  10  years  ago; 

.Mr.  Ahsiour.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  von  have  a  s<!he<hile  prepai-ed  showing 
that? 

Mr.  Akmolk.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  get  you  that.  I  would  not 
know  that.    I  do  not  think  any  man  would. 

Mr.  Henet.  T  have  seen  some  figures  on  it,  and  they  are  veiy  in- 
tfi'esting. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  did  not  suppose  I  would  be  asked  that  queetioa 
i»nd  my  memory  is  not  long  enough  to  carry  that 

Mr.  Henet.  Yet  the  price  paid  for  cattle  10  years  ago  on  the 
hoof,  20  years  ago,  and  30  years  ago,  and  the  schedule  of  the  oorR- 
sponding  wholesale  prices  of  different  classes  of  meats,  different  cnts. 
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I       Mr.  Armour.  Retail  prices? 

I       Mr,  Heket.  No;  you  had  better  take  the  wholesale  prices. 

Mr,  Armour-  You  mean  our  wholesale  prices? 

Mr.  Meter,  Corresponding  wholesale  prices? 
.     Mr.  HENEr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mbyek.  For  the  dressed  beef? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  for  the  different  cuts. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Also  a  schedule  of  all  the  principal  products  and 
11 11  ilic  bv-pro<lucts  made  30, 20,  and  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mrver.  That  is  going  to  take  some  days,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Mever.  You  will  keep  the  testimony  open  so  that  we  cau  add  it  i 

The  Chairman.  We  can  print  a  volume  separately. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Armour,  I  would  like  to  call 

,  your  attentinn  to  some  testimony  given  by  your  father,  P.  D.  Armour, 

in  1890.     Possibly  it  was  a  little  earlier,  in  1888.     The  resolution  was 

.  in  1888  and  the  report  was  made  May  1, 1890,  by  a  Senate  committee, 

of  which  Mr.'\'est  was  chairman,  and  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the 

Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  Report  No.  829,  and  in  this  Mr- 

.  P.  D.  Armour  testifies,  in  Washington,"  D,  C, — filed  a  statement  from 

;  which  it  appears  that  upon  40,640  killed  by  Armour  &  Co.  in  1889 

there  was  a  net  profit  on  each  head  of  $1.22.     The  testimony  of  Mr. 

.  Meeker  in  1916  before  the  committee  that  had  the  Borland  resolution 

before  it  was,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  said  profit  was  $1.19  then. 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  your  statement  here  to-day  says  a  dollar  a  head, 
and  then  that  letter  1  read  from  Swift  says  that  on  the  same  basis  he 
makes  $2  a  head  to-day.  If  vou  can,  I  would  like  for  you  to  try  to 
reconcile  the  claim  of  the  big  packers  that  they  have  made  meat 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  the  development  of  by-products, 
so  that  they  are  taking  such  a  small  profit  per  head  now  as  compared 
with  the  profit  per  head  they  got  before,  and  they  can  content  them- 
selves with  this  small  profit  per  head  by  reason  of  the  amount  they 
make  out  of  the  by-products.  I  would  like  to  have  you  attempt  to 
reconcile  that  with  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  be  indicated  here. 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's testimony — my  father's  testimony,  that  is — many  years  ago. 
I  would  think  that  the  i)acking  business  is  like  any  other  business, 
that  the  profit  on  any  business  in  any  new  country,  or  years  ago,  when 
the  country  was  small,  relatively  bigger  than  it  is  now,  although 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  So.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  he 
based  that  testimony  on.  I  can  amply  say,  Mr.  Heney,  that  we  are 
in  more  by-products  business  than  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  we  expect 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  by-products  business.  But  the  profit  we 
make  out  of  that  business  is  not  excessive.  As  to  the  Swift  state- 
ment, I  could  not  an-i^wer  for  that,  because  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
based  on. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  point  I  want  light  on,  Mr,  Armour,  and  which  I 
think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  light  on,  is  this:  The  big 
packers  claim  that  by  reason  of  the  development  of  by-products  they 
are  now  able  to  sell  meat  at  such  a  low  profit  to  themselves  on  meat 
that  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  that.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  big 
101369—10 11 
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packer  was  mnldng  only  the  same  profit  oa  meat  in  1889,  which  wotild 
be  about  30  rears  ago,  that  he  claims  to  be  making  now,  it  would  dm 
look  as  if  the  by-pi-odiicts  had  affected  the  price  of  meat  to  the  «a- 
sumer  at  all. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  any  concern  nowadifi 
could  live — packing  house  could  live — on  a  dollar  a  steer,  if  that  to 
the  only  thing  they  had.  If  we  did  not  have  our  bj-products,  nr 
profit  on  the  cattle  business  would  necessarily  have  to  be  more  thu 
a  dollar.  In  other  wordw,  if  we  did  not  have  our  by-products  »( 
could  not  afford  to  do  business — or  anybody  else  for  that  m&tter-a 
a  dollar  n  head.  Thev  might  have  well  afforded  to  do  business  fori 
dollar  a  head,  as  mv  father  testified  there,  because  there  was  verr  lit- 
tle expen.se  tlien.  I'hey  had  no  expensive  buildings.  They  had  litth 
wood,  cheap  buildings,  and  the  business  was  in  its  infancy.  Tbtr 
had  no  rules  and  regulations  as  are  put  forth  now  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  packing  business  then  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the 
packing  business  now  at  all.  Thev  probablv  built  4  building  fir 
$50,000  that  would  now  cost  us  $1,000,000,  arid  I  think,  Mr.  ESwt, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  we  were  simply  in  the  beef  busiwa. 
and  were  allowed  to  make  a  dollar  a  head  on  our  cattle,  we  could  at 
live,  or  no  one  else  could  live  nowadays. 

Mr.  Heset.  Would  not  this  i>e  n  fairer  way  to  make  that  stite 
ment,  then 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  I  make  myself  clear  to  you? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  yon  do.  and  I  am  going  to  see  if  our  minds 
have  met.  Would  not  this  be  a  fairer  way  to  make  this  statemoK. 
that  the  packer  is  making  just  as  much  money  per  head  on  the  mot 
to-day  as  he  was  30  years  ago,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  sell  at  thil, 
he  would  not  make  any  profit  on  the  meat  if  it  were  not  for  the  fid 
that  he  has  developed  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  a  very  much  betta 
answer  than  mine. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  a  little  bit  different  from  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  big  packers:  that  is,  it  carries  a  different  Bignificanco ti 
the  general  public, 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  would  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  just«)ii> 
you  refer  to.  But  niv  position  as  a  big  packer  would  not  change  oik- 
fifth  as  to  our  not  being  able  to  do  business  without  by-proiducts.  U 
you  will  allow  a  minute,  we  have  a  place  where  we  now  kill  cattle  in 
Chicago,  which  has  been  there  for  20  years,  and  it  is  naturally  moit 
or  less  old  and  moth-eaten,  and  a  man  came  to  me  a  little  while  tff 
and  said, "  This  place  has  been  here  for  20  years,  and  it  is  prettv  iHt 
and  it  should  be  replaced."  T  said.  "What  will  it  cost!  "  He* said! 
"  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  build  a  fireproof  building,  and  it  woidd 
cost  $1,500,000  for  just  a  place  to  kill  cattle,  on  present  prices,  of 
course.  That  was  last  year.  I  presume  no  place  we  had  cost  mw* 
than$100,000.  I  am  simply  (-itingthattoyoutosay  to  you  that  whifc 
we  do  say  that  otir  by-produi  ts  enable  us  to  sell  beef  lower,  still, 
if  we  could  only  make  a  dollar  a  head  out  of  our  beef  business,  aixl 
that  was  all  there  was,  we  could  not  live,  whereas  we  could  la" 
lived — how  long  ago  ivas  that? 

Mr.  Hknet.  Thirty  years  ago. 

Mr,  Armour.  It  is  not  comparable  as  between  now  and  then,I<ii> 
not  think. 
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ilr.  Hexey.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  plant  there  was 
worth  only  $100,000  in  1888  and  1889,  do  you? 

Mr,  AiiMouR.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  plant. 
Ml-.  Henet,  You  spoke  of  a  $100,000  building  in  which  you  kill 
cattle. 

Mr.  Akmouh.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about  a  building  500  feet  long 
by  250  feet  wide — not  the  plant — just  one  building,  where  we  kill 
rntHo;  and  our  man  said  the  other  day  that  it  would  cost  anywhere 
f]-<;m  n  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
i-eplace  if. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  kill  nothing  but  cattle  in  there — no  hogs  or 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Abmodb.  I  only  mention  that  as  to  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense between  doing  business  now  and  doing  business  30  years  ago. 

ilr.  Hexet.  But  the  number  of  cattle  killed  as  compared  with  the 
niimbor  killed  30  years  ago  would  make  the  difference? 

Mr,  Armour.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  go  into  detail; 
but.  broadly  speaking,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Bi-oadly  speaking,  the  other  would  be  so,  would  it 
not,  that  the  number  of  cattle  has  increased  in  comparison  with  the 
number  you  killed  30  years  ago  proportiOTiately  1 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes:  I  would  think  so,  but  it  would  not  have  in- 
ci'eased  that  much. 

Mr.  Hexet.  By  the  way,  at  this  old  killing  place,  did  you  put  in  a 
platform  for  killmg  cattle  on? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  and  we  are  just  going  to  take  it  out 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  I  know. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Because  it  was  not  a  success.    How  did  you  know ! 
Mr.  Heney.  I  know  it  is  not  a  success,  because  if  they  do  not  kill 
as  many  cattle  as  will  keep  it  moving,  you  have  to  stop,  and  that  is 
quite  expensive. 

Mr.  Abmoue.  Those  are  the  things  that  happen  in  the  big  busi- 
ness. You  can  not  do  everything  right.  You  have  to  have  a  con- 
tingent fee  to  take  care  of  your  mistakes. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  appreciate  that ;  and  I  also  think  the  profit  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  risk. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the  question. 
Mr.  Mter.  What  was  that,  Mr.  Heney  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  also  think  the  profit  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
risk. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the  question. 
Mr.    Henet.  I   know   that.     I   want  to   call   your   attention   to 
another  matter  here.     Your  father's  brother,  your  uncle,  was  run- 
ning the  Armoiii'  plant  at  Kansas  City.     It  was  a  partnership,  was 
it  not? 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  you  mean  at  that  date? 
Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  I  mean  back  there  in  1889. 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  On  November  19, 1889  after  the  committee  had  closed 
its  session  at  Kansas  City,  and  after  Mr.  Armour  had  waited  several 
weeks  in  order  to  prepare  a  statement  fully  and  deliberately,  he 
filed  with  the  committee  "  Exhibit  A,"  hereto  annexed,  by  which  it 
appears  that  on  a  Texas  steer,  weighing  1,000  pounds,  for  which  he 
pays  $25,  his  profit  is  38  cents. 
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Mr.  Armouh.  Thirty -eight  cents  a  hundred,  I  presume* 
Mr.  Heket.  I  am  reading  it  just  as  it  reads,  38  cents.     So;  it  is 
on  the  steer,  on  a  corn-fed  steer  weighing  1,200  pounds,  for  which  he 
pays  $45,  there  is  a  net  loss  of  $6.27.     The  retail  butchers  were  oJled 

upon,  or  they  came  in  and  asked  to  be  heard 

Mr,  Afmodh  (interrupting).  That  M-ns  when  the  price  of  eattlewu 
\ery,  very  low. 
Mr.  Henet.  Yes:  it  was. 

Mr.  ARMona.  Did  you  find  out  why  cattle  were  selling;  so  low  J 
Mr.  Heket.  Yes.  Cattle  coiimienced  to  go  down  in  1885,  and  con- 
tinued to  go  down  up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation,  and  the  claim 
was  made  that  it  was  because  of  overproduction,  and  that  they  had 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  But  a  very  care- 
fully compiled  statement  given  here  from  the  Agricultural  Depari- 
ment  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  committee  accepted  it  as  showiu 
that  that  was  not  the  fact;  that  the  population  had  increased  mun 
more  than  the  increase  in  cattle  proportionately,  and  the  demand 
had  increased  because  the  shipments  abroad  had  increased  very  mud. 
By  the  way,  that  reminds  me,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  canning  done 
in  those  days,  from  1870  down  to  1878j  all  the  big  packers  canning  » 
very  large  amount  of  meat  and  shipping  it  out  to  mining  camps  b 
this  country,  and  sliipping  a  great  deal  of  canned  meat  abroad.  Is 
not  that  sof 

Mr.  Armour.  I  presume  it  was. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  committee  says  on  page  14  of  this  report : 

In  the  published  price  list  of  Armour  &  Co..  of  Kansas  CltJ-,  dated  Septemte 

10,  18S9,  the  price  asked  for  a  beef  carcass  dreaseO  weighing  between  five  ud 

h1;c  hundretl  pounds  Is  IS  ceota  per  poun<1.    If  Mr.  8.  1).  Armour's  Btatement  U 

corrected  so  ns  to  correspond  with  the  price  list  as  published  It  woold  tie  w 

Test  (in  line  Tr'\iis  sleer:  Om-  llioiiwiud  pounds,  at  2|  cents.  (12.^. 

He  had  it  figures  as  dre.ssing  540  pounds. 

Expense  of  killing,  cooling,  and  st'lllDR,  $1.76;  totul,  $26.75. 

Product,  net  weight  ctircnss  540  pounds,  at  5  cents $27.00 

Hide,  57  pounds,  at  7  cents S.W 

Rendirel  tallow.  IC  thiuihK  jit  4  chU!*       .._ _ .84 

Butter  tiillow,  28  pounds,  at  5  cents L* 

Toiiirnc,  hpjirt.  cnsinKs.  i-tc- .     ..._..       .  — _  .gS 

Total SlfN 

I'roflt.  ?7,13,  instca<l  of  .18  cents  ns  given  by  Mr.  Armour. 

That  is  taking  S.  H.  Armour's  statement.  Could  you  furnish  the 
committee  with  a  statement  that  would  show  a  test,  and  show  ho» 
it  is  you  reach  a  profit  of  $1,  show  what  the  first  cost  of  the  live 
animal  was,  what  the  killing  cost  was,  and  in  killing  cost  you  can  pnt 
wliat  you  generally  figure  as  the  expense  of  killing,  cooling,  and 
selling;  the  net  weight  of  the  carcass  at  your  selling  wholesale  price; 
the  hide,  what  yon  have  allowed  for  that;  the  rendered  tallow,  ibt 
number  of  pounds  and  price ;  the  butter  tallow,  the  tongue,  heart, 
casings,  and  other  by-product  which  you  are  now  taking  cbt©  of  I 

Mr.  Armour.  We  will,  Mr.  Henoy,  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Mter,  What  yon  want  is  a  test  showing  how  the  $1  prt^t  is 
arrived  at? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mtef.  Going  into  detail? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes, 

Mr.  Mteh.  And  if  jou  will  give  me  the  page  of  this  report 

Mr.  Henet.  This  does  not  give  it  in  as  full  detail  as  it  is  now, 
because  there  are  some  other  additional  by-products.  This  is  page 
14  of  the  report.     It  is  the  Vest  report. 

Mr.  Myeb,  Pace  what) 

Mr.  Henet.  Tne  Senate  report,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session, 
volume  3,  1889,  1890,  on  page  14  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Henet.  Report  No.  829.  In  getting  up  the  cost  per  animal 
it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  grade  of  the  animal,  Mr.  Armour,  is  it 
not,  because  of  the  f ait  that  you  figure  on  a  larger  amount  of  tallow 
from  a  fat  animal  than  from  a  poor  animal,  leaner  animal,  or  nn 
animal  that  weighs  less,  I  should  say! 

Mr.  .\rmour.  vVe  weigh  all  that.  We  make  a  test  of  a  bunch  of 
cattle. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  then  there  is  a  different  price  for  each  bunch 
of  cattle? 

Mr,  Armoub.  Yes;  naturally  we  take  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  Henet.  So  that  getting  at  an  average  the  profit  made,  how 
do  von  get  at  this  $1  n  head?  You  do  not  just  take  one  and  figure  it 
out'? 

Mr.  Abmouk.  I  think  we  take  an  average,  probably. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  done? 

Mr.  Armour.  Personally,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  we  take  aii 
average. 

Mr.  Henet.  Who  got  up  these  figures  for  you  from  which  you  state 
this  estimate  of  $1  a  nead  profit? 

Mr.  Armour.  Our  office  generally  got  that  up. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  can  furnish  us  with  the  details  on  which 
your  office  did  get  it  up? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh.  yes ;  we  can  give  you  the  average  cost  and  thu 
average  profit. 

Mr.  Hf.net.  But  we  would  like  the  details  of  it,  as  to  how  that  is 
shown. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Mter.  Is  that  included  in  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  It  is  partly  included.  We  would  like  to  know  as  to 
how  you  reach  the  dollar  a  head  proposition  in  detail. 

Mr.  Armour,  in  figuring  the  profits  of  Armour  &  Co.  for  1906,  did 
you  include  the  earnmgs  of  the  South  American  Co.  in  your  profits? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  included  part  of  them.  I 
<lo  not  know  whether  we  included  all  of  them  or  not.     In  190C? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  T  am  inclined  to  think  we  did  include  some  of  then). 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Armour.  As  to  what  part,  I  could  not  answer  offhand.  Bui. 
I  think  our  record  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Henet,  In  1917,  however,  thev  were  not  included? 

Mr,  Armour.  They  were  not  included  in  1917:  no,  air. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  in  1918  they  were  not  included? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  change  your  policy? 
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Mr.  Abmkcr.  Becnusp  we  startpd  sending  so  much  money  down 
there.  Mr.  Cliairiium.  that  we  needed  the  money  down  there. 

The  Chatrm.vx.  You  did  not  divide  any  dividends — did  not  pay 
any  dividends  eitlier  one  of  the  yeai-s? 

ilr.  Armour.  Yes:  I  think  we  did.    Do  vou  mean  1917  and  1918? 

The  Chairman.  1910.  1917,  and  1918. 

Mr,  Armodb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  that  you 
never  had  declared  any  dividends  at  aU. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  took  some  money  away  from  there ;  whether  we 
declared  dividends,  I  do  not  know ;  but  we  added  some  of  the  figures 
to  our  profits. 

Mr.  Henet.  And,  in  connection  with  the  omission  of  those.  Swift 
&  Co.  showed  an  increase  in  1917  over  1916  of  profits  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Akmour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Morris  and  Cudahy  and  Wilson  each  shews  several 
million  dollars  increase  in  1917  over  1916. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Armour  shows  only  a  little  over  one  million  increase 
in  1917  over  1916. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is,  it  shows  some  twenty-one  millions  and  odd 
against  twenty  millions  in  1916,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  we  showed  better  than  that,  but  I  do  not 
know.    Are  you  talking  about  1917  or  about  1918! 

Mr.  Hp-neV.  I  am  talking  about  1917  over  1916. 

Mr.  Mteb.  Yes:  it  is  $1,100,000. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  $1,100,000  more  than  1916,  whereas  Wilson 
showed  two  Or  three  million  more  in  1917  than  in  1916,  Morris  two 
or  three  million  more  in  1917  than  in  1916,  Cudahy  more  tlwn  that, 
and  Swift  many  millions  more.  Did  you  fall,  in  advance  of  profits, 
behind  any  of  the  other  four  big  packers  in  1917  over  19161 

Mr.  Abuodr.  No;  I  think  not.  In  1916  there  were  some  South 
American  earningts  in  there,  and  in  1917  there  were  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  must  have  been  considerable,  then,  must  then 
not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Heney.  Or  else  you  fell  away  behind  in  the  procession? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  necessarily,  of  course ;  those  are  net  figures,  and 
we  deducted  quite  a  large  amount  for  income  tax. 

Mr.  Heket.  And  Swift  did  the  same.  He  wrote  off  ten  millioos 
more  for  income  tax  in  1917. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  did  not  include  any  of  our  earnings  from  Soath 
America  in  1917.  I  do  not  know  what  Swift  did,  but  I  know  what 
Armour  did. 

Mr.  Henet.  Swift  did  include  them  from  South  America,  bnt  he 
has  not  included  them  this  year  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  he  has  included  some  this  year  from  South 
America.    Mr.  Swift  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Henet.  He  separated  the  South  American  company  from 
Swift  &  Co.  last  May. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  not  undertake  to  talk  about  Swift  So  Co. 
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Mr.  Heney,  No;  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  that  with  you,  only 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Swift  &  Co.  increased  their, 
profits  in  1917  over  1916  by  many  millions. 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  the  number  there? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  exact  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIknet.  I  did  have  a  memorandum  of  all  of  that,  but  I  be- 
lit'Vf  the  reporter  took  it  nwiiy. 

Mr.  Aii.Morii,  What  do  voii  want  to  know?  I  will  try  to  answer 
thi-  (|iiestion. 

Mr.  Hkxky.  I  wiinted  to  have  you  account  for  the  apparent  failure 
of  Aimoiir  I't  Co.  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  If  it  only  made  a 
million  while  Wilson,  the  new  company,  was  making  two  Or  three 
millifu  iiiorc  than  the  year  before,  and  Morris  the  same,  and  Cudahy 
the  =:iuie.  I  wanted  you  to  accoimt  for  it. 

Mr.  AiiMui  i(.  In  1916  we  included  South  American  figures,  and 
in  li'lT  we  did  not.  I  presume  that  the  other  packers  did;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Hknky.  D"  you  think  there  is  any  other  thing  that  was 
omittod'; 

Mr.  Ainimi!.  I  think  that  would  mak'.'  up  the  difference,  probably. 

Mr.  IIkney.  Is  this  financial  report  iif  Armour  &  Co.  and  allied 
companies  intonded  to  be  a  consolidated  i^epoit  of  Armour  &  Co.  of 
Illiiioirs  luid  itH  subsidiary  companies,  or  is  it  merely  a  I'eport  of  the 
Illinois  company? 

Mr.  Ahmour.  I  think  that  is  the  report  of  the  consolidated  com- 
panies.    It  does  not  necessarily  include  just  the  Illinois  company. 

Mr.  IIenkt.  In  getting  up  this  report,  were  the  assets  of  nil  the 
subsidiary  compiinies  in  which  Armour  &  Co.  own  100  per  cent  of 
the  stock,  combined  with  the  assets  of  the  Illinois  company  and  the 
total  given  as  the  assets? 

Mr.  Ah.mouk.  That  is  my  understanding. 

ilr.  Heney.  Were  the  profits  of  each  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
and  the  surplus  of  each  of  the  subsidiary  companies  included  in  the 
profits  given  here? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  IIeney.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
it  was  done  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Arjiouk.  Xo. 

Mr.  IIeney.  You  see  that  would  have  a  very  important  bearing, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Myer.  My  information,  Mr.  Heney,  is — and  I  speak  now  from 
a  discussion  with  the  auditing  department  with  me^these  figures 
include  all  of  the  assets  and  ail  of  the  profits  of  all  of  their  Ameri- 
can compiinies.  not  the  South  American. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  they  do,  then  they  ought  to  include  all  of  the 
profits  of  all  of  those  companies,  and  all  the  surplus  of  all  those  com- 
panies, transferred  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Myer.  My  information  is  that  this  statement  does,  of  all  the 
companies  that  the  Illinois  company  owns, 

Mr.  IIeney.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Myer,  From  the  auditing  department, 
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Mr.  Hen£T.  That  department:  has  to  be  represented  by  somebody. 
From  whom  did  you  get  iti 

Mr.  Mter.  I  can  get  the  name. 

Mr.  Armouk.  Mr.  Crowell. 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Crowell  is  treasurer  of  Armour  &  Co, ! 

Mr.  Myer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Did  Mr.  Crowell  give  accurate  information  as  to  how- 
it  is  compiled? 

Mr.  Myer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ahmodr,  Crowell,  or  the  auditor  there.  Mr.  Hemphill.  His 
name  is  there. 

Mr.  Hekey.  He  would  probably  be  the  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  he  could  probably  answer  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Armour  &  Co.,  in  order 
that  this  statement  may  be  of  most  value,  ought  to  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  a  statement  showing  separately  for  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany of  which  it  owns  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  stock,  or  of  which  it 
owns  so  much  that  it  has  included  it,  or  attempted  to  include  it,  in 
this  statement,  the  capital,  the  assets  and  the  liabilities,  the  surplu! 
and  the  profits  of  each  one  of  tho!-T  companies  separately. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  years? 

Mr.  Henet.  This  pui-ports  tr>  be  for  the  year  ending  November  2. 
1918. 

Mr,  Myer,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  probabiT 
that  information  was  furnished  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But 
we  will  have  a  statement  prepared  for  you, 

Mr,  Heney.  Either  the  Food  Administration  or  the  Federal  Tnde 
Commission  may  have  that  information, 

Mr.  Myer.  You  want  a  statement  showing  separately  the  subsid- 
iary companies? 

Senator  Grokka.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  statement 
of  the  Armour  companies  in  South  America  also? 

Mr.  Armour  admitted  here  last  evening  that  part  of  the  capital  of 
Armour  &  Co,,  of  the  $43,610,071.42,  is  used  in  South  America^  bat 
the  profits  are  not  included  in  their  statement,  because  no  dividends 
have  been  made.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  not  only  a  report  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  but  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  Soutti  America,  so  bi 
as  they  are  using  any  part  of  the  capital  there,  because  that  must  nec- 
essarily have  something  to  do  with  the  percentage  of  profits. 

Mr.  Myer.  It  would  probably  take  some  time  to  get  you  the  South 
American  information. 

Mr.  Arhodr.  The  South  American  figures  are  all  published  is 
South  America  by  everybody  else,  not  Armour  &  Co.,  according  to 
law  there. 

Mr,  Heney.  Has  not  Armour  &  Co.  declined  to  furnish  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  figures  for  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Myer.  Yes,  sir;  under  my  advice.  I  told  the  comnussion  tbn 
had  no  power  and  authority  over  any  corporation  not  doing  busing 
nor  organized  in  this  country,  and  that  ended  it. 

Mr.  Hekey.  You  mean  you  have  not  heard  anything  further  from 
it? 

Mr.  Myer.  I  say  that  ended  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  say,  you  mean  by  that  you  have  not  heard  anything 
further  from  it?    They  did  not  tell  you  they  were  satisfied? 
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Mr.  Myer.  This  was  told  them  about  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  did  not  tell  you  they  were  satined ! 

Me.  Myer.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  said 
ihey  were  satisfied. 

Mr,  Heney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  told  you  they  were  not  satis- 
fied, did  they  nott 

Mr,  Myer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Whom  did  you  have  your  talk  with  ? 

Mr.  Myer,  With  the  counsel  of  the  commis.sion  and  I  think  the 
Secretary;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Heney.  With  no  member  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Myer.  The  Secretary  made  the  application  for  the  informa- 
tion, and  I  answered  his  letter. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  any  member  of  the  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Myer.  I  have  an  impression  that  one  of  the  commission  was 
present,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  not  go  and  have  a  talk  with  Gov,  Fort  .in 
Gov,  P'ort's  office,  just  you  and  Gov.  Fort,  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Mi-ER.  My  recollection  is  that  I  had  a  talk  with  the  general 
counsel  and  the  secretary,  and  that  one  of  the  commissioners  was 
present.  I  would  not  be  positive.  I  have  had  so  many  talks  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  reference  to  the  investigation 
that  I  can  not  place  any  particular  talk. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  talking  with  Gov.  Fort? 

Mr.  Myeb,  I  can  not  tell  you  when  Gov.  Fort  and  I  last  talked, 
but  if  you  want  me  to  be  a  witness  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  or,  if  you 
want  to  be  a  witness  I  will  be 'perfectly  willing  to  examine  you. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  cross-examine  me. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  willing  you  should  have  the  same  opportunity. 
Go  on. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  going  on.  Did  you  not  have  a  talk  with  Gov. 
^'ort  in  i-egard  to  the  matter! 

Mr,  Mayer.  In  regard  to  this  information? 

Mr.  Heney.  In  regard  to  furnishing  this  information  in  regard 
to  the  South  American  matter. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  do  ntit  recall  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Hexev.  Do  you  find  that  your  menioiy  is  pretty  good  yet, 
Mr.  Mayer  t 

Mr.  Mavek.  My  memory  is  pretty  good.  Why  do  you  ask  that 
'luestion? 

Mr.  Heney.  Because  1  should  think  you  would  remember  that  con- 
\ersation  with  Gov.  Fort. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  told  you  I  did  not  recall  having  had  any  such  con- 
versation with  him. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
Mr.  Armour.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  asked 
that  the  packers  should  be  heard.  There  had  been  complaints  made 
that  it  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  based  on  an 
ex  parte  statement,  and  that  the  packers  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  The  committee  was,  as  they  always  are,  liberal,  and  they 
wanted  the  facts. 

Mr.  .\rmour  admitted  yesterday  that  part  of  this  capital  included 
in  this  particular  statement  is  being  used  in  the  South  American 
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plunts:  but  the  profits  are  not  included.  And.  if  I  understood  Mr. 
Armour  correctly,  that  was  this  statement.  If  that  is  tlie  case  I 
would  not  consider  this  statement  ns  being  a  true  statement  of 
Arrmmr  tt  Co..  until  the»*  profits,  which  I  understood  were  some 
$10,000,000,  were  included.  You  fan  not  possibly  give  the  rata  or 
l>ercentiige  which  Arnionr  &  Co-  is  making:  and  I  think  that  is  reir 
inijMirtiiiit. 

Tlie  CiiAiiiMAN.  I  think  this.  Senator  Gronna.  is  perfectly  clear: 
that  '\f.  either  the  <  apital  that  went  into  the  South  American  compui; 
ou^lit  to  be  excluded  from  tliis  statement  tjr  else  the  enrnings  ou^ 
to  he  inchided,  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Gkox^a.  That  is  what  I  am  trvinjl  to  say.  Mr.  Chairmaa. 

The  CiiAiRsiAx.  Xm\  I  Impo  f<ir  the  l)enefit  of  the  coinmittee  that 
statement  will  be  made.  Firiit,  if  Mr.  Mayer  insists  on  not  disclnsinf 
the  enrninps  in  S<iuth  .\mericii.  then  wo  ouarht  to  be  pi-ovidod  with 
the  capital  invested  in  South  America,  s;ii  that  we  can  airive  at  the 
earnings  on  the  ca|>it!il  investment  in  the  Ciiited  States. 

Mr,  Matek.  I  iijrree  with  yon,  Mr.  Chairiunn.  In  other  woitla.  i=o 
far  as  wc  can  calculate  it  liei-e  at  this  end — yon  see,  wlien  we  ad- 
journed yesterday  afternoon  it  was  after  5  o'cloclt.  and  if  wc  could 
have  potten  the  information  from  Cliicapo  we  w(mld  havp  lia-.i  it. 

Senator  \orris.  Yon  had  tliat  infoi-matinn  or  you  could  have  had 
it  before  you  prepared  that  statement,  could  you  not? 

Mr,  Mater,  The  question  was  never  raised. 

Senator  Norhis.  Tl  on  say  you  now  agree  with  the  chairman.  As  I 
undei-stood  you  yesterday,  you  sharply  did  not  agi-ee.  Kow.  if  that 
should  be  put  in.  why  was  it  not  put  in? 

Mr,  Matbr.  Senator  Nonis.  this  statement  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  auditor  of  the  company,  and  to  exclude  from  th( 
capital  and  investment  in  South  America  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
second  could  have  been  approved  or  audite<l  by  the  auditor. 

Senator  Norri.'i.  That  may  be.  It  does  include  the  capital  in- 
vested in  South  America  and  does  not  include  the  profits  which  Mr. 
Armour  said  unquestionably  were  about  $10,000,000  for  this  last  veir. 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  You  ought  to  exclude  one  or  include  the  other. 

Mr.  Mater.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  further  information.  This 
inve.stment  was  made  several  years  ago,  along  in  1917  or  1918. 

Senator  Xorris,  Hut  the  profit  was  made  last  year. 

Mr,  Mater.  You  do  not  let  me  answer:  I  want  to  gi^'e  you  this 
explanation.  Prior  to  1917  the  profits  of  the  South  American  com- 
pany were  received  by  the  American  company,  and  this  investment 
appear??  on  their  capital  account.  They  can  not  cut  out  that.  Bnt  in 
order  to  enable  your  committee  to  ascertain  what  per  cent  they  have 
made  on  their  business  on  capital  aolunlly  u.sed  all  that  you  need  do 
is  to  deduct  from  the  capital  account  the  actual  amount  appearing 
on  the  books  as  part  of  that  capital  representing  the  South  Ameri- 
can investment.    We  will  give  you  that  information. 

Senator  Norris.  I  say.  you  had  that  infonnation  in  hand  when  this 
statement  was  prepared,  1  suppose,  to  influence  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mater.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Xorris.  It  was  given  to  us  yesterday ;  we  were  then  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  it  as  being  your  statement.    Now  it  develops 
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that  tliere  is  something  omitted  from  the  statement  of  considerable 

importance. 

r     Mr.  Mayer.  It  does  not  make  a  difference  of  2  or  3  mills. 

Senator  Norris.  It  makes  a  difference,  according  to  Mr.  Armour's 
iOwn  testimony,  of  about  $10,000,000  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  Mr.  Armour's  testimony  of  last  evening. 
■;    The  Chairman.  It  would  make  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent. 
■     Mr.  Mater.  A  difference  of  about  3  mills. 
;     Mr.  Armour.  It  makei^  a  difference  of  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Xokkis.  It  makes  a  difference  of  what  the  profit  was  down 
.thei'e  lawt  year. 

Mr.  Armour.  Sot  necessarily  at  all. 

Senat^ii-  \orris.  That  is  your  idea.  But  I  do  not  think  tbei-e  can 
be  iiny  doubt,  from  your  showing  here — a  statement  of  what  your 
profits  and  oxpeiistvs  arc — that  it  dei'elops  that  some  of  your  money  is 
invested  in  South  America  and  that  last  year  you  made  about 
$10,000,000,  and  that  profit  is  not  included  in  the  statement.  That  is 
all  thei-e  is  to  it. 

The  CiiAiBMA^'.  As  I  recall,  you  showed  an  earning  of  $21,000,000 
last  year,  which  you  divide  by  your  whole  capital  investment,  includ- 
ing South  America,  to  arrive  at  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Mayfr.  It  was  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  $21,000,000.  WeH,  $15,000,000, 
then,  which  yon  divide  by  your  total  capital  investment,  including  the 
South  American  investment,  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  of  profit  on 
your  whole  investment,  but  there  is  $10,000,000  profit  from  the  South 
American  Co.  that  you  ought  to  have  added  to  $15,000,000  and  then 
divided. 

Mr.  Ma^-vir.  Or  reduced  the  capital  investment  by  the  amount  of 
the  South  Aiuericnn  investment? 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  limit  it  to  the  United  States. 
Of  coui-se,  if  you  want  to  show  net  earnings  of  all  of  it  you  would 
include  l)oth. 

Mr,  Mayeh.  That.  Senator  Gore,  as  near  as  we  could  figure  it  out 
overnight,  would  make  about  3  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  investment  in  South 
America  is.  You  said  the  earnings  on  capital  stock  were  $15,000,000; 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  surplus.  But  if  you  have  $107,000,000 
and  the  earnings  were  $10,000,000,  it  looks  to  me  like  it  would  be 
about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mayer.  No;  $173,000,000, 

The  Chairman,  I  thought  it  was  $100,000,000  common  and  $7,000,- 
DOO  preferred. 

Mr.  Mai-er,  You  have  not  figured  the  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  It  depends  on  whether  you  figured  your  earnings 
per  cent  on  capital  stock,  including  surplus^  or  on  the  amount  of 
:;apital  stock.  If  you  are  figuring  it  on  capital  stock,  all  right,  it 
would  be  somewhere  near  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna,  The  assets,  what  Senator  Gore  wants,  are  $123,- 
r405,5.')4.14  and  inehided  there  are  the  matters  which  we  are  discus- 
sing, investment  in  allied  companies  $43,061,671,42, 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  includes  all  the  companies. 
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Senator  Gronna.  That  would  be  the  assets;  that  is  made  on  No- 
vember 2,  1918.  How  much  of  that  $43,061,671.42  has  been  used  in 
South  America?    That  is  the  way  I  would  figure  it. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  will  ^ve  you  those  figures,  Senator. 

The  Chairmax.  Your  statement  is  that,  including  surplus.  $170.- 
000,000? 

Mr.  MaYc:k.  Tlie  net  investment  November  2.  1918 — capital  stm-k 
and  surplus  investments-was  $173,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  $10,000,000  in  South  America  whs  not  s\>mA 
over  that? 

Mr,  Mayer.  It  is  not  included  in  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  divide  the  $7,000,oni> 
by  that  and  add  thiit  to  whatever  pei-  cent  you  did  arrive  at. 

Senator  Norris.  As  far  as  the  South  American  company  \>  am- 
cemed.  wc  all  know  what  the  facts  are.  and  every  man  c^n  draw  his 
own  conclusion. 

Senator  Gork.  I  think  so.  But  so  far  as  compelling  the  (lischi^ire 
of  that 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  What  result  do  you  i-each  here  hr 
figuring  this  out? 

Mr.  Armocr.  We  have  certnin  investment  in  South  America  that 
is  included  in  our  assets.  We  will  lie  very  glad'  to  tell  yon  what  thit 
investment  is  at  it  stands  on  our  bonks.  If  you  deduct  that  invest- 
ment in  South  America  from  our  total  assets,  it  will  show  you  ver>' 
clearly  what  our  percentage  of  profit  is  in  this  country.  We  hive 
excluded  South  America,  as  I  have  told  you  the  reason,  and  wc  are 
perfectly  willing  to  fnmish  you  with  the  investment  that  South 
.\merica  stands  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  you  assigned.  Mr.  Armour,  wa.-*  that 
the  money  has  been  absorbed  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  not  true  in  1916? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  we  were  just  beginning  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman,  Although  you  declared  no  dividend  in  ISlttt 

Mr.  Armour,  I  think  we  did  declare  a  dividend. 

The  Chairma.n,  Was  the  lea&on.  Mr,  Aniiour,  for  change  of  policy 
the  imposition  of  the  high  tax  in  191T? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  the  reason.  We  have  a  sepanU 
company  down  there,  and  they  do  a  separate  business,  and  it  has  not 
any  more  to  do  with  this  country  than  any  other  country  has;  and 
we  are  spending  lots  of  money  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  declared  the  dividend  and  brought  tht 
money  into  this  country,  it  would  be  subject  to  tax? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  naturally  would. 

The  Chairman,  It  would  amount  to  a  great  deal  on  $10.000J)00, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  shoui<l  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney,  Mr.  Armour,  you  went  into  the  South  American  busi- 
ness because,  as  a  business  man.  you  believed  that  the  control  of  tht 
South  American  cattle  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  your  boo- 
ness  in  the  United  States,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  Mr.  Heney :  that  is  not  the  rea.son. 

Mr.  Henky,  It  would  have,  would  it  not? 
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^      Ml-,  Armodh.  It  naturally  would  have  in  normal  times,  but  that 

i^  is  not  the  fundamental  reason  why  we  went  into  the  business  in  South 

America.     Do  you  want  to  know  why? 

Mr,  Heney.  Yes, 

^.,     Mr.  Armodb.  Why,  South  America  is  a  new  country  and  has  lots 

'  of  capital,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  selling  plants  in  England,  and  in 

,  order  to  keep  those  selling  [)Iants  going  it  would  necessarily  have 

''-  to  get  beef  from  South  America,  because  you  could  not  ship  it  from 

here  any  more  and  compete  with  South  America.    We  either  had  to 

get  into  tlie  South  American  business  or  we  would  soon  have  become 

no  factor  in  the  London  market  and  the  European  market,  and  we 

.  had  a  big  outfit  over  there.    That  is  not  the  only  reason,  that  is  one 

■^  reason.    And  then  we  got  into  the  South  American  business  because 

;  we  thought  it  was  a  good  business,  the  same  as  a  man  would  go  into 

^  any  other  business,  he  would  go  into  South  America  because  it  was 

good  business;  he  would  not  go  into  it  if  he  did  not  think  it  was 

good  business;  and  we  went  into  it,  fundamentally,  because  South 

■  America  is  a  new  country,  and  we  think  it  will  be  good  business.    It 
is  the  same  as  America  was  25  years  ago. 

■  Mr.  Henet.  When  did  you  go  into  South  America — 1910  or  1911? 
Mr.  Armouh.  Yes ;  our  own  house  was  operated  there  the  first  year 

-■'  after  the  war  in  Europe. 

'       Mr.  Henet.  But  you  and  Morris  were  in  there  in  1910  and  1911? 

-  Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  we  were  there  along  there. 

Mr.  Heney.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1910  and  1911,  did  you 
'  not  consider  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
J  as  compared  with  the  population,  taking  it  in  ratio  with  30  years 
ago? 

Mr,  Armodb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexey.  And  did  you  not  think  that,  therefore,  the  United 
States  could  consume  all  the  cattle  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  being  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  So  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  export  trade  from 
the  United  States,  was  there,  to  England? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  you  say  "  no  ■  necessity."  You  may  use  that 
word  if  yon  desire  to  use  it.  There  could  not  be  any  exported  be- 
cause the  price  prohibited  it ;  it  was  not  possible  to  export  any  beef 

-  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hkney.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 

States,  with  that  changed  relation  between  population  and  cattle  in 

the  country,  was  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 

:  States  that  no  cattle  should  be  exported,  but  should  be  kept  here 

for  home  consumption? 

Mr.  Armour.  Most  decidedly.  The  price  of  cattle  shows  that,  for 
they  have  gone  up  suddenly. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  were  exporting  cattle  to  England  in  competition 
with  the  cheaper  cattle  that  were  being  shipped  there  by  Nelson  ft 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  England? 

Mr,  Armour.  When? 

Mr.  Henet,  From  South  America,  before  you  went  down  to  South 
America,  in  1910? 

Mr.  Armour.  You  mean  exporting  cattle  from  here? 
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Mr.  Heket.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  To  England  i 

Mr.  Heset.  Carcasses? 

Mr.  Armocb,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Hbsey.  How  did  you  get  your  distribution  system  orertiuit; 
what  was  it  for — before  you  went  into  South  America?  ■ 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  our  distribution  system  was  originally  fra 
America,  and  then  our  figures  down  there  fell  down  very  much,  u 
then  we  had  some  business  from  8outh  America,  and  we  had 
large  distribution  that  was  left  over.  When  I  say  that  I  met 
markets  in  Smithtield  and  the  different  ways  that  business  is  done 
in  England. 

Mr.  Henet.  When  did  you  start  this  business  in  England? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  do  not  know — many  years  ago. 

Mr,  Heney.  Not  over  15 — it  was  refrigerated  meat,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Aruodr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Dressed  ment? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  the  year,  Mr.  Henejr,  but  many  yeiR 

Mr.  Henet.  And,  is  it  a  fact,  tiiat  the  competition  from  Sooti 
America  became  so  sever©  against  you  that  you  had  to  go  into  T 
America  in  order  to  hold  your  English  trade;  is  that  what  yon  mctBt 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  you  can  put  it  that  way;  yes,  Mr.  Heney — th< 
is  one  way  of  putting  it,  and  I  giiess  that  is  as  good  as  any  otiur  w^. 
The  trade  in  England  and  over  in  Europe  gradually  took  all  their 
meat  from  South  America,  and  America  gradually  fell  back  and  ^ 
not  ship  any  beef  over  there,  because  beef  was  cheaper  in  Soutk 
America. 

Mr,  Heney.  Has  meat  been  selling  since  1910  up  to  the  time  d 
the  war  in  England  cheaper  or  deai-er  than  in  the  United  Statcs-l 
mean  beef? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say.  It  would  depeal 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  meat,  whether  it  came  from  the  United  wtH 
or  canie  from — I  would  say,  perhaps,  there  was  not  very  much  ^• 
ference. 

Mr,  Heney.  Were  you  not  selling  dressed  meat  there  at  about  ^ 
cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  When? 

Mr.  Heney,  From  1910  to  1918? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  think  so — ^I  would  not 
think  so.  But  you  do  not  have  to  ask  me  that.  You  can  get  tb» 
records  without  asking  me.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  them  ts 
you,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  you  do  not  know,  of  course,  you  can  not  give  then 

Mr.  Armour,  "too  do  not  have  to  ask  me,  because  ihey  are  cjoiti 
available  without  getting  them  from  me,  because  I  can  not  pn 
them. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  you  can  not,  it  is  all  right,  but  if  you  could  it  wmU 
lead  to  something  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  care  what  it  would  lead  to,  Mr,  Heney— i 
factj  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is — ^this  is  whit  I  «■ 
driving  at — is  it  not  a  fact  that  instead  of  your  being  in  business  ii 
South  America,  that  South  American  business  was  controlled  toi 
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built  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  b;  English  concerns,  and  would 
not  they  be  shipping  meat  into  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
you  five  big  packers,  and  would  not  meat  be  selling  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  to-dtn?  than  it  is? 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr,  Henev,  of  course,  there  is  not  any  meat  that 
could  be  shipped  in  from  South  America  by  anybody  since  we  went 
into  the  war. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  war  period ;  I  am  talking  of  a 
normal  period. 

Mr.  Armour.  No ;  Mr.  Heney,  Armour  &  Co.  are  the  same  as  yon 
or  anybody  else  would  be  if  you  were  interested  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade.  We  would  ship  our  beef  wherever  we  could  get  the  best 
price  for  it.  If  we  could  make  more  money  by  shipping  our  beef  to 
America,  that  is  where  our  beef  would  go,  and  it  would  not  go  to 
England.    Do  I  answer  your  question! 

Mr.  Henet.  Let  us  see  about  that.  Your  largest  business  is  in 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexet.  Apparently 

Mr.  Abmouh  (interposing).  That  would  not  hurt  our  business  in 
the  United  States;  it  might  hurt  the  live-stock  dealers,  but  it  would 
not  hurt  our  business  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heney.  Your  largest  business  is  in  the  United  States,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  say  that  the  price  you  can  get  for  meat  depends 
on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armodh.  I  do. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  then,  if  you  ship  your  meat  from  South  AmericA 
it  would  cost  you  less  than  the  meat  here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armour.  Sure. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  could  sell  it  for  less  money  than  you  could  afford 
to  sell  United  States  meat  for,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexei".  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Armour,  Most  decidedly, 

Mr,  Henet.  You  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Armour,  Most  absolutely.    Why  not? 

Mr.  Heney.  Against  yourself? 

Mr.  Armour.  Most  decidedly.  Why  not?  Can  you  tell  me  why 
not? 

Mr.  Hesey.  I  can  tell  you  why  not;  certainly. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  tell  me;  I  would  like  to  mow. 

Mr.  Hkney.  It  would  be  like  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
throwing  it  out  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no;  it  would  not.  You  are  entirely  wrong,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  Why  not,  now? 

Mr.  Armour.  Wliy,  because  any  great  quantity  of  beef  coming 
from  South  America,  if  the  prices  are  lower  in  South  America,  is 
going  to  affect  the  price  of  live  cattle  here.  You  can  not  get  around 
that.  T  do  not  say  it  would  affect  it  the  first  day  or  the  second  day 
or  the  first  week  or  the  second  week.    But  you  can  not  get  around 
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that — ^the  price  of  cattle  is  based  on  the  price  you  can  sell  your  beef 
for — not  us,  but  anybody. 

Mr.  Henbt.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  we  bring,  say,  10,000  cattle  in  fi-om  South  Ainei- 
ica,  and  we  can  sell  them  for  a  half  cent  a  pound  or  a  cent  a  pound 
cheaper  than  we  can  sell  our  own  beef,  that  is  not  going  to  affect  te 
one  bit.  It  may  affect  us  the  day  it  comes  in,  but  we  will  have  to 
replace  our  beef  and  come  in  competition  with  South  America  as 
near  as  we  can  on  the  basis  of  Soutli  America.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear? 

Mr.  Hehet.  I  think  you  do. 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  a  bit,  Mr.  Heney,    You  are  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Henef.  Let  us  see  about  it,  now. 

Mr.  Armour.  All  right;  go  on. 

Mr.  Hekey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  had  some  shiploads  of 
beef  from  South  America  come  into  New  York  since  you  nave  been 
in  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes;  before  the  war;  yes.  1  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  since  the  war.  Before  the  war,  1  think,  yes;  but  it  is 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Heke)'.  When  thnt  came  in,  did  not  the  price  of  l>«ef  drop 
in  Chicago  50  cents  a  hundred! 

Mr,  Abmour.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  so.  But.  of  course,  you  must  not. 
.Mr.  Heney- — if  you  will  allow  me  to  siiy  so — let  me  say  ^iomething — 
you  must  know,  Mr,  Heney,  thut  the  beef  that  comes  from  South 
America  here  is  all  frozen  beef.  You  can  not  get  as  much  for  frozen 
beef— South  American  beef — that  comes  into  tliis  market— you  can 
not  say;  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  next  year^ — but  it  does  not 
to-day  command  as  good  a  price  as  our  beef  does. 

Mr.  Henky.  No;  but  it  helps  to  break  the  market  in  Chicago,  docs 
it  not? 

Mr.  Abmocb.  Yes;  it  would  ultimately. 

Mr,  Hknev.  So  that  you  buy  cattle  cheaper? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  would  ultimately,  if  there  was  enough  Sooth 
.\merican  beef  came  in. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Has  it  not  happened  that  a  shipload  of  beef  came  in 
and  broke  the  market  and  then  went  right  on  out  and  was  never 
unloaded  in  New  York  and  never  was  intended  to  be  unloaded  in 
New  York,  but  intended  to  go  over  to  England ) 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  not  true;  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Henet.  Has  there  ever  been  a  ship  come  here  to  New  York 
with  meat  from  South  America  and  did  not  unload  but  went  on  over 
to  England — I  mean  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Armodb.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was,  but  it  might  have  been 
so — it  might  have  been  so, 

Mr.  Hekeit.  Has  there  ever  been  a  shipload  come  into  New  YoA 
that  was  not  advertised  throughout  the  country  and  did  not  affect 
the  price  of  meat  in  Chicago  on  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Armour.  No — I  would  think  that  is  ridiculous;  that  is  ridicu- 
lous. You  do  not  think  it  is.  but  it  is.  That  is  too  small  to  evra 
talk  about. 

Mr.  He?.-ky.  It  may  bo  r^mall  to  the  big  pucker  with  $20,000,000 
profit,  but  those  cattle  producers  who  lose  50  cents  a  hundred  on  ■ 
trainloftd  of  cattle  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is  too  small. 
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.  Mr,  Ahmour,  No,  Mr.  Heney — I  do  not  to  my  knowledge  know  that 
has  ever  happened,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  happen.  You  may 
not  agree  witli  me,  but  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  a  very  smart 
thing  to  do.  These  things  that  happen  just  from  day  to  day — that  is 
not  the  big  way  that  the  packers  make  their  money,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  that  any  big  concern  does  business  either,  because  we  do  not 
make  our  money  just  from  the  drop  in  one  week  or  one  day.  We 
try  to  make  our  money  on  a  broad  principle.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
agree  with  me,  but  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hexky.  I  agree  with  you  in  some  respects.  I  have  not  any 
doubt  but  what  your  principle  is  volume,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  make  your  money  on,  and  on  volume  you  are  willing  to  take 
a  less  percentage,  but  you  are  also  getting  less  economy,  and  you  can 
make  a  lot  of  losses  that  the  little  fellow  docs  not  make,  and  still  get 
by,  on  account  of  your  volume,  and  that  is  why  he  makes  more  money 
than  you  do,  so  far  as  percentage  of  profit  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  guess  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hkney.  And  that  is  an  economic  loss  to  the  country  which  the 
consumer  is  paying. 

Mr.  AiiMouR.  Of  course  that  may  be  true.  But,  of  course,  you  have 
got  to  take  your  whole  business  as  an  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Heney.  We  ' 
do  our  business  as  well  as  we  know  how.  I  think  we  are  just  nat- 
urally trying  to  be  human  beings,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  leaks  and  probably  a  lot  of  ways  that  we  could  do  our  business 
better  than  we  do.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  have  always  thought 
ous  business  was  done  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  I  think  you  have  demonstrated  you  are  a  better 
business  man  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all- 
Mr.  Hexev.  Although  I  have  not  been  in  business — I  mean  by 
results. 

Mr,  Armour.  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr,  Henev,  Mr.  Armour,  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  we  have  here  in  capital  assets  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
etc..  $70,000,000,  Are  those  put  in  there  at  their  cost  price  to  Armour 
&  Co.  or  have  thev  been  appraised  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  there  has  only  been  one  appraisement  made. 

Mr.  Heney.  AVheu  was  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  was  made  when  we  put  our  bond  issue  out,  and 
that  was  in 

Mr.  ITeney,  1913? 

Mr.  Armour.  l*erhaps  somebody  knows;  perhaps  you  know  when 
our  bond  issue  was  put  out.  I  guess  it  was  1913.  The  people  who  fur- 
nished us  the  money  wanted  to  know  what  our  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  everything  was  worth,  and  that  was  1918  when  prices  were 
low,  and  they  wore  appraised  by  an  appraisal  company  at  that  time, 
and  those  were  the  figures  that  we  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Heney.  Who  was  the  appraisal  company?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes:  the  appraisal  company  of  Milwaukee.  Per- 
haps you  know  what  the  name  of  that  is,  I  do  not;  but  I  know  they 
are  located  in  Milwaukee, 

Mr,  Hbney.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  AfiHouB.  Perhaps  some  of  your  men  know  there;  it  ia  a  Ifil- 
waukee  appraisal  company. 

Mr.  Hemey.  That  was  appraisal  of  their  value  at  that  time,  18131 

Mr.  Armour.  It  was  on  that  date;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  So  that  that  $70,000,000  for  land,  buildings,  and  nu- 
chinery  itself  contains  some  inherent  increment,  does  it  not ;  that  is  to 
increased  value  of  the  land  was  considerable,  was  it  not,  over  what  it 
cost  the  company  t 

Mr.  AssiOTTR.  From  1913  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Over  what  it  cost  the  company  originally  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  the  difference  there  of  between 
what  we  bought  the  land  for  20  years  ago;  is  that  what  you  meant 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  The  difference  between  what  we  bou^t  the  land  for 
20  years  ago  and  that  was  put  up  as  a  value  in  1913,  ue  same  aa  tbey 
do  in  every  other  large  concern. 

Mr.  Heket.  Do  you  know  what  difference  that  made  in  there  [indi- 
cating] } 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr,  Henet.  You  writeoff  the  abbreviation? 

Mr,  Armour,  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  write  that  off  on  the  appraised  value  or  on  the 
ori^nal  cost  value  of  the  machinery  and  buUdingst 

Mr,  Armour.  We  write  that  off  on  those  values. 

Mr.  Heney.  On  these  appraised  values  made  in  19131. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  basis  of  our  books.  We  do  not 
know  any  other  figures  now  except  those  figures  that  the  appraiskl 
company  gave  us  in  1913,  when  we  put  our  bond  issue  out. 

Mr.  Heney,  You  have  an  inventory  of  current  assets — ^prodncts, 
material,  and  supplies,  $150,000,000! 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  includes  pork  products,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Heney.  That  would  be  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  hold  any  beef  products  to  amount  to  ai^- 
thing '( 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr,  Heney.  Well,  those  pork  products  were  pretty  high  at  the 
time  that  this  inventory  was  made,  were  thoy  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  took  them  at  the  then  market  prices,  did  you  not, 
in  the  inventory? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  fooit  them  nt  a  price  that  was  given  us,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Henkv,  Given  you  for  what? 

Mr.  AiiMOUH,  For  iiivi'iitory  purposes — given  all  the  packers. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  do  you  remember  what  that  price  was  on  the 
pork  products  or  on  bncon  and  hum? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hemey.  AVoII.  it  wns  considerably  higher  than  what  the  bacon 
■nd  ham  had  cost  you,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Armour.  I  would  riot  think  so:  no,  I  would  not  think  so,  be- 
oause  the  price  of  hogs  had  been  high;  it  had  been  practically  the 
&ame  level  right  along. 

Mr.  HENEf.  Right  along  since  when?    This  was  from  NoTembert 

Mr.  Abhoub.  I  would  not  think  they  were  very  much  higher;  in 
fact,  I  do  not  think  ouf  inTentory  showed  very  much  of  any  profit^ 
if  any. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  carry  your  pork  products  so  that  you  can. 
show  whether  there  is  a  profit  on  the  inventoried  amount,  do  you! 
As  a  matter  of  fnct,  you  do  not  put  your  costs  on  your  pork  prducts; 
you  carry  them  at  the  current  market  prices! 

Mr.  Armodr.  At  the  current  market  prices ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  you  have  no  way  of  telling  whether  on  the 
pork  products  it  has  increased  or  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Heney.  How! 

Mr.  Armour.  We  are  given  the  price  here  by  the  Federal  Trade 
people  for  the  Food  Administration — does  the  Food  Adminstrntor 
use  the  Federal  Trade  people! 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  think  they  do. 

Senator  Norbis.  The  Food  Administration! 

Mr.  Armour.  Does  the  Food  Admintration  use  the  Federal  Trade 
examiners!  I  do  not  know.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion gave  us  our  prices;  they  gave  all  the  packers  prices;  they  gave 
them  all  the  same  prices,  I  understand,  for  their  inventory,  so  that 
evervbody  ivould  be  on  the  same  basis;  and  that  $150,000,000  is  ar- 
.rivetl  at  By  the  prices  that  the  Food  Administration  has  given  us, 

Mr.  Hekey.  That  price,  if  it  was  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  that 
HCtunlly  cost  you  on  $250,000,000  would  show  a  profit;  it  might  be 
$5,000,000  or  '$6,000,000  profit,  might  it  not,  on  the  $150,000,000 ;  a 
30  pound  would  make  that! 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course.  Mr.  Heney,  I  do  not  know  just  what  you 
lire  trying  to  arrive  at,  but  the  prices  the  Food  Administration  gave 
us  !ire  the  market  prices  or  are  so  much-  less  than  the  market  prices; 
Ihat  is,  what  they  gave  us. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this,  Mr.  Armour: 
In  this  $150,380,000.  covering  inventories  of  products,  material,  and 
supplies,  there  may  be  a  hidden  profit!  I  do  not  mean  that  you  at- 
tompte<!  to  hide  it,  but  that  as  a  result  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Food  Administration,  or  whoever  it  was,  there  may  be  a  hidden 
profit  of  froi.i  $.>.000.000  to  $10,000,000  or  even  $15,000,000? 

Mr,  .ViiMiiuR.  No,  Mr.  Honey,  there  could  not  be.  The  only  way 
ibcre  could  lio  a  hidden  profit  there  is  if  the  market  advances  very 
nipidly  for  some  i-oason  or  other — if  there  was  a  great  advance  in  the 
niarltet- — it  would  not  be  n  hidden  profit;  it  would  be  a  profit  that 
would  hnve  ncciirreil  between  the  time  that  you  took  the  inventory 
and  the  time  these  prices  went  up.  But  it  could  not  he  called  a  hidden 
profit  in  any  way.  in  the  remotest  degree  of  a  man's  imagination. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  say  that  the  Food  Administration  gave  yon  a 
priic  los~s  than  the  market  price! 

Mr.  Armour.  They  gave  us,  as  I  understand  it,  a  price,  I  think  it 
is  T-")  cents  a  hundi'ed  less  for  expenses  of  marketing  the  stuff,  but 
that  is  sooner  or  later 
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Mr.  Henev  (interposing).  That  price,  to  the  extent  it  was  less 
than  the  market  price,  would  lessen  your  profits  just  that  much, 
would  it  not,  on  the  figures  shown  by  the  booltst 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  Mr.  Heney,  it  would  not;  because  when  you 
come  to  sell  those  goods  that  you  have  on  hand  there  is  an  expense; 
it  has  got  to  come.  It  is  there,  you  can  not  get  away  from  tlut  ex- 
pense. That  expense  is  going  to  be  with  you  when  you  market  tin, 
goods. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  true  of  any  business,  is  it  noti 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  true,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
it,  thut  any  man  who  closes  his  books  in  any  bu^ness  figures  that  ex- 
pense; if  he  does  not,  he  is  foolish, 

Mr.  Heney.  Exactly ;  a,nd  when  you  say  figuring  the 

Mr.  Mayer  (interposing).  You  asked  me  a  question,  and  you  said 
I  might  ask  you  one.    May  I? 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mayer.  This  is  merely  to  get  the  committee,  as  well  as  your- 
self, right  or  get  me  wrong. 

You  say  that  current  assets — material,  products,  and  supplies — are 
$150,000,000  on  tliis  account? 

Mr,  Heket.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mater.  And  you  say  that  there  might  be  $5,000,000  or 
$10,000,000,  or  $lo,000,000  hidden  profit  in  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  Tliere  fould  be,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mater.  In  other  words,  if  that  is  so,  that  you  have  $5,000,000 
or  $10,000,000  or  $15.000.000— suppose  there  is  $10,000,000  hidden 
pi-ofits  in  that;  then  that  $1.50,000  ought  to  be  $140,000,000,  if  that  k. 
the  leal  figure. 

Mr.  Henet.  Oh,  no;  I  think  it  would  be  $160,000,000. 

Mr.  Mater,  Oh,  no;  then  it  is  taken  for  less? 

Mr.  Heney.  Oh,  no ;  he  says  it  is  taken  for  less ;  he  says  it  is  taken 
at  the  available  market  price.  If  put  at  the  market  price  it  wotild 
be  above  this;  it  might  be  $5,000,000  or  $10,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Mater.  Your  opinion  is  that  $150,000,000  ought  to  be 
$160,000,000? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  be;  I  say  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  could  be  $150,000,000  if  it  is  inventoried  at  less  than 
it  is  worth? 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly;  and  Mr.  Armour  says  it  is  inventoried  at 
less  than  the  market  price.  The  question  is  how  much  less  than  the 
market  price. 

Afr.  Armour.  Mr.  Heney,  when  I  say  it  is  inventoried  at  less  than 
the  market  price,  I  mean  the  expenses  of  marketing  is  naturally 
taken  off.  That  is  thp  same  as  anybody  does,  and  what  I  understand 
you  are  trvinjj  to  do — if  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  so — thtit  your  in- 
tention Ir  perhaps  there  are  some  hidden  earnings  in  tliat 
$1.=50,000.000? 

Mr.  Henet.  No.  My  point  is  that  this  method  of  arriving  at  it 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  true  profit  of  Armour  &  Co.  for  Uut 
year. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  does,  Mr.  Heney;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  My  contention 

Mr.  Absiour  (interposing).  In  my  opinion. 
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Mr.  Henet.  My  contention  is  it  may  not,  and  the  only  way  that  the 
committee  can  know  is  to  know  what  was  fixed  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  how  nearly  that  accorded  with  the  market  prices. 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Heney,  may  I  make  a  suggestion^ 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  there. 
Of  course,  I  know  what  you  would  like  to  bring  forth,  that  there  is  a 
hidden  profit  there,  and  for  that  reason  those  figures  do  not  amount 
to  anything.    I  do  not  suppose  you  will  take  my  word  for  it, 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  Mr.  Armour,  I  am  not  contending 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  but 
there  is  not  any  hidden  profit ;  but  you  do  not  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it.  You  call  the  Food  Administration  in  here  and  ask  them. 
They  will  tell  you.  You  see  what  I  mean.  I  am  telling  you  as  well 
as  I  am  able  to. 

Mr.  Henet.  Let  nie  define  my  position.  You  speak  about  taking 
}'oiir  word  for  it.  I  do  not  think  you  know,  Mr.  Armour,  the  de- 
tails of  these  matters  at  all.  You  accept  the  figures  that  are  given 
to  you  by  other  people  who  have  worked  it  and  who  have  your  con- 
fidence and  are  employed  by  you  for  the  purpose.  That  does  not 
reflect  upon  your  credibility  as  a  witness. 

Mr,  Armour.  Mr.  Heney,  I  do  not  know,  naturally,  all  the  figures. 
But  T  do  know  the  general  principles  of  Armour  &  Co,  That  is  my 
business,  to  know  the  general  principles  of  Armour  &  Co.  I  know 
that  when  we  come  to  sell  those  hogs  that  we  will  perhaps  net  that 
much  for  them,  if  the  market  does  not  change  either  way.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear^ 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  sir;  you  do  make  yourself  clear. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  we  will  net  that  much  for  them,  and  that  is 
all.  If  the  market  goes  up  we  will  get  more  than  that ;  if  the  market 
goes  down  we  will  get  less  than  that  figure.  But  I  tell  you,  with 
all  sini  erity,  that  those  prices  that  are  used  to  arrive  at  $150,000,000 
are  based  on  the  market,  allowing  for,  as  I  understand  it,  marketing 
expenses  that  are  there.  They  are  just  as  much  there  next  week  as 
they  are  to-day,  because  when  those  goods  are  sold  to-day  they  have 
got  to  carry  those  figures. 

The  only  reason  that  the  Food  Administration  are  giving  us  the 
prices  is  because  they  want  to  have  all  the  packers  on  the  same 
basis.  Our  figures  will  show  on  the  same  basis.  There  would  he  a 
great  deal  more  reason,  you  know  Mr.  Heney,  if  we  gave  those  fig- 
ures— if  Armour  &  Co.  gave  those  figures — to  our  men,  there  might 
be  some  reason  in  it.  You  might  say,  "Quite  right,  why,  Mr. 
Armour,  there  may  be  two  million  or  three  million  dollars  in  there." 
.  But.  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  you  to  say  that,  as  the  Food 
Administrati(m  has  given  us  those  figures.  They  said  to  Mr.  Ar- 
mour: "Mr.  Armour,  these  are  the  figures  that  you  can  figure  your 
inventory  at."  There  is  not  any  reason  in  the  world  why  you  would 
be  interested  in  se;  uring  thoFe  figures  any  other  way  except  the  mar- 
ket !is  you  knew  it. 

Mr,  Heney.  That  would  depend  altogether  on  my  viewpoint.  If 
I  saw  the  man  who  was  giving  it  and  if  Mr.  Dana  Durand  is  the 
man  who  gave  it,  as  I  gather  his  viewpoints  from  certain  do::uments 
I  have  read,  I  would  not  trust  his  viewpoint  as  quickly  as  I  would 
yours.  Mr.  Armour. 
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Mr.  Armodb.  Of  course,  Mr.  Honey,  you  have  got  to  trust  some- 
body. And  if  the  Food  Administration  are  there  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain function,  I  have  got  to  accept  that  function. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  not  questioning  that  at  all;  I  am  only  trying 
to  get  at  the  question. 

Mr.  Armouh.  And  I  have  given  the  fibres  to  you. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  not  criticizing  you  for  doing  it;  I  am  only  try- 
ing to  bring  out  before  the  committee  the  possioility  that  this  may 
not  reflect  accurately — I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  any  fault  of  yours. 
Mr.  Armour — but  the  method  adopted  may  not  reflect  accurately 
what  is  the  true  condition  of  that.  The  difference  of  viewpoint  of  » 
cent  a  pound  there  on  pork  products  could  make  a  difference  of  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000?     That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Abmodk.  Mr.  Heney,  it  certainly  could. 

Mr,  HE^■Er.  Well,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  AmiotTB.  But  that  does  not  exist.  Assuming  that  anything 
could  happen — I  may  apree  with  yon  on  that — almost,  anything  can 
happen  nowadays,  but  that  does  not  happen  to  have  happened  in 
this  CBFe,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  want  to  take  up  another  question  with  you  akm^ 
those  lines  on  business  matters.  In  estimating  the  profits  of  a  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  a  year  you  estimate  your  profits  upon  your  capital 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Abmour.  Yes,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not.  in  figuring  your  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  your  books,  say:  "Now,  I  have  borrowed  $1,000,000  daring 
the  year,  and,  therefore,  my  capital  was  $1,000,000  more  than  the 
hooks  showed."  If  you  borrowed  it  from  time  to  time,  do  you,  in 
ordinary  bookkeeping,  do  that! 

Mr.  Armour.  You  mean  add  it  to  the  capital ! 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abmoitr.  No;  but  you  do  not  borrow  the  money  unless  yot 
can  make  money  out  of  the  borrowed  money  t 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  add  it  to  your  capital  on  your  books  it 
the  end  of  the  year  in  that  business! 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  you  do  not  borrow  money  unless  yon 
expect  to  make  money  out  of  it! 

Mr.  Abmodr.  Naturally :  of  course  you  do  not  add  anything  to  tbe 
capital  you  do  not  own.  Your  capital  is  something  you  own.  Of 
course,  if  you  go  out  and  borrow  somethinc,  you  do  not  own  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  taking  the  ordinary  business,  I  want  to  sho* 
what  the  business  methods  of  the  Food  Administration  means  b 
respect  of  limiting  vour  profits.  Suppose,  in  an  ordinary  business 
your  capital  is  $10,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  vou  fienre 
your  profits  that  vou  have  made  and  arrive  at  the  figure  of  ^,000.000 
net  profits.  You'  figure  that  $2,000,000  as  made  upon  the  $10,000,000. 
do  you  not! 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes;  if  vou  confine  vourself  to  the  $10,000,000. 
but 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  borrow  monev  in  the 
conduct  of  your  business  from  month  to  month  that  when  you  come 
to  determine  how  much  you  have  made  that  von  have  iriade  thit 
money  on  your  capital  and  put  it  on  your  boolts,  and  you  figure  ifl 
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the  borrowed  money  that  jou  borrowed  from  time  to  time  and 
turn  over? 

Mr,  Armodb.  No,  Mr.  Heney.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  figure, 
for  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at, 

Mr.  Heney.  Sure;  I  told  you  m  advance.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Armour.  Thank  you.  But  you  can  not  expect,  Mr.  Heney, 
that  anybody  is  going  out  to  borrow  money  when  they  have  got 
enough  of  their  own  money,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to 
hiue  tliern  do  a  large  business  in  case  of  war  or  anything  like  that — 
that  they  are  going  to  borrow  unless  they  can  get  some  assurance  of 
making  a  profit  on  the  borrowed  money.  That  is  what  you  are 
driving  at,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Armour,  if  there  had  been  no  war,  but  if  there 
had  been  for  some  other  reason  the  same  opportunity  to  increase  your 
business  that  the  war  gave  you,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
would  not  have  done  it  with  the  same  prospect  of  profit  that  you  had 
at  the  time  you  did  this? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  Mr.  Heney ;  and  we  would  have  probably  made 
]ust  the  same  profit,  too. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  would  have  done  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  And  we  would  have  just  the  same  profit. 

Mr,  Heney.  You  figured  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  you  had  made 
your  profit  on  borrowed  money? 

Mr,  Armour.  Mr.  Heney,  there  is  not  any  difference  in  the  figures 
of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  figures  by  Armour  &  Co.  or 
anybody  else,  whether  the  Food  Administration  exists  or  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Heney.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  that.  Under 
Mr.  Hoover's  regulations,  or  the  Food  Administration's  regulations, 
yon  were  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  earn  only  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  Mr.  Heney, 

Mr.  Heney.  ITpon  a  certain  class  of  commodities? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Take  meat  commodities;  things  that  had  nothing  else 
but  meat  in  them,  9  per  cent  on  what? 

Mr.  Armour.  On  the  money  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr,  Heney.  On  the  money  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, 

Mr.  Armour.  On  the  money  invested  in  that  particular  business. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  other  words,  they  let  you  earn,  did  they  not,  9 
per  cent  on  capital,  surplus,  and  all  money  borrowed  temporarily 
for  use  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  and  quite  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  if  you  borrowed  $1,000,000  and  turned  it 
over  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  and  repaid  it,  and  then  borrowed  an- 
other $1,000,000  and  turned  it  over  at  the  end  of  another  two  weeks 
and  paid  it,  you  could  earn  9  per  cent  on  each  of  those  borrowed 
sums  of  money  during  the  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  M.\YEn,  Five  per  tent  a  year. 

Mr.  Armour.  On  the  average  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
business.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  had  it  one 
week  or  three  weeks,  but  that  is  not  what  it  was.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Food  Administration  gave  the  packers  9  per  cent  on  the  aver- 
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age  amount  of  capital  invested  for  conducting  a  certain  business.  I 
contend  that  is  no  different  than  it  was  before  the  war  or  it  will  be 
after  the  war,  or  it  will  be  for  anybody  else  that  is  in  business,  be- 
cause a  man  does  not  go  out  and  borrow  money  and  take  the 
chances  and  risks  that  go  with  borrowing  money  unless  he  expects  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  money  borrowed.  If  you  do  not  give  him  that 
profit,  or  if  he  does  not  make  that  profit,  he  natiirally  does  not  fp 
out  and  borrow  the  money.  So  that  the  Food  Administration  was 
not  giving  the  packers  any  more  nor  any  less  than  they  always  have 
and  always  will  have,  because  that  is  a  fundamental  business  prin- 
ciple. If  you  have  $100,000,  Mr.  Heney,  and  you  can  do  a  business 
for  $100,000  and  you  see  by  going  out  and  borrowing  $100,000  yon 
can  perhaps  double  that  business  and  make  more  money — not  simply 
going  to  borrow  $100,000  and  earn  the  rate  you  pay  the  bank  and 
nothing  more,  because  on  that  basis  you  will  not  go  and  borrow  the 
money. 

Ml'.  Heney.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  that  is  what  you  mean?  Perhaps  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Hkkey.  That  is  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Armour,  and  if  a  corpora- 
tion has  $100,000  capital^  and  during  the  course  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  increase  its  business,  it  borrows  $300,000  and  uses  it  and  makes  9 
per  cent  on  it,  as  well  as  on  its  $100,000  of  capital,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  reports  to  its  stockholders:  "We  have  had  a  fine  year;  vre 
have  made  40  per  cent  upon  our  capital  of  $100,000."  Does  it  not 
make  that  report? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  guess  so, 

Mr,  Hknev.  Then  is  it  not  misleading  for  Mr,  Hoover  or  the  Food 
Administration  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  packers  were  limited 
to  0  per  cent,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  make  40  i>er  cent,  if 
they  oorrow  money? 

Mr.  Armour.  A  packer  can'not  make  40  per  cent,  because  you  can 
not  go  out — you  can  not  expect — I  do  not  know  just  how  that  figures 
out,  but  the  packers  are  no  different  from  you,  and  you  are  no  diSrent 
from  the  packers.  You  will  not  go  out  and  borrow  money  unless  von 
can  make  money  on  it.  The  Food  Administration  and  the  pac£en 
are  no  different  from  the  ordinary  man  who  walks  along  the  street  in 
that  regard, 

Mr.  Heney.'I  nm  only  getting  at  what  your  limitation  was,  Mr- 
Armour.  As  n  matter  o^  fact,  did  not  the  Food  Administration  allow 
you  to  deduct  as  expenses  all  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  over  and 
above  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  did,  sir;  and  should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Hexey.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  permitted  tfl 
earn  13  per  cent  instead  of— ^ — ■ 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).     No. 

Mr.  Heney.  Nine  i)cr  cent. 

Mr.  AuMorr.  No :  we  made  4  per  cent  on  the  borrowed  money. 

Mr,  IIk.xev.  Four  per  cent  on  the  borrowed  money  and  !>  jMjr  cent 
on  your  surplus  capital  ? 

Mr.  .\rmour.  Yes. 

5fr.  Heney.  Four  per  cent  on  all  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  Armour.  Vcs,  feir. 
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Mr.  Hkney.  And  your  borrowed  money  under  the  conditions  might 
be  more  than  your  total  ca[)ital  and  surplus? 

IVIr,  AitMouR.  If  the  requirements  were  there,  it  might ;  yes. 

Mr,  Heney,  And  ou  class  A  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  allowing 
you  to  earn  13. per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  figured  it  up.  But, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  it  did  work  out  there  was  not  a 
packer  that  made  as  much  money  as  the  Food  Administration  allowed 
them  to  make ;  that  is  the  way  it  has  worlced  out. 

Mr.  Hekev.  They  did  during  the  first  six  months,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Akmodr.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Armour.  1  do  not  know ;  but,  of  course,  you  know,  no  banker 
figures  on  six  months'  business.  We  have  got  to  make  the  year's 
business;  that  is,  to  average..  Any  business  has  got  to  take  a  year's 
averages. 

Mr.  Heney.  Your  statement  that  you  have  not  made  as  much  money 
is  based  upon  these  financial  statements,  of  course? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Although  we  have  not  them  complete  yet. 

Mr.  Armour.  You  can  get  those,  Mr.  Heney,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Cfiairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION,  JANUARY   SB,    1919. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 

recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  J.  OQDEN  ABHOITIU-Cotitinaed. 

Jlr.  Heney.  Mr.  Armour,  is  it  your  view  that  the  refrigerator  car 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  dressed-beef 
industry  as  it  is  now  conducted  by  the  large  packers? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  not  say,  Mr.  Heney,  that  it  was  the  most 
important;  but  it  is  an  important  factor, 

Mr.  Heney,  And  it  was  the  one  that  started  the  dressed-beef  busi- 
ness originally? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  the  dress?d-beef  business  could  have 
been  developed  to  the  point  it  is  now  without  the  refrigerator  car. 

Mr,  Henev.  In  this  report  of  the  Senate  committee,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  of  May  1,  1890,  the  special  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Vest  was  cliairman 

Senator  Page.  Is  that  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Sale  of  Meat  Products? 

Mr.  Hkney.  Yes.  Senator. 

On  page  2  the  committee's  report  says : 

Aniitlicr  fnct  nbnut  which  there  OKlsted  no  diversity  of  opinion  was  that 
tho  tiu'iii<>il:s  of  )>elllnK  hcct  cattle  has  been  entirely  revolutlonlzeil  In  the  past 
10  years. 

This  report  was  written  in  18i)0^  I  suppose  wo  may  assume  that  it 
was  filed  May  1,  185)0.    That  would  briog  this  period  back  to  1880. 
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In  place  of  the  old  system,  when  shippers  and  butchers  went  Icom  ene  cattle 
raiser  to  anotber,  competing  la  the  purchase  of  cattle,  there  Is  now  a  conceo- 
tnitlon  of  the  imirket  at  ii  tevr  jMiints — ChiciiEo,  Knnsas  City,  Omnhn,  St,  Lonlfc 
Cinclunntl,  and  Pittsburgh,  with  tbe  controlling  mnrket  at  the  first-named  city. 
The  cultic  producer  no  longer  has  ii  market  at  his  door,  but  must  take  or 
shi]i  his  cattle  to  the  mnvket  in  one  of  thise  cities.  This  revolution  In  the 
ninnncr  nnd  niiirlicta  for  selling  cattle  has  been  caused  by  the  construction  of 
railroads,  subsequent  combinations  between  these  corporations,  and  tbe  e^tab- 
lisbroeut  of  stockyards  owned  by  parties  controlling  the  railroads  upon  whoM 
lines  tbeae  yards  are  located;  but  especially  by  the  fact  ttaat  a  few  enter- 
prl'iinfc  men  of  Chlijago,  engaged  in  the  packing  and  dressed-beef  business,  art 
able  through  their  enonnous  capital  to  centralize  and  control  tbe  beef  buidness 
at  that  point.  So  far  baa  this  centralizing  process  continued  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  tbe  market  at  tbnt  city  dominates  absolutely  the  prices  of  betf 
cattle  In  the  whole  country.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Clndnnatl.  nod 
Pittsburgh  are  subsidiary  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  their  prices  are  regulated 
and  flKe<l  by  the  great  market  on  the  T,nke. 

Speaking  generally,  is  the  price  o|  cattle  fixed  by  the  Chicago 
market  in  the  United  States  to-day! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price 
of  cattle ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  other  markets  attempt  to  keep  m  line  witi 
the  Chicago  market.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ahmodb,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hemey.  And  by  the  other  markets  I  mean  the  other  Urge 
stockyards  markets? 

Mr.  Arsiooh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  committee  says: 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  tbe  present  centralized  condition  of  tb* 
cattle  market  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years,  to  what  Is  known  oa  tti 
evpiicr  comblniillon,  wbk-li  iietfiin  in  187,^  anil  continued  for  five  years. 

By  the  terms  of  this  combination  these  three  great  trunk  rallronds  rnnolni 
from  Chicago  to  New  York — the  Pennsylvania  Central,  New  York  Central,  and 
Erie — entered  into  an  agreement  to  chni^^  $115  for  each  carload  of  calllt 
8ldppc(>  over  their  lines  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  to  allow  certain  ship- 
pera  In  Chliago,  known  as  the  " eveners,"  ?15  of  tWs  amount  on  each  cnrlotd 
of  cattle  so  shipped. 

Was  Armonr  &  Co.  one  of  the  so-called  "  eveners"? 

Mr.  Ahmocr.  I  don't  think  they  were;  hut  I  would  not  know.  Thit 
was  before  I  was  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  that  would  be  before  your  day;  that  is  rigbt 
The  committee  says: 

The  evener  <-onibl nation  terminated  about  1878-79,  and  when  we  consider  Ot 
fact  that  these  three  great  roads  composing  It  monopolized  the  entire  cattli 
transiMii-tatliin  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  nuiounting  to  4,000,000  cuttle  between 
1871  and  1879,  and  that  tbe  enormous  sums  paid' by  catlle  shippers  at  tlie  stort- 
yards  upon  the  lines  of  these  rnilniads  were  adileil  to  freight  charges,  and  the 
whole  amount  collected  from  tlie  cattle  Interests,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  profits  divided  hy  the  parties  engagetl  in  this  conspiracy.    •     •     » 

In  1878  the  dressed-Iicef  business,  although  it  had  exlstetl  for  some  yean 
before,  first  assumed  an  Important  character :  and  front  the  fitct  that  the  result 
of  tlie  evcner  combine  bad  to  concentrate  tbe  cattle  trade  at  Cbicaf^,  the  drewed- 
beef  interest  necessarily  had  Its  Iioaie  at  the  same  place.  It  ts  a  curious  fart 
that  ilic  evenor  ciiaiblnatlon  cease<l  about  the  time  that  the  dressetl-beef  Intercft 
began  its  phenomenal  career,  but  It  Is  not  difficult  to  accouut  for  Uils  nrind- 

The  two  Interests  were  necessarily  antagonistic,  except  as  to  one  nourcv  o( 
profit,  which  continued  uniler  both  systems.  While  it  is  evident  tlmt  the  eveuK 
combine  dcpetuled  for  Its  profits  upon  the  cattle  shipped  from  Cbicngo  to  tbt 
East,  and  the  drcsscd-beef  interest  depended  for  Its  profits  upon  the  caltk 
Biaughiered  in  Chlrngo.  It  Is  appurenr  (hut  the  Union  Stockyanla  In  that  dIT 
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conHnuea  In  either  ease  to  collect  e^rorbltant  charges  from  the  cattle  owner  and 
shipper.  Of  these  charges  ead  the  ownership  of  these  yards  we  shall  treat  here- 
:  after. 

Then  they  say : 


Chicago  ilattehtering  for  12  years. 
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The  Chair»l\n,  What  was  that  table  read  from? 

Mr.  Henev.  From  the  record  of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  Vest  report  ? 

Mr.  Hekey,  Yes.  The  report  shows  that  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  1878  whs  413,578;  and  that  38  per  cent  was  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  for  that  year.  That  percentage 
slaughtered  in  Chicago,  as  compared  to  the  cattle  received,  went  to 
43  per  cent  in  1879;  39  per  cent  in  1880;  it  went  back,  then,  to  43 
per  cent  in  1881;  to  55  per  cent  in  1882;  it  was  55  per  cent  in  1883; 
64  per  cent  in  1884;  G9  per  cent  in  1885;  71  per  cent  in  1886;  75  per 
cent  in  1887;  73  per  cent  in  1888;  and  68  per  cent  in  1889.  Now, 
slaughtering  in  Chicago  was  for  canning  purposes  and  dressed-beef 
shipments  also  during  those  years,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Abmouh,  Weil,  I  presume  so, 

Mr.  Hekev.  Do  you  recall  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  . 
of  canning? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  have  that  table  in  your 
reeoid, 

Mr.  Henev,  Yes. 

And  then  the  committee  says: 

From  this  tnhle  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1887,  75  per  cent  and  In  1889,  68  per 
cent  of  ml  the  ciittle  reeolvwl  In  Chicago  were  used  In  the  dressed-beef  and 
canning  business,  incluillnc  the  beef  and  veal  for  the  city  markets. 

1'he  cnorniou^i  extent  of  the  beer-canning  business  can  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ment tlMit  in  1888  there  were  584,533  cattle  slaughtered  In  Chicago  for  canning 
pu.Toses  nloiie,  nnd  in  18S9  it  la  estimated  tliat  over  2,000,000  cattle  were  killed 
there  for  the  locnl  dressed-beef  trade. 
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Dr<?99e[1  beef  Is  shlntx>d  to  et^ry  part  of  the  United  States  In  refrlgeratnr  aa, 
anil  to  forcitni  countrlpa  in  the  refrlgeratlnFC  compartments  of  BteamahtiH  «» 
Btriicted  especially  for  thiit  purpose.  CnniKKl  beef  rciichea  every  mining  ad 
lumber  cnnip  and  Is  sent  nbroail  In  vnst  quantities. 

ThiH  ({rent  huslness  U  prncttciilly  In  the  tinnils  of  four  eatabllB&nKnta  M 
GhtGtxo—Arniour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co.,  Nelson  ATorris  &  Co.,  and  Hammond  A 
Co.  Of  these  Arincmr  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  are  the  Inreeat  houses,  tbedr  nui^ 
mum  cnpnclfy  for  slnncMorlns  being  3,500  cattle,  3,000  sheep,  and  12,000  hop 
every  10  hmirs,  Bpslrtes  the  liouses  at  ChlcaKO  there  are  branches  of  AnDogr 
&  C<i.'s  ostabllshment  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ami  Omaha,  and  of  Shrift  &  On  M 
Kansas  City  anil  Omaha,  and  of  Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.  at  Kansaa  Clij  andJL 
Louis, 

Senator  Pace.  When  did  you  commence  in  Fort  Worth? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  in  about  1900. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  on  page  6  the  committee  SHjrs: 

First.  It  is  adiiiitteil  tliiit  they  couililne  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  to  the  pm- 
ehaser  nml  consumpr  so  a.i  to  keep  ap  the  cost  In  their  own  Interest.  (P.  11 
Armour's  tcstliuony,  p.  481.) 

Do  yon  have  any  recollection — well.  I  will  rend  you  what  the  testi- 
mony is  here  on  that  particular  point.  This  is  at  page  481  of  tht 
testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  committee: 

Q.  I  have  no  dispositl"ii  to  inconvenience  you.  1  know  that  you  have  a  taije 
business  and  would  like  to  i^  lioine.  We  are  In  this  situation :  We  liave  stmt 
other  witnesses  here.  I  believe  It  Is  almost  phyRlcally  Impossible  to  get  throng 
to-thiy.  I  was  In  hopes  we  would  eml  the  exaniinntlon  to-day,  bnt  It  Ima  takta 
a  different  course  from  what  I  aiiticipntnl.  AVe  shall  have  to  get  iin  order  bnt 
the  Senate  to  sit  durins  liie  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

(To  the  witness.)  Tliere  is  one  mutter  I  wish  to  refer  to  now  before  I  forgit 
It.  I  tlilnb  I  asked  you  the  queatlon  substantially,  but  I  want  to  put  It  In  shipt 
I  want  to  ask  you  If  there  was  any  acreement  or  understandlnu  between  joat- 
self  and  other  persons,  whether  dressed-beef  uien  or  not,  as  to  the  price  of  cuts-- 
that  Is,  ribs.  loins,  rolls,  butts,  tenderloins,  and  clods — that  are  sold  In  the  8tat« 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Michigan,  ui 
Ttrinnesota.  or  any  of  them,  that  one  price  should  be  charged  by  all  of  tbenl 
You  can  answer  the  question  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  asked  you  the  same  qnei- 
tlon.  sulMtant tally,  but  I  want  to  put  It  in  that  form.  As  to  these  particslir 
portions  of  the  l>eef,  have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding? 

A.  I  adudt  In  my  evidence  that  we  make  price  lists. 

Q.  But  tlint  Is  not  tlie  question.  Here,  of  course.  Is  a  price  list  of  your  luxm 
in  Kansas  City,  from  which  I  read ;  but  the  jiolnt  tn  the  Interrofcatory  la  as  toi 
combination  or  agi-eement.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  other  penoM. 
whether  dresscil-heof  men  or  not,  that  in  certain  States,  and  I  have  mentlnxd 
tliem,  or  any  of  them,  you  are  all  to  charse  the  same  price  for  these  portions  of 
the  beef? 

A.  At  times  we  do  have  an  agreement  of  that  kind.  I  have  so  stated  In  mj 
stafottiont. 

Q.  Yon  liave  an  agreement,  then,  that  you  are  all  to  charge  the  same  nrlcel 

A.  Yos.  sir.  *^ 

say  that  yon  will  not  state  who  It  Is  with,  but  JW 

Did  you  have  any  kuoivledjie  at  that  time  of  that  condition,  Mr. 
Arniniir! 

Mr.  AiiMorR.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  the  business  then. 

Mr.  Uk-nky.  Oh,  yes;  this  was  in  1890.  You  were  in  "the  business 
then. 

Mr.  Akmour.  Well,  I  started  in  1S82  or  1883,  and  I  knew  nothing 
whjttever  about  that.  I  couhl  not  have  known  about  it,  in  the  natural 
order  of  tilings;  I  was  too  young,  and  I  did  not  know  anytliing  about 
that  end  of  the  business. 
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I        Mr.  Heney.  Well,  as  you  said  the  other  day,  you  were  expecting  to 

:    become  the  head  of  the  business  some  time,  and  were  endeavormg  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  business,  and  you  would  think  it  y^-o£- 

;    conatienible  importance  if  Uie  four  largest  packers  in.Chicag(>,ji»ere-' 

=     in  an  iigreement  of  that  kind,  would  you  not? 

"         Mr.  Armodr.  Mr.  Heney,  when  1  Parted  in  the  business  I  learned 
the  practical  end  of  the  business,  and  I  was  many  years  in  the  prac- 
tical end  of  the  business  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  or  anything, 
to;do  with  the  other  end  of  the  business. 
Mr.  HENEr.  Do  you  mean  by  that-^ — 
Mr,  Armodr  (interposing).    Iwas  at  th&  stockyards  learning  the 


Mr.  Heney.  You  mean  you  actually  learned  about  cutting  and 
skinning  animals^ 

Mr.  Armour,  No ;  I  did  not  physically  do  that  ■ 

Mr.  Heney,  You  familiarized  yourself  with  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  early  part  of  my  life  leam- 
ine  the  packing  end  of  the  business  at  the  stockyards, 

Mr.  Heney.  By  1890,  which  would  be  eight  years  after  you  started, 
you  would  be  along  about  27  years  old.  Were  you  not  taking  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  business  end  of  it  by  that  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  that  I  would  have  known  about  that ;  no. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  committee  says: 

Sectmcl.  It  is  adnjltted  tliat  they  linve  nn  ngreemeiit  not  to  Interrere  witli 
each  other  in  certiiin  mnrksts  nnd  lociilltles  In  the  sal«  n(  their  meat.  (S.  B. 
Armour's  testimony,  p.  364,) 

That  you  do  not  know  anything  about  either? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  The  business  end  of  it  then  was  run  by  the  elder 
Armours. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  would  like  to  read  you  these  findings,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  question 
as  to  how  the  five  largest  packers  secured  the  position  fhey  now  have 
in  the  business  at  the  head  of  the  business. 

The  third  finding  is: 

Third.  It  is  priivcd  heyond  doubt  tliat  th^-  ncted  together  in  supplyinjt  meat 
to  the  Soldiers'  Uniiie  nt  Hampton,  Vh.,  Mie  NntlonnI  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
(inil  othi'i-  iiulilic  instihitions  at  WnshinRlon,  D.  C.,  the  bid  for  the  contracts 
being  made  by  one,  and  tlie  meiits  beinc  then  supplied  by  each  of  the  dressed 
beet  men  nlternntely  for  stilted  periods.  (Testimony  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding, 
p.  499;  C.  I(.  Purvis,  p.  50;  <!.  N.  Oniohundro,  p.  504;  W.  H.  Hoover,  p.  502.) 

Fourth.  Tliey  coniblneil  in  opening  shops  nnd  underselling  the  bntcliers  of 
cattle  at  Detroit  nnd  other  places  in  Michlfntn  nnd  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  order 
to  force  tlieni  to  buy  dressed  nient.  (Testimony  of  John  Duff,  p.  154;  William 
Pelers,  p.  109.) 

Fifth.  They  combined  In  refusing  to  sell  any  ment  to  butchers  nt  Washington, 
D.  C,  heconse  the  butchers  had  bid  a(!ninst  them  for  contracts  to  supply  with 
meats  the  Government  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Testimony 
of  W.  H.  Hoover,  p.  .102 ;  testimony  of  J.  N.  Hoover,  p.  505 ;  testimony  of  Santus 
Anth,  p.  508.) 

Sixth.  They  iicted  toscthor  nt  Clilcnfio  In  refusing  to  conie  before  the  com- 
mittee iis  witnesses,  nnd  in  preventing  their  employees  and  agents  from  coming. 
It  being  an  open  secret  that  they  met  together  with  their  counsel  and  agreed  as 
to  their  action. 

You  think  you  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  know  anything  about 
any  of  those  things  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Ahmodk.  No. 
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Mr.  Heney,  Xow,  do  yoii  kuow  of  any  underselliag  eoing  on  it 
the  present  time  where  diey  may  be  a  cooperative  eGtabliahmetit  ta 
operation  like,  for  instance,  there  is  one  at  Madison,  Wis. !  Do  jai 
know  of  any  underselling  going  on  in  competition  with  that  eoopM»> 
tive  establishment  there — that  packing  plant! 

Mr.  Abmoub.  \o,  Bir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  would  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  details  of  thit' 
matter,  if  it  was  being  done,  would  you !  That  is  to  say,  it  mi^ 
not  come  to  your  attention  f^m  your  employees  if  Swift  and  - 
Armour's  employees,  and  maybe  Morris's  and  Nelson's  employee^ 
were  taking  turns  at  underselling  that  cooperative  establishment  t 

Mr.  ARMorn.  That  would  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  all  things  are  possible,  1  suppose. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  nil  things  are  possible;  but  I  hardly  think  thai 
would  be  possible,  because  our  people  have  general  instructions  tfait 
that  is  not  to  be  done,  and  that  there  is  not  to  be  done  that  is  doM 
by  any  agreement  whatever,'  and  that  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out some  sort  of  agreement  with  Swift  or  Morris  or  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  it  could  readily  be  done  by  an  understandrng 
among  the  representatives  of  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  who  wen 
responsible  for  the  selling  in  that  particular  district,  could  it  not! 

Mr.  Absiour,  It  could  have  been  done,  if  they  violated  orden^ 
yes ;  but  it  is  not  likely  it  would  be  done,  because  they  have  specific 
orders  not  to  enter  into  any  agreements  or  arrangements  wifli  onr 
competitors  on  anything. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  you  testified,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  House, 
that  there  was  no  agreement  between  you  and  Swift  to  purchase 
cattle  on  a  50-50  basis  at  Denver? 

Mr.  Armotth,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  say  you  aimed  to  get 
50  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  to  hold  up  your  position  in  tiio  businesa 
there,  as  against  Swift.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  we  aimed  to  get  the  share  of  the  business 
that  the  bouse  had  when  we  took  the  house  over,  which  was  one-half 
the  business.    We  aimed  to  maintain  that  business. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Is  that  the  attitude  you  take  as  to  every  house  you 
may  acquire  in  the  business? 

Sir.  Armour,  (ienerally  speaking,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIenf.v.  Do  you  think  Swift,  from  your  observation  of  bis 
method  of  doing  business,  aims  to  do  the  same  thing! 

Mr,  Ainionu.  To  maintain  their  position? 

Mr.  Hkxey,  Yes. 

Mr.  Armotir.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hk::ey.  And  eiich  of  the  others  of  the  Big  Five! 

Mr.  Armour,  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hi:xEY.  In  each  place  where  the  five  of  yon  are  doing  business, 
you  untlcrsland  perfectly  well  that  each  one  is  striving  to  maintain 
his  rcliitivf  position  (here  ns  it  was  some  time  ago.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AiiMODK.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  we  try  to  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  understand  that  each  one  of  the  others  is 
trying  lo  do  it! 

"Mr.  Armouu.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Henet.  And  you  have  no  doubt  that  each  one  of  the  others, 
each  one  of  the  Big  Five,  has  the  same  understanding  that  you  are  - 
trying  to  do  it,  the  same  as  he  is  trying  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Akmouh.  I  would  naturally  think  they  would  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  what  difference  would  there  be  in  the  result, 
if  there  i»  that  tacit  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  one  that  he 
is  aiming  at  maintaining  the  relative  position  he  had  at  the  time  ^ 
he  acquired  his  interest  there — what  difference  in  the  result  is  there' 
between  that  tacit  understanding  and  the  actual  agreement?  ■' 

Mr.  Akmour.  Well,  you  could  hardly  call  it  any  tacit  understand-  ' 
ing.  Armour  &  Co.  try  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  trade  and 
try  to  do  (he  same  amount  of  business  that  we  have  done  heretofore; 
that  we  have  always  done.  That  is  the  position  we  have  occupied, 
and  we  try  to  keep  that  position.  We  are  not  always  able  to  Keep 
that  position,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep  it.  And  if  anybody 
has  an  advantage  over  u^in  buying  or  is  buying  cheaper,  of  course  ' 
we  can  not  hope  to  maintain  that  position.  ' 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  confining  myself  to  quantity  now.  Did  you  and' 
Swift  go  into  Denver  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  was  on  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Pack- 
ing Co.? 

Mr.  Akjiotjh,  Yes. 

Mr.  Heset.  Now,  at  the  time  you  were  dividing  up  those  proper- 
ties did  you  have  some  considerable  discussion  as  to  how  tliey  should 
be  divided  up! 

Mr,  Armodr.  Naturally.  They  were  a  long  time  in  dividing  up 
the  National  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  having  them  divided  up,  was  it  your  aim  to  go  on 
an  equality,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  Swift? 

Mr,  Armour.  Or  better,  if  possible. 

Mr,  Henet.  Or  better,  if  possible? 

Mr.  Armour,  Naturally. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  owned  the  National 
Packing  Co.  in  certain  proportions! 

Mr.  Armour.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  those  proportions  were  based  upon  an  inventory 
of  their  assets  at  the  time  they  went  into  the  National  Packing  Co., 
as  I  imderstiind  it.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  AnMouR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  in  dividing  up  the  National  Paclring  Co.,  was  it 
yoiir  aim  to  get  your  pi'oportion  of  the  business  being  done  in  these 
units  of  the  JJatiohal  Packing  Co.  which  was  represented  by  your 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  National  Packing  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  As  well  as  we  could;  yes. 

Mr.  Henev.  And  that  was  carried  out  by  agreement  among  you,  as 
welt  US  you  could,  to  divide  it  up? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henev,  And  you  went  into  Denver  at  the  same  time,  and  you 
took  one  plant  and  Swift  the  other  plant  that  had  belonged  to  the 
NationnI  Packing  Co.? 

Mr.  Armoitr.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Heney.  And  you  figured  that  those  two  plants  before  tbt^ 
became  units  in  tlie  National  Packing  Co.  had  been  doing  about  tu 
same  amount  of  business^ 

Mr.  Armour.  They  had  been;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  then  your  understanding  was  that  you 

Mr.  Aruodr.  My  understanding  with  myself! 

Mr.  Heney.  No.  Your  intention  and  aim  was  to  continue  to  nuun- 
tain  a  50-50  basis  there  as  long  as  Swift  waa  running  the  other  plant 
and  you  were  running  this  one? 

Mr.  Arhoub.  That  is  the  idea 

Mr.  Heney.  You  were  not 

Mr.  Mati3i.  Let  him  finish,  please. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  thought  he  had  finished. 

Mr.  Mayer.  No;  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Armour.  When  the  National  Packing  Co.  was  dissolved,  there 
were  two  plants  at  Denver,  and  they  had  for  some  years  been  doing 
about  the  san  e  amount  of  business  under  the  National  Packing  Ca 
We  took  one  phint  and  Swift  took  the  other  plant.  Naturally,  when 
we  took  that  plant  it  was  our  desire  then,  the  same  as  It  would  be  now, 
to  maintain  the  position  the  plant  we  took  over  had  In  the  trade  pre- 
vious to  the  time  we  took  it  over,  and  that  happened  to  be  in  that  can 
one-half  the  business,  and  we  naturally  would  want  to  maintain  that 
half. 

Mr,  Heney,  And  it  was  your  belief  at  that  time  that  Swift  would 
attempt  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  has  done  it, 

Mr.  Hekey.  And  that  has  been  his  unifonn  practice,  has  it! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  he  has  done  it  since. 

Sir.  Heney.  Now,  then,  you  and  Swift — and  by  you  and  Swift  I 
mean  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co. — both  went  into  Fort  Worth  at 
the  same  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  in  going  into  Fort  Worth  you  were  not  dividing; 
up  any  properties  that  the  National  Packing  Co.  had,  were  you? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  were  going  in — ^j'ou  went  in  both  together,  at  the 
same  time.     How  did  that  come  about! 

Mr.  Armour,  There  wiis  a  stockyard  at  Fort  Worth,  owned  by 
Simpson  and  Nilos,  and  possibly  some  others,  but  they  were  the  people 
we  knew;  and  they  were  after  Armour  &  Co.  to  buy  out  their  stock- 
yards. They  were  not  doing  veiy  well.  There  were  no  large  packing 
houses  down  there,  although  there  was  a. little  packing  house  that 
Nilcg  ran,  but  it  was  a  small  concern.  I  went  down  there  and  looked 
it  over,  anil  wo  bought  the  whole  property 

Mr.  Mayer.  You  do  not  mean  you  bought  the  whole  property. 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  We  bought  the  stockyards.  And  then  when 
Swift  heard  we  were  going  down  there,  he  went  over  and  w^as  goinjT 
to  lociite  a  packing  house  at  Dallas,  which  is  only  30  miles,  possibly. 
from  Fort  Worth;  so  when  we  heard  that,  rather  than  have  Swift 
building  a  packing  house  at  Dallas,  which  was  30  miles  away,  and 
divide  up  and  make  two  stockyards,  we  f-old  Swift  a  half  interest.  We 
sold  Swift  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  the  yards  that  we  had,  and 
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then  at  that  time  he  built  a  plant  down  there  and  we  built  one,  and  we 
built  at  the  same  time.     So  that  is  the  way  we  located  at  Fort  Worth, 

Mr.  Henev.  Now,  when  you  had  this  talk  with  Swift,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  he  come  over  to  Fort  Worth,  did  you  not  reach  an  un- 
derstanding that  if  he  was  to  come  over  there  it  was  going  to  be  on  a 
50-50  basis,  that  he  would  own  one-half  the  stock  of  the  yards,  or  half- 
as  much  as  you  did? 

Jtr.  Abmoub.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  he  would  come  over. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then,  that  is  the  way  it  was  done? 

Mr,  Armooh.  Substantially;  yes,  I  think. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  got  $660,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  yards  and 
$300,000  worth  of  bonds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ar.mour.  Well,  wc  bought  the  yards  at  a  certain  price.  I 
don't  remember  exactly,  because  it  has  been  several  yeara  ago,  and  I 
know  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  enlarging  the  yards,  and  we 
each  built  a  packing  house.  Previous  to  that  time  the  yards  had  not 
paid.  There  had  been  no  facilities,  and  we  brought  facilities  down, 
there  when  we  went  there,  and  we  e,nlarged, 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  enlarge  the  yards  before  you  built  the  pack-, 
inp  plant? 

Mr.  Akmour.  No;  at  the  same  time  we  built  the  packing  plant,  but 
■we  bave  enlarged  the  yard  several  times  since  then. 

Mr,  Hexev.  But  the  yards  had  a  capital  stock  when  you  took  them 
over?     They  were  held  by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so;  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  IIknet.  And  vou  divided  the  stock  of  the  corporation  between 
you.  each  taking  ?Cr,0,000  worth  of  stock,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  AitMOFii.  Out  of  the  stock;  yes.  Whatever  the  stock  was,  it 
■was  divided,  but  we  paid  something. 

Mr.  IIexet.  Did  it  have  bonds  out  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  not,  I  think  we  put  the  bonds  out  as  we 
spent  thi'  mon-y,  or,  rather,  we  put  the  bonds  out  and  that  is  where 
we  got  tJie  money  for  building  the  yards. 

Mr.  ITenet.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  on  those  yards,  do 
you  think? 

Mr.  AnMOt'it.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  we  spent  a  good 
deal  of  inoney  on  them. 

Mr.  Hene-t.  Do  you  think  you  spent  as  murh  as  $600,000? 

Mr.  Ap^rouK,  Yos;  I  think  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that. 

Mr.  IIknet.'  On  the  yards? 

Mr.  Armoch.  I  think  we  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Wi'll.  not  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  ApMocR.  Well,  yes;  right  along.  Of  coui-se  not  the  first  day 
w^o  took'-thf  y.ards  over. 

Mr.  Henet.  Out  of  earnings  on  the  yards,  largely? 

Mr.  AiiMouR.  No,  no.  We  had  no  earnings  on  the  yards  until  we 
developed  the  yards;  We  had  none  for  some  years.  In  fact,  for  some 
years  the  yards  went  along;  did  not  make  any  particular  money,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HENrr.  Now,  when  you  agreed  to  go. down  there,  you  and 
Swift  each  understood  that  you  were  each  to  put  Up  the  same  sized 
plant,  did  you  not — that  is,  a  plant  of  the  same  capacity? 
101300—19 i3 
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Mr.  Aitsfouit.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  understanding  about 
it.  I  think  it  was  a  natural  thing.  Swift  had  half  the  yaras,  and 
we  had  the  other  hnlf ,  and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  put  up 
about  the  same  sized  plant ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney.  And  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  1916, 
in  purchasing  several  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  there,  yon 
and  Swift  were  only  four  head  apart  for  the  year! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  what  they  told  me.  I  did  not  know  that 
That  was  a  coincidence,  of  course,  only  being  four  head  apart. 

Mr.  Henet.  With  that  aim  on  your  part  to  do  half  the  busineaa 
there,  and  Swift's  aim  to  do  half  the  business  there,  do  you  think 
that  that  created  any  real  competition  t 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  think  anybody  down  there  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  as  much  competition,  in  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
mission men  down  there,  and  they  have  grown  to  be  quite  large  yards, 
and  I  think  anyone  down  there,  anyone  who  ships  cattle  there,  to 
commission  men,  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  comp°titioiL 

Mr.  Henet.  And  there  has  been  a  good,  deal  of  complaint,  too,  on 
the  part  of  cattle  men  that  there  has  not  been  competition  there. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  there  has  been,  but  personally  I  do  not  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  unless  you  run  the  Fort  Worth  yards  on  prices 
somewhere  near  in  linp,  they  will  go  by  Fort  Worth  and  go  to  some 
other  stockyards,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Yes ;  they  will. 

Mr.  Heni^t.  So  that,  in  that  event,  you  are  forced,  you  and  Swift, 
to  come  up  part  way! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  tell  you  for  a  long  time  after  we  started  those 
yards,  our  prices  at  Fort  Worth  were  very  much  higher  than  they 
were,  for  instance,  in  Kansas  City.  Now,  Kansas  City  prices  ana 
Fort  Worth  prices — that  is,  the  comparison,  because  the  cattle  ordi- 
narily would  go  to  Kansas  City,  and  we  paid  at  the  beginning  big 
prices  in  order  to  get  the  people  to  ship  cattle  to  Fort  Worth,  like 
any  other  new  industry;  tliey  would  naturally  get  the  sto^k  there, 
and  you  would  have  to  pay  big  prices  to  get  them  ther?. 

Mr.  IIeney.  That  is,  you  have  to  give  them  some  inducement  to 
ship  there  instead  of  where  they  have  been  shipping? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  presume  you  could  call  it  that.  And  also,  we  bad 
to  pay  big  prices  oecauso  we  had  to  run  our  plant  as  fully  as  we 
could,  and  in  the  early  days  the  receipts  there  were  light,  in  otba 
words,  we  built  in  advance  of  the  times.  For  a  long  time  we  did 
not  run  our  house  there  to  anywhere  near  full  capacity,  or  anvwhen 
near  to  any  capacity  that  would  pay  us.  In  other  words,  we  had  to  ^ 
velop  the  country  when  we  went  down  there,  because  there  was  noth- 
ing but  cattle  there  then ;  there  were  no  hogs  down  in  Texas  to  speak 
o^  and  we  hud  to  educate  them  to  raising  hogs,  and  I  think  in  a 
great  measure  the  packers  were  instrumental  in  getting  the  pe<^ 
of  Texas  into  the  hog  business,  which  was  to  their  advantage,  nat- 
urally, after  they  got  in  it, 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes.  Well,  now,  suppose  that  Wilson  wanted  to  boy 
hogs  in  the  Fort  Worth  market.  Would  you  folks  feel  that  he  wii 
butting  in  on  your  business? 
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Mr.  Abmouh.  I  would  not  want  him  to  buy  hogs  on  the  Fort- 
Worth  marltet,  naturally. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  if  he  started  buying  hogs  on  the  Fort  Worth 
market,  and  tliere  was  some  market  where  he  wrs  occupying  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  the  same  advantageous  position  which  you  oc- 
cupy at  Fort  Worth,  you  would  be  inclined  to  go  into  that  market 
where  he  had  the  advantageous  position  and  buy  hogs  against  him 
as  a  retaliative  measure? 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Why,  if  it  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  yes, 
naturally. 

Mr.  Henby.  Let  us  take  Omaha.  Wilson  &  Co.  do  not  buy  on  the 
Qmaha  market,  or,  at  least,  Wilson  &  Co,  did  not  buy  on  the  Omaha 
market,  or  Sulzberger  &  Sons  did  not  buy  hogs  on  that  market,  for 
some  years,  did  they? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  believe  not. 

Mr,  Heney,  And  I  w^nt  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Meelier,  which  is  dated  March  24,  1917,  so  it  is  somewhat 
recent. 

(Mr.  Heney  read  the  letter,  aa  follows:) 

Chicaoo,  Maivh  H,  1917. 
Mr.  T,  E.  Wilson. 

PrcHdenI  Wilson  d  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Dear  Mb.  Wilson:  Our  liog  department  say  that  atiy  hogs  thnt  your  people 
bouglit  li)  1912  or  1915  in  Oinahn  tliey  bought  under  cover.  Tliey  never  maln- 
tnincit  n  sotaricO  buyer  there.  What  few  tliey  bought  they  bought  through  a 
speculator  nnnieil  "  Bed  "  Murphy,  who  used  aU  kinds  of  sehetnes  In  shipping 
them  out  to  liave  their  destination  unknown — shipping  them  to  a  junction  point 
and  then  they  would  be  reconslgiied  under  fictitious  names. 

As  roon  as  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  S.  &  S.  Co.  they  dlscoutlntied  tt. 
So  I  fall  to  see  how  you  can  honestly  claim  any  rights  to-day  for  any  underhand 
work  that  your  firm  did  in  1912. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Art  HUB  Meeker. 

Mr.  Hkney  (continuing).  Did  you  know  about  that  letter  at  the 
time  it  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  don't  think  I  did, 

Mr,  Heney.  He  was  autliorized  to  send  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  sent,  all  right, 

Mr,  .Heney.  Yes;  and  would  you  not  construe  that  letter  that 
Wilson  &  Co,  were  butting  in  by  buying  hogs  in  Omaha;  that  they 
were  not  occupying  that  territory,  as  you  folks  were,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  butting  in  on  your  territory? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  construe  that  letter  as  Mr.  Wilson  going  out 
there  and  buying  hogs.  He  had  no  packing  house  there  at  that  time, 
and  if  there  were  more  hogs  than  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co. 
could  take  cai-e  of,  there  would  be  no  objection;  but  if  we  could  take 
care  of  the  hogs  that  were  there,  it  would  be  quite  natural  that  we 
would  do  what  we  could  to  ask  him  to  leave  Omaha  alone,  as  we 
could  take  care  of  all  the  hogs  that  were  there. 

Mr.  Henet.  As  the  result  of  this  correspondence,  did  he  leave 
Omaha  alone? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mater,  I  don't  think  he  did,  Mr.  Heney, 

Mr,  Heney.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mater,  The  letter  is  there. 
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Mr.  Henet.  The  letter  does  not  show  what  happened  afterwarda. 
This  is  a  letter  of  March  26, 1917,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Meeker's  letter: 

Mabch  26,  191T. 

Mb.  Arthur  Meeker, 

Armour  d  Co.,  V.  S.  Yards,  Chicago.  III. 
De.ib  Mk.  SIkckkr  :  Answ^rlnt;  your  note  of  March  24.  Tou  nre  mlslnformtd 
on  the  uiattor  refcrre«l  to.  Our  people  did  umlntnln  a  saiarletl  buyer  In 
Oiiuilin,  lis  I  Imvp  previously  ndvlseU  you.  In  fact,  Mr.  Harry  Booth,  who  Ii 
now  our  head  buyer  lu  Clilciifio.  ivos  himself  stntlonetl  there  for  iieriods  of 
sercral  wccUk:  and  If,  ns  you  state,  Mr.  Ited  Murpliy  undertook  to  cover  up 
the  purcliiiKe^  tliat  he  nm<Io  for  this  company  and  destination,  he  did  It  for 
reaKfinx  fif  his-  owq.  and  I  think  you  probably  know  that  all  of  the  'hogs  tbit 
be  bii.vH  are  lli-Kt  weliihetl  t«  hlni,  snrtfd,  iinti  reweit:hu<l.  This  Is  tils  practice 
to-diiy,  and  do  doubt  was  In  foruier  years  when  thin  concern  did  bnsliien- 
with  hini. 

yours,  verj-  truly, 

.  Mr.  IlEKET.C^ontimiipg).  Noiv,  wpiild  not  you  construe  that  let- 
ter, Mr.  Armour,  as  being  in  effect  a  claim  on  tlic  part  of  Wilson 
that  he  was  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  go  into  Omaha  and 
buy  hops,  because  the  Swarzchild  &  Sulzberger  Co.  had,  bonafidelf, 
been  buying  hogs  on  that  market? 

Mr.  Akjiouh.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  con- 
tnie  that  letter 

Mr.  Heket.  That  is  the  way  you  would  construe  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well.  I  don  t  know  just  what  the  circumstonns 
were.  There  were  other  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  called  thtt 
letter  out.  That  I  don't  know.  I  mean  there  are  other  things  bft- 
sides  the  letter. 

Mr.  IIexet.  Well,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  fi"om  this  letter  thit 
Wilson  was  making  a  claim  that  ho  did  have  the  right,  based  on  tin 
former  doings  of  Swaizihikl  &  Sulzberger,  to  buy  hogs  in  that 
market. 

Mr.  Arbiour.  Yes;  ho  does  make  the  claim. 

Mr.  IlKNF.r.  In  other  woitls,  is  not  this  formal  recognition  by  Mr. 
Wilson  that  the  map,  the.  division  of  territory,  and  the  right  to 
buy  in  it  had  been  established  at  some  prior  date,  and  that  he 
recognizes  the  map,  but  claims  that  there  is  a  mistake  of  fact  as  to 
where  the  lines  of  the  map  are,  and  that  he  does  have  a  right  to 
go  into  Omaha  and  purchase  hogs,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Schwan- 
child  &.  Sulzberger  did  really  purchase  there  at  the  time  the  map 
waa  made^ 

Mr.  An.\iouR.  Well,  there  was  no  map  made;  and  I  do  not  knor 
what  his  fhoughts  were.  But  he  could  not  go  in  and  buy  hogs  regu- 
larly at  Omaha  and  buy  them  as  cheap  for  himself,  and  ship  them 
to  any  place  as  cheap  as  the  plant  thci'c  could;  and  that  is  tne  rea- 
son tiiat  thei^e  plants  are  located  at  stock  yards — just  the  very  rea- 
son that  you  had  me  admit  yesterday  that  the  nearer  the  center 
whore  the  hogs  and  cattle  are  grown  the  better  it  is  for  the  man 
to  have  a  Hlaiighter  house.  So  anyone  who  buys  hogs  ond  ships 
them  out  could  iKit  do  it  ri2  weeks  in  the  year,  because  he  would  be 
at  a  natural  disadvantage 

The  CiiMiaiAN.  An  economic  disadvantage! 

Mr.  Ar.mour.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman,  Would  not  that  mate  Mr.  Meeker's  letter  a  rather 
vain  thing— his  letter  protesting  against  the  purchase  of  hogs? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  let  us  see.  Is  there  not  a  Cudahy,  doing  a 
packing  business  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  not  the  Cudahy  that  is  the  big  finnJ 

Mr.  Armodr.  No  ;  that  is  another  one. 

Mr.  Henet.  Weil,  does  not  that  Cudahy  go  into  St.  Paul  and  Buy 
hogs? 

Mr.  Armodr.  On  a  very  low  market,  when  the  market  is  glutted. 
He  buys  hogs  when  the  market  happens  to  be  at  the  low  point.  He 
goes  in  because  he  does  not  get  enough  hogs  from  Wisconsin  to  take 
care  of  his  demands. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  if  he  were  to  go  into  St.  Paul  and  buy  there  con- 
tinuously, now  that  you  and  Swift  &  Co.  are  in  there,  and  there  were 
not  enough  hogs  coming  in  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  you  and  Swift^ 
would  not  you  stick  the  price  up  on  him  a  little  bit  and  drive  him 
out  of  baying  on  thst  market  t 

Mr.  Armodr.  Well,-we  would  not  stick  the  price  up  on  him.  The 
price  would  naturally  go  up.  ■ 

Mr.  Henet.  But  you  would  run  it  up  so  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
it  and  ship  from  there,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Armodr.  What  you  say  13  correct;  but  I  dont  think  I  like  the 
way  you  say  it.     The  result  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.. 

Mr,  Armodr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mater.  How  would  that  ba  brought  about!  May  I  ask  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Armodb.  If  there  were  pot  enough  hogs  there — we  have  two 
plants  there,  and  it  would  be  the  same  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
man  that  has  a  plant  anywhere  else.  We  have  to  run  those  plants  to 
a  certain  capacity.  Our  overhead  is  the  same  every  day,  and  we 
naturally  will  not  let  anybody  come  in — that  is,  if  we  have  to  tan 
our  plant,  say,  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  to  take  care  of  our  over- 
head, and  somebody  comes  in,  and  makes  us  cut  down  to  30  per  cent, 
if  the  hogs  are  there  it  is  to  our  interest  to  increase  up  to  as  near  as 
possible  where  the  plant  will  pay,  and  in  doing  that  the  price  natu- 
rally has  to  go  up. 

Senator  Norris.  If  there  is  another  buyer  coming  in  in  such  case, 
the  price  would  naturally  be  raised! 

Mr.  Armodr.  Naturally. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  for,  the  pro- 
ducer! 

Mr.  Armouh.  Naturally. 

.Senator  Norria.  And  would  not  the  opposite  be  true;, that  if  you 
kept  Wilson,  for  instance,  from  coming  m,. would  it  not  work  the 
other  way.  and  prices  would  be  keptdown!  ■ 

Mr,  Armodr.  So;  that  would  be  only  a  temporary  thing,  because 
if  Hie  Omaha  market  was  lower  than  the  general  market,,  we  could 
not  buy  hogs  there,  because  they  would  be  shipped  out. 
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Senator  Nonius.  But  Mr.  Meeker,  your  vice  president,  was  tijiiig 
lo  keep  Wilson  out  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  AnsroDK.  Naturally, 

Senator  Nohiiis.  You  say  where  this  other  man  went  into  St.  Fan) 
it  would  naturally  raise  the  price '( 

Mr.  Ahmouk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nokris.  And  he  was  only  a  temporary  buyer! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  and  the  price  at  Omaha  would  nave  been  raised 
if  he  had  stayed  there) 

Senator  Xorris.  And  if  he  had  not  come  in  and  had  been  kept  oat, 
the  price  would  stay  down,  would  it  not? 

ifr.  Ariioub.  The  price  would  not  stay  down.  The  price  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  market  price  at  all  the  different  places. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Do  you  do  any  hog  buying  in  the  country;  any  coun- 
try buying? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  no;  not  to  any  extent.  I  would  say,  generall; 
bpcaking,  no.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  bought  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try, but,  generally  speaking,  no. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  the  other  fonr  lug  p«dcai 
buy  hogs  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  Swift  buys  some  hogs  in  the  country,  for  hi> 
ea-stern  business. 

Mr.  HE>'Er.  Squire  &  Co.  is  the  name  that  he  operates  under,  is  it 
not,  in  buying  hogs  that  go  to  New  England! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  that  is  an  old  firm,  is  it  notf 

Mr,  Armodh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  they  buy  clear  up  in  Iowa  and  ship  to  New 
England? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Hekgy.  And  Wilson  &  Co.  buy  in  the  country,  do  they  not) 

Mr.  Armour.  They  may  buy  in  the  country  for  some  of  thsar  wtA- 
em  houses.  When  I  say  "western  houses'  I  do  not  mean  the  big 
stoc-k  yards.    I  mean  to  refer  to  two  small  houses  that  he  haa. 

Mr.  Hesbt.  The  St.  Clair  Co.,  at  Cedar  Rapids  t 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.    He  has  two  other  small  nouses  out  wesL 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  there  is  one  little  house  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.    What  he  does  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Hbxey,  Do  you  know  whether  Cudahy  hiis  a  concentiatka 
station 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  mean  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.! 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  Do  they  have  a  hog  concentration  station  ovv 
in  Minnesota! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  they  have;  but  I  don%  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  may  be  the  Wisconsin  Cudahy,  then! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  have,  but  I  dotlt  kno* 
that  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Big  Five  ban 
n  smnllcr  percentage  of  the  total  hog  business  of  the  coantty  tbw 
they  hare  of  the  total  cattle  business,  the  fact  that  there  are  not  so 
many  by-products  from  hogs;  and,  secondly,  that  a  much  larger  put 
of  the  hog  is  not  what  we  call  a  perishable  article  of  food  I 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Heney.  Now,  by  reason  of  those  two  facts,  are  not  there  cer- 
tain hog-raising  districts,  like  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  where  pack- 
ing plants  like  the  Horrael  plant,  large  enough  to. use  all  the  econo- 
mies that  can  be  used  in  the  packing  business  and  turn  out  a  goot} 
product,  can  maintain  themselves  upon  the  hogs  raised  in  uieir 
immediate  vicinity  without  shipping  any  long  distances^ 

Mr.  Armodb.  I  understand  Hormel  does  very  well. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  that  is  so  of  Morell,  is  it,  up  in  Ottumwaf 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Now,  if  the  big  packers  have  concentration  Btations 
established  surrounding  a  plant,  like  the  Morell  plant,  or  a  plant 
like  Hormel's,  and  buy  their  hogs  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  extent  that 
it  forces  Morell  or  Hormel  to  go  a  thousand  miles  away  to  buy  their 
hogs  in  competition  with  them  and  ship  them  in,  that  is  calculated 
to  put  the  smaller  fellow  out  of  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armouh.  If  that  were  done,  it  would  tend  to  do  that;  but 
whether  Armour  buys  hogs  there,  or  whether  the  concentration 
camp,  as  we  may  call  it — Ipresume  that  is  a.  good  name  for  it — is 
there  or  not,  they  can  not  afford  to  paj  much  more  than  the  going 
price  for  hogs.  There  is  a  going  price  for  hogs — I  mean  in  the 
country— and  they  have  to  buy  those  nogs  so  much  less  than  it  would 
cost  a  shipper  to  ship  them  in.  Of  course  they  could  pay  more,  but 
they  can  not  continue  that  for  any  length  of  time,  because  it  would 
make  an  abnormal  price. 

Mr.  Heivey.  But  the  point  is  that  if  Hormel,  for  instance,  could 
get  hogs  in  this  vicinity,  can  pay  the  Chicago  price  for  his  nogs  at 
his  plant,  which  would  save  the  producer  the  freight  and  commis- 
sions.   Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  the  producer  would  be  that  much  ahead  and 
Hormel  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  consumer  some  advantage. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  same  would  be  truu  of  Morell,  and  of  an; 
other  plants  located  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  you  say  there  was  not  a  map  made.  Was  there 
not  a  map  made  back  in  1885  ? 

Mr,  Armour^  Do  you  refer  to  the  Veeder  pool? 

Mr.  Henet.  No.  That  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  Yeeder  pool-^the 
AUcrton  pool. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  started  in  1883,  and  I  was  not  in  the  business 
then,  and  dont  know  about  it  if  there  was  one. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  let  us  come  to  the  Veeder  pool,  in  1896,  the  6rst 
Veeder  pool.    First,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  Allerton  pool? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  charter  members  of  that  were  Swift  A  Co.,  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  and  Hammond.  Cudahy  was  tlt^n 
a  partner  of  Armour,  and  ao  he  would  be  in  it  as  a  partwr.  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  first,  there  was  a  Veeder  pool,  from  1898  ,tO' 
1896.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tiiat? 
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Mr.  Armour.  I  know  about  the  Veeder  pool.  Were  there  two 
Veeder  pools ! 

Mr.  Henev.  There  probably  was  only  one,  but  there  was  an  in- 
terregnum tliere. 

Mr,  Arsiour.  I  know,  in  a  general  way ;  yes,  sir,  about  that  pool 

Mr,  Hexev.  And  that  ran  clown  to  1£)(K? 

Mr.  An>iouR.  I  presume  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Hexey.  I  am  speaking  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  Veeder, 
as  fjiven  in  the  Chicago  trial? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Now,  in  that  VeedeB  pool,  was  not  this  arrangement 
made.  I  will  take  it  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Veeder.  Here  is  « 
summary  here  on  pagti  14  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Seport, 
i>art  2. 

Veeder  testified  thHt  from  1802  to  1890.  the  repreeentatlves  of  Arrnoar  k 
Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co..  met  reeulnrly  every  Tuesday  Rfteriumn  at 
2  o'clock ;  that  the  Cudahy  Pafklng  Co.,  nod  G.  H.  Hammond  Co.,  aim  oco- 
slonnlly  were  rcpresentcil  at  these  meetlnt^  Diirlnjc  the  earlier  period  the 
packing  companies  were  dealminted  by  letters;  Armour  Sc  Co.,  'A';  Arimonr 
Fnckini;  Co.,  ■  B ' ;  Cudnliy  Packing  Co.,  '  C ' ;  G.  H.  Hammond  PacUng  Co- 
'D';  St.  I^uls  DiBBseii  Beef  &  Provision  Co.,  *E';  Morrla  &  Co..  'F';  Swifl 
&  Co.,  '  G '.  Bl'kIhiiIiir  with  1898,  when  thny  began  to  meet  asaln  Schwan- 
chlld  te  Sulzberger  met  with  tliem  and  was  de^lgnnted  aa  '  G '.  Swtn  &  Co.  tlM 
belnf!  known  as  '  H  '. 

Did  you  attend  anj-  of  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Armotjs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Personally? 

Mr.  An^fouR.  Yes;  I  ilon't  know  about  that  date,  but  I  have  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Veeder  pool. 

Mr.  Heney.  Under  this  Veeder  pool,  was  the  United  States  di- 
vided into  several  territories,  known  as  tcrritorv  A.  B,  C,  and  » 
forth? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  "^o;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henev.  Territory  A  was  that  part  of  the  United  States  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers, 
excepting  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  including  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  ? 

Sir.  Arsiouh.  I  thinlt  so. 

Mr.  IIeney.  And  these  meetings  were  held  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
tht'  Counselman  Building? 

Mr.  AssrouR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hesey.  And  those  rooms  were  rented  in-  the  name  of  Mr. 
Veeder  ? 

Mr.  Abmour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HexeI',  And  the  rent  was  paid  in  the  proportion  of  these 
percentages  whi<'h  I  produced  here  a  while  ago,  was  it  not,  whew 
Mr.  Veeder  referred  to  the  percentages  as  being  "  the  old  beof  pool 
penentagcs"? 
.    Str.  Armour.  Yes;  I  assume  so,    . 

BfrMTENEY.  Now,  at  each  of  those  meetings  what  would  happen? 
How  was  that  thing  run? 

,  Mr,  Armour.  Why,  the  shipments  were  turned  into  the  office  and 
each  man  was  allowed  a  percentage  based  on  the  husiuef%s  he  did 
hpforc  they  went  into  the  pool 
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Mr.  Mater.  On  the  percentages  they  did  before  they  formed  the 
pool? 

Mr.  ARMOtTR.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  shipped  more  than  that  percental 
age,  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty ;  if  he  shipped  less  than  his  percentage, 
he  colleited,  and  the  other  man  had  to  pay, 

Mr.  Heney.  The  other  man  paid,  and  it  went  through  Mr,  Veeder, 
and  it  was  paid  to  the  man  that  was  short? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  the  purpose  of  that  pool  were  what? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Well,  at  that  time,  as  I  remember — I  don't  know 
just  why  the  pool  was  formed,  but,  as  I  understand,  the  business  was 
m  a  very  bad  condition  and  in  a  very  precarious  condition,  the  beef 
business  was  bad,  and  everybody  was  losing  money,  and  it  was  made 
to  stabilize  the  business  and  to  make  it  easier  to  do  the  business,  and 
naturally  to  bring  a  reasonable  profit  around  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  under  this  agreement  to  regulate  you  attempted 
to  regulate  the  amount  that  was  shipped  into  each  of  the  territories! 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexev.  And  then,  a  little  later,  you  perfected  that,  when  you 
got  Scliwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  in,  and  regulated  the  amount  that 
was  to  go  to  each  city  in  each  territory,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  that  was  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  any 
oversupply  from  getting  into  a  city? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oversupply  or  undersupply ! 

Mr.  Heket.  Or  undersupply? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Of  course,  that  would  prevent  the  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand  from  operating,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  think  not.  It  might  in  a  way,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would,  broadly  speaking,  because  there  was  no  greater  or 
no  less  demand  by  reason  of  it.  There  was  the  same  demand  there, 
whether  there  was  a  pool,  or  whether  there  was  not 

Mr.  Henet.  Surely. 

Mr.  Arsiodr.  I  mean  that  demand  was  there,  regardless  of  Armour, 
or  Swift,  or  anybody  else.  But  it  was  very  much  better  for  us — I 
mean  it  was  very  much  better  for  the  trade,  as  well  as  for  us,  that 
there  was  not  too  much  beef  put  on  the  market,  or  too  little  beef  put  on 
market,  and  that  was  the  way  they  had  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
beef,  so  as  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  there  is  an  oversupply  of  meat  in  a  particular 
market;  that  is,  a  supply  that  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  why,  natu- 
rally, you  have  to  drop  the  price  to  try  to  sell  a  little  more  of  it,  do 
you  not? 

Mr,  Arsiour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  people  do  eat  more  meat  when  it  is  cheap  than 
they  do  when  it  is  dear,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  That  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  year,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then,  you  do  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
(iemanil  by  that  kind  of  an  arrangement,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Armour.  Welt,  to  that  extent,  possibly,  if  that  is  what  jm 
mean  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  probably  so,  but  it  wu 
to  stabilize  the  business  and,  naturally,  to  help  the  patjcers. 

Mr.  Heket.  Of  course.  It  enabled  you  to  keep  your  prices  lerd 
at  a  place  where  you  could  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally,  but  it  was  not  from  the  packers*  stand- 
point. If  the  market  was  very  bad  we  naturally  would  ship  less 
beef,  and  the  man  who  overshipped  would  have  to  pay  the  other  man- 
So  we  wanted  to  have  the  shipments  of  beef  as  near  as  possible  what 
they  should  be,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  supply,  and  eveiybodf 
shipped  the  amount  he  was  entitled  to  ship,  according  to  Uia  pa- 
centa^e^  that  were  based  on  his  business  before  the  pool  was  formed, 
and  if  that  was  done  nobody  would  have  to  pay  any  money  and 
nobody  would  have  to  collect  any  money. 

Mr.  Heset.  And  with  peace  terms  of  that  sort  you  could  nm 

Mr.  Armour.  In  other  words,  we  knew  what  the  other  man  wu 
doing,  while  without  that  you  would  have  to  do  a  Kood  deal  of  guets- 
infr  about  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  do  you  do  any  guessing  now  as  to  what  fht 
other  man  is  doing? 

Mr.  Armour,  "^s,  sir. 
■    Mr.  Heket.  Do  not  your  men  visit  the  cold-storage  plants  of  Meh 
of  the  other  big  companies  and  inspect  them  every  week,  with  tb^ 
consent? 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  mean  the  branch  houses  t 

Mr.  IIenet.  I  mean  the  branch  houses. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir ;  every  day. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  their  men  visit  yours,  do  they  notf 
.  Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mater.  Visit  what! 

Mr.  Armour.  They  visit  ours. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  and  you  know  now  just  as  closely  as  yon  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Yeeder  pool  what  beef  they  are  shipping  into  taj 
city. 

Mr.  Armour.  N'o,  wb  do  not;  because  then  we  would  know  bsfon 
it  was  shipped. 

Mr.  Heket.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  would  know  before  it  arrived  at  thq  maifat; 
now  we  do  not  know  that;  we  only  know  when  it  arrives  at  tfat 
market 

Mr.  Henet.  But  suppose  you  know  that  Swift,  in  Kew  Yivk,  ha 
jnst  brought  in  a  lot  of  beef  of  a  kind  that  you  also  believe  the  cl>> 
mand  will  not  take  care  of  any  additional  supply. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heket.  And  euppoee  you  have  some  cars  on  tbe  road  fian 
Chicago  to  New  York,  you  just  divert  them  to  Boston,  or  Phib- 
delphia,  or  some  other  place,  where  you  think  tbe  demand  do« 
exist? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  we  can  not  do  that 

Mr.  Heket  (interposing).  And  where  you  not  only  know  that, 
but  know  that  Swift  le  not  as  well  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be-- 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  We  can  not  do  that- 
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Mr.  Henet.  What  were  you  going  to  sayt 

Mr.  Armobr.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  do  not  want  to  aay  anyihiiia  ■ 
until  you  finish. 

Mr,  Heney.  Wellj  you  get  the  idea  of  that,  do  you  nott 

Mr.  Armour,  I  will  answer  it  when  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing) .  Where  you  know  that  Swift  has  not  any 
oversupply,  you  can  divert  it  there;  so  that,  instead  of  overloading 
the  marlcQt  in  New  York  with  that  particular  kind  of  beef,  ^ou  can 
nse  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  (^ood  profit  on  it,  by  diverting  it  to 
Hoston,  and  pay  the  additional  expense  of  carrying  it  there.  Is  tJiat 
true! 

Mr.  Armour.  No ;  it  is  not  true, 

Mr,  Henet,  Why  not? 

Mr.  Armour,  Because,  in  the  first  place,  you  speak  about  New 
York  and  Boston.  All  the  New  York  beef  is  ribbed  differently  from 
the  Boston  beef.  That  is,  the  Boston  beef  has  a  long  hind  quarter, 
and  a  very  short  forequarter;  it  is  cut  down,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  forequarter;  and  in  New  York  it  is  diffe'rent.  In  other  words, 
the  beef  is  what  we  call  ribbed  differently — not  for  every  market,  but 
for  a  good  many  markets;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ship  what 
was  ordered  for  New  York — to  divert  it  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Henet.  Does  that  difference  exist  between  other  cities,  or  is 
Boston  unique  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Armour,  Not  to  the  same  estent;  but  if  you  will  aUow  me,  I 
will  tell  you  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  we  saw  the  market  in  New  York  was  glutted,  it  is 
the  business  of  our  man  there — I  am  talking  about  what  we  would 
do  to-day- — it  is  his  business  to  wire  back  to  Chicago  to  say  that  the 
market  in  New  York  was  very  bad.  Now,  what  we  would  do  in  that 
case  is  that  we  would  hold  our  beef  for  a  day  at  the  icing  station. 
Instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to  New  York  and  be  put  on  the  market, 
we  would  do  what  would  be  natural  for  anybody  to  do — hold  the 
beef  for  a  day  or  two  and  then,  possibly,  ship  a  little  less  of  it  from 
Chicago.  And  when  the  market  came  back  to  normal,  we  would  ship 
that  beef  into  New  York,  because,  of  course,  you  can  not  hold  it  for 
a  very  long  time;  you  can  hold  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

As  an  illustration :  Baltimore  takes  a  different  kind  of  beef  from 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore  takes  a  lot  of  poor  beef;  Philadelphia  takes 
some  poor  beef,  but  they  also  take  a  lot  of  good  beef;  and  while  you 
could  divert  one  car  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  that  is  not  usu- 
ally done.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done;  it  could  be  done  be- 
tween those  two  markets. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  you  could  handle  the  beef  going  into  any  market 
the  same  way  as  that  going  into  New  York,  by  nolcfing  it  at  the  icing 
Efation  and  shipping  less  for  the  following  days.  Do  you  ship  to 
New  York  every  day? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  so,  yes,  ar;  we  have  a  great  many 
houses  in  New  York,  and  I  think  every  day  some  beef  goes  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hfnet,  So  that,  by  keeping  in  touch  every  day  with  the  situ- 
ation in  New  York,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  little  more  than  there 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  of  any  particular  kind  of  meat  in  the 
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branch  houses  of  the  other  four  his  packers,  you  jnst  ship  a  little  ha 
of  that  piirticulnr  kind,  and  you  ship  the  kind  that  ther  seem  to  bet 
little  short  of.  if  they  arc  short  of  any  kind.    Is  that  it*  . 

Mr.  Ansronn.  Yes.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Heney,  for  your  infotM^tioD, 
that  I  do  not  suppose  tliero  is  a  day  that  eoea  by  that  our  men,  oWiffl 
men,  and  the  smaller  packers  who  have  houses  in  New  York  do  not 
visit  the  other  houses.  That  is  part  of  their  business,  to  knoir^whlt 
their  competitor  has;  that  is  the  only  way  our  man  has  of  JH^iu 
how  much  to  ask  for  his  beef  and  now  much  to  get  for  lus  Ism, 
whether  he  shall  sell  his  beef  promptly,  at  the  first  bid  he  can  get, « 


whether  he  shall  hold  it,  in  the  hope  of  getting  more.  He  can  miij 
judge  that  by  his  observation  of  how  much  beef  there  is  on  tile  mar- 
ket.   All  of  those  beef  houses  are  on  one  row. 

Mr.  Heset.  Yes ;  they  are  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  they  ue 
all  well  connected  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  they  are  all  on  a  very  friendly  basis,  are  thflj 
not? 

Mr.  Arhoub.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henef.  And  they  naturally  discuss  the  market  among  etd 
other  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Abmouh.  Naturally. 

Senator  Page.  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  on  which  oaaift- 
tition  is  stronger  than  on  hides,  Mr.  Heney? 

Mr.  Ahmoub.  Are  you  asking -me  that  question  or  are  you  asking 
Mr.  Heney? 

Senator  Norris.  You  said  Mr.  Heney,  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  Well,  my  inqiiiry  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  Are  you  inquiring  of  me? 

Senator  Page.  Yes ;  you  arc  speaking  about  competition  and  about 
their  all  being  located  along  a  certain  street  and  engaged  in  a  certain 
Hne  of  trade. 

Mr.  Henev.  Competition  in  hides,  if  you  are  asking  me  the  ques- 
tion, is  a  joke.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  reality,  to  amount  to 
anything,  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nobrts,  On  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Armour  thb 
question :  Under  the  Veeder  pool  there  really  was  not  any  competition, 
was  there  ? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Tliere  was  a  great  deni  of  competition  under  tlie 
Veeder  pool ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norbis.  Would  not  those  meetings^  where  you  all  got  to- 
gether and  where  you  penalized  a  man  for  shipping  too  much  into  ■ 
place— did  they  not  do  away  with  competition  in  effect? 

Mr.  Arsioub.  It  did  away  with  some  competition  naturally,  bntit 
did  not  wliolly  do  away  with  competition. 

Senator  Norhis.  Did  it  not  as  between  the  fellows  in  the  pool  ? 

Mr.  Armour.   Not  wholly,  because  they  were  all  anxious  for  business. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know ;  but  if  they  did  too  much  business  any- 
where they  were  penali:^ed  and  had  to  pay  money  over  to  the  fellow 
who  did  not  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Abmotjk.  Sometimes  they  were  willing  to  do  it.  I  do  not  mean 
to  convey  to  you  tlie  idea  that  the  pool  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
packers,  because  T  think  it  was. 
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Senator  Norris.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  what  effect  that 
pool  had  on  competition. 

Mr.  AiiMODR.  I  think  it  had  some  effect,  but  I  do  not  think  it  c^^ 

away  with  competition  by  a  good  deal.  ^.^ 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Armour,  do  you  not  think  that  any  competitor 

was  operating  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  who  was  not  in  on  iias 

pool? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Well,  he  was  operating  at  a  disadvantage  just  to  the 
extent  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  other  people  had  on  the  marlieb.. 
But,  you  see,  it  was  a  good  market  made  by  the  pool,  assuming  that 
there  was  a  market  made  by  the  pool,  as  Senator  Norris  intimates, 
why,  a  man  that  was  out  of  the  pool  and  was  aggressive  and  knew  his, 
busiuL'ss  had  the  advantage  over  the  man  that  was  in  the  pool,  be-. 
cause  we  were  practically  making  a  market  for  him,  and  he  was 
getting  the  benefit  of  that  market  without  paying  anything  into  the- 
pool. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yesj  but  the  pool  was  not  costing  anything  to  main- 
tain it,  was  it? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  think  it  did,  at  times,  cost  a  good  deal  of  money: 
but  regardless  of  tliat,  if  the  pool  operated  ns  we  hoped  it  would 
operate,  it  would  make  a  good  market.  It  was  not  a  hardship  to. 
anybody  who  was  not  in  tlie  pool. 

Mr,  Hesey.  There  could  not  have  been  any  overhead  expenses  in 
that  pool,  could  there? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  if  the  pool  made  a  good 
market,  by  a  goc<l  market  being  made  the  outsider  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  say  the  pool  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  man 
who  was  not  in  that  pool  s 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  not  be  under  the  same  disadvantage 
that  any  outsider  would — the  same  disadvantage  that  you  would  be 
under  if  yoii  were  not  permitted  to  inspect  the  supplies  in  the  branch 
houses,  in  New  York.  I'ou  say  you  have  a  reciprocal  system  of 
inspection  there;  if  you  were  outside  of  that,  you  would  not  know 
whether  to  sell  or  to  hold  your  beef. 

Mr.  Armodh,  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman ;  but  the  same  courtesy — it  is  not 
a  question  of  an  agi-eement  permitting  them  to  go  tlirough  other 
people's  houses  there :  anybody  has  that  privilege. 

Mr,  Mayer.  The  small  paclters  do  it  the  same  as  the  big  ones.  You 
tinderstand  that,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  do  now, 

Mr.  Armour.  We  always  have.  We  have  always  inspected  what 
ioeh  competitor  has  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  that  was  a  material  and  important 
.hing  which  otherwise  they  would  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,'  the  small  packers  can  do  it  as  well  as  the  largo 
anes. 

Mr.  Ma^-er.  And  he  says  that  is  not  under  any  agreement,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

The  Chairman,  I  understand;  but  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  do 
it,  vou  would  be  under  ii  disadvantage, 

Mr.  Arjiottr.  Yes :  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  not 
permitted  to  do  it.  If  I  may  answer  this  question  fui:ther,  I  should 
like  to  do  so. 
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The  CiiAiBHAN.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Armodr.  We  hire  a  man  to  run  a  branch  house;  and  it  isoiilj 
BQtiiral  for  that  man  to  get  all  the  information  he  con,  just  as  a  mu 
would  get  all  the  information  he  could  about  a  law  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  duty. 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  his  duty,  and  that  is  what  he  is  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  -And  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Mr.  AsuouB.  Now,  if  a  man  is  not  bright  enough  to  know  ho* 
the  market  is,  and  how  much  beef  there  is  in  the  city,  naturally  bt 
is  not  a  success,  and  his  life  with  the  packer  is  not  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  have  nappened  to  the  man  on  the 
outside  when  this  Veeder  pool  was  in  existence — would  he  not  make 
a  failurel 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  the  pool  would  have  anjiifaing  moit 
to  do  with  his  making  a  success  of  it  than  it  would  of  making  i 
failure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  he  not  be  in  ignorance  of  the  T07 
fact  that  you  have  just  described  as  being  essential  to  success? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  because  he  would  have  the  same  privilege;  the 
only  diflference  would  be  that  he  would  not  have,  before  the  beef 
arrived  at  the  market,  the  knowledge  that  we  would  have  that  the 
beef  was  on  the  way  to  the  market;  but  he  would  have  the  suu 
privilege 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Under  the  Veeder  pool  did  yoa 
have  the  same  privilege  about  inspecting  supplies  on  hand! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  You  see  these  branch  houses  are  a  good  deil 
like  a  hotel;  they  are  open  to  anybody.- 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Veeder  pool  was  of  no  advantage  at  til, 
was  it! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  was  it,  if  the  present  custom  of 
inspecting  the  supplies  after  they  arrived  was  in  enectf 

Mr.  Armour.  The  Veeder  pool  regulated  the  supply  of  beef  00 
the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  n  man  was  on  the  outside  and  did 
not  know  how  much  beef  was  on  the  market;  would  he  not  be  irndxt 
d  disadvantage  by  reason  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  point  I  was  getting  at, 

Mr.  Armour.  But  the  purpose  of  any  pool  is  to  make  a  market 
good.  There  would  be  no  object  in  having  a  pool  if  you  did  not  mike 
the  market  good.  Now,  if  the  pool  did  make  the  market  good,  I 
claim  that  the  outsider  would  got  the  benefit  of  the  good  that  tne  pod 
did  to  the  market.    Is  that  clear! 

Mr.  Henev.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  this  pool,  if  it  were  disposed  to  do  so, 
could  send  in  an  extraordinary  supply  of  beef  and  let  the  outsidtf 
hit  a  low  market  when  he  sent  m  his  beef. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes ;  they  could  do  that.  Of  course,  there  b 
almost  anything  that  a  man  can  do,  if  he  is  a  mean  man  and  wants 
to  do  a  mean  thing.  But  a  man  in  a  big  business  does  not  do  tliiae 
things, 

Itfr,  Hewet.  Now,  let  us  see 
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Mr,  ARMonR  (interposing) .  I  mean,  we  are  so  busy  trying  to  make 
money  for  ourselves,  and  trying  to  run  our  own  business  well,  that 
we  have  not  much  time  to  try  to  put  somebody  else  out  of  business. 

Mr,  Heney.  Now,  suppose  you  people  who  were  in  that  pool — Sulz- 
berger was  not  in  it  from  1893  to  1896,  was  he! 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  suppose  Sulzberger,  when  you  people  had  that 
pool— — ■ 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Sulz- 
berger grew  a  lot  while  he  was  not  in  it ;  and  I  think  we  wanted  him 
to  go  into  it  to  prevent  his  growth. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  that  is  true — and  you  did  prevent  his  growth 
by  letting  him  info  it. 

Mr.  Aruour.  I  say  that,  so  long  as  he  was  out  of  the  pool,  he  had 
an  advantage  over  us. 

Mr,  Heney.  But  suppose  ho  had  been  a  little  smaller  than  he  was, 
you  could  have  killed  him  off,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course.  Mr.  Heney.  a  big  man,  I  suppose,  if  he  has 
got  money  enough,  can  kill  off  a  small  man;  if  he  has  money  enough 
to  do  if— if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly,  I  do, 
■  Mr.  Armour.  That  is  a  power  that  a  man  would  have,  not  only  in 
the  packing  business,  but  in  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  Now,  Sulzberger  did  forge  ahead  and  increase 
his  business  while  you  folks  were  in  the  pool! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  We  made  the  business  so  good  for  him  that  he 
went  ahead. 

Mr,  Henet,  He  flooded  the  market  on  you  at  the  prices  you  made, 
nnd  you  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  meat  at  the  good  prices  you 
made;  so  that  you  even  broke  your  pool  up.  So  that  you  did  not 
meet  during  part  of  1896  and  1897;  and  then  you  persuaded  Sulz- 
berger to  come  in  with  you,  and  you  started  the  new  pool  in  January, 
1898,  and  got  him  in  it. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assume  that  is  true.  I  do  not  remember  the  facts, 
but  I  aSFiime  yon  are  correct. 

Mr,  Heney,  That  is  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  While 
you  are  not  in  a  pool  to-day,  suppose  that  Swift,  instead  of  sticking 
to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  New  York  business  that  he  has  been 
enioyinff  all  these  years,  since  thq  Veeder  pool 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hekey  (continuing).  Should  make  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  take  the  whole  of  the  New  York  business.  What  would 
Armour  do? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  Armour  would  try  to  hold  his  business:  and 
the  business  would  naturally  get  so  bad  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Swift 
would  lose  so  much  money,  and  we  would  be  losing  so  much  money, 
too,  tlint  the  natural  inclinations  of  a  man  would  step  in;  he  will  go 
jnly  so  fai';  some  men  will  lose  a  little  more  money  than  othei-s,  but 
there  is  always  a  place  along  the  road  where  a  man  stops.  Now,  I  do 
aot  know  what  Swift  would  do ;  but  that  is  human  nature. 

Senator  Page.  Where  he  would  get  off.    fLau£;hter.l 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  human  nature;  and  if  he  did  not  stop,  and 
Armour  went  along.  Armour  would  do  either  one  of  two  things— h©. 
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would  either  let  him  go  along  and  lose  all  the  money  he  could  lose,  and 
we  would  see  just  how  little  we  could  lose;  and  when  he  had  lost  nil 
he  wanted  to,  we  would  probably  resume  cur  shipments — or  we  wouW 
both  be  broke;  one  of  the  two.  And  we  would  get  back  to  our  natural 
condition  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  net  a  fact  that  the  five  big  packers  are  operating 
on  exactly  that  principle  now ;  that  none  of  them  aggressively  inter- 
feres with  any  of  the  other  four  as  long  as  the  other  four  are  willing 
to  let  the  map  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Veeder  pool  remain,  and 
as  long  as  lie  does  not  attempt  to  grab  off  any  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  business  than  he  had  before,  unless  he  acquires  some  out^de 
plant — takes  in  that  additional  party. 

Mr.  Armodp.  That  is  net  wholly  true. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  is  that  not  nearly  so? 

Mr.  Armour.  In  part  that  is  true,  to  this  extent,  that  all  the  packers 
have  a  certain  amount  of  business  that  they  have  drifted  into — shall  I 
use  that  expression  "drifted  into"?  The  pool  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  probably  it  did,  but  we  drifted  into  it, 

Now,  t  do  not  know  how  much  business  Mr.  Swift  wants  to  do. 
but  I  Itnow  that  Armour  &  Co.,  as  long  as  we  can,  are  going  to  do 
about  the  same  amount  of  business  that  we  have  done  in  the  past 
Now,  if  anybody  wants  to  do  more,  they  have  got  to  gain  that  ousi- 
noss  by  making  the  markets  very,  very  bad;  and  that,  I  claim — I  do 
not  know  what  day  Mr.  Swift  may  want  to  do  that,  and  Mr.  Swift 
does  not  know  what  day  I  might  get  crazy  and  want  to  do  it.  But  if 
that  day  comes,  that  day  is  going  to  reflect  itself  bock  to  the  price 
of  cattle,  because  as  long  as  the  business  is  done  on  a  reasonable  mar^ 
Swift  makes  a  little  money  and  Armour  makes  a  little  money  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  make  a  little  money.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
buy  our  cattle  according  to  where  we  can  buy  our  cattle. 

Now,  if  the  prices  are  put  away  down  by  reason  of  a  great  de»l 
more  of  beef  being  put  on  the  market,  why,  then,  our  cattle  buyers. 
and  everybody's  cattle  buyers,  have  got  to  buy  their  cattle,  if  they' can. 
somewhere  on  the  line  on  which  they  sell  their  beef.  Do  I  'make 
myself  clear? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  work  out  any  scheme  or  ratio  thit 
guides  you  in  the  price  of  beef,  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record 
I  think  we  made  a  similar  request  thf  other  day. 

Mr.  Armouh.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  price  of  beef  is  a  good  deal  older  than  we  think;  it  is  based  oa 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  can  not  be  changed,  broadly 
speaking.  It  can  be  changed  for  one  day  or  it  can  be  changed  for  cni 
week  by  something  that  Armour  did  or  something  that  Swift  did> 
but  fundamentally  you  can  not  change  it. 

The  CriAinMAN.  The  more  fundamental  it  is  and  the  more  fiindi- 
mentnl  the  ratio  is,  the  easier  it  should  be  to  figure  it  out 

Mr.  MATEa.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Heney  ?  - 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mayer,  Mr,  Armour,  it  was  .suggested  liefore  the  House  com- 
mittee that  perhaps  the  regulation,  if  the  law  permitted  it,  or  stabi^if- 
ing  or  averaging  the  shipments  from  producers  and  growers  so  tlut 
they  would  not  be  received  on  the  markets  on  any  one  day  more  thaa 
the  current  demand  called  for  might  have,  and  probably  would  have. 
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a  ver^  advantageous  effect;  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  House 
committee,  at  least,  negatively,  seemed  to  think  it  n  ^nod  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  some  advantages  and  some  disad- 
\antages.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out  in  the  long  run, 
whether  it  would  do  good  or  not. 

Senator  Norfis,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  broad  question  on  an 
economic  line,  Mr.  Armour. 

Assuming  that  this  Veeder  pool  would  be  allowed  under  the  law, 
or  that  tile  undei-sfanding  that  it  brought  about  was  in  effect  now 
ill  jinothpr  way,  do  you  think,  as  an  economic  proposition,  with 
individuals  or  corporations  having  control  of  such  a  pool  or  such 
II n  understanding,  would  brine  about  such  ii  result  as  would  be 
siitiwfactorv  fo  the  producer  iinB  to  the  consumer?  Would  not  the 
natural  tendency  be  that  such  an  agi-eement  or  understanding,  or 
whatever  you.  may  call  it.  would  be  made  entirely  with  a  view  of 
iu<'rpasing  the  profits  of  the  men  who  were  in  it  at  the  expense  of 


Mr.  Abmouh,  I  do  not,  if  a  pool  like  that  could  be  made  so  that 
it  would  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  live-cattle  man. 

Senator  NoRitiN.  Weil,  if  such  a  pool  should  be  allowed,  should  it 
not  be  under  the  ctmtrol  of  the  proper  governmental  officials? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  N'oRKia.  The  tendency  of  individuals  would  be  to  make  money, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armottr.  The  tendency  of  the  natural  individual  is  to  be 
selfish:  and  I  clahn  that  if  there  could  be  some  arrangement  that 
would  take  the  live-cattle  man  into  our  confidence,  so  that  he  would 
know  what  prices  we  got  for  our  beef,  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  Iive-t:ilHe  man,  as  I  understand,  does  not  object  to  the 
pucker  making  a  fair  profit. 

Senator  \orris.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  anybody  does. 

Mr.  Arjiocr.  But  what  I  started  to  say — I  guess  I  will  not  get 
siway  from  that,  will  I? 

M'r.  Heney.  I  am  afraid  not. 

ifr.  Ahsioub.  What  I  started  to  ,say,  Senator,  was  at  the  present 
time  there  h  a  zone  fixed  on  the  shipment  of  live  hogs,  and  the 
shipnient  of  ho^s  to  the  market  is  regulated  by  Mr,  Everett  Brown, 
who  is  a  commission  man.  Now,  he  nas  the  power  that  is  given  to 
Jiiiii  by  tlie  Food  Administration  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
jrliit  on  the  market,  in  one  day  or  two  days,  of  live  hogs.  That  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  If  there  could  be  some  arrangement 
brought  about  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  glut  of  cattle  on  the 
inarket  on  any  one  day,  or  a  glut  of  hogs  on  the  market  on  any 
otiier  day.  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
inlorpst  tlip  packer  has  on  the  price  of  live  stock  is  this:  He  does 
lint  want  the  price  of  live  stock  to  go  so  low  that  it  stops  production, 
nor  ilops  he  want  the  price  of  live  stock  to  go  so  high  that  it  stops 
consumption. 

Xow.  we  are  tlic  middle  man  right  there.  And  we  are  going  to 
stay  there ;  we  are  there:  and  we  are  probably  going  to  stay  thero. 
AVe  arc  the  mediiun  between  the  man  who  grows  the  cattle  and  the 
nuin  who  consumes  the  beef.  So  that  our  interest  is  one  of  trying  to 
siifirify  both  parties,  which  is  a  difficult  thing. 
I0138&— 19 44 
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So  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  we  pay— tin 
only  interest  we  have  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  that  will  eatisfy 
the  consumer  and  make  money  for  the  producer. 

So  that  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be  done  so  that  tlu 
packer  and  the  producer  could  come  closer  together,  I  am  snn 
Armour  &  Co. — and  I  imagine  the  other  packers  as  well — ^wouU 
welcome  it  very  much. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  your  questions  or  not 

Senator  Page.  Your  answer  is  substantially  this:  That  yoa  want 
prosperity  to  come  to  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  AsHoiTR.  Most  decidedly. 

Senator  Page.  And  your  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the — 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  Country. 

Senator  Page.  Country  are 

Mr.  Armouk  (interposing) .  The  same. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  other  words,  the  full  dinner  pail  argument. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  production  of  cattle  fell  oJ. 
comparatively,  in  this  country  for  quite  a  number  of  yearst 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  think  the  records  will  show  that. 

Mr,  Keney.  What  do  you  think  caused  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  Was  it  not  due  to  losses  by  the  cattle  growers? 

Mr.  Arhous.  I  presume  that  was  so;  I  presume  the  cattle  growtis 
did  lose  money. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  was  there  not  demand  enough  for  the  cattle 
that  there  could  have  been  a  fair  price  to  the  cattle  grower  during 
that  period? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  think  the  packers'  profits — you  are  speakiii; 
now  of  the  pool,  of  the  time  of  the  pool,  are  yout 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  the  packers'  profits  durinp  that  tiiw 
were  excessive  at  all.  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  that;  but  I 
do  not  think  the  packers'  profits  were  nt  all  excessive. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  the  producer  did  not  get  any  profits  durin; 
that  poo],  did  he? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is,  the  great  mass  of  them? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  It  maybt 
that  in  some  year.s  of  the  pool  the  producer  did  not  get  anything;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  1915,  is  it  not  your  recollection  that  the  grower! 
lost  money? 

Mr.  Armour.  1915? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes, 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  packers  made  money  in  1915 1 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  What  is  your  theorr 
about  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing  that  happens  everv  ymr. 
You  take  a  certain  year—any  year  you  may  select — in  whicK  ^ 
sheepmen  make  a  lot  of  money,  or  the  cattlemen  make  a  lot  of  monej 
on  the  cattle  they  bring  in;  it  does  not  make  much ^diffeiftnce  what th( 
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price  is.  If  a  cattle  feeder  or  a  sheep  feeder  makes  money,  the  re- 
sult is  that,  unless  something  happens  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about — when  they  sell  their  sheep  or  sell  their  cattle  for  a  great,  big 
profit,  they  come  in  here  and  buy  their  cattle  and  buy  their  sheep — 
now,  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection  on  anybody;  I  would  do  the 
same  thing;  it  is  a  natural  thing  that  a  man  has  in  his  nature;  he 
comes  in  here  and  says,  "  I  made  a  lot  of  money  last  year,"  and  he 
comes  in  here  and  buys  his  feeders;  he  just  buys  them;  he  just  buys 
his  sheep.  Now,  he  has  got  a  loss  before  be  has  got  those  sheep  and 
cattle  sent  back  to  the  country.  Now,  you  do  not  have  to  take  my 
word  for  that,  because  that  is  generally  known  in  the  live-stock 
market. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  would  be  the  human  nature  of  it. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  cattle  feeder  make 
any  money  in  1914? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  one  year.  But  a  man  comes 
in  here,  and  if  you  buy  your  cattle  on  the  market  the  year  after  you 
have  made  a  big  profit,  you  have  got  our  loss  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  true;  but  that  is  a.general  proposition;  I  am 
asking  about  the  year  1914.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  feeder  made  no 
money  in  1914,  and  that  he  lost  money  in  1915,  whiU  the  packers 
made  an  extraordinarily  large  amount  of  money,  as  compared  with 
previous  years? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money.  But  a  man  feeding  cattle  might  make  money  and 
the  packers  lose  money,  or  the  man  feeding  cattle  might  lose  money 
and  Jhe  packers  make  money,  and  still  neither  party  be  to  blame. 

Mr.  Henet.  When  the  Veeder  pool  fought  Sulzberger  it  was  un- 
successful, because  it  did  not  control  a  large  enough  proportion  of 
the  beef  business  to  prevent  Sulzberger  operating  so  as  to  force  the 
pool  to  lose  money.  Is  that  not  correct— or,  at  least,  so  as  to  force 
the  pool  to  lose  that  which  it  expected  to  get  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  individual.. 
The  Sulzberger  people  were  very  aggre^ive,  and  they  went  around 
and  started  markets,  and  the  business  was  pretty  good.  Instead  of 
being  quite  well  satisfied  with  what  they  had,  it  is  the  old,  old  story 
back  to  a  man's  temperament.  Now,  some  men  are  quite  well  satis- 
fied to  go  along  and  be  comfortable  and  have  a  certain  amount  of 
business;  not  want  any  more.  Other  men  are  not.  And  I  presume 
that  is  what  happened  with  Mr.  Sulzberger ;  he  wanted  more,  and  the 
markets  remained  good  for  him,  and  he  enlarged  very  much. 

Mr.  IIeney.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  the  pool  quit  operating  for 
nearly  a  year,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Hexey.  And  then  Sulzberger  came  into  the  pool,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  After  he  got  where  he  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Heney.  After  he  got  where  he  wanted  to  get.  Now,  having 
got  there,  the  five  started  a  new  pool;  that  pool  began  in  1889  and 
ran  until  1902,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexey.  That  pool  was  successful,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armoi:h.  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  must  have  been. 
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Mr,  Heney.  There  was  not  any  outsider  who  was  big  enouph  and 
aftpit'ssive  enough  to  interfere  with  it? 

Mr.  Ahmolr.  I  imagine  that  must  have  been  successful  or  it  would 
not  have  been  continued.     I  guess  that  is  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Heney,  Now.  the  real  i-eason  for  stopping  the  pool  in  IWH 
was  that  the  Federal  (lovernnient  bccftme  so  active  in  investigatinf; 
the  pool,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Armoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexet.  And  it  brought  an  injunction  suit  to  enjoin  the  upeni- 
tion  of  the  pool,  and  the  pool  ceased  operating  just  one  month  be- 
fore the  injunction  suit  was  filed.     Do  you  remember  that — in  April? 

Mr.  AiiJiouK.  I  do  not  know  tlie  date,  but  if  you  say  so.  I  suppose 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  testimony  is  that  tliey  stopped  April  13.  liXhJ, 
:ind  that  the  injunction  suit  was  commenced  in  May. 

Mr.  Armoub.  Well,  if  you  sav  so,  I  will  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Heskt.  Now.  before  tlie  injunction  snit  was  finally  de- 
cided  

Mr.  AitMouK  (intetrposing).  I  beg  yoitr  panlon,  but  is  it  posmble 
for  me  to  got  away  to-night,  because  I  want  to  give  up  my  trans- 
portation if  it  is  not. 

Mr.  IIeney.  It  will  not  l>e  possible, 

Inmiediately  after  the  pool  was  stopjwd  in  April,  is  it  not  a  fact 
Ihiit  you  and  Swift  and  Xiorris  conchuled  that  you  would  attempt  to 
merge  all  of  the  packing  plants  in  the  eonntry  of  any  considerable 
size? 

Mr.  AniKini.  Do  yon  uiean  before  the  pool  or  after  the  pool? 

Mi*.  Heney.  Iiniuediatelv  after  the  pool  ended,  in  April,  1902. 

Mr.  Armouh.  Well,  we  did — I  assume  that  is  the  right  year. 

Mr.  Henby.  And  you  negotiated  with  James  Stillman  and  Knhn. 
Loeb  &  Co.,  and  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Mr.  AsuouB.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Henet  (contmuing).  For  a  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money — 
.  $90,000,000  was  first  considered,  and  then  $60,000,000— for  ihn  pur- 
pose of  making  this  merger.    Is  that  corrects  ■ 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes, 

Senator  Norhis.  Well.  I  did  not  get  that.  Did  Mr.  Armour  s«T 
that  was  correct  ?     I  did  not  hear  him  answer. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  said  "  Yes.  I  assume  his  figures  are  right 
but  Uie  principle  is  right." 

Mr.  IlENET,  If  (he  ligui'es  ai-e  correct,  the  statement  is  correct! 

Jlr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  assume  you  have  the  right  figures,  but  yon 
are  right  in  principle. 

Mr.  IIeney.  Yes.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  figures  aa  they  an 
given  in  the  record.  Now,  what  was  your  idea  m  regard  to  that 
merger?  You  were  going  to  get  practically  the  entire  packing  bnsi- 
ness  of  tlie  country  into  one  corporation,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Vee,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  was  it  your  theory  that  it  was  a  good  thing  fw 
the  country — for  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  packers — that  the 
packing  business  should  be  monopolized  into  one  corporation — which 
would  make  a  monopoly,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Henet,  Was  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  AsMorB.  Yes;  I  tliink  so, 

Mr.  Hexey.  Is  tliat  vour  belief — that  that  would  be  an  ideal  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  Armour.  Why.  yes;  we  thought  that  by  doing  that  we  could 
save  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  lost  in  the  duplication  of  the 
business — evpii  the  dnplicntion  as  the  business  is  being  done  to-day. 

And  I  will  go  fuHl  er  imd  say  if  that  was  possible  to  do  and  the 
live-stock  men  were  taken  in  in  some  way,  and  it  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  in  some  way,  so  that  the  packers 
would  be  allowed  a  fair  mar^n,  I  think  the  live-stock  man  would  get 
considerably  more  for  his  live  stock,  and  the  consumer  would  buy 
his  beef  at  very  much  less,  I  think  the  saving  that  could  be  carried 
out  would  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Hesey.  In  other  words,  thei'e  is  a  duplication 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  And  that  was  what  our  idea  was  then, 
Mr.  Heney, 

Mr.  llENEr.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  duplication  and  a  triplica- 
tion and  a  quadruplication  of  cold-storage  plants  in  different  cities, 
owing  to  the  fact  tnat  five  big  packers  are  attempting  to  do  the  same 
thing.     Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Armour.  The  packing  industry  is  theoretically,  and  perhaps 
prattically,  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  railroads — not  so  much 
to-daj',  because  there  has  been  so  much  outside  business  that  it  has 
taken  up  the  slack  the  packers  had  been  doing  business.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Heney.  Not  quite, 

Mr.  Armour.  But  when  the  railroads  were  put  under  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  they  took  trains  off.  Instead  of  run- 
ning four  or  five  trains  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  half  full  or  one- 
third  full— I  have  traveled  on  trains  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City 
that  had  only  two  or  three  passengers — still  the  whole  thing  had  to 
go,  and  somebody  had  to  pay  for  it — the  public. 

Our  thought  was,  tlien,  that  by  amalgamating  the  packing  industry 
there  would  be  enormous  saving  in  the  avoiding  of  duplication  of 
deliveiy,  salesmen,  etc. — the  packers  have  salesmen  galore.  I  suppose 
every  man  who  has  a  shop  has  8  or  10  salesmen  call  on  him  every  day. 
That  could  all  be  done  away  with,  to  a  great  extent.  Xow,  whether  It 
would  be  practical,  I  do  not  know;  theoretically  it  could,  and  there 
would  be  an  enormous  saving  there.     That  was  our  idea. 

Mr.  Heney,  That  is  your  idea  now,  is  it  ?  Do  you  think  practically 
it  could  be  done.  Mr.  Armour?  That  if  the  five  big  concerns  were  to 
consolidate  now  they  would  save  any  overhead  expenses  and  operating 
e.xpenses  and  do  the  service  fully  as  well  as  the  five  doing  it  sepa- 
rately ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  there  would  be  an  enoi'mous  saving:  yes,  an 
enormous  saving. 

Mr,  Heney.  And  the  service  done  as  well,  do  vou  think? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  a^out  that — at  least  in 
my  mind,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes;  it  is  your  opinion  I  am  asking  for.  You  know, 
do  you  not,  that  at  the  time  Sulzberger  &  Sons  were  turned  into  Wil- 
son &  Co.,  or  about  that  time,  just  preceding  it,  there  was  a  time  to 
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coiisolidnte  Morris  &  Co.  Avith  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  make  one  concern 
out  of  it,  of  which  Wilson  was  to  take  the  head? 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  have  heard  there  was  some  talk  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  ITexey.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  good  economy — ■ 
good  proposition  for  the  industry? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do;  yes.  Of  course,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  large 
units,  properly  rnn. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  of 
the  packing  industry  is  inevitably  toward  their  being  just  three  con- 
cerns— Swift,  Armour — I  will  put  it  the  other  way — ^Armour, 
Swift 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  Any  way  will  suit  me.  [Laughter] 
Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  that  said,  Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  any  large  concern,  proiierly  run — I  do  not  think 
the  size  of  any  concern  has  anything  to  do  with  its  usefulness  or  its 
unusefnlness,  as  far  as  the  public  goes,     I  mean  the  mere  size, 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  is  the  individual,  or  the  people  who  run  it, 
that  has  more  to  do  with  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  public  than 
anvthing  else.    Do  you  follow  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do,  and  I  quite  agree  with  ydu.  We  are  in  entire 
accord  on  that, 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  glad  we  agree  on  something,  Mr.  Henej. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hexey.  So  am  L  I  agree  with  you  on  the  theory  that  the  mojst 
efKcient  form  of  government  is  autocracy,  provided  you  can  fiild  t 
man  wi^e  enough  and  good  enough  to  he  an  autocrat. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Plato's  theory. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  and  the  same  thing  that  would  be  true  politically 
would  he  true  indui=triallv.    But  there  is  the  great,  big  point. 

Mr.  Ar:houu.  Well,  I  do  not  think  any  large  concern  ought  to  bfr— 
I  think  it  would  l>e  better  for  the  country  to  have  a  large  concern,  with' 
some  sort  of  supervision,  Ijecause  the  same  power  the  ordinary  man 
gets — there  are  very  few  people  who  know  enough  when  they  have 
great  power  to  know  how  to  use  it. 

The  Cn.MRMAX,  The  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  would  be 
to  exercise  the  power  and  try  to  get  more, 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so;  but  occasionally  you  will  find  a  man  that 
has  got  sense  enough  not  to  get  drunk  with  his  power,  but  you  can 
not 

The  CiiAUiMAN  (interposing).  Most  of  Ihem  have  to  take  the  Kee- 
ley  cure  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Armour.  "Y  es.  But  to  get  hark  to  the  subject ;  we  seem  to  be 
driftinc  iiway  from  what  we  were  tidlting  about. 

Mr.  Hkneit.  Not  so  fiir  away. 

Mr.  Aii.MOuR.  But  I  think,  really.  Mr.  Heney,  that  if  there  could  be 
sonic  way  found  to  stop  this  etenial  jealouHV  between  the  producer  and 
the  packers  it  would  not  cnly  bo  a  wontlerfully  fine  thing  for  one 
party,  but  it  would  he  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  for  both  parties. 

Senator  Pm;f..  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  possibility,  Mr.  Armour! 

Mr.  AiiMOLR.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  possibility;  I  do  not  say  it  is  not 
a  possibility,  but  it  is  not  a  very  easy  one. 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Armour,  of  course  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
entire  country  entertains  the  belief  that  you  possess  a  great  deal  of 
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power  in  the  industrial  and  financial  world,  owing  to  the  size  of  your 
business  and  the  ramiiications  of  it.  You  do  own  what  per  cent  of 
Amour&  Co.— you,  individually! 

Mr.  Armour,  More  than  a  majority. 

Mr.  Heney.  Seventy  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  AiiMouB.  Do  you  want  the  actual  amount!  Seventy  per  cent 
of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  the  other  members  of  your  family  naturally  defer 
to  you;  really,  they  are  willing  to  let  you  run  it  practically  as  you 
please  ? 

Mr.  Armodh.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  let  me  work  as  hard 
as  I  want  to — if  that  is  what  you  mean.    Yes;  they  have. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  do  not  attempt  to  interfere? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hekey.  And  that  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  if  you  v/att  to 
make  an  investment  you  do  not  put  it  up  to  the  board  of  directors,  do 
you,  as  to  whether  Armour  &  Co.  will  make  the  investment? 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney.  And  sometimes  you  make  an  investment  and  carry  it 
along  as  your  own  individual  investment,  and  then  conclude  that  you 
want  to  put  it  into  Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  past 

Mr.  IIeney.  Now,  these  debentures  that  are  out — or  this  preferred 
stock  tluit  is  out — has  that  any  voting  power? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Has  it  an  equal  voting  power,  share  for  share,  with 
the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  being  enough  of 
it  out  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  to  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  Armour  &  Co.,  is  there? 

The  Chairman,  Bonds  do  not  equal  the  common  stock  altogether? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  the  voting  power  of  the  bonds  would  be  less 
than  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Henev.  Anyhow? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  any  of  the  railroads,  Mr. 
Armour? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  railroads! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  St.  Paul  road. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  mean  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Eailroad? 

Mr.  Ar:«our.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henev.  Well,  the  Armour  family  were  the  largest  holders  in 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Jlr.  Henet.  Were  you  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
coiii|)anv? 

Mr.  .\rmour.  No. 

ilr.  Heney.  You  were  a  very  large  stockholder  in  it,  however, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  .\rmour.  a  large  stockholder,  yes,  sir;  but  not  the  largest  by 
a  great  deal ;  not  the  largest  stockholder,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Who  is  the  largest  stockholder? 

Mr.  Ariiour.  I  do  not  know  how.  Of  course,  the  Rockefelleis 
dominate  the  road. 

Mr.  Henet.  Are  jou  a  director? 

Mr.  AitsiouH.  Ye^  eir. 

Mr.  U^NET.  And  have  been  since  what  timet 

Mr.  Armour,  Two  or  three  years  after  my  father  died  they  elected 
me  a  director. 

Mr.  Henev.  Hare  you  been  a  director  in  the  Illinois  Central! 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  now. 

Mr.  Henet.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  thatt 

Mr,  AfiHOUK.  Not  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Heney.  a  substantial  one? 

Mr.  Armocb.  No  ;  very  small. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  direeton 
of  the  Illinois  Central  I 

Mr.  Ahhous.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Henet.  Have  you  ever  occupied  any  executive  position  in  it! 

Mr.  Abuodb.  No,  sir;  only  a  director. 

Mr.  Henet.  How  long  have  you  been  a  director  in  that  roadt 

Mr.  Ariiour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  10  years,  perhaps  more; 
10  years,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Henet.  Hare  you  stock  in  any  of  the  other  roads  that  nn 
into  Chicago? 

Mr,  Aii.MouR.  A  very  small  amount.  I  am  not  a  director  in  an; 
of  the  other  roads,  and  if  1  have  any  stock  it  is  very,  very  small. 

Mr.  Henet.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  any  of  the  roads  tluit  !■ 
east  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  think  the  only  roads  that  I  am  a  stockhfddtr 
in — if  you  want  to  know  this? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  a  very,  very  siiiall  stockholder  in  the  B,  A  0~ 
and  the  Bock  Island,  and  possibily  one  or  two  others;  but  the  stock 
would  be  so  small — it  would  be  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Nohris.  $dOO  or  $300 1 

Mr.  Armoih.  Do  you  menn  200  or  300  shares? 

Senator  NoKRitt.   its. 

Air.  Armour.  More  than  that,  but  not  a  great  deal  more.  Wd. 
in  the  Itotrk  Island,  it  will  probably  be  a  little  more;  but  in  the  other 
roads,  I  would  think  it  would  he  less  than  1,000  shares. 

Senator  Norris.  Less  than  1,000  in  each  one,  or  altogether? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  he  was  speiiking  about  roads  other  than  tbe 
St.  Paul. 

Senator  Norkis.  A  thousand  shares  altogether? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  say  less  than  1,000  shares  in  any  one  road. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  fjet. 

Mr,  Armour.  1  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  ask;  bat  my 
stock  holdings  in  the  roads  are  very,  verv  light,  if  that  is  what  yoi 
want,  I  mean,  if  you  are  trying  to  gather  anything  from  me — • 
Mr,  Henet  (interposing).  Well.  I  just  want  the  whole  picture  be- 
fore the  committee,  because  the  railroads  are  connected  quite  e\i»Aj 
with  the  packing  business,  and  the  packing  business  furnishes  a  my 
large  amount  of  freight  to  them. 
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Mr.  Absiour.  I  would  be  very  glad,  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest — 
1  nill  furnish  to  the  committee,  if  you  want  it,  I  have  no  objection, 
the  actniil  amount  of  stock  I  have  in  any  one  of  those  roads.  There 
is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  hold  it  back. 

Mr.  HE>iEr.  Does  the  committee  want  that  information?  So  far 
as  my  object  is  concerned,  he  has  answered  closely  enough. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  desire  it,  we  can 
ask  for  it. 

Senator  Ngrris.  I  think  he  has  gone  into  it  enough ;  but  it  is  in- 
tensting.  to  my  mind,  in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  cars  busi- 

Thc  Chairsian.  That  is  what  I  was  thinkirfg  about. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Sorris.  Mr.  Armour's  statement  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
refrigerator  cars  that  they  owned  made  a  better  mileage  than  the 
refrigerator  cars  owned  bv  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Armodb,  That  applies  to  all  packers'  cars.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  what  little  stfxk  I  own  in  the  railroads  has  no  bearing  on 
that. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  altft- 
gether,  in  all  the  railroads,  the  entire  aggregate!  • 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  am  a  very  substantial  stockholder  in  the  St. 
Paul  Road,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  outside  of  that,  my  railroad  hold- 
ings would  be  very,  very  light. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  your  Rock  Island  stock  for  sale? 

Mr.  Armooh.  ^Vhy,  not  now,  because  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
buy  the  Rock  Island  stock  in  the  reorganization,  and  I  have  a  very 
•substantial  loss  in  it.  I  hope  some  day,  if  I  hold  it  long  enough, 
that  it  will  come  back. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  it  worth  to-day? 

Mr.  Armotjk.  The  common  stock  is  somewhere  around  25,  I  pre- 
sume; that  is  what  it  has  been. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  preferred  stock?. 

Mr.  Armodk.  We  have  two  kinds  of  preferred  stock — the  first  and 
second  preferred.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  worth.  If  anybody  has 
a  newspaper  they  can  look  it  up.     I  think  it  is  70i 

Senator  Nobbis.  Your  holdings  of  railroad  stock  in  all  the  rail- 
roads would  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  would  it? 

The  Ch.mkman.  Mr.  Armour,  suppose  you  just  submit  in  your 
statement  a  schedule  of  your  holdings  in  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Armotjk.  I  have  no  objection  to.that,  if  it  will  be  any  help 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mater,  I  do  not  think,  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Armour  has  any 
objection,  and  I  have  none,  to  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  If  it  is  in  any  way  helpful  to  the  result  you  are 
trying  to  attain,  why,  go  ahead.  If  these  things  serve  any  useful 
purpose  we  are  anxious  to  give  whatever  you  want.  But  you  gen-  * 
tlemen  can  realize  how  when  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Armour's  poEation 
in  this  country  makes  public  things  of  that  kind  he  invites  more  or 
less  comment  and  it  may  not  help  out  in  any  way  in  what  you  are 
after.  But  if  you  press  it,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  make  any  objection, 
except  to  appeal  to  you  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Abmour,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  to  either  the  chair- 
man or  to  Mr.  Heney  personally. 
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Mr.  Henet.  It  would  be  better  to  g^ve  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  perhaps  what  has  been  brought  out 
will  be  sufficient.  If  at  any  time  the  committee  ma;  direct  me  to 
obtain  the  information  I  will  request  it. 

Senator  Ghonna.  I  want  to  bring  out  another  matter.  Are  yon 
interested  in  the  grain  business,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  heavily  are  you  now  or  have  you  been  in- 
terested in  that  business?  You  have  very  often  been  quite  a  factor 
in  the  grain  business,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Armouh.  Well,  there  is  an  Armour  Grain  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
that  our  family  is  interested  in,  thftt  we  inherited  from  my  father, 
and  that  grain  business  is  run  by  a  man  named  Marcy,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  company. 

Senator  Gronna,  And  it  belongs  to  the  same  family — the  Armonr 
family  ? 

Mr,  Abmoub.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Marcy  has  an  interest  in  the  grain 
business  and  he  runs  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  controlled  by  the  Armour  family  1 

Mr.  Abmour.  The  stock  Is  controlled  by  the  Armour  family,  but 
they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  management.  That  is  left  whollf 
to  Mr.  Marcy. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Where  is  your  principal  office  of  business! 

Mr.  Armour.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  that  extend  to  the  western  country? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir.    You  mean • 

Senator  Gronna.  The  grain  business. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  far  West  does  it  extend? 

Mr.  Ar3[0ur.  Kansas  City  is  as  far  as  it  extends  in  the  southweA 

Senator  Gronna.  The  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  markets! 

Mr.  Arsiouk.  I  think  there  is  a  small  house  in  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Gronxa.  Is  that  same  con^^rn  interested  in  the  larp 
mills  of  the  West ! 

Mr.  Armour.  Xo,  sir;  they  have  no  interest  in  any  mills. 

Senator  Gronna.  Are  you  an  extensive  oiiorator  in  ATestcn 
mines!    Have  you  any  large  holdings  in  the  mines! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.  May  I  ask  what  yon  mean  by  "extensiTfl"! 
No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

Senator  Gbosna.  You  are  not  the  owner  of  a  great  deal  of  min- 
ing stock!    I  do  not  tare  if  it  is  only  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  the  only  interest  we  have  in  a  mine  isi 
very  snuill  inteiet  in  a  potash  mine,  and  we  developed  that,  becauM 
when  the  war  came  along  potash,  as  you  may  know  comes  from  G<^ 
mnnj'.  and  a  man  came  to  us  who  had  discovered  that  there  vast 
lot  of  potash  in  Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  I  think,  I  persm- 
'  ally  put  up  $10,000,  or  something  like  that,  and  was  a  very  small 
owner  in  the  potash  mine  to  be  developed  for  the  use  of  our  busiaeSi 

Senator  Ghonna.  Is  that  business  a  success! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  we  get  a  lot  of  potash ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  the  name  of  that  mine,  may  I  ask  yont 

Mr,  ARiioun.  The  Mineral  Products  Co.  I  am  a  very,  verj-  simll 
stockholder,  and  became  a  stockholder,  because  I  thought  it  wouU 
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develop  potash  that  we  were  unable  to  set — and  it  is  very  necessary 
for  the  soil,  as  you  know — for  fertilizer  Business. 

Senator  Groxna.  You  are  not,  then,  the  owner  of  any  gold  or 
silver  mines  i 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  Or  any  other  minerals? 

Mr.  Armoub.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Armour,  you  referred  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&>  St.  Paul  as  a  BoL'kefeller  road.  The  Rockefellers  own  the  control- 
ling interest,  do  they? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know.    They  run  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  know  it,  but  it  is  always  conceded  they  do. 

Mr.  Heney,  Are  j'ou  a  stockholder  in  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 
■•    Mr.  Hesey.  a  substantial  stockholder? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  By  "substantial "  do  you  use  that  term  from  your 
viewpoint  or  from  my  viewpoint?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Armocb.  Mr,  Heney,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  I  want  to 
answer'  every  question  that  you  ask  me,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  keep 
anything  back  at  all.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  very  willing  witjiess,  and 
I  want  to  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details  either. 

Jlr.  Armour.  And  if  there  are  any  of  these  things  that  are  vital 
or  that  will  help  the  situation,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer;  in 
fnet,  I  think  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  answer  them.  But  I  do  not 
just  want  to  go  info  any  old  thing  that  is  around  the  country  that  I 
nappen  to  have  a  little  interest  in. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details  any  further  than 
necessary,  but  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  in  what  I  am  aiming 
at.  The  Chase  National  Bank  and  Salomon  &  Sons  bought  20  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  Wilson  &  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Armodr,  Yes.     I  understand  what  you  are  after. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  the  Chase  National  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Na- 
ti'oniil  City? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  own  no  bank  stock  in  New  York  except  a  little 
stock  in  the  National  City. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  are  a  director  in  that  bank? 

Mr.  Armodr,  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  you  found  it  advantageous  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness to  become  a  stocliholder,  and,  where  suhstantial  enough,  a  direc- 
tor in  banking  institutions,  as  making  it  easier  to  make  loans  for 
Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  has  made  any  difference. 
■   Mr.  Heney.  It  does  not  hurt  any,  does  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  it  does  not  help  any.  It  has  always  been  our 
policy,  and  I  inherited  it,  that  we  have  never  used  any  bank  that  I 
happened  to  be  a  director  in.  If  they  wanted  to  loan  me  money,  they 
?ould ;  if  they  did  not  want  to.  they  need  not.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
been  pretty  careful  wlicn  I  could  borrow  money  from  any  other  bank 
ihan  the  one  I  am  a  director  in — I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  not  bor- 
row money  from  them,  but  I  have  always  been  very  careful  not  to 
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do  anything  that  could  be  criticized  by  any  other  stockholder  or  uf 
other  director. 

Mf,  Hknf.v.  Yes;  I  did  not  have  any  such  thinfr  in  mind  eithtf. 
Mr.  Aniionr.  T  had  in  mind  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgnn's  nllefccd  state- 
ment, I  think  it  was  iwfoi-e  some  committee  of  Congress,  that  they 
loan  money  tr)  a  ninn— the  banks  do — on  his  moral  responsibilitT. 

Mr.  Akmoir.  Thpv  loan  tu  the  individmil  more  than  amthinft 
else;  that  is  all.     It  is  Hie  individual  that  can  Ijorrow  the  uiodct. 

Mr.  Henev.  Yes;  and  if  the  hunker  knows  the  individual,  and 
knows  him  intimately  enough  no  Ihiit  he  feels  he  knows  his  nioni 
character,  why,  if  Mr.  Morgan  knows  anything  about  the  bankinf 
buHiness.  it  has  considerahte  to  do  with  his  getting  finanrMl?  Du 
you  think  that  is  true  1 

Mr.  AHsrorR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  IIknei",  Now,  then,  what  bunks  are  you  connected  with  la 
any  way  as  ii  stockholder,  we  will  say  in  Chicago! 

Mr,  AnMorR,  Well.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Heney,  that  this  list  is  opm 
to  anybody,    I  think  it  was  published  April  1. 

Mr,  Hesev,  It  was  publislicd  in  the  Chicago  newspapers^ 

Mr.  Akmolb.  Yes:  so  I  have  no  doubt  you  already  have  the  ia- 
fonnation.  because  I  know  you  can  get  it. 

Mr,  IIej^ev,  I  know  it  is  obtainable,  because  it  is  published  in  tht 
newKpapers  there  in  Chicago,  under  their  State  kw. 

Mr,  Abmoub.  You  want  to  know  what  bank  I  am  intere^^ed  il 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes. 

Mr.  Abiiouh.  The  Continental  &  Commercial. 

Mr.  Henev.  That  was  founded  bv  your  father,  Phil  Amiour,  W 
it  not? 

Mr.  Armodk,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hkney,  You  are  a  director  in  that  bank! 

Mr.  Arjiotjr.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  hold  any  executive  office! 

Mr.  ARMOtTR,  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Heney,  Are  you  a  director  in  any  other  bank  in  Chicagot 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Hexei'.  The  Continental  &  Commercial  has  a  number  of  Mb- 
sidiaries? 

Mr.  Armoith,  No  ;  they  have  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Heney.  A  number  of  allied  banks,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Armour,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney,  What  is  the  Hibernian  Savings  Bank! 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  is  the  Continental  i 
Commercial  Trust  Co,  That  is  considered  the  same  bank,  altlwa^ 
one  is  a  trust  company  and  the  other  is  a  regular  bank. 

Mr.  Henev,  Tliey  are  under  the  same  ownership  and  managenHtft 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  it  has  the  same  name.  Anyone  owning  gfack 
'ti  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Bank,  thatstock  carries  the  owitf- 


ship  of  t)ie  other  bank  with  it.    There  is  no  separate  stock. 

Mr,  Henet.  Is  the  Hibernian  Savings  Co.  connected  in  any  wif 
with  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  Co. 
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Mr.  Mayer.  That  has  been  inerffed  into  the  Continental  &  Com- 
mercial Trust  Co. :  its  biisines.s  has  been  praoticftlly  taken  over  by  the 
trust  company. 

Mr.  Henet,  Aro  those  tlie  only  bnnks  yon  liave  stock  in  in  Clii- 
cago? 

Mr.  Ahmour.  No. 

Mr.  Hkxet.  What  othei-s! 

Mr.  Armour.  The  Central  Trust,  the  First  National,  the  Stock- 
yai-ds  Bank — I  don't  know ;  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Henkt.  At  the  time  of  Edward  Morris's  death,  he  was  quite 
a  large  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Abmoijr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  his  estate  still  is? 

Mr.  Armour.  T  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney,  I  am  .sure. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  Thomas  E.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  MoitIs  estate,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  undei-stand  so :  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Mr.  Armour,  in  1902.  at  the  time  of  that  proposed 
merger,  Mr.  E.  H.  HaiTiman  was  one  of  the  parties  who  was  ex- 
pected to  join  in  making  tlie  loan.  How  did  it  come  about  that  he 
was  connected  with  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Why.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  that  it  came  about 
by  hi.s  close  fi-iendship  with  Mr.  StiUman;  I  assume  that  was  the 
way  it  came  about.  He  was  very  close  to  Kuhn.  Loeb,  and  Mr.  Still- 
man,  and  I  assume  that  he  wanted  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Heney,  Which  of  the  New  York  banks  is  Mr.  Stillman  con- 
nected with? 

Mr.  Armodb.  The  National  City — he  was  connected  with  it. 

Senator  Page.  He  was  president,  and  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  Heney,  Yes.  And  now  the  vice  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  McRoberts,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Abhodr.  He  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Heney,  Is  he  the  same  man  who  was  at  one  time  the  treasurer 
of  Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Abmodr.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Heney.  Was  he  not  piesident  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Co,  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Arjioi;r.  No:  he  was  president — no,  never. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  was  it  that  he  was  president  of  ? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  In  Kansas  City! 

Mr.  Heney,  Was  it  Kansas  City  or  Omaha — somewhere? 

Mr,  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  president 
of  the  Omaha  yards,  but  probably  so,  because  Mr.  Dunham  is  now 
president  of  the  Omaha  yards,  and  he  is  one  of  my  men,  one  of 
Armour  &  Co.'s  vice  presidents,  and  succeeded  Mr.  McRoberte. 

Mr.  Henky.  Well,  at  the  time  you  were  arranging  for  that  merger, 
Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  made  the  agreement  without  having 
Cudaliy  and  the  Sidzlierger  Sons  in  with  it  in  the  beginning.  Do 
you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Abmoub,  I  think  that  was  so ;  yes. 

Mr,  Heney.  And  you  agreed  you  would  buy  up  some  of  these  other 
l)lants,  that  you  were  going  to  merge? 

Mr.  Armofr.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Henet.  And  you  three  went  out  and  bought,  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  was  buying  for  the  corporation  that  was  to  be 
organized  afterwards? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  personally  bought  the  Hammond  C3o.  at  thit 
time,  did  you  not ) 

Mr.  Armodb,  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  HENEr.  On  what  sort  of  basis  did  you  buy  up  theee  oUht 
companies?  Did  you  buy  the  stock  or  the  controlling  interest,  or 
what? 

Mr.  Ahhour.  Well,  we  just  bought  them  the  best  we  could,  tod 
some  of  them  were  pretty  high. 

Mr.  HENEr.  I  know  that,  but  I  was  wondering  whether  you  bou^ 
the  stock. 

Mr.  Armodb.  We  bought  the  company.  Do  you  mean  whethw  m 
bought  the  physical  assets! 

Mr.  Hesey.  Or  the  stock. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  we  probably  bought  both, 

Mr.  Hekey.  Now,  in  some  cases  you  say  you  had  to  pay  more  thu 
you  thought  it  was  worth  t 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Yes ;  it  turned  out  that  way, 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  put  in  jointly,  as  it  turned  out,  in  those  pur- 
chases, something  over  $12,000,000,  did  you! 

Mr,  Armour.  Fifteen,  I  think  the  figure  was. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  end  of  1902,  when  you  were  about  to  close  tbi 
deal  up,  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  of  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Co- 
were  not  going  to  go  ahead  and  let  j;ou  have  the  $60,000,000,  and  iha 
you  organized  the  Kational  Packing  Corporation,  and  put  thest 
plants  into  it! 

Mr.  Armour-  Yea,  sir, 

Mr.  Henet.  'Which  you  had  purchased! 

Mr.  Armour,  We  had  these  plants  on  our  bands  and  did  not  kno* 
what  to  do  with  them.  That  was  the  reason  of  the  birth  of  the  Ki- 
tional  Packing  Co. — the  organization  of  the  National  Packing  Ca 

Mr.  Henet.  Sulzberger  &  Sons  and  Cudahy  had  agreed  to  come  ii 
on  the  merger,  but  when  the  merger  fell  down  they  did  not  go  into 
the  National  Packing  Corporation! 

Mr,  Armour.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  the  National  Packing  Corporation  at  that  tint 
take  in  those  who  had  been  your  principal  competitors  in  the  coanbt 
in  the  packing  business! 

Mr.  Arhodr.  They  took  in  all  the  companies  that  we  bon^ 
They  were  competitors,  naturally,  because  anybody  we  bought,  laigi 
or  small,  was  a  competitor- 
Mr,  Heney,  Those  that  you  bought,  were  they  really  the  prindp*! 
ones  in  the  business  outside  of  the  five! 

Mr.  Armour.  Why,  they  were  the  large  ones,  yes.  I  would  »» 
they  were  the  large  ones ;  perhaps  they  were  the  principal  ones,  il- 
though  they  wore  not  all  the  principal  ones,  because  one  of  the  hugpt 
packing  companies  in  this  country,  now  and  then,  was  the  EingU 
Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  I  mean  we  did  not  get  them  all,  but  what  0K> 
we  got  were  quite  substantial. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Would  you  say  that  the  independents,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  as  to  size  or  business,  would  be  Kingao, 
Dold,  Morrell,  and  Ilormel? 

Mr.  Aemoub.  I  would  guess  that  was  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  Henet-  Is  the  Kmgan  Co.  owned  by  foreign  capital — Eng- 
lish cnpitaH 

Mr,  Armour.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  Entirely  so? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes — well,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  ^ess,  is  a  stockholder, 
but  I  have  always  understood  that  the  principal  stockholders  lived 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  principal  part  of  their  .business  is  hog,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  are  not  much  of  competitors,  as  to  cattle,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  cattle  business ;  they 
do  considerable. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  does  not  amount  to  very  much  so  far  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  big  five  is  concerned  ? 

Mr,  Armour.  No  ;  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Henet.  Now,  from  the  time  that  the  National  Packing  Co, 
was  organized,  or  when  it  was  organized,  its  board  of  directors  was 
composed  of  the  same  identical  men  who  had  been  meeting  in  the 
Veeder  pool,  from  1893  to  1902,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armodr,  They  may  not  have  been  the  identical  men,  but  the  * 
board  of  directors  was  representive  of  the  big  packers  and  owners 
of  the  National  Packing  Co, 

Mr.  Heney,  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris? 

Mr.  Henet.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  personnel  of  it  happened 
to  be  the  same  men,  exactly  the  same  men,  who  had  been  meeting 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Mr.  Veeder's  office? 

Mr.  Armocr.  There  were  some  of  the  same  men;  I  do  not  think 
all. 

Mr,  Heney.  My  recollection  is  that  the  records  8how  all  but  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  possibly — ^ves;  all  right,      , 

Mr.  Heney.  And  that  was  the  New  Jersey  man  who  is  dead.  Now, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Packing  Corporation  met  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  the  same  office  that 
the  Veeder  pool  had  been  meeting,  did  they  not? 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr,  Henet.  Did  Mr.  Veeder  move  his  offices? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  met  at  the  same  hour,  but  they  did  not  meet 
in  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Henet.  They  met  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Armodr,  The  same  day,  I  guess;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  Mr.  Veeder  moved  his  office  from  the  Counselor 
Building  to  another  building? 

Mr,  Armour.  No  ;  Mr.  Veeder  had  nothing  to  do  with  it :  Veeder 
dropped  out  then,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Veeder  was  ever  at  a  directtrs'  meeting  of  the 
National  Packing  Co.  That  is  simply  from  memory,  but  f  do  not 
think  he  ever  was  there, 

Mr,  Henet,  Where  did  they  meet? 
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Mr.  Armour.  In  the  Bookery  Building  in  Chicago,  at  the  offices 
of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  which  were  in  the  Bookery  Building. 
That  is  on  La  Salle  Street. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  I  know  where  it  is.  They  continued  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  2  o'clock! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  When  they  met,  did  they  not  exchange  information  in 
i-ofTiird  to  the  iimrket  and  the  niarketsf 

Mr.  Armoir.  Well,  tliev  iiu't  trying  to  run  the  Xational  Packing 
Co..  wliicli  thi-y  did,  and  1  have  no  doubt — which  wa.s  as  natural 

^Ir.  IIknkv.  Certainly. 

Ml'.  Abmoir  (continuing).  As  for  anybody  else  to  ilo  it — they 
luitiiraliy  exchnnged  whiitevt'r  infonnation  they  could  get  from  one 
minther.  The  Xationnl  I'acking  Co.,  as  yoii  know,  was  not  a  siir- 
rcssfiil  eonceni :  they  never  nmde  any  money  to  speak  of. 

-Mr.  Hexkv.  Thev  never  aggressively  attempted  to  take  businetK 
jnvav  from  Swift,  .irnioiir.  and  Morris,  did  they? 

yiv.  Aii-Mont.  Well,  1  do  not  supposes  I  woidd  be  giaierally  believed 
when  I  tell  yon  something.  Perhaps  you  will  brieve  nie:  I  hop* 
vnu  will.  I  sni)pose  ordinary  people  ivould  say  that  the  XntiontI 
Patkin^  Co.  was  a  pretty  nice,  soft  thing  for  the  packei-s  to  haw. 
Theoi-eticallv.  that  is  the  wav  the  National  Packing  Co.  should  haw 
t)peii  run.  Practically,  it  did  not  happen  to  be  the  way  the  Xatioral 
Packing  Co.  was  rtni. 

The  National  I'acking  Co.  was  run  by  several  men  anti  finally  it 
was  nin  by  Kdward  Tilden,  who  was  a  very  pi-ogressive  and  ng^es- 
sive  person,  and  they  were  in  si'^ere  competition  with  Armour  &  Co- 
and  I  dare  .say  with  Swift  &  Co.  I  know  thev  were  with  us,  and  if 
they  were  with  us,  they  must  necessarily  have  l«'en  with  Swift.  .\iid 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  them  down  to 
doing  an  ordiniiiy  business,  although  we  did  own  the  company.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  pre-sume  that  would  not  be  the  general  umlerstaitd- 
ing  as  the  undei-standing  is,  but  those  are  the  facts,  and  that  i.s  why 
the  National  Packing  Co.  never  made  any  money,  because  tiiey  we» 
so  aggressive  an<!  tried  to  do  so  much  busmoss  that  they  not  oiily  did 
their  own  busine-'is  \ory  poorly,  but  they  were  always  a  thorn  in  tbf 
side  of  the  other  packers. 

Mr.  Henet.  Edward  Tilden  acted  as  trustee  for  Mr,  Swift  in  qaitc 
a  number  of  different  things  from  time  to  time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Akmour.  Why,  I  do  not  know.    It  is  possible  he  did. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  know  he  did  in  the  Eel  oil  matter,  don't  tou! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  know  somebody  did:  I  do  not  know  that  ne  was 
the  man.  but  somebody  did. 

ilr.  Hf.nkv,  Well,  ICdward  Tilden.  <hiring  the  time  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  acquired  the  stock  of  Joseph  ia 
Swartzchild  &  Sulzberger  about  1907.    Do  yon  recall  that? 

>ir.  .\RMOt:R.  He  did  not  acquire  it  for  tlie  National  Packing  Co. 

>Ir.  Henet.  Did  he  acquire  it  for  Swift? 

Mr.  .\KMorn.  I  do  not  know:  he  did  not  acquire  it  for  the  National 
Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well.  Swift  afterwards  had  it? 

Mr  Armoir.  Yes:  but  it  was  never  owned  by  the  National  Pack- 
ing Co, 
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Mr.  Hbnet.  You  think  it  was  not) 

Mr,  Armour.  In  fact,  I  know  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Hbnby.  Well,  at  the  time  Joseph  was  an  executive  officer  as 
well  as  a  director  of  Schwartzchild  &  Sulzberger — ^he  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Schwartzchild — nnd  Tilden  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him  that  he  was  to  remain  there  for  10  years  where  he  was,  if  he 
could,  or  he  would  give  him  an  equally  responsible  position  and  give 
his  son  a  position  if  they  were  put  out  of  there — out  of  Schwartzchild 
&  Sulzberger.  And  when  Sulzberger  discovered  that  Joseph  had 
sold  his  stock  to  Tilden  he  did  put  him  out  as  a  director  and  as  an 
officer,  and  thereupon  Joseph  went  over  to  the  New  York  Dressed 
Beef  Co..  which  was  composed  of  a  lot  of  New  York  butchers  who 
had  got  together  to  have  a  cooperative  independent  concern  of  their 
own.  and  said  he  was  out.  and  wanted  to  get  a  job,  and  he  got  a 
portion  or  a  majority  of  tiiat  stock  for  Tilden.  Now,  was  that  for 
the  National  Packing  Co.? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  I  have  heard  that  story  before,  Mr.  Heney.  I  per- 
i^onally  do  not  know  that  it  is  true:  I  had  heard  some  story  like  that. 
1  will  say  to  you  that  the  National  Packing  Co. — Mr.  Tilden — never 
bought  any  stock  of  that  Sulzberger  Co.  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  account  of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  it  never  landed  in  the 
National  Packing  Co,  If  he  bought  any  stock  iii  the  Sulzberger  Co. 
J  never  knew  of  it.  When  I  say  I  never  knew  it,  I  mean  it  never  was 
done  for  the  National  Packing  Co.,  and  never  landed  in  the  National 
Packing  Co.,  and  they  never  during  their  existence  owned  any  in- 
terest directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Sulzberger  concern. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  the  National  Packing  Co.  did  acquire  the 
United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  which  is  alongside  of  Sulzberger,  and  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and  they  kill  kosher  cattle,  and  that  is 
now  owned  by  Swift  &  Co,    But  you  already  know  this. 

Mr.  Heney",  How  about  the  New  York  Dressed  Beef  Co.  t 

Mr.  Arjiotjr.  The  New  York  butchers! 

Mr.  Heney,  The  New  York  butchers. 

Mr.  Akmour.  That  is  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.  That  was  owned 
by  the  National  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Henei',  Yes.  Wasn't  that  the  company  in  which  Joseph  got 
this  stock,  or  was  that  the  United? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  Joseph  got  the  stock,  but  the 
stock  was  owned  by  the  National  Packing  Co.,  and  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Packing  Co.  Armour  &  Co.  took  the  New  York 
butchers'  concern,  which  is  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York,  and 
Swift  took  the  United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  which  is  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City,  and  both  of  those  companies  kill  kosher  cattle. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  see. 

Mr.  Armour.  But  I  guess  you  already  knew  that,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Heney  ? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  from  the  records. 

Mr.  Armour,  Then  I  am  wasting  time  telling  it  to  you, 

Mr.  He.vev.  No;  because  the  committee  does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Armoi;!!.  Well,  it  is  not  a  secret  at  all;  everybody  knows  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  In  the  injunction  suit  that  the  GoverOment  brought 
in  1902,  a  judgment  was  taken  pro  confeeao  in  May  of  1803—1  am 
101369—19 m 
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stating  it  as  it  appears  on  the  record.  It  was  affirmed  by  the  aa- 
preme  court. 

Mr.  Mater.  That  is,  there  was  a  demurrer  filed  to  the  bilL  The 
demurrer  was  overruled,  and  the  defendants  stood  by  their  demurrer 
and  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  supreme  court  affirmed  it 
There  never  was  any  trial, 

Mr.  Hekef.  The  defendants  let  the  allegations  stand. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Just  as  a  demurred  at  law  or  in  equity  always  does. 

Mr,  Henby.  And  after  the  demurrer  was  overruled,  tliey 

Mr.  Matek.  Stood  by  the  demurrer  and  appealed. 

Mr.  Heket.  When  it  came  back,  they  could  have  filed  an  answer, 
could  they  not? 

Mr.  Mater,  No;  it  having  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court, 
that  ended  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  that  case  Patrick  A.  Valentine  was  one  of  the 
defendants  and  Lonis  Felzer  was  one  of  the  defendants.  Is  that  the 
Louis  Felzer  who  is  running  a  packing  company  in  Chicago  nowt 

Mr.  AfiMOfR.  I  think  so — oh.  no;  he  is  aead.  I  guess  h"*  was  the 
father  of  the  boy  who  is  running  that  packing  plant.  There  is  a 
Felzer  there,  but  I  guess  that  Louis  Felzer  was  his  father. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  a  Valentine  who  is  a  director  in  Armour  A 
Co.    Is  that  this  Valentine? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  that  Valentine  is  dead.  He  died  several  yeais 
ago.    It  is  another  Valentine. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  say  in  this  statement  that  Armour  &  Co.  h»v8 
nothing  to  do  with  any  fisheries.  Does  Armour  &  Co.  handle  any 
canned  fish  at  all? 

Jlr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Whose  output  do  they  handle? 

Mr.  Armour,  We  do  not  handle  anybody's  output,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  in  the  entirety,  but  we  handle  some  from  the  Booth  Fishery 
Co.  and  we  buy  others  where  we  can. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  the  Valentine  who  is  a  director  of  Armour  &  Ca 
an  owner  in  the  Booth  Fishery? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  sir.    It  was  that  Valentine  that  was 

Mr,  Henet.  This  Valentine  here  was  in  the  Booth  Fishery! 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  man  who  died. 

Mr.  Arsiottr.  The  man  who  died  had  some  interest  in  the  Booth 
Fisheries  Co.,  but  not  while  he  was  connected  in  any  way  with 
Arnionr  &  Co. 

Mr.  Heney,  The  Valentine  who  is  now  connected  with  Armour  A 
Co.  has  no  interest  in  the  Booth  Fisheries? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  that  I  know  of.  and  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr,  Henet.  And  his  wife  has  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  has  not  any  wife.    The  one  that  is  alive  nowt 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  He  has  not  any  wife ;  he  is  a  widower. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  this  Valentine  never  have  any  interest  in  the 
Booth  Fisheries? 

Mr,  Armour.  The  one  that  is  with  us  now  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Tes. 

Mi\  Afjiour.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know;  I  do  not  think  he  had. 

Mr.  Henet.  Was  he  interested  at  any  time  in  the  Central  Leather 
Co.? 
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Mr.  Aruous.  The  one  that  is  aliye  now! 

■  Mr.  Henkt,  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Henet.  What  relation  are  they  to  each  other,  if  any? 

Mr.  Aemour.  None  whatever,  I  think.  I  think  I  can  clear  that  up, 
if  you  want  to  be  cleared  up  on  it 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes, 

Mr.  Armodr.  Tlie  one  that  is  dead  married  my  brother's  widow. 
P.  A.  Valentine  married  my  brother's -widow,- and  he  is  now  dead. 

Mr,  Henet.  He  is  the  one  who  did  have  an  interest  in  the  Booth 
Fisheries? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Not  while  he  was  with  Armour  &  Co- 
Mr,  Henet.  But  he  did  have  an  interest  at  the  time  he  died? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  thing  he  did  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Henet.  Has  his  widow  any  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Arjiouk.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Booth  Fisheries  failed 
and  Mr.  P.  A.  Valentine,  the  man  who  is  now  dead,  was  called  in  to 
help  reorganize  the  concern.  Relived  in  New  York,  and  had  severed 
all  his  connections  with  Armour  &  Co.  He  lived  in  New  York  and 
was  called  in  by  the  Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  because  Mr.  Booth  was  his 
brother-in-law.  He  was  called  in  at  the  time  of  their  failure  to  lielp 
them  reorganize,  and  I  have  understood  that  he  had  some  stock;  that 
he  got  some  stock  or  bought  some  stock  when  he  helped  them  reor- 
ganize. But  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Armour  &  Co. 
He  happened  to  be  with  Armour  &  Co.  some  8  or  10  years,  or  several 
years,  prior  to  the  time  the  Booth  people  failed,  and  the  reason  he 
was  not  in  it  was  that  the  head  of  the  Booth  Co.  was  his  brother-in- 
law. 

Mr,  Henet,  So  that  neither  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Armour.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing).  Or  yourself 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  never  had  a  dollar's  interest  in  the  Booth  Fish- 

(Thereupon,  at  4,40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m,  Monday,  January  27,  1919.) 
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KOiniAT,  JANITAST  27,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

COMMIITEE  ON  AgRICULTDKE  AND  FoRESTFT, 

Waakmgton,  D.  0. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  acyournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  (rclock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Gronna,  and  Norris. 

STATEHENT  OF  UR.  J.  OQSEN  ABHOUB^Besosied. 

.  Mr.  Henet.  Mr.  Armour,  on  page  1889  of  the  record  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  on  Saturday,  I  find  this  statement  made  by  you  [read- 
ing:] 

Mr.  Heney.  With  that  aim  on  your  part  to  do  half  of  the  DuaineBS  there — 

This  is  referring  to  Fort  Worth — 
and  Swift's  aim  to  do  half  of  the  business  there,  do  you  thiuk  that  thnt  created 
any  real  competition? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  think  anybody  down  there  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  as  much  competition — in  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
mission men  down  there  and  they  have  grown  quite  targe  yards,  and 
I  think  any  one  down  there,  any  one  who  ships  cattle  there  to  com- 
mission men,  will  tell  you  that  tnere  is  a  whole  lot  of  competition, 

Mr.  Henet.  In  what  way  does  that  competition  exist  i 

Mr.  Akmour.  Well,  the  competition  there,  Mr.  Heney,  is  just  the 
same,  I  think,  as  the  competition  in  any  other  yards.  There  are  other 
buyers  there  beside  the  packers',  and  the  mere  fact  that  we  want  half 
of  the  business  there  would  create  in  itself  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
petition, if  the  market  at  Fort  Worth  is  what  we  call  "  out  of  line," 
why  the  commission  men  there  know  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  know  it, 
and  the  same  commission  houses  that  have  offices  at  the  other  stock- 
yards have  offices  there,  and  they  are  in  constant  communication 
with  each  other  as  to  the  price  of  live  cattle. 

So  that  if  the  market  down  there  should  be  low  on  any  one  day, 
■which  it  might  be  in  any  market,  out  of  line,  so  to  speak,  that  auto- 
matically regulates  itself.  The  commission  men  know  that — that  if 
if  they  can  not  get  as  much  for  their  cattle  there  as  they  think  they 
could  get  at  other  markets  thsy  would  ship  the  cattle  alive. 

Mr.  Menet.  That  last  statement  is  really  the  only  safety  valve  for 
that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armodr.  No ;  I  think  not,  Mr.  Heney,  because  there  are  other 
people — you  see,  we  are  not  the  only  buyers  in  Fort  Worth.  While 
we  are  the  largest  buyers  at  Fort  Worth,  naturally  we  are  not  the 
only  buyers  at  that  point    There  are  other  people  down  there  who 
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buy  cattle  and  some  hogs,  bijt  more  cattle  than  hogs,  pretty  nearl; 
everv  day. 

Mr.  Hbxey.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  cattle  sold  there 
in  1917  Swift  and  Armour  bought  compared  with  what  was  bought 
by  outsiders?  ', 

Mr.  Arsiouk.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage,  but  I  would  think 
tlia  peicentage  that  Swift  and  Armour  bought  was  very  great  com- 
pared to  anybody  else, 

Mr.  Henei-.  Probably  95  per  cent? 

Mr.  AiiMOuR.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
it  was.  but  perhaps  not  quite  that  much.  It  is  very  great,  as  we 
naturullv  kill  most  of  the  cattle  that  come  there. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  the  demiinds  of  the  outsiders  does  not  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  Swift  and  Armour  could 
vei7  easily  hold  back  in  the  morning  and  let  the  outsiders  get  their 
necessities  and  have  no  trouble  about  taking  the  balance,  except 
they  would  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Fort  Worth  must  not 
get  too  far  out  of  line;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ahsiouk.  I  think  that  would  be  possible,  Mr.  Heney.  But 
while  it  would  be  possible,  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
Armour  jor  Swift  to  do  that  in  the  long  run.  They  might  do  it  iot 
one  day  or  two  days,  but  it  is  to  our  interest  there  to  have  a  supply 
of  cattle  coming. 

Now,  if  (he  Fort  Worth  market  was  out  of  line,  so  to  rpeak,  with 
the  other  markets,  it  would  affect  the  receipts  of  live  cattle,  and  if 
you  stop  the  flow  of  cattle  to  any  one  market  it  is  very  difficult  to 
start  that  flow  up  ogaiu;  and  then  the  Fort  Worth  market  would 
get  the  mime  throughout  the  country  among  the  owners  of  cattle  that 
it  was  a  poor  place  to  ship  their  cattle  to.  If  I  was  an  owner  of 
cattle  or  you  were  an  owner  of  cattle  you  would  avoid  the  Fort 
Worth  market,  and,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  that  would  affect 
us  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  any  little  advantage  we  mi^t 
try  to  take  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Hexey.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  Chicago,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Yes;  I  think  it  would;  except  in  Chicago,  of  course, 
there  are  more  outside  buyers  than  there  are  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Hexet.  And  yet  the  stock  producers  have  been  complaining 
very  bitterly  for  years  about  the  fluctuation  in  prices  at  Chicago, 
have  they  not? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commisMOn  men  hiT« 
protested  in  writing,  and  76  out  of  84  of  the  stock  exchange  signed 
the  protest  that  the  buyers  of  the  big  packers  were  hanging  back  in 
the  morning  when  there  were  large  runs — would  go  out  at  11  o'clock 
and  sometimes  later,  instead  of  9  as  it  used  to  be  before.  Is  no* 
that  a  fact? 

Mr.  ARMOtnt.  I  think,  Mr.  Heney — I  will  answer  that  qnestion 
now,  but  I  think  I  answered  it  last  week. 

The  question  of  going  out  in  the  morning  is  not  as  important 
a  one  as  it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  because  if  there  is  a  big 
run  of  cattle  posted  up,  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  if  yoa 
are  a  cattle  buyer,  whether  you  go  early  or  late.    You  know  about 
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how  many  cattle  are  going  to  come  in  those  yards  during  the  day, 
and  you  assume  naturally  that  the  buyers  are  men  of  intelligence, 
and  as  to  whether  you  go  out  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  whether 

i'ou  fro  out  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  theoretically,  perhaps, 
las  an  appearance — but  a  man  tliat  goes  out  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  knows,  usually,  the  same  as  you  would  or  J  would — about 
how  cattle  are  goinR  to  sell.  And,  as  I  said  last  week,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  great  trouble  that  exists  nowadays  in  the  industry ; 
it  is  this  heavy  run  one  day  and  a  light  run  the  next,  notwithstanding 
that  what  has  been  said,  that  the  packers  do  not  like,  because  it 
creates  discontent,  and,  if  there  be,  as  I  said,  any  little  bit  of  advan- 
tage, that  miglit  come  to  us  or  to  the  buyers;  I  do  not  think,  in  a 
bruad  way,  that  that  offsets  the  discontent  and  the  fluctuations  that 
are  caused  by  doing  that. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  a  minute — I  want  to  get  away 
from  here,  but  I  cai?  not — I  have  got  to  explain,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Tor  instance,  43,000  hogs  came  into  Chicago  this  morning.  I  pre- 
sume that  ordinarily,  considering  the  way  the  receipts  of  hogs  have 
been  running,  there  might  have  been  70,000—1  just  put  that  in  as  an 
example.  Last  week  there  was  a  glut  of  hogs  in  Chicago,  and  they 
sent  out  broadcast,  through  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  limiting  the  receipts 
this  morning,  and  now  they  will  probably  have  a  steady  market  or, 
perliaps,  a  little  higher  market  in  Chicago  this  morning.  If  they  had 
not  regulated  in  some  way  the  shipments,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  tliere  would  probably  have  been  a  good  deal  more  than  43,000 
hogs  in  Chicago  this  morning. 

Mr.  Heket.  Now,  but  if  tliere  are  a  lot  of  outside  traders  in  Chi- 
cago, and  they  go  in  and  take  the  first  choice  of  the  fat  hogs,  while 
the  big  packers'  men  remain  in  their  offices,  and  they  establish  a 
price  for  the  day  tliat  puts  you  people  in  a  position — the  big  packers 
in  a  position  where  they  have  to  take  the  poorer  quality  of  animals 
if  they  go  out  late,  and  they  also  either  have  to  show  a  slump  in  the 
market,  that  they  are  paying  less  than  the  others,  or  else  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  a  poorer  quality  of  hogs  than  the  other  men  are  buy- 
ing: that  is  true,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Akmour.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Heney.  Let  us  see  if  it  makes  any  difference  about  going  out 
generally  late  in  the  morning.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  there  is  a  big 
run  of  cattle,  that  tlie  first  man  out  has  the  choice  of  those  already 
in  the  pen,  and  that  if  the  packers'  buyers  do  not  come  out  it  is 
bound  to  make  the  commission  men  feel  anxious  and  the  shipper 
who  is  tliere  feel  an-^tious  about  whether  he  is  going  to  get  his  cuttle 
sold?  There  is  a  shrinkage  going  on  which  amounts  to  considerable 
even  in  tlmt  one  day,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  would  not  be  so  much,  because  all  the  cattle— 
they  undertake  as  a  rule — all  the  cattle  that  are  bought  that  day 
they  try  to  weigh  that  day,  whether  they  have  bought  early  or  late. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  cattle  that  are  bought  early  may  be  weighed 
an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  the  cattle  that  are  bought  later.  But, 
for  instance,  all  the  cattle  bought  on  Monday  are  weighed  on  Mon- 
day, unless  it  is  a  physical  impossibility;  it  is  not  usual  that  they 
carry  them  over  to  the  next  day  and  weigh  them,  because  they  want 
to  get  the  money  for  them,  and  that  ia  the  usual  practice  of  weigh- 
ing the  cattle  every  day. 
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Mr.  Hkmet.  One  of  the  compUints  of  the  commission  men  in  this 
'written  complaint  which  I  epe^  of — which  I  will  produce,  althon^ 
I  have  not  it  right  at  mj  finger's  end  now — was  that  when  the  buyen 
went  out  earlier  for  the  big  packers,  the  cattle  were  weighed  and  the 
owners — the  sellex-s  cot  their  money  on  the  same  day,  whereas,  where 
the  buyers  for  the  Dig  pacers  go  out  late  they  do  not  get  thai 
money  the  same  dayl 

Mr.  AsKOuB.  I  am  not  trying  to  shift  the  blame  of  that  onto  any- 
body, but  the  cattle  are  weighed  just  as  quickly  as  they  have  scales 
to  weigh  them,  and  if  there  is  a  very  big  run  of  cattle,  I  preenme  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  and  it  has  occurred  quite  frequently  during 
the  war  where  they  have  been  short  of  men,  and  that  is  where  th^ 
have  not  been  able  to  get  their  cattle  to  the  scales  and  weigh  tbem. 
That  is  not  our  faulL  I  am  not  shifting  the  blame  to  anybody,  but 
that  does  not  happen  to  be  our  fault ;  that  happens  to  be  because  it 
is  not  a  physical  possibility  when  they  have  had  the  enormous  nnis 
of  cattle,  as  we  have  had,  to  get  them  all  weighed  that  day^.  But  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  rather  have  them  weired  that 
day — we  would  just  as  leave  hove  them  weighed  that  day;  and  that 
is  the  general  way  that  the  business  is  done,  all  the  cattle  are  weighed 
the  day  they  are  bought. 

Mr.  Heney,  Mr.  Armour,  if  the  buyers  start  at  9  o'clock  instead 
of  11  o'clock,  they  could  get  a  great  many  more  cattle  weighed  that 
(lav  than  if  they  started  at  11  o'clock,  could  they  nott 

Mr.  AsHOUB.  They  could,  provided  the  cattle  have  been  yarded. 
The  receipts  of  cattle,  on  heavy  days,  and  especially  durmg  the 
war — which  I  hardly  think  is  a  criterion  to  go  by,  hut  it  has  existed 
during  the  war — thei'e  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor,  there  has  been  • 
delay  in  getting  the  cars  sent  to  one  road,  and  if  the  receipts  an 
80,000  head  of  cattle,  there  is  no  use  of  any  buyers  going  out  until 
there  is  a  pretty  good  supply  of  cattle  yarded  and  in  the  pens  rcadr 
to  sell. 

I  am  not  finding  any  excuse  for  not  going  out  in  the  morning. 
but  that  does  not  wholly  mean  that  if  a  man  goes  out  late — ^I  mj 
''  late,"  11  o'clock — it  does  not  always  mean  that  because  he  goes  (tt 
late  that  a  man  might  get  less  for  his  cattle. 

Mr.  Henet.  Let  us  see  about  that.  Are  not  cattle  bought  on  what 
they  call  the  "  fill," — are  thev  not  bought  on  the  fill,  that  is  to  sq, 
has  it  not  been  the  rule  in  Chicago  and  the  other  live-stock  marktb 
for  the  past  30  or  40  years  that  the  shipper  is  supposed  to  fee4l  and 
water  his  cattle  in  the  morning  so  that  he  may  sell  the  cattle  and 
have  them  weighed  on  the  fill  I 

Mr.  Arhottk.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  IIenet.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  shrinkage  that  takes  platt 
in  shipping  and  which  the  animal  is  supposed  to  get  iMck  after  sonc 
hours  of  r^l 

Mr.  Abmotjr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  then,  instead  of  bujring  at  9  o'clock  they  boo^ 
at  11  it  delays  the  cattle  getting  to  the  scales  a  couple  of  hours  UmgBt. 
and  will  not  that  make  an  average  difference  of  10  pounds  or  II 
pounds  per  animal  on  the  weight? 

Mr.  Abmouk.  You  mean  loss  of  weight  f 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes; 
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Mr.  Armoob.  Well,  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  what  time  they 
get  their  animals  unloaded.  If  they  got  their  animals  unloaded 
early,  it  would  make  some  difference ;  I  do  not  know  how  much.  But 
if  trhey  do  not  get  them  unloaded  until  late,  it  does  not  make  that 
difference. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  would  be  a  substantial  amount  on  a  trainload  of 
cattle,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question ; 
I  do  not  think  I  am  close  enough  to  the  actual  buying  to  answer  that 
question  intelligently. 

Mr.  Heney.  This  complaint  of  the  stock  exchange  which  I  have  in 
mind — of  the  commission  men — ^was  in  1916,  as  I  recollect  it.  So 
these  complaints  about  the  late  buying  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Armotjr.  I  think  off  and  on ;  yes.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Heney,  if 
Tou  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  if  there  is  complaint,  that  has  been  regu- 
lated to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Henet.  Just  recently  the  big  packers  have  agreed  with  the 
stock  exchange  that  buyers  shall  go  out  at  9  o'clock! 

Mr.  Armodb.  Recently ;  yes — some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Heney.  A  few  months  ago? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  think,  naturally,  that  would  be  the  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  at  Chicago.  Has  the  same  agreement  been 
made  at  the  other  yards,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ARMOTm.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  made  at  the 
other  yards  or  not,  but  I  think,  naturally,  you  can  not  do  Tery  mudi 
differently  in  one  yard  than  you  do  at  the  others. 

Mr.  Heney.  Going  back  to  Fort  Worth  and  the  question  of  the 
buyers  going  out  late;  You  say  that  even  though  the  buyers  for  the 
big  packei-s  go  out  late  that  it  will  not  make  much  if  any  difference? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ovemi^t  the  big  packers  in  Chicago  have  trfe- 
graphic  information  as  to  all  sales  at  all  the  other  stoclQrard  centers 
as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  as  to  how  many  were  pur- 
chased by  each  one  of  the  five  bic  packers,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  you  think  necessary  to  ename  you  to  determine  what  you  ought 
to  pay  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  they  do  have  everybody's  purchase  sent  on  from 
our  different  houses.  We  naturally  know  now  many  cattle  or  h<^ 
eve^body  buys  on  the  market, 

A^.  Henet.  Is  not  that  all  compiled  that  night  and  early  the  next 
morning ;  and  do  you  not  send  a  telegram  to  each  one  of  the  stockyard 
centers,  to  your  representatives  there,  as  to  whether  he  is  to  hold  the 
markets  steady  or  whether  he  is  to  advance  10  or  decrease  10  or  5,  or 
whatever  you  may  think.  In  other  words,  you  send  instructions  as  to 
about  how  he  is  to  go  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Armour.  'We  do  not  send  the  information  as  specifically  as 
you  say. 

Mr.  Heney,  In  what  form  is  it  sent? 

Mr.  Armour.  ^Vhy,  our  man  in  Chicago  will  send  a  telegram  in  the 
morning  to  the  different  markets  saying  that,  as  he  thinks,  he  hopes 
to  buy  cattle  "  to-day  higher,  lower,  or  steady."    His  information  is 
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general,  because  it  could  not  be  anything  elae,  because  there  are  so 
many  different  kinds  of  cattle.  . 

Mr.  IlENzr.  Late  in  the  day  when  he  does  get  to  buying  he  wires 
again  and  tells  them  how  it  is  going} 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Henet.  And  this  is  at  least  twice  during  the  day,  afterwards,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Armoob.  Yesj  he  might  wire  them  more  than  twice,  Mr. 
Heney! 

Mr.  Heney.  The  other  markets  are  supposed  to  keep  in  line  with 
pliicago — Chicago  makes  the  price,  does  it-notf  ■ 
'.  Mr.  AitMODR.  I  would  think  so,  in  a  general  way. 
'.  Mr.  Hekey.  Then  if  the  buyers  for  the  five  big  packers  hold  back 
until  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  selling  has  started  at  the 
other  places  like  Fort  Worth,  where  the  sun  is  up  just  as  early  as  it 
is  in  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City  nearly  as  early,  practically  the  same 
at  Omaha,  Sioux  Citv,  and  St.  Paul — if  they  start  buying  earlier, 
how  do  they  know  whether  they  are  in  line  with  Chicago  or  not! 
'\Y[^o  is  fixing  the  price  then? 

Mr.  Armour.  .  There  is  not  any  one  fixes  the  price  on  cattle.  A  man 
at  each  yard  has  got  to  buy  cattle  pretty  nearly  according  to  his 
judgment.  He  naturally  gets  the  cost  of  cattle;  he  knows  the  next 
clay  or  the  day  following  about  what  cattle  are  costing  at  Chicago, 
and  tile  man  at  Fort  Worth  and  the  man  at  Kansas  City  can  onlv  have 
his  orders  in  a  very  genera]  way.  He  is  never  held  down  specifically, 
because  you  can  not  buy  cattle  that  way.  He  might  go  ahead  and  buy 
hi.3  caffio — and  quite  frequently  it  mijrht  be  lower  than  Chicago;  or 
they  niiicht  be  very  much  higher  than  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henef.  If  he  gets  veiy  much  higher  ne  gets  a  call  down,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Hexev.  And  he  does  not  do  that  the  next  day? 

Mr.  AnstouR.  And  tlie  next  day  ho  might  miss  some  very  pood 
trades;  if  he  was  afraid  be  was  out  of  line  he  would  not  know  what 
to  do. 

,Mr.  Heney.  And  the  shipper  would  probably  have  to  reship  his 
cattle  ? 

Jlr,  Akmour.  If  that  happened  he  would 

Hn-.  TIexev  (interpasing).  He  would  have  perhaps  some  shrinkage 
and  lose  some  money? 

Mr.  Armour.  Xnt  nece,ssarily,  because  our  buyer  might  be  called 
down  and  lie  miglit  he  rattled,  and  the  next  day  tliere  might  lie  a  lot 
of  cattle  on  the  market  that  he  ought  to  have  bought.  Bit  that  mi^t 
liot  htJd  good  with  the  otlier  packers. 

So  tliat  the  cattle  are  only  bought  in  a  general  way;  you  can  nol 
tell  a  man  what  to  do  from  liour  to  hour,  or  really  from'day  to  day. 
,Tlicy  give  them  the  general  information  as  far  as  thev  are  able  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  then  the  man  at  Omaha,  the  man  at  Kansas  CitT, 
and  tlie  man  at  Sioux  City — the  difterent  places —  has  got  to  use  hu 
own  judgment. 

Mr.  Heney.  But  you  give  them  that  information  from  hour  to 
hour,  practically? 

)lr,  Ahmour.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times — if  the  market  varied 
we  would ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Henet-  Yea. 

Mr.  Armour.  But  if  there  was  not  any  particular  change  In  the 
market,  naturally  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  he  will  assume  there  is  not  any  change  unless  he 
jg;ets  a  telegram  notifying  him  there  is  a  change. 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Of  course,  Mr.  Heney,  it  is  to  Armour  &  Co.'s  inter- 
ests the  same  as  it  would  be  to  a  live-cattle  man's  interests,  to  try  and 
give  as  much  information  as  we-  can  to  the  different  bouses  that 
Armour  &  Co.  run ;  that  is  natural. 
'  •  Mr.  Heney.  That  is  good  business. 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  good  business;  that  is  natural  business. 

Mr.  Heney.  Certainly.  And  I  only  wanted  to  develop  bow  it  is 
actually  done. 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Heney,  and  I  am  trying  to  an- 
swer your  questions. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  Fort  Worth,  if  the  buyer  gets  a  telegram  in  the 
morning  that  your  buyer  in  Chicago  is  going  to  try  to  buy  lower, 
five  points  lower? 

Mr,  Armour.  Sometimes  they  say  the  number  of  points  in  these 
telegrams.  They  say  "  10  lower  or  10  higher,"  or  "the  market  will  be 
higher  or  lower." 

Sir.  Heney.  Then,  if  your  Fort  Worth  man  commences  buying 
Jower,  and  then,  two  hours  later,  your  man  commences  buying  in  Chi- 
cago, and  he  does  not  buy  lower,  is  there  an  attempt  niade--do  you 
wire  the  Fort  Worth  man  to  bid  a  little  higher,  or  do  you  let  him  take 
them  at  what  he  is  getting  them  at? 

Mr.  ARiiouR.  Do  you  know  I  have  heard  cattle  buyers  say  they  can 
see  10  cents  a  hundred  in  cattle,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?  I  do  not  think  any  man  is  smart  enough  to  see  10  cents 
a  hundred  in  cattle.  You  can  only  see  10  cents  a  hundred  in  cattle 
when  the  cattle  are  killed.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  Perhaps 
some  people  may  not  agree  with  me  on  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  anybody  to  see  10  cents  a  hundred  in  cattle.  Very  often 
our  man  will  wire  down  to  Fort  Worth  that  "  We  are  buying  cattle 
lower  here  to-day.  How  is  your  market?  "  The  Fort  Worth  man 
will  come  back  and  say,  "  Steady  " — or,  it  may  be  Kansas  City,  for 
instance,  as  that  is  more  in  line,  because  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
cattle. 

Our  man  will  go  back  and  say,  "  We  are  buying  our  cattle  lower. 
Why  don't  you  ?  "  He  will  say,  "  I  think  our  cattle  are  lower  than 
yours  anyway,"  and  still  they  might  be  steady.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  if  the  grade  of  cattle 
in  Kansas  City  is  practically  the  same  aa  your  grade  of  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago, why,  then,  if  on  the  average  you  buy  at  10  c«it3  lower  at  Kansas 
City  than  you  do  in  Chicago,  you  come  out  10  cents  better  off,  do  you 
not?    I  am  speaking  about  each  particular  line. 

Mr.  Armour.  You  always  consider  the  freight. 
■    Mr.   Henef.  Certainly.     Well,   that  is  taken   into  consideration 
when  they  soy  they  are  buying  lower  t 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr,  Heney.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pay  more  money  than 
they  pay  in  Chicago,  you  would  still  be  buymg  lower,  if  you  consid- 
■ered  the  freight,  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  I  just  catch  your  questitHi. " 

Mr.  Heket.  Weil,  the  point  is  what  I  developed  the  other  day,  that 
you  can  slaughter  in  Kansas  City  cheaper? 

Mr.  Aruouk.  Oh,  yea. 

Mr.  Hekey.  So  that  you  would  be  buying  lower  if  you  paid  the 
same  price  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  At  Fort  Worth,  if  they  are  competing  with  each  other 
to  sell,  they  are  really  competing  to  sell  to  Armour  or  Swift  the  bulk 
of  the  cattle,  90  per  cent  of  them,  and  you  would  hardly  call  th«t 
competition  that  would  help  the  producer  any,  would  you  ?  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at  what  you  meant  by  competition  among  the  conunisaoB 
men  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  mean  that  most  of  the  commission  men  in  the. stock- 
yards, or  a  great  many  of  them,  have  offices  at  Fort  Worth,  Kansu 
City,  (Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  markets;  and  they  are  just  as  well 
posted  on  ^vhat  cattle  are  worth  as  the  buyers  are;  that  is  their  busi- 
ness ;  if  they  are  not,  you  would  not  ship  cattle  to  them.  And  if  a 
man  ships  cattle  to  a  commission  house  in  Fort  Worth,  why,  we  do  not 
have  to  tell  him.  He  knows  without  any  of  the  packers  telling  him 
what  thor«  cattle  ought  to  bring  on  the  Fort  Worth  market,  by  reaaoa 
of  what  they  bought  last  week,  what  they  bought  in  the  other  markets, 
and  if  we  can  not  come  pretty  nearly — he  knows  the  fellows  we  know 
when  he  sells  those  cattle  whether  to  sell  them  to  Swift  and  Annoor 
or  to  any  one  else,  whether  he  is  getting  as  good  a  price  for  those  cattk 
as  lie  got,  for  instance,  Inst  week  or  as  they  would  bring  if  they  w«k 
in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  HENEr.  Yes.  Mr.  Armour ;  but  he  also  knows  that  if  the  prin 
is  less  than  the  difference  in  freight— merely  an  offset  for  that — and 
then  if  something  lower  than  that,  he  knows  that  if  he  advises  luf 
clients  to  reship  the  cattle  to  Kansas  City  that  he  is  going  to  te 
out  the  shrinkage  in  addition  to  that  frei^t,  and  take  his  chuuM 
on  the  market  being  lower  a  day  or  two  later  in  Kansas  CJity  wbn 
the  cattle  arrive  there? 

Mr.  Armoith.  Or  higher? 

Mr,  Heney,  Yes;  or  hi^er! 

Mr.  Armotjr.  I  mean,  take  the  chances  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Heney.  He  takes  the  cliances  of  the  market  Now,  as  a  rvSt, 
when  there  is  a  lar^  discrepancy  in  the  price  that  he  is  offered  it 
Fort  Woitli,  if  he  is  at  all  conservative  as  a  business  man  he  wiO 
advise  his  man  not  to  reship,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Of  course,  he  might  and  he  might  not. 

Mr.  Hrxey.  Let  me  take  one  other  point :  I^  knows  that  the  bulk 
of  the  cattle  are  going  to  be  purchased  by  the  five  big  pat^n  at 
wiiatflver  market  he  goes  into.  He  knows  they  ate  practically  Ul 
only  buyers  for  90  per  cent  of  his  client's  cattle.  Is  that  gtnng  to 
stimulate  him  to  try  to  get  all  he  can  possibly  get  out  of  them  taA 
particular  time,  or  is  he  going  to  take  into  consideratim  the  bdt 
that  they  are  customers  whom  he  would  like  to  be  on  good  terms  widi 
and  sort  of  keep  the  friendship  of  because  they  can  favor  hijn  a 
little?    ■ 

Mr.  ARMonR.  Mr.  Heney,  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  JM, 
provided  that  I  agree  with  you  on  the  assumption  that  the  parkeB 
could  nmke  tlie  price  for  cattle.    I  do  not  agree  with  you  thai'.  Ai 
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packers  do  make  the  price  on  cattle.  I  do  not  say  tliey  have  ntit  a 
great  deal  to  do  witli  it,  but  I  think  there  are  other  buyers  besides 
the  packers. 

Mr.  Heket.  You  leave  that  out,  you  saidt 

Mr.  Akuoub.  You  can  not  leave  that  out 

Mr.  Henet.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  this  question,  you  said  a 
moment  ago  a  man  can  not  see  a  lO-cent  different  a  hundred  in  cattle 
alive.  Then  your  buyer  could  favor  him  with  the  additional  10  cents 
that  can  not  he  seen,  or  not  favor  him  with  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  say  it  always  can  not  be,  but  very  often  it 
can-not  be  seen. 

Mr.  Henet,  If  a  commission  man  is  known  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  the  five  big  packers,  or  any  one  of  the  five  big  packers,  so  that 
he  IS  sure  to  get  a  serviceable  bid  for  cattle  shipped  to  him,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  his  business? 

Mr.  Armoor.  Why,  I  think  it  naturally  would.  If  any  one  packer 
favored  any  one  commission  man,  I  think  that  commission  man  would 
probably  liave  Pome  advantage.  But  a  packer  could  not  afford  to 
favor  a  commission  man,  because  if  he  did  there  would  be  so  many 
other  people  discriminating  against  him  who  were  in  the  live-stock 
industry  that  he  would  find  some  day  that  he  would  not  have  a  very 
good  chance  to  buy  cattle. 

Mr.  Hexet.  Are  not  some  of  the  commission  men  known  to  you 
five  big  packers,  known  to  be  friendly  to  your  viewpoint  on  these 
matters  that  come  up  where  the  shippers  and  the  packers  are  antago- 
nistic to  each  other  r 

Mr.  Abmouh.  Well.  I  would  think,  Mr,  Heney,  that  any  commis- 
sion man  would  be  friendly  to  us  just  as  far  as  it  was  to  his  interest 
to  be  friendly  with  us.  Now,  that  would  not  exist  to  any  greater 
degree  in  the  stockyards  than  it  would  anywhere  else.  These  com- 
mission men  have  got  to  first — and  quite  naturally  so— look  after 
themselves.  That  is  the  natural  thing  that  anybody  would  do,  and  I 
can  not  imagine,  and  I  do  not  think,  these  commission  men  would  be 
friendly  to  anybody  if  it  interfered  in  any  way  with  their  clients. 

Mr.  Henet,  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  easily  possible  for 
him  to  be  known  to  the  buyei-s  of  Armour  &  Co.  at  all  the  stockyards ; 
that,  for  instance,  merely  by  way  of  illustration,  Clay-Robinson 
wore  known  to  l)e  friendly  to  Armour  and  the  other  big  packers — and 
by  "  friendly  "  I  nieiin  to  take  their  side  of  it  when  a  question  arises 
like  the  Borland  resolution  for  an  investigation,  or  to  take  their  side 
of  it  when  there  is  a  question  of  a  complaint  as  written  by  the  stock 
exchange — do  you  not  think  it  entirely  possible  for  the  buyers  of 
Armour  to  know  that  situation,  if  it  existed,  and  to  see  10  cents  more 
value  in  cattle — that  is;  hidden  value — that  Clay-Kobinson  are  sell- 
ing, and  go  by  the  pens  of  the  other  fellow  who  is  known  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  packer,  the  other  commission  men  who  are  constantly 
trying  to  raise  a  fuss  on  the  stock  exchange  to  get  the  service  im- 
proved and  to  have  better  conditions  nnd  to  have  your  buyers  come 
out  early,  etc.? 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  my  experience  at  the  stockyards  is  that  the  men 
of  the  stockyards  ai-e  wry  able,  astute  people,  good  business  people ; 
and  I  think  they  are  friendly  to  the  packers  when  they  think  the 
packei-s  are.  right,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  friendly  to  the  packers 
when  they  think  the  packers  are  wrong.     They  are  very,  very  strong 
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individuals,  those  people  are,  at  the  stockyarda,  and  I  think  they 
are  just  like  any  other  set  of  strong  men.  and  the  stranger  men  ire 
usually  the  more  set  they  are  in  their  opinions.  I  think  they  an 
with  the  packers  when  they  think  the  packers'  position  is  ri^t,  and 
when  they  think  the  packers'  position  is  wrong,  I  do  not  think  they 
lire  with  us  at  all. 

Do  I  answer  voiir  question? 

Mr.  Henet.  Isot  exactly,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  ARMonR,  Then,  perhaps  I  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  could  have  answered  the  question  yes  or  no,  and 
then  made  all  the  explanation  you  desired.  Could  not  such  a  situa- 
tion as  I  have  described  exist  very  easily,  that  the  buyers  of  rne  of 
the  big  packers,  or  officers,  favor  a  commission  man  by  seeing  ju^t  ■ 
little  more  value  without  apparently  paying  a  higher  price  than 
ihey  are  paying  to  others?- 

Mr,  AnMOTTR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HENF.r.  See  a  little  more  value  in  hie  cattle  than  they  see  is 
those  in  the  next  pen? 

Mr.  AiiMODE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexet.  The  next  pen  being  that  of  a  commission  man  whft 
does  not  enjoy  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  big  packers.  That  is 
entirely  possible,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armol'b;  Oh.  yes;  that  15  possible.  The  same  possibility  existi 
there  tliat  re?ts  with  any  man  who  is  buying  anything  else  of  anT- 
bo<ly  else.  Any  buyer  of  anything  cnn  pay  one  man  more  thnnht 
pays  another,  not  only  cattle,  but  anything  else. 

Mr.  Heney,  In  other  words,  kissing  goes  by  favor,  and  so  doe 
business? 

Mr.  ARMOim.  Absolutely.  If  a  man  wants  to  favor  a  man.  he  cm 
do  it  whether  he  is  buying  cattle  or  anything  elsp. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  not  the  five  big  packers  discussed  the  questifffi 
of  having  officers  of  the  stock  exchanges  at  the  different  citis 
elected  who  are  favorable  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Absiottr.  No;  I  think  net.  -    .   .    . 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  they  not  discii-ssed  having  men  elected  as  officer 
of  the  different  State  cattle  associations  and  of  the  Xational  Stoek 
Kaisers'  Association  who  are  friendly  to  the  \-iewpoint  of  the  pacberi 
as  being  conservatives  as  opposed  to  radicals? 

Mr.  AitMouR.  I  think  that  is  quite  natural,  Mr.  Heney,  that  tl« 
packers'  position  on  that  would  be  the  same  position  that  nnv  othn 
industry  would  be,  the  same  as  you  or  anybodv  else  woulrf  be  ia 
We  want  good  people  at  the  head  of  any  institution.  That  is  to  out 
interest.  IJut  our  interest  in  the  cattle  industry  is  a  broad  one.  It 
is  not  directed  to  one  place  as  against  another  place. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  not  questioning  the  motives.  But  hare  not  tli» 
five  big  packers  jointly  endeavored  to  secure  the  putting;  of  men  tl 
the  head  of  the.se  cattle  associations  who  have  the  viewpoint  which  th* 
five  big  packers  have  as  to  the  industry,  as  opposed  to  men  who  think 
that  the  five  big  packers  are  in  a  posititm  where  they  are  not  dealinf 
fairly  with  the  producer? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  but  I  would  think  it 
was  quite  likely,  and  not  only  likely  but  natural,  that  we  would  lib 
to  have  people  at  the  head  of  these  cattle  industries  who  were  fli^ 
minded  people  and  fair-minded  men.    But  as  an  actual  matter  rf 
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fact,  the  packers  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  election  of. 
officers  of  these  cattle  associations,  because  the  ptckers  really  are  iii 
the  minority,  and  they  could  not  do  anything  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  can  influence  men  who  eeem  to  be  leaders'  amoiig' 
the  cattlemen  ? 

Mr.  AnsrocE.  Are  you  talking  about  the  cattle  industry  or  the  cat- 
tle associations?  . 

Mr.  Heney.  Cattle  associations.    Can  they  nott 

Mr.  Armouh.  I  think,  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Take  Mr.  Dericqiiles.  He  wag  a  member  of  the  Mar-i 
keting  Commission  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  was' 
very  antagonistic  to  the  packer's  viewpoint,  at  one  time,  was  he  noti 

ifr.  AnMOTjR.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Heney,  And  he  came  around  to  a  viewpoint  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  big  packers,  did  he  not,  finally! 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  think  he  thought  that  there  were  a  great  many  com- 
plaints asainst  the  big  packers  that  when  looked  into  were  not  fair. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  he  came  around) 

Mr.  Armoub.  Used  the  words  "came  around."  You  can  use  them, 
if  you  wiint  to.  : 

Mr.  Heney..  I  mean  he  changed  his  viewpoint  or  changed  his 
conclusion? 

Mr.  Ahmoor.  I  understand  he  did  to  some  extent;  yes, 

Mr.  Heney.  'WHiile  he  was  reaching  that  change  in  his  viewpoint, 
he  cnmn  to  Chicago,  and,  throuph  your  friendly  assistance,  succeeded' 
in  plncing  some  cattle  paper  with  his  loan  bank  in  Denver  had,  with 
the  Hibernian  Bank  in  Chicago,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  AR>rouR.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  got  any  money  there.  It 
is  finite,  likelv  he  did.  But  if  he  did,  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  bank  to  lend  the  money. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  yon  not  I'ecollect  that  it  was  through  your  inter- 
session  that  that  was  brought  about! 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  barely  possible.     It  might  have  been. 

'Sh:  IIf.ney.  And  that  you  gave  him  a  letter  also  to  the  National 
Citv  Brink  at  New  York 

Mr.  Armotjr,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hrney  (continuing).  Recommending  him  very  higWy  in  a 
bii'^inesf;  way? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so :  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  anybody 
a  letter  to  a  bank  that  I  thought  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  bank. 

Jfr.  Heney.  You  do  not  think,  however,  that  that  friendly  aid  had 
anything  to  do  with  changing  Mr.  Dericqules's  viewpoint  on  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Arsioxtr.  I  would  not  think  so,  if  he  thought  that  the  packers 
were  wholly  wrong:  no. 

Mr,  Hf.ney.  Have  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  any  joint  inter- 
est in  the  packing  business,  Mr.  Armour?  Do  they  jointly  own  any 
packing  plants? 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  By  timt  you  mean  the  corporations  do  not  jointly 
own? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  you  personally  and  hae  Louis  F.  Swift  per- 
sonally any  joint  interest  in  packing  plants?  - 
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Mr.  Armoitr.  When  yoii  say  "  joint  interest,"  what  do  you  mean 
by  that* 

Mr.  Henet.  I  mean  do  each  of  you  own  interests  in  the  same  cor- 
poration that  is  operating  a  packing  plant!  Let  me  enumerate  some 
properties, 

Mr,  Armoub.  All  right;  go  on. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  vou  own  any  intei'est  in  the  Western  Meat  Co~  of 
San  Francisco?       " 

Mr,  Armour,  I  was  just  going  to  get  to  that.  I  think  I  own  a  few 
hundred  shares  in  that;  I  do  not  know.  But  I  inherited  that  fnm 
my  father  25  years  ago.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  Louis  F.  Swift  owns  stock  in  that? 

Mr.  Armotjr.  I  imderstand  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Wilson  owns  some? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  Morris  owns  some? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  he  does;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Cudahy  owns  some? 

Mr.  Arsioub.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  he  does,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  yon  renieniber  whether  Louis  Swift  inherited  his 
also?    Did  his  father  go  in  there  with  your  father? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  probably  Nelson  Morris  went  in  at  the  shM 
time. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  time  they  went  into  that,  neither  AnnoorA 
Co.  nor  Swift  &  Co.  nor  Morris  &  Co.  had  anv  plant  in  Californik, 
did  they? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mri  Henet.  Has  Ai'mour  &  Co.  a  plant  there  now? 

>[r.  Armour.  Wc  hare  a  plant  at  Spokane,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Swift  &  Co.  have  no  jilants  in  California  ! 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Morris  &  Co.  have  no  plant  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Ciidnliy  and  Wilson  ha\o  a  plant  down  at  Los  An- 
geles, each  of  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Western  Meat  Co.  is  the  owner  of  a  plant  is 
Oakland  Packing  Co.,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  know  very  little  about  the 
Western  Meat  Packing  Co..  except  the  fact  that  I  am  a  small  stock- 
holder in  the  company.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  h»vo  it,  bat 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  liave  other  interests  in  California,  rather  lai|i 
interests,  too.  liave  you  not? 

Mr.  Armchr.  Packing  interests? 

Mr.  Heney.  Xo.  rice  lands,  I  think  they  are  intended  to  be. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  grow,  but  we  own  mmt 
hind  nttar  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  is  a  pretty  large  enterprise,  is  it  not — sixty  ■>!' 
lions,  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Sixty  what? 
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Mr.  Henet.  Sixty  milHocsl  ■  '"■ 

Mr.  ARMonR.  Of  what? 
Mr.  Hexey.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Armour.  What?    Sixty  million  dollawt 
Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 
Mr.  Armour.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  differenced 

Mr.  Armour.  Figures  do  not  seem  to  count  for  mwh  here,  iny- 
w«y.  No.  We  own  some  land  near  Sacmmento — -1  say  "  we  "  ao. 
There  is  a  company  in  which  we  are  interested.  We  are  tryii^  t» 
make  that  land  better  for  California. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  ■■.; 

Mr.  Armour.  And  trying  to  irrigate  it. 

Mr.   Heney.  Incidentally^  though,  while  making  it  better  tat, 

California,  it  put  a  lot  of  little  fdlows  out  of  business  by  flooding: 

back?  ^ 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  has.    I  think  they  bftve  had  all 

the  difficulties  that  go  with  any  new  industry  that  starts. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  was  merely  incidental,  and  I  would  not  haire 
said  anything  about  that  except  for  the  fact  that  you  said  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  California.  .J 

Mr.  Armour.  Is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hen m'.  I  think  any  development  is  for  the  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia— the  territory;  but  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  peopteL 
living  in  it  would  depend  very  much  on  how  it  ie  ^ing  U>  affect 
them  in  the  long  nm.  and  I  thought  we  might  have  a  diffgi'ent  view- 
point, and  it  is  hardly  worth  discussing.  Is  it  not  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  this  ia  to  be  rice  lands  ! 

Mr.  Armour.  They  have  been  growing  beans  there. 
Mr.  Henet.  They  are  growing  rice  just  above,  or  b^ow,  or  boUi! 
Mr.  Armour.  We  have  not  any  rice  there  that  I  know  of,  but  they 
have  grown  mostly  beans.  ; 

Mr.  Heney.  That  will  supply  a  canning  factory,  thent 
Mr.  Armour.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hf.net.  Have  you  any  canning  factories  in  California  at  the     ■ 
present  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  we  own?  ■" 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.  .' 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  lease  some? 

Mr.  Armoitr.  No,  We  may  buy  the  output  of  Boia%,  bat  we  do- 
not  own  any. 

Mr.  Henet,  Ave  yon  trying  to  buy  the  outputs  of  any  of  the  big 
ones? 

Mr.  Armour,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  you  tried  to  make  arrangements  to  buy  Uie 
California  Packing  Corporation  outputt 

3fr.  Arsiour.  No,  sir.     You  mean  the  large  one,  the  one  that 
Bentloy  has  charge  of  out  there? 
Mr.  Heney.  Yes, 

Mr.  Armour.  No,    They  will  not  sell  it  to  ua 
Mr.  Heney,  How  do  you  know?    Didyoutry? 
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Mr.  Armoor.  We  would  be  glad  to  buy  if  he  woold  sell  to  us,  but 
he  will  not. 
,      Mr,  Henet.  Did  you  try  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  suppose  W0  must  have,  or  we  would  not  htm 
known. 

Mr.  HENEr.  That  is  what  I  thonght.  That  was  last  year,  wu 
itnot* 

Mr,  Abuour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbkey,  Did  you  say  anything  at  that  time  to  the  effect  that 
if  you  did  not  get  to  buy  it  you  were  going  in  there  yourself  I 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  going  in  there  ourselves,  except 
as  to  any  cooperative  arrangement  we  may  make  with  the  nowen. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  not  the  San  Francisco  market  an^  the  Los  An- 
geles market  and  the  coast  market  generally,  with  the  possibilities  ot 
shipments  to  other  places  by  sea,  of  sufficient  importance  thit 
Armour  &  Co.  care  to  have  any  packing  plant  in  California  1 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so.    We  nave  not  thou^t  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  your  profits  or  dividends  from  the  Western  Mot 
Co,  substantial^ 

Mr.  ArmoOb.  No  ;  they  have  never  been  very  good. 

Mr.  Hbngt.  Have  you  not  recently  purchased  an  interest  at  Spe- 
kanel 

Mr.  Abhocr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  bought  out  the  largest  plant  there,  did  you  not) 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir :  the  Staten  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  paia  about  ISO  cents  on  the  dollar,  too,  did  jM 
hot,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  the  value  of  the  stock  was.  I 
know  we  paid  so  much  for  it  tliat  the  man  who  sold  out  was  -mj 
glad  to  sell  out. 

Mr.  Henet.  Why  is  Spokane  superior  to  California  as  a  pa^ 
ing  center? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  say  you  have  not  taken  enough  interest  in  Cili- 
fomia  to  go  in  there  yet.   Why  go  to  Spokane? 

Mr.  Abmouh.  There  are  a  lot  of  places  we  have  not  gone.  We  tu 
not  go  everywhere. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then  it  is  not  because  you  did  not  take  sufficient  inter 
est,  or  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  interest,  to  go  into  California,  is  il 
not? 

Mr.  Armour.  If  you  will  tell  me  just  what  you  are  driving  at,  I 
will  try  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  only  driving  at  your  answer,  that  you  did  n* 
consider  California  of  sufficient  interest,  as  I  understood  you,  fromi 
buRiness  standpoint,  to  go  in  there. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Whereas  I  draw  the  inference,  to  be  perfectlv  frank, 
that  because  Armour  and  Swift  are  in  the  Western  Packing  Co..  thtf 
no  one  of  you  are  going  into  the  western  country  and  compete  idlb 
that  company.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  Our  interests  in  the  Western  Meat  Co.  are  wfj 
small,  very  negligible,  and  personally — this  is  only  personid  vil* 
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Armotir  &  Co. — whether  we' had  any  interest  in  that  oir  not,  that  wa?"-"- 
an  interest  wo  inherited  25  years  ago  from  my  father,  if  we  didnofi--; 
have  any  interest  at  all  in  tnis  packing  house  you  are  speaking  of-—"'  ■ 
what  is  the  name  of  it?   ' 

Mr.  Heney.  The  Western  Meat  Co. 

Mr.  Armgtih.  I  doubt  very  Much  whether  I  would  go  to  California. 
Our  going  there  or  staying  away  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witb' 
any  httle  interest  we  may  have  in  that  packing  house  in  California.' 

Mr.  Heney.  The  fact  that  you  inherited  tiiat  from  your  father  is 
not  anomolous,  is  iti 

Mr.  Armocf.  NOj  not  at  all.  It  is  just  to  this  extent,  that  if  I  had 
not  inherited  it,  I  never  would  have  bought  any  interest  in  Califor- 
nia. That  is  what  I  think  of  California  as  a  packing  center.  I  may 
be  wrong  about  it.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  inhcr^ 
ited  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  there  any  more  cattle  raised  in  Oregon  than  in' 
California? 

Mr.  AnMotFR.  We  would  rather  have  k  packing  house  in  Oregon 
than  in  California.    We  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  there  any  more  cattle  raised  in  Oregon  than  in 
California? 

Mr.  Armoitr.  I  do  not  think  there  are,  right  at  the  moment,  but  I 
think  there  will  be.    I  think  the  future  is  better. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  better  packing  center  to-day 
than  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Aiemucb.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  volume  of 
business  done! 

Mr,  Armour.  I  know  so  little  about  those  two  places  that  I  do  not 
thinic  I  could  answer  you  intelligently.  I  really  know  very  little 
about  them. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  did  buy  into  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  Union  Meat 
Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  within  recent  years,  did  you  not? 

Mr,  Ahmocth,  We  have.no  interest  tnere. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  Union  Meat  Co.t 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  stock  held  by  Mr.  Cheat- 
ham is  not  held  in  trust  for  you  in  the  Union  Meat  Co.? 

Mr.  ABiiouR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  positive  infor- 
mation, apparently,  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mter.  You  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  do  you,  Mr.  Heney! 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  only  calling  Mr.  Armour's  attention  to  it  so 
that  he  can  explain  how  that  comes  about, 

Mr.  Armoup.  I  will  answer  Mr,  Heney.  We  did  have  an  interest 
in  tlie  Union  Meat  Co.  some  years  ago,  and  we  sold  that  interest  to 
Swift  either  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  sell  that  interest  to  Swiftas  a  part  of  the' 
arrangement  under  which  Armour  &  Co.  went  into  St.  Paul! 

Mr,  Armour.  No.  sir.  We  sold  that  interest  to  Swift,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  sell  it  to  Swift.  It  never  did  very  well  for  us,  and 
when  we  sold  it  to  Swift  there  was  no  arrangement  by  which  we  sold 
it  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  we  sold  it  just  because  I  was  very  glad  to 
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sell  out  and  get  the  money  we  had  in  it  out  of  it  There  waa  no  ar- 
rangement, directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  sale  of  that  stock  tluit  we 
had  in  the 

Mr.  Henet.  Union  Meat  Co. ! 

Mr.  Armouh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Why  did  your  stock  in  the  Union  Meat  Ca,  when  you 
did  own  it,  not  stand  in  the  name  of — did  it  stand  in  the  names  of  a 
couple  of  Swift  employees! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did,  but  allowing  that  it  did — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  did — but  there  was  no  ^gnificaace  at  all,  be- 
cause everybody  in  Portland  at  that  time,  that  time  we  had  the  owner- 
ship, knew  that  Armour  was  a  comparatiTely  small  owner  in  the  yard. 
There  was  no  secret  about  it  at  alL 

Mr.  Henet.  If  you  think  the  future  of  Portland  is  so  much  better 
than  that  of  San  Francisco  as  a  packing  center,  and  the  amount  yon 
had  in  there  was  very  small,  why  did  you  dispose  of  iti 

Mr.  Arhoub.  Because  I  do  not  think  much  of  either  one  of  than. 

Mr.  Henet.  Have  you  considered  going  into  Seattlel 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbnet,  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  ARMOtm.  Not  at  all.     As  a  packing  point! 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armodr.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Arthur  Medoer  his. 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  has  not  for  Armouf  &  Co. 

Mr.  Henet,  For  Armour  &  Co.? 
"  Mr.  Abmoub.  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  have  some  correspondence  In  mind  betw«en  Mf^Vf 
and  Swift.  '      ' 

.  Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  he  would  have  to  get  my 
consent  before  ho  went,  and  I  certainly  have  had  no  idea  at  any  timt 
within  the  last  10  years  of  liaving  an  interest  in  Seattle,  althou^ 
if  I  thought  it  was  a  good  place,  I  certainly  would  see  no  reason  ftf 
my  not  going  there, 

IVfr.  Henet.  Why  did  you  think  Spokane  was  Buch  a  good  place, 
that  you  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  value? 

Mr.  Arhoub.  We  do  not  think  we  did  pay  more  than  it  was  woitii. 
We  have  made  money  on  Spokane  since  we  Ijave  had  it. 

Mr,  Henet.  So  it  is  a  good  place? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  thing  so,  and  I  hope  We  are  right. 

Mr.  Henet,  Doyou  not  thing  Utah  la  a  fairly  good  cattle  oountiyt 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  Mr.  Heney,  I  am  perfect^  willing  to  answer 
your  questions,  and  I  want  to ;  but  I  am  not  posted  on  all  that  westffo 
country. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  are  interested  at  Reno,  NevJ 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Western  Meat  Co.,  you  know,  owns  a  pni'^Tifg 
plant  at  Keno,  Nev.,  do  yon  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that,  although  they  may.  I  do 
not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Henet.  They  own  stock  in  it.  Yes,  they  own  it,  th»  Neradi 
Packing  Co.  is  what  our  records  show. 
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Mr.  AitMouR.  I  do  not  think  your  records  are  right,  if  ^a  vill 

allow  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  is  your  understanding  of  who  owns  iti 

Mr,  ABMOTHt.  I  had  not  thought  they  owned  it. 

Mr.  Henef.  Who  do  you  think  does  own  iti 

Mr.  Armour.  We  do  not  own  it. 

Mr,  Heket,  But  you  have  some  reason  now  for  thinking  that  the 
Western  Packing  Co.  does  not.  If  the  records  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  wrong 

Mr,  Arjioub.  I  always  thought  Swift  owned  it,  hut  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  time  you  went  into  St.  Paul,  did  Swift  have 
any  packing  plant  in  Sioux  City? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  now. 

Mr,  Hekey.  Has  not  the  stockyards  company  acquired  one! 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  have  heard  that,  but  whatever  they  may  have  there 
now,  or  whatever  the  stockyards  have  there  now  in  the  way  of  a  pack- 
ing houEo,  I  thing  is  so  small  that  anybody  in  the  packing  business 
would  not  consider  it  a  packing  house. 

Mr.  HENEr.  Have  not  the  plans  been  made  to  enlarge  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Swift  oa 
that.    I  would  like  to  know,  though. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Hemey  at  Sioux  City? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir.  I  have  heard  the  name  at  the  other  com- 
mittee. I  guess,  but  I  never  heard  it  before  I  heard  it  in  the  House 
committee. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  history  of  Her- 
ney. then? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Have  yon  been  in  Sioux  City  at  the  stockyards  per- 
sonnlly? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes ;  many  times,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  Herney  plant  was  surrounded  by  the  stockyards 
there? 

Mr.  Armour,  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  it  did  not  mean  anything  to 
me  at  all.  It  did  not  stay  with  me  at  all.  The  name  of  it,  if  I  heard  it 
out  there,  would  not  mean  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  stocWartfe  had  grown  ont  around  Hemey's  plant, 
and  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  stocl^ards  came  right  down  and  ran 
alongside  of  his  fence. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  read  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Henef.  And  he  wanted  to  get  a  gate  in  there  and  tate  his  hogs 
that  way  instead  of  driving  them  a  block  down  the  street,  where  the 
teams  and  street  cars  were  running,  and  conld  not  get  it. 
Mr,  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  would  not  think  that  sort  of  managing  of  the 
stockyards  was  calculated  to  give  the  independent  a  chance  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  the  big  packers,  would  you,  if  it  ia  true  ? 
Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  particulars  about  that 
Mr.  Heney,  I  say,  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  particulars  of  it 
Senator  Kenton.  Has  an  independent  pluit  been  built  in  Sioux 
City  recently? 
Mr.  Armour.  I  think  there  is  one  building.    .  - 
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Senator  Kesyox.  One  now  building! 

Mr.  Armour.  There  is  one  now  building. 

Mr.  Henev.  Bv  the  stockyards  company? 

Mr.  ARMorR.  N'o.    Is  it! 

Mr.  Hexey.  Anf:therone? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  did  not  know  any  was  being  buUt  by  the  stock, 
yard;^  company.  There  is  a  plant  being  built  out  there  now,  I  under- 
stand. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  understand  there  is.  Is  that  an  independoit 
plant  or  not? 

Mr.  Armocr.  We  have  no  interest  in  it.  if  that  is  what  you  mema 

Senator  Kenyox.  None  of  the  packers  have  any  interest  in  it! 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  do  not  think  they  have ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Heset.  I  think  they  have,  Senator,  and  I  think  we  can  show 
it  frrm  the  records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Armocr.  We  have  not  any  interest  in  it,  ilr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Iknow  that,  Mr.  Armour.  But  the  point  we  contend 
is  tliat  at  the  time  you  went  into  St.  Paul  there  was  an  understandiiv 
that  Swift  would  offset  your  entry  into  St.  Paul  by  his  entry  into 
Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Armocr.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that! 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  would  be  very  glad  to.  There  was  no  understand- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  I  knew  that 
Swift  had  this  interest  you  speak  of  in  that  Hemey — is  that  thi 
name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes;  the  Hemey  plant,  that  they  acquired  after  ht 
died. 

Mr.  ARMdUR.  Was  when  I  heard  of  it  through  the  Federal  Tradi 
Commis.«ion.  Swift  has  a  perfect  right — no  greater  right  or  no  lea 
a  right — to  po  to  Sioux  City  to-day  or  any  other  day;  and  our  goia; 
to  St,  Paul  had  nothing  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Swift  going  to 
Sioux  City  if  he  depiros  to.    Do  I  answer  it  emphatically  enough? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yor;  certain!;". 

Mr.  Armour.  Plainly  enough? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes.   Yonr  contention  is  that  it  is  a  mere  cointddencel 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  I  did  not  know  he  was  getting  plans  out,  as  I 
said,  for  a  plant  at  Sioux  City.  I  did  not  know  that  Swift  was  get* 
ting  plans,  and  this  plant,  whatever  it  is,  does  not  amount  to  an;- 
thing. 

Mr.  Heney.  At  the  time  you  went  to  St.  Paul,  before  finally  ac- 
cepting tlie  proposition  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  give  yon 
$500,000  in  cash  if  you  would  go  there — that  was  their  proposition, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexey.  Did  you  consult  with  Swift  &  Co.  about  that  before 
determining  to  go? 

Mr,  Armour.  No;  we  did  not.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  his- 
toiy  of  our  going  to  St.  Paul,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Sfr.  Hexey.  All  right. 

Mr.  Armour.  AVo  bought  some  land  in  St.  Paul  a  good  many  years 
ago  with  an  idea  of.  going  to  fit,  Paul,  and  this  piece  of  land  wis 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  wo  were  going  to  build  on  it; 
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and  tlie  city  of  Minneapolis  and  the  *ity  of  St.  Paul  got  into  such  an 
awful  row  about  our  going  there  that  we  decided  not  to  go  there, 
because  if  we  went  there  we  would  have  everybody  mad. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  a  row  about  the  location  ? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes,  sir.  We  own  land  now  in  St.  Paul,  or  it  is  half 
way  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis ;  and  we  still  own  the  land'; 
and  we  had  an  idea  of  building  there,  and  when  we  started  to  build 
oi'  wlien  we  decided  to  build  end  gave  it  out  that  we  were  going  to 
build,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  got  into  a  most  awful  row,  and  we 
were  right  in  between,  and  the  names  they  did  not  call  us  have  not 
been  used  bv  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  not  Swift  &  Co.  have  the  yards  at  St.  Paul 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Meter.  Let  Mr.  Armour  finish. 

Senator  Kenton.  J  will. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir :  they  had  the  yards. 

Mr.  Meter.  Go  on  and  tell  your  story. 

Mr,  Armoitb.  So  we  decided  not  to  locate  there,  because  we  never 
had  such  a  disagi'eeable  time  since  I  was  with  Armour  &  Co.  So  I 
told  the  people  up  there — the  Minneapolis  people  were  our  friends 
and  the  St.  Paul  people  were  not  our  friends — and  tiiey  made  it  so 
disagreeable  for  us  that  we  decided  that  we  could  not  go  up  there 
and  stand  the  criticism,  and  be  a  party  to  creating  the  unfriendli- 
ness fliat  this  project  seemed  to  create  between  the  two  cities.  So  we 
abandoned  it,  and  we  still  have  the  land,  we  still  own  the  land  there 
now.  That  was  perhaps  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Then,  some  time 
ago,  before  we  located  in  St.  Paul,  we  were  visited  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Ferguson  &  Gordon,  whom  you  may  knowj  I  think  you  do  know 
him. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes ;  I  think  I  met  him  up  there  in  St.  Paul. 

Mr,  Armour.  He  is  a  very  active  man  m  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Henet.  A  banker! 

Mr,  Armour.  No ;  he  is  in  the  fur  business. 

Mr.  Henet.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Armour.  But  he  is  a  very  active  man  in  getting  industries  to 
St.  Paul,  and  he  visited  down  to  Chicago  several  times  and  saw  me 
and  asked  me  what  they  had  to  do  to  get  us  to  go  to  St.  Paul — they 
were  very  anxious  to  liave  us  go  to  St,  Paul — although  it  was  not  an 
open  question  at  that  time.  But  they  were  always  afraid  we  might 
perhaps  go  and  use  the  land  we  had. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  expect  to  get  through  to-day,  if  you 
spend  as  much  time  as  this  on  all  these  questions? 

Mr.  AnirouH.  I  did  not  desire  to  spend  all  this  time,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  quit  now.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  thought  we  had  gone  into  that. 

Mr.  Armour,  But  if  I  am  asked  questions  I  have  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  are  certain  things  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in 
regard  to  that  while  we  are  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Kenton.  T  did  not  mean  it  as  a  criticism,  but  I  want  to 
hear  Mr.  Meyer  some  time  to-day. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  want  to  go  home  at  12.30,  and  perhaps  my  ex- 
planation was  long ;  but  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can.    If  he 
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Mr.  Abmoub.  Mr.  Heney,  when  we  talked  to  Mr.  Gordon,  we  mde 
it  a  part  of  the  trade  that  we  would  get  the  stock  in  the  stockrards, 
and  we  would  be  permitted  to  buy  so  much  stock  in  the  sto.'kymrdl 
bank,  which,  if  we  had  not  made  that  a  part  of  the  trade,  we  would 
not  hare  got. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  -Swift  owned  that  stock,  he  was  the  only  one  wbo 
had  enough  stock  to  sell  it  to  you :  was  not  that  sol 

Mr.  ARMorit.  I  assume  that  he  did :  yes.  But  I  guess  he  w^inld  not 
hare  sold  it  to  us  if  we  had  not  made  it  a  part  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  the  stockyard  bank  earnings  rery  good  dividnidl 
good  profits? 

Mr.  Ariioub.  I  think  so,  like  erery  other  bank  in  the  country  now- 
adays. 

Mr.  H£:«Er.  At  how  many  points  do  you  own  stock  in  stockyard 
banks? 

Mr.  Aamoub.  At  nearly  all  of  the  points  where  we  have  interest! 
in  the  rards. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  wherever  you  have  a  plant,  Or  only  where  yoa 
have  an  interest  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Armour.  Wherever  we  have  a  plant,  I  say,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  perhaps  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  Kansas  City  you  are  a  large  owner  personally  ia 
the  street-car  sjstem,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ARHnuR.  Yes ;  I  ani ;  I  would  like  to  sell  it  to  you,  too,  if  yoi 
would  buy  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  want  it.  In  north  Kansas  City  did  yon  isd 
Swift  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stockyards! 

Mr,  Armour.  I  would  hardly  say  that  we  acquired  it;  I  do  not 
know  that  we  did.    We  acquired  a  lot  of  land  there. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  time  you  acquired  that  land,  did  you  not  on- 
template 

Mr.  Armour  (interrupting).  I  think  we  did  have  that  in  mind; 
yes.  .       _ 

Mr.  Henet.  Establishing  stockyards  over  on  that  sidef 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  did  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Henet.  Morris  did  not  have  any  interest  in  that  land  onr 
there,  did  he ) 
"    Mr.  Armour,  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hekkt.  And  was  it  not  partly  by  reason  of  that  fact  thit 
Morris  took  up  the  qiiestion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas 
City  stock^'flrds  with  Thayer  about  the  time  that  Prince  was  organ- 
izing this  Maine  company  for  the  Chicago  stockyardsl 

ilr.  Armour.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

■    Mr.  Hesev.  Morris  did  go  in  and  get  the  control  of  the  Kansas 
City  stockyards! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Henet,  That  was  only  in  1913? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  fact  of  our  owning  land  there 
would  naturally  deter  him  from  doing  that,  rather  than  be  any 
reason  for  his  doing  that. 

Mr.  Hekey.  That  is,  if  he  thought  you  people  were  going  to  start 
stockyards  over  on  the  other  side? 
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Mr.  Abmottr.  Increased  receipts. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  to  Armour  &  Co.  increased  earnings? 

Mr.  Armour,  Naturally,  if  we  owned  the  stock  in  the  stoekyarda. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  if  you. increased  the  stock  of  the  stockyards  to 
half  a  million  dollars  without  any  more  of  money  being  put  into  the 
stockyards,  that  meant  that  the  rates  had  to  be  kept  up  in  order  to 
earn  the  dividends  upon  that  additional  amount  of  stock,  did  it  notl 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  Armour  &  Co.  would  draw  enough  more 
stock  to  those  yards  to  provide  that  dividend  without  any  increased 
rates. 

Mr.  Hexet.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  decrease  the  rates, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  were  all  fixed.  They 
had  a  business  there  before  Armour  &  Co.  went  there.  Armour  & 
Co.  coming  there  would  increase  the  business,  I  think.  .   ; 

Mr.  Heney.  Those  rates  are  practically  the  same  as  in  Chicago! 

.Mr.  AiiMouR.  All  over;  yes,  sir.  " 

Mr.  Henet.  And  those  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  80 
years'^ 

Mr.  Abmouii,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heket.  And  every  one  of  these  stockyards  has  been  earning 
enormous  profits,  has  it  not,  in  the  big  stockyard  centers? 

Mr.  AnMouR.  Of  course,  that  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
stotk  that  comes, 

Mr,  Henet.  But  they  have  all  been  earning  it,  have  they  notl 

Mr.  Armour.  They  have  been  earning  good  money. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  they  did  not  keep  increasing  their  capital  stocky 
so  that  the  dividends  would  not  appear  to  be  at  too  high  a  rate, 
could  they  not  reduce  these  yardage  charges! 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  they  could  not  reduce  the  yardage  charges  and 
take  care  of  the  increased  business,  by  reason  of  expenditures  of 
money,  and  the  yardage  charges  are  the  same  as  they  were  30  years 
ago,  and. I  do  not  .think  that  the  profits  of  the  stockyards  are  unequal 
to  the  service  that  they  give. 

Mr.  Mater.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  what 
those  charges  are — or  are  they  already  in  the  record? 

Mr,  Henet,  I  am  coming  back  to  that  question  again. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Armour,  of  this  bonus  you  got  there,  did  you 
give  any  of  it  to  Swift! 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  bought  the  stock  in  the  bank,  fnun  Swift,  did 
you  not,  in  the  stockyard^  bank! 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  paid  him  $250,000  for  it,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  wliat  we  paid  him.  We  paid  him  the 
market  price  for  it. 

Mr,  Henet.  That  was  half  of  the  $500,000  cash  that  was  con- 
tributed, was  it  not?  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  took  it  out  of 
the  cash  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  you,  .or  whether  you 
took  it  out  of  your  own  cash,  you  gave  a  $250,000  check  to  Swift 
for  stock  in  the  stockyards  bank  at  that  time,  as  a  part  of  that 
transaction  of  your  going  into  St.  Paul,  did  you  not! 
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Mr.  Abmous.  Mr.  Heney,  when  we  talked  to  Mr.  Gordon,  we  mtds 
it  a  patt  of  the  trade  that  we  would  get  the  stock  in  the  stockyaida, 
and  WB  would  be  permitted  to  buy  so  much  stock  in  tlie  stojkyanb 
bank,  which,  if  we  had  not  made  that  a  part  of  the  trade,  we  would 
not  have  got. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  Swift  owned  that  stock,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  enough  stock  to  sell  it  to  you ;  was  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assume  that  he  did ;  yea.  But  I  euess  he  would  not 
have  sold  it  to  us  if  we  had  not  made  it  a  part  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  the  stockyard  bank  earnings  very  good  dividends, 
good  profits? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so,  like  every  other  bank  in  the  countr;  now- 
adays. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  how  many  points  do  you  own  stock  in  stockyard 
banks? 

Mr.  Armour.  At  nearly  all  of  the  points  where  we  have  interesto 
in  the  yards. 

Mr.  Heket.  And  wherever  you  have  a  plant,  or  only  where  yoo 
have  an  interest  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Armour.  Wherever  we  have  a  plant,  I  say,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  Kansas  City  you  are  a  large  owner  perEonally  is 
the  street-car  system,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  I  am ;  I  would  like  to  sell  it  to  you,  too,  if  yoa 
would  buy  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  want  it  In  north  Kansas  City  did  you  and 
Swift  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing;  stockyards? 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  would  hardly  say  that  we  acquired  it ;  I  do  not 
know  that  we  did.    We  acquired  a  lot  of  land  there. 

Mr.  Hexet.  At  the  time  you  acquired  that  land,  did  you  not  oon- 
template 

Mr.  Armour  (interrupting).  I  think  we  did  have  that  in  mind; 
yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Establishing  stockyards  over  on  that  side! 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  did  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Henet.  Morris  did  not  have  any  interest  in  that  land  ont 
there,  did  he? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  was  it  not  partly  by  reason  of  that  fact  tint 
Morris  took  up  the  qiiestion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  KansU 
City  stockyards  with  Thayer  about  tlie  time  that  Prince  was  orgsD- 
izing  this  Maine  company  for  the  Chicago  stockyards! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

'    Mr.  Heney.  Morris  did  go  in  and  get  the  control  of  the  KansU 
City  stockyards? 

iir.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  was  only  in  1913? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  fact  of  our  owning  land  then 
would  naturally  deter  him  from  doing  that,  rather  than  be  any 
reason  for  his  doing  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is,  if  he  thought  you  people  were  going  to  stut 
stockyards  over  on  the  other  side? 
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Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  would  depend  on  whether  he  could  keep  Wilson 
and  Ciidahy  with  him  in  Kansas  City,  and  let  you  and  Swift  go  and 
see  whether  you  could  start  an  opposition  on  the  north  side,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  understanding 
with  Ciidahy  or  Wilson  ovS.&F.t 

Mr.  Akmodh.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney.  I  know  that  he  did  not 
with  us. 

Mr.  Henet.  This  land  over  in  north  Kansas  City  is  about  7,000 
acres,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armode.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  Bbrlington  road  has  become  interested  with 
you,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Armoce.  Yes;  they  bought  an  interest  in  it  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  is  the  theory  of  that,  having  a  tenuiDal  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Arsiodh.  We  hoped  that  when  the  Burlington  road  bought 
that  interest  they  would  use  a  bridge  that  we  built  there.  We  built  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  at  great  expense,  and  the  Burlington's  bridge 
at  that  time  was  very  poor,  and  they  either  had  to  build  a  new 
bridge  or  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  repairing  the  bridge,  I  do  not 
think  they  have  built  a  new  bridge.  They  probably  repaired  their 
old  bridge,  and  when  we  sold  them  an  interest  in  the  north  Kansas 
City  land,  we  hoped  that  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  use 
the  bi'idge.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  a  very  fine 
bridge  there.    You  perhaps  have  seen  it ;  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Heney.  Are  you  running  a  street  car  over  it? 

Mr.  Armotjr.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  for  getting  the  Bur- 
lington road  there.  But  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  use 
the  bridge. 

Mr.  Heket.  And  you  have  never  gone  over  there  and  established 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Armodr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  were  not  thinking  of  going  over  there  to  estab- 
lish stocltyards  because  the  service  was  so  poor  at  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards,  were  you? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney,  What  was  the  idea  of  going  over  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  presume  the  idea  was  to  go  over  there  and  estab- 
lish a  city,  and  build  a  modern  packing  house,  and  establish  a  town 
alongside  of  it  where  the  men  could  live,  and  if  we  had  the  courage 
and  mf.npy  to  have  dene  it,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  good 
(hing.    But  we  did  not  have  either. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  object  was  profit  and  you  finally  concluded  that 
the,  risk  was  a  little  bit  greater  than  warranted  the  investment? 

Mr,  Armour.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  risk  about  it.    I  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  you  just  did  not  get  around  to  it? 

Mr.  Armouh,  Yes. 

Ml-,  Henet,  And  so,  in  consequence  of  that,  you  are  still  in  the 
Kan.sas  City  yards,  with  its  bad  service? 
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Mr.  Armour.  We  are  there;  yes. 

Mr.  HE?iET.  It  has  bad  service,  has  it  noti 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  guess,  perhaps.    I  have  heard  so;  1 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  Sioux  City  Mr.  Swift  has  made  the  same  misttb 
that  you  made  at  Kan^^as  City;  he  owns  the  street  car  lines! 

Mr.  Armour.  He  owns  an  interest  in  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Heket.  He  controls  them;  does  he  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  we  run  them.    We  own  some  of  them,  too. 

Mr,  Henet.  Armour  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes, 

Mr.  Hexey.  Individuiilly,  or  the  corporation! 

Mr.  Armour.  Individually ;  and  we  run  them. 
■    Mr.  Henet.  Separate  lines  from  tliose  Swift  has! 

Mr.  Armour.  J^o;  the  same  ones. 

Mr.  HeXey.  Swift  and  Armour  are  jointly  interested  in  the  Sioui 
City  street  car  lines! 

Mr.  Armour.  You  can  hardly  .say  jointly.    He  has  an  interest  then 
and  we  have,  too. 

Mr.  Heney,  He  is  a  large  stockholder,  and  you  are  a  large  stoci- 
holder? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Henet.  And  you  two  together  are  the  largest  stockholders! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr,  Hekey.  You  conti-ol  it! 

Mr.  Armour,  I  would  assume  perhaps  that  may  be  true.     He  tut 
nn  interest  in  it, 

Mr,  Heney.  You  and  Swift  and  Morris  went  jointly  into  the  cot- 
tonseed oil  plant  business  in  1902,  about  the  time 

Mr.  Armour  (interrupting).  Of  the  merger! 

Mr.  Hesey.  Yes. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  had  large  plants  in  Texas,  Tennessee  and  Okli- 
homa! 

Mr.  Armoub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Originally,  when  you  acquired  those  plants  they  wen 
put  in  the  name  of  a  corporation,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  what  proportion  did  you  own  the  stock  in  the  vn- 
poration — the  three! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  HsNEY.  Was  it  about  the  same  as  what  yon  owned  in  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Corporation  afterwards! 
Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Subsequently  you  took  them  out  of  the  coniontin 
and  put  them  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  did  you  not — Loois  C 
Ehlel 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  At  the  time  that  was  done,  was  that  because  of  th* 

activities  of  the  Government  in  investigating  violations  of  the  Ste- 

man  antitrust  law!  I 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  done;  I  really  do  Ht 

know  why  it  was  done.  I 
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Mr.  Henet.  Done  on  the  advice  of  attorneys,  anyhow?  •., , 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assume  it  was;  I  do  not  linow.  It  was  compara^, 
tively  a  small  matter. 

Mr.  Henet,  What  was  the  total  investiiuaitl 

Mr.  Abhodb.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  went  way  into  the  millions,  did  it  nott 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Henet.  Two  or  three  millicHi&t 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  would  not  think  eo  at  all. 

Mr.  Heney.  Half  a  million! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not  think  it  was  •naj 
great. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  eradually  got  up? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  was  vei7  large. 
When  I  Bay  "  large  things,"  I  mean  large  things  ae  our  wants, 
demand. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  speaking  from  your 
viewpoint- 
Mr.  Akmodr.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  acquired  more  plants  later  on,  and  they  were 
held  the  same  way?    In  1907  yoc  acquired  some? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  date  it  was,  but  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  plants  acquired,  and  then,  after  that,  any  that  werft 
acquired  were  acquired  individually. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  to  say,  subsequent  to  the  plants  being  put  in 
Ehle's  name,  Armour  did  acquire  individually  some  cottonseed 
plants? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  acquired  one  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr,  Henet.  And  Swift  and  Morris  acquired  some  others,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  tliey  did ;  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.         • 

Mr.  Heney.  At  the  time  you  originally  acquired  these,  was  it  the 
intention  that  the  cottonseed-oil  plai^  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
thb  merger  corporation? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  He>ky.  And  was  the  object  in  acquiring  them  to  have  more  or 
less  interest  in  lard-compound  products!  : 

Mr.  Armour.  Ever  since  the  packing  business  has  been  a  business, 
people  have  been  in  the  lard-compound  business. 

Mr.  Henet.  Was  it  the  idea  that  lard  compound  made  from  cot- 
tonseed oil  was  in  competition  with  some  of  the  packing-plant  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  would  hardly  say  it  was  in  competition,  but 
it  is  an  article  that  is  used  greatly  by  the  same  trade  that  we  sell 
lard  to. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so;  to  that  extent  probably  it  is;  but  you. ' 
know  there  are  other  people  besides  the  packers  who  are  very  large 
producers  of  lard  compound. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  acquire  that  interest  in  those  cottonseed-oil- 
plants for  Armour  &  Co.  or  as  nn  individual! 

Mr.  Aruciur.  I  can  not  answer  that  question ;  I  assume  it  was  for 
Armour  &  Co.,  but  I  can  not  answer.    The  records  will  show  that- 
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Mr.  Hknet.  There  were  several  acoounts  carried  on  the  hotAsvi 
Annour  &  Co.,  under  the  heading  of  "J.  Ogden  Armour,  No.  J"; 
"  J.  Ogden  Annour,  No,  2  " ;  "  J.  (^den  Armour,  No.  8  " ;  *'  J.  Ogdm 
Armour,  No.  4  ";  "  J.  Ogden  Armour,  No.  S  "? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  Know  whether  that  was  one  of  those  accoontt 
of  the 

Mr.  Henet  (interrupting).  Ii  was. 

Mr..  Armour.  Then  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Heket.  Those  plants  were  held  jointly  until  1916,  and  then 
divided  up  amoi^  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris? 

Mr.  Armour.  If  that  is  the  year. 

Mr.  Heney.  About  1916. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  year;  I  am  not  quit* 
liertain.  It  appears  from  some  percentage  sheets  taken  from  the  offin 
of  Mr.  Veeder  that  there  was  an  oleo  pool,  and  that  there  was  a  joint 
fund  for  legislative  and  litigation  purposes,  general  purposes,  and 
that  in  1917  it  was  collected  and  expended  on  the  following  percent- 
ages, with  the  following  people  in  it: 

A  (mennlng  Armour  &  Co.) 12.3ff 

P  (oieanlDg  the  Friedman  Manufncturlng  Co.) i 6.2N 

J  (meoolngthe  .TohD  F.  Jelke  Co.) 82.111 

M  (mi-nniiiK  Morris  &  Co.) ia481 

W  J  M  (mennliiR  W.  J.  Moxley,  Inc.) 1L50 

W  (mennlnf;  Wllmn  &  Co.,  Inc.) 4.aH 

H  (meiinliiB  G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co.) a6S) 

S   (meaning  Swift  &  Co.) .' UiSH 

Do  you  personally  know  anything  about  that  I 

Mr,  Armour.  There  never  was  an  oleo  pool.  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Hfset.  Leaving  out  the  word  "pool"? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  You  used  the  word  "  pool."  I  did  not  know  anj* 
thing  about  those  percentage  figures.  But  there  never  was  an  oleo 
pool.    I  know — at  least  I  have  heord^what  will  I  say? 

Mr.  Henet.  Arrangement,  that  they  would  stand  expensesf 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  the  word  that  I  was  looking  for,  an  arrange- 
ment. I  do  not  personally  know  of  that  arrangement,  but  I  worn 
say  that  that  arrangement  was  based  on  the  volume  of  business  dost 
by  the  different  people.  But  I  will  say,  and  most  emphatically,  thit 
there  never  was  an  oleo  pool. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  by  "  pool  "  you  mean  that  they  did  not  agree  CD 
selling,  and  dividing  up  the  territory,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Armour,  Tlie  general  use  of  that  term. 

Mr,  Mater.  Mr.  Heney  put  the  question  about  expenses,  did  yon 
use  the  word  "expenses" — contribute  to  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Henet.  There  was  a  fund  for  paying  any  litigation  expenses 
in  which  you  felt  an  interest? 
.     Mr,  Armour.  Tliat  we  were  compelled  to  have,  that  we  ran  against, 
that  is  it, 

Mr.  Heney,  If  you  felt  there  was  some  adverse  legislation  yoa 
wanted  to  oppose,  or  some  favorable  legislation  you  thought  ought  to 
be  passed,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Yes;  Mr,  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  Tlie  Friedman  Manufacturing  Co.  is  an  Armour  con- 
cern, is  it  noti 
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Mr.  Armouk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Is  W.  J.  Moxley  (Inc.),  an  independent  concemt        ' 

Mr.  Abmodr.  That  and  the  Jelke  are  independent  concerns. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  the  G.  H.  Hammond  Co.* 

Mr.  Armodij.  That  is  a  Swift  concern. 

Mr.  Henet.  Alfred  R,  Urion  was  the  general  counsel  of  Armoiu 
&  Co.  at  one  time,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Armodk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  A  letter  written  by  A.  R.  Urion,  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  a  copy  of  in  its  possession,  contains  ^is  state-- 
ment : 

I  give  you  the  foltowlni;  Information  to  be  disseminated  amongst  those  wbo 
are  assoclnted  with  us  In  Pennsylvania  oleomargarine.  Tlie^  source  of  xay 
report  you  are  tnmiUar  with.  I  give  you  data  on  the  subject,  received  Snturday.'' 
Have  been  given  positive  assurance  by  the  big. man  that  there  will  not  be  any 
suitH  lirought  Id  this  caae  during  the  time  named  on  the  tinted  goods,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  ton  yellow.  That  la  to  say,  yon  must  not  go  to  ex* 
tremes  In  color,  but  that  regular  run  of  tinted  goods  will  be  all  right. 

The  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  should  not  go  further  In  epreadlng  the^ 
understanding  than  simply  uotify  their  trade  verbally  that  no  suits  will  bej 
brought,  and  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  In  their  handling  natur&Ily  tinted 
goods. 

It  does  not  give  the  full  letter  here,  and  it  does  not  give  the  date. 
I  have  seen  the  letter,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  date  myself. 

Mr.  Mater.  It  must  have  been  a  number  of  years  ag^  because' 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  jr.,  a  son  of  ex-United  States  Senator  Faulkner, 
of  West  Virginia,  has  been  general  counsel  of  the  company  for  sonie 
years,  I  do  not  know  how  many.     It  must  have  been  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  1916,  but  it  might  have' 
been  earlier.  I  have  got  a  strong  impression  that  it  was  nofearlier 
than  1910.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
who  knows  what  the  date  of  that  letter  ist 

(There  being  no  response.)  ' 

The  letter  continues: 

I  have  gone  buck  to  party  by  letter  and  asked  to  get  a  definite  statement 
from  big  man  calling  ofF  the  State  agents,  from  taking  samples  and  frightening, 
the  trade  and  have  no  doubt  will  receive  a  favorable  answer  thereto. 

I  will  ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  supply  the  committee 
with  the  letter  itself,  so  that  you  will  have  the  letter,  and  the  date, 
and  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  evidence  to  indicate  who  the  big 
man  was? 

Mr.  Henet,  No,  Senator,     I  do  not  think  that  was  followed  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  jealousy 
ami  rivalry  among  some  people. 

Senator  Norris,  Why  not  ask  Mr.  Armour  about  it? 

Mr,  Heney.  I  am  just  about  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  about 
it.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Mr,  Armour? 

Mr.  Armour,  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  the  letter,  and  never  heard 
of  a  big  man  in  Pennsylvania.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  that  does  not 
sound  very  well.  Mr.  itenej',  and  I  would  like  to  say  "that  big  man" 
instead  of  "  a  big  man."     I  did  not  mean  to  he  facetious. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  do  not  know  who  is 
referred  to  by  "  a  big  man  "  in  this  letter? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  I  never  saw  the  letter. 
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Mr.  Henet.  And  you  do  not  recall  hnring  any  conTersaticHi  vith 
Mr.  XTrion  on  the  matter  I 

Mr.  AsMouR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexet.  Who  looks  after  the  oleomargarine  at  your  fimt 
Who  is  the  head  man  on  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Kamgler. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  remember  his  initial&t 

Mr.  Ahmotth.  Henry  Kamsler. 

Mr.  Henxt.  He  would  be  the  man  who  would  keep  in  touch  with 
matters  of  sales  of  oleomargarine  in  the  different  States,  would  htl 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir;  he  runs  the  department. 

Senator  Norsis.  To  whom  was  that  letter  written! 

Vi.  Henet.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  will  get  a  copy  of  this  lettv- 
But  I  have  forgotten. 
■  Senator  NoRRi't.  By  whom  was  it  written! 

Mr.  IIeney.  liy  Alfred  B.  Unon,  who  was  at  the  time  he  wrote  it 
the  general  voiinst-l  for  Armour  &  Cn,  This  refers  to  "  regular  tinted 
j^ds."  Mr.  Armour,  is  the  oleomargarine  that  tlie  hig  packers  nuke, 
or  that  Armour  &  Co.  makes,  naturally  tinted  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  fats  that  are  put  in  it? 

Mr.  Armocr.  Yes;  it  has  a  certain  tint  from  the  oleo  oil,  and  it 
has  a  greater  tint  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another.  In  tin 
spring  of  the  year  the  oil  we  get  gives  it  a  greater  tint  than  the  oil 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year — the  spring  and  the  summer. 

Mr.  Heset.  Is  it  possible  to  give  it  a  little  more  tint  than  it  ordi- 
narily would  have  by  putting  in  a  larger  quantity  of  certain  kindi 
of  fat? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  made  from  oleo  fat 

Mr.  Heset.  Kidney  fat,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Armour.  It  might ;  it  would  vary  to  a  slight  degree,  I  sbonU 
think. 

Mr.  Henet.  Does  that  which  is  made  by  the  Jelke  Co.  avengt 
whiter  than  that  made  by  Armour  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Arjioub.  Jelke,  I  understand,  has  always  made  a  white  oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr.  Henet.  Pure  white? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  what  we  call  a  white. 

■  Mr.  Henet.  It  has  no  tint? 
Mr.  Armour.  It  has  no  tint. 

■  Mr.  Henet.  I  understand  that  this  Federal  law  about  the  tax  on 
the  tinted  applied  only  to  artificial  coloring? 

,  Mr.  Armour.  Artificial  coloring. 

Mr.  Henet.  So  that  if  it  has  the  tint  from  the  natural  fats,  it  doa 
not  apply? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  understand  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there.  Is  tliere  not  enough 
of  the  kidney  fat.  or  other  natural  coloring,  to  color  the  whole  out- 
put of  oleomargarine  in  the  country? 

■  Mr.  Armour.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  would  not  think 
there  was. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  by  not  selling  the  kidnev  fat  to  any  of  the  in- 
dcppndent  makers,  the  five  big  packers  would  be  the  only  ones  who 
would  be  able  to  turn  out  an  oleomargarine  that  had  a  tint  to  it, 
without  artificial  coloring?    Is  that  correct? 
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:  Mr.  Abhotts.  That  mi^t  be  correct  if  they  did  hot  sell  it.  t  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  wholly  correct  or  not.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would,  because  I  think  perhaps  they  eould  get  fat  at  other  places, 
other  than  the  big  packers.  But,  of  course,  we  tint  they  get  ftom 
that  is  not  a  very  strong  tint.    Do  you  follow  mef 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Akmour.  From  the  use  of  that,  it  is  not  a  very  strong  tint.  It 
always  has  a  whitish  color. 

Mr.  Henet.  Butter  varies  very  rouoh  in  tint  alsof 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Yes.  I  am  not  very  close  to  our  oleomargarine  busi- 
ness. I  understand  that  oleomargarine  now,  generally  speaking,  js 
turned  out  pretty  white.    You  can  sell  it  that  way. 

Senator  Groitna.  Wonld  it  improve  oleomargarine,  so  far  as  the 
food  value  is  concerned,  Mr,  Armour,  if  yon  eould  use  more  kidney 
fat? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  think  the  more  you  use  the  better  it  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Mr.  Armour,  on  page  29  of  the  summair  of  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat  packing  !nduati7j 
there  is  a  letter  set  forth,  dated  June  21, 1911,  from  E.  A.  Cudahy  to 
W.  R.  Murphy,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  M,  B.  MuBPHY, 

South  Omaha,  Xcbr. 

DtL^R  Sib:  Rpferring  to  the  attached  papers.  Mr,  McNaughtou  advised  mo 
that  tie  Ip^irntHl  from  one  of  MorriK  &  Co.'a  men  that  there  was  conEtdersble 
tnlh  nboiit  the  KnnsiiH  City  stockyard  that  we  sold  out  to  the  rendering  com- 
pany. Of  coiinte  we  can't  stop  the  mmors,  but  aU  we  have  to  do  is  to  iuBt 
keep  quiet  and  let  them  do  the  talking.  I  think  we  are  Justified  to  quitting 
bufiine^s  uti  account  uf  the  i)osltion  that  the  commlaslon  men  have  taken. 

\^■h^■n  I  was  cotnlnsr  to  Chicago  on  Slonday  night,  Mr.  R.  C.  Howe  was  on  the 
train,  and  lie  called  to  see  me  at  this  office,  and  from  what  he  said  I  don't  see 
anything  for  ns  to  dn  only  to  secure  our  30  pet  cent  of  the  h<^8  at  South 
Oninlio.  unless  we  want  to  take  29  per  cent  and  let  Swift  run  26  per  cent. 

I  expect  i)ur  Omaha  niiil  Sious  City  market  will  be  out  of  line  for  some  time 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  position.  I  don't  see  anything  else  for  us  to 
do.  The  Omahn  market  seems  to  be  the  only  point  In  question,  and  I  think  we 
ou^ht  to  ficure  on  keeping  the  Sioux  City  market  on  en  Independent  hasiB. 

I  will  be  in  Omaha  Friday  morning. 
Yours.  \ery  truly. 

E.  A-  CODAHT. 

At  Omaha  Armour  &  Co.  were  aiming  to  buy  SO  per  cent  of  the 
hosrs,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Het-ey.  And  Swift  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  Swift  does  quite  as  much  business  in 
Omaha  as  we  do. 

Ml".  Henet.  Swift  is  25  per  cent,  yes;  I  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Ahmour.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hexkt.  And  the  30  per  cent  was  Morris,  was  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  Cudahy. 

Mr.  Henet.  Cudaliy,  yes;  that  is  it.  That  would  be  about  it, 
would  it? 

Mr,  Armouk,  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind,  but  that  may  be 
the  Jiiiioiint  of  business  they  were  entitled  to  there. 

Me.  IIexey.  Well,  Armour  was  30  per  cent? 

Ml".  AinrouR.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Henet.  And  Cudahy's  was  30?    Or  do  you  recall  thatt 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  recall  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  know  Swift's  was  less  than  Armour's? 

Mr.  Aruoub,  I  know  Swift  did  less  business  there  than  we  did 

Mr,  Henet.  Who  is  Mr.  R.  P.  Howe?     Was  he  an  Armour  mast 

Mr.  Armour.  He  runs  our  Omaha  house;  he  is  general  managa 
of  our  Omaha  house. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Murphy  got  another  letter  from  Hr. 
E.  A.  Cudahy,  written  from  Chicago,  dated  November  27,  1911,  is 
which  he  said : 
Mr.  M.  It.  MxTBPHT,  South  Omaha,  Sebr. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  bod  a  cull  from  your  nelebbor  to-day.  and  he  agrees  tbat  we  in 
paying  loo  much  money  lor  hoKB  at  Onmhu  nnd  Sioux  City,  and  that  If  m 
could  get  Omaha  right,  of  course,  It  would  regulate  Sioux  City,  and  he  beUna 
the  beet  plnn  would  be  to  let  other  i>eople  hnve  what  they  want,  and  da 
spilt  what  Is  left.  I  believe  In  this  plan,  and  I  would,  advlve  you  to  woft  <N 
It  for  this  week,  and  I  would  suRRest  that  you  either  call  him  on  the  plkw 
or  see  him  some  time  to-morrow  and  talk  the  matter  over.  We  are  MHlni  i 
lot  of  hogs,  and  there  isn't  anything  in  them,  and  It  1b  about  time  tlut  *i 
should  be  able  to  bu}'  them  at  a  margin. 
Yours  truly, 

&.   A.   Cdiubt. 

By  "  Your  neighbor  "  there  it  appears  to  me  as  if  he  means  A^ 
mour — from  reading  these  two  letters. 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  that  did  occur  and  it  was  Armour  &  Co.,  it  mi|^ 
likely  not  have  come  to  your  attention!    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  never  did  come,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  quite 
likely  to  have  come  to  my  attention. 

I  assume  from  those  letters,  Mr.  Heney,  that  the  Omaha  marbt 
was  out  of  line— what  we  call  out  of  line:  you  know  as  well  as  I  di 
what  we  mean  by  "  out  of  line."  Naturally  when  a  market  is  out  of 
line  ^vo  do  ju.st  tlie  same  ns  any  other  good  business  men  would  tiT 
to  do,  we  try  to  get  that  market  in  line. 

The  Chairbian.  You  moan  it  is  out  of  line  up  or  down,  eitlia 
way? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Yes,  sir;  either  way. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  get  it  in  line  with  Chicago? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  natural  thing;  it  would  nothdp 
but  happen  in  the  live  stock  business  or  any  other  business.  It  wouH 
be  to  our  interest  to  get  it  in  line;  that  would  be  quite  the  natunl 
thing  to  do,  Mr.  Heney. 

Senator  Norris.  In  doing  that,  in  getting  it  in  line  as  you  call  % 
do  you  not  think  you  would  be  interfering  somewhat  with  the  U* 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  would  not  that  interfere  witli  open,  fiB 
competition ! 

Mr.  Henet.  When  you  say  "open,  free  competition,"  I  suppo> 
theoretically  it  would,  but  there  is  not  any  market,  Omnha  or  u? 
other  market,  that  could  be  out  of  lino  very  long.  All  the  hop 
eventually  would  go  to  Omaha,  and  instead  of  staying  out  of  limit 
would  be  glutted  with  hogs  sooner  or  later,  because  tliey  wouU 
naturally  go  to  the  high  point  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mater.  What  would  be  the  result  of  that ! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  would  result  against  the  commisBion  nic^ 
or  against  the  live-stock  growers;  because  while  he  would  teiup(v>- 
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rily  havo  an  advantage  while  Oipaha  was  higher  timn  the  other  nmrr 
kets,  his  temporair  advantage  would  not  probably  be  as  great  as  his 
disadvantage  would  be,  because  the  aumber  of  hogs  that  go  there  in 
order  to  make  it  out  of  line  would  be  restricted,  and  that  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  it  was  out  of  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  tendency  would  be  then  to  put  the. price 
down  at  Omaha  and  to  put  it  up  at  the  other  markets  from  which 
these  supplies  were  withdrawn? 

Mr.  AitMonH.  I  cannot  explain  it  to  ydu,  but  I  feel  that  I  know  it. 
I  probably  havo  not  the  words  to  explain. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  make  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  ARMotiF.  It  is  just  like  water.  With  the  demands  and  all, 
there  might  be  a  temporary  high  price  at  one  place.  If  that  lasted 
any  place  it  would  draw  such  a  glut  to  that  market  that  any  ad- 
vantage the  fellow  would  have  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
glut,  and  it  would  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  markets.  Now, 
all  the  markets  have  got  to  be  on  a  oommon  basis,  and  regardless  of 
Armour  or  anybody  else,  they  are  on  a  common  basis.  I  do  not 
mean  they  may  not  be  out  of  line  one  week,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  on  a  common  basis. 

Mr.  Henky,  You  think  it  operates  like  water  to  use  your  illustra- 
tion, as  if  there  were  open  conduits  running  to  all  these  places  filled 
with  water,  and  that  water  seeks  its  own  level,  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  crowd  in  at  one  place  it  is  going  to  back  around  and  go 
to  the  other  place  eventually? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Heney;  that  has  been  the  practical 
experience  that  we  have  had. 

Air,  Henet.  The  natural  law  would  be  bound  to  operate  that  way 
to  some  extent,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Armoor.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  Even  if  the  big  buyers  did  have  an  understand- 
ing at  any  place  to  withhold  their  purchases,  the  tendency  would 
be  for  it  to  go  down.  Of  course,  the  relaxation  in  the  demand  would 
put  the  price  down? 

Mr,  Heket.  Now,  on  this  question  of  cheese,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  of  July  3,  1918,  has  on  page  35  some  letters 
purporting  to  bo  from  the  C.  E.  Blodgett  Cheese,  Butter  &  Egg  Co. 
to  Mr.  I.  F.  Laing,  of  the  Neenah  Co.  Both  of  these  concerns  are 
Armour  concerns,  are  they  not — C.  E.  Blodgett  and  the  Neenah  Co.? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henky.  In  one  of  these  letters  Mr.  Blodgett  says  to  Mr. 
Laing: 

Ynu  Diiil  I  txiCli  kuii»-  tlint  there  are  eiioii^h  twliis  (ii  form  of  Aiiiertcan 
chec'SL-)  in  sUinigi-  in  tlic  Unltcit  states,  If  Englniid  does  not  cniiie  hnck  nnd  buy 
of  us,  to  Inst  for  tlie  iic\t  two  years  to  come. 

This  was  in  1916,  Do  you  recall  as  to  whether  that  was  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Armour,  or  did  you  know  enough  about  the  cheese  market 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Armocr.  No ;  as  I  think  I  told  you  last  week,  I  hardly  know 
anything  about  that  department. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  department  does 
take  up  the  matter  of  holding  down  prices  when  they  are  buying 
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cheese  for  storage  with  Swift  &  Co.,  and  keeping  the  market  tb»  «q 
they  think  it  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  Abuodb.  I  know  they  do  not.  At  least,  I  know  they  did  Mt 
to  the  extent  they  have  had  orders  not  to,  and  I  do  not  belieTe  thq 
did. 

Mr.  Henett.  On  June  80, 1916,  J.  W.  Brown,  manager  of  thg  but 
ter,  egg,  and  poultry  departmnt  of  Armour  A  Co. — ^he  was  """"y 
thent 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Yes,  sir;  he  isyet. 

Mr.  IIenet.  He  wrote  to  L  F.  Laing,  of  the  Neenah  Co.,  sayii^: 

Your  BIr.  Ne.sblt  at  Spring  Green  raised  tbe  murket  to  enforce  14|  on  dMMb 
Don't  j'ou  think  tbla  Is  very  bad  work?  How  do  yuu  expect  we  can  Inflaem 
the  people  at  I'lyaioutli  (the  principal  cheese  board)  to  hold  the  ourkit  M 
14}  cents  If  you  ruiee  tlie  HRuree?  Wish  you  wuuld  tell  this  gentleman  Oat 
he  must  not  do  tliis,  liecuuiie  our  Interest!)  elsewhere  tire  so  great  that  we  a^ 
not  afF(>i-<]  to  rals<.>  the  tnnrket  on  ourselves,  and  Plymouth  will  certalnlr  P 
up  If  you  bid  over  the  I'lyitiouth  pilces  on  other  bonrds.  Tlra^  all  seem  tokl 
workeil  up  about  this. 

Now,  at  that  time,  in  1916,  Armour  &  Co.  was  acquiring  and  stw- 
ing  cheese  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  expectation  of  aellingit 
to  England,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AiiMonR.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney;  it  is  quite  likely  tint 
they  were;  but  I  do  not  know. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  1.S0  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AITEfi   KECESS. 

The  coiuniittce  met  at  1.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  i 
recess. 

Mr.  Henet.  Mr.  Armour,  are  you  the  largest  stockholder  in  tb 
Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Co.? 

Mr.  AitMouR.  I  think  our  family  is;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
individually. 

Mr.  IIeney.  And  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Saviiig 
lit  tlie  time  of  the  organization  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  or  the  changed 
name  to  Wilson  &,  Co.,  unci  the  issue  of  stock,  was  allowed  toTun 
6,9S3  shares  <if  that  stock,  it  and  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  d 
togt'tlicr,  ut  $10  a  sliiirc,  wore  they  not? 

Mr.  jViniouu.  Well,  if  the  figures  are  right,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  IIenkt.  Who  is  the  largest  stocklioTder  in  the  Illinois  TmI 
&  Savings  Co.? 

Sir.  Ailmcjih.  I  guess  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell  is;  I  guess  that;  I  di 
not  know, 

yir.  IIenkt.  Is  that  a  Chicago  bank? 

Mr.  AiiMoun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  Imow  in  what  proportion  tliese  holdings  wen 
had  of  thitt  stock? 

Mr.  AuMouK.  No;  I  rather  think  they  were  taken  equally;  I  4 
not  know^nr,  perhaps,  tlie  Continental  got  a  little  more,  perhaps 
than  tlic  other  conipiiny. 

Mr.  IIeney.  Of  course,  the  stock  on  the  market  was  put  out  at  SS* 
ii  share  and  more  by  the  bunkers  in  New  York  who  had  the  stockt 

Mr.  Arm»ii:k.  \o;  I  think  not.     I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Heney.  There  waB  a  contract,  first 

Mr.  ^Vbsiour  (interposing).  There  was  an  nnderwriter*s  contract, 
,  as  is  cnstoiiiary,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  was,  I  do  not 
,   recall  it. 

Mr.  Heket.  Well,  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trnst  &  Savings 
Bank — there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Croll,  dated  March  17,  appearing 
.  on  page  204  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  part  2,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

Mabch  17,  1917. 
I  Mr.  John  B.  Abhott, 

Vice  President,  Contittenttal  'J'rutt  £  fiap/ny*  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Abhott  ;  Some  time  ago  I  told  yoii  thnt  Mr.  Armour's  advice 
'■  was  tiot  to  sell  the  Wilson  &  Go.  stock  at  the  present  time.  I  t^ke  to  biiu 
■  agnlQ  to-Ony  ahimt  tlie  matter,  and  he  Bald  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  you  an; 
i  Instructions  tis  to  what  you  should  do,  but  his  Iden  was  thnt  It  would  not  be 
:  good  pnlicy  to  sell  It,  as  he  flgures  thnt  It  will  be  worth  more.  I  am  writing 
'  this  to  you  to  put  hl.s  position  before  you  correi-tly,  Iniisinuch  ns  I  delivered  his 
» first  message  to  you. 

Veiy  ti-uiy,  yours, 

F.  W.  Cbolt- 

t  '  Do  you  recall  that  that  was  j;ouradvic8on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ARMOtm.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 
j     Mr.  Hekft.  So  that  when  you  said  you  had  no  interest  in  the  stock 

of  Wilson  &,  Co.,  you  meant  peisonnlly  you  had  no  interest  in^t? 
j      Mr.  Akmoot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hexet.  You  had  an  indirect  interest  through  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank? 

Mr.  Armouk.  Naturally,  yes.  I  think  they  took  that  as  part  of  the 
j-underwHting  that  was  distributed  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mayer.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  I  think  they  have 
;,sold  that  stock.    I  think  so. 

^     Mr.  Heney.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Phil  Armour — what  are  his 
^initials? 

-  Mr.  Ahmoor.  p.  D.  Armour, 

.,  Mr.  Henet  (continuing).  It  appears  on  page  458  of  the  Senate 
"report — the  report  of  that  special  committee  of  which  Mr,  Vest  was 
"chairman,  volume  3,  of  1889  and  1890,  Senate  committee  report,  as 
"follows: 
'  Was  (here  nut  an  acreement  made  between  the  hog  puckers  In  Chicago  1l 
1880 — A.  I  rliink  (he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  records  show  that  there 
was  ;t  pool  among  the  hog  packers ;  that  they  paid  In  25  cents  a  hog  for  killing 
iogs. 

-  Q.  Hid  yciu  linve  anythinK  to  do  with  that?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  vii-vf  one  of  Ihe  18  men?  There  were  18  of  them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wos 
ntorcsted  In  It  at  the  time;  Imt  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  prices  nor  the 
luanlily  lh:it  any  mie  liilled.    Howevei'.  that  Is  n  mutter  o(  reconL 

Q.  There  Is  no  record  as  to  who  were  la  that  pool.  I  do  not  know  whether 
fow  were  a  p.irty  or  not. — A.  I  admit  being  In  it  myself. 

Q.  Under  that  nrranpoment  so  much  was  allowed  to  each  establishment  as 
I  limit  for  tliclr  kUlinfr,  was  there  not?— A.  Not  at  all.  We  paid  In  25  cents  n 
~iOK  f"['  <l>e  priviletie  of  killing  the  hogs. 

.  Q.  If  (h.-y  killed  over  a  cevtiiin  iiinount  they  were  paid  that  much? — .4.  For 
-ill  llic  lio^s  we  kilk-d.  the  iiiicre.-!!  we  had  in  (he  pool  we  drew  back  for  what- 
■vcr  lull's  ucri'  allowed  (o  us.     Kur  lustancf,  it  was  on  our  capacity. 
''■  Q.  Vun  rcfprveil  to  the  Iiiterwtafe  Conihiei'ce  Commission.     Is  this  correct? 
:he  witnt'-^s,  Mr.  Ilalnbtley,  Is  asked':    . 

Q.  WJii^l   year   wiis   this   CombtnatioD   made?— A.  In  1886.  We   got   togetbei 

-  nd  Ji^'ivcil  amniig.-it  ouraelves  to  raise  a  fund.    I  forget  just  what  tlie  amount 
f  til'-  fuiiil  was  Ihat  was  raised  now,  but  the  first  assessment  was  $5,000; 
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nnd  every  employer  of  labor  engaged  In  both  the  beef  and  pork  pacUng 
neu  agreed  not  to  employ,  n  maa  unless  be  went  baclt  to  the  time  and  w»m 
that  Were  In  vogue  before  May,  1866.    They  agreed  to  serve  notice, 
was  served  to  that  eftect,  beginning  the  Ist  day  of  Novemtwr. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  was  a  mistake — IM; 
should  it  not  be  1886 1 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  it  is  1866 ;  1866  would  be  the  period  Rfter  tiia 
Civil  War,  when  there  would  be  the  greatest  surplus  of  labor  in  ti* 
country,  and  when  wages  had  gone  to  pieces. 

"  The  men  wohIU  uot  accept  it  and  went  out  on  a  strlte.  An 
then  made  of  $60,000.  1  tbluk  we  agreed  to  raise  tt  up  to  $200,000  If 
I  do  not  remember  just  how  much  was  raised,  but  tt  was  constderably 
than  $60,000.  The  first  esseBsment  was  $50,000.  We  had  to  protect  onr 
against  rioting  and  the  people  who  threntened  to  destroy  our  property, 
and  there  wer^  otlier  expenses." 

Then  this  witness  goes  on  and  gives  the  details  of  that  agreement. 
By  Mr,  Fab  well  ; 

Q,  Tliat  agreement  is  not  In  force  now? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  the  Chaibma:!  : 

Q,  I  do  not  know  wliether  It  is  or  not.  It  was  In  force  at  tbe  time  Gbe  le- 
mony was  tol<en?— A.  It  was  la  force  at  the  time  the  testimony  was  tAn 
That  was  about  the  time  of  our  sti'lkee.  wbeu  we  were  liavJng  mo  mucli  Uvrili 
and  the  militia  were  called  out 

I  apprehend  that  they  were  referring  to  the  takine  of 

inl889j:reading]:  ' 

By  Mr.  Pabwell: 
Q,  How  long  did  this  arrangement  last?— A  I  think  Ota  docameat 
'  presutne  It  does.    I  never  saw  it. 
By  tJie  Ch,\ibman  ; 

Q.  According  to  the  testimony  ot  Mr.  Halghtley,  as  I  remember  It,  tbe  UW 
ment  terminated  last  fall. — A.  Tliere  Is  no  secret  about  It  It  ts  knotfaS 
everybody.  It  has  been  published  and  was  admitted  on  tbe  btand  before  b 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioa,  ■  '  .    .:  . 

Q.  Except  that  Ur.  Halghtley  declined  to  eIv'd  tbe  names  of  Out  iS  Otilto 
in  it. — A.  That  may  bo  so. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Armour,  as  to  what  wages  were  in  May,  ISSt- 
or  the  hours  of  labor! 

Mr.  Arhour.  No,  Mr.  Heney;  I  was  bom  in  1868,  and  I  wooU 
n'yt  know  that. 

Mr.  Heiney.  No  j  but  in  1886,  at  the  time  this  agreement  wis  S- 
tered  into,  or  parties  to  the  agreement — and  you  liad  then  been  b 
seveiral  years  with  Armour  &  Co. — undoubtedly  knew  what  tbe  VUp 
were  in  1866,  and  what  the  hours  were.  You  do  not  Tocall  leanull 
at  that  time! 

Mr.  Abhottb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  Either  as  to  the  hours  of  lamH*,  or  as  to  wageat 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  in  1904,  there  w;a8  a  stnk»  in  tiie  packii^  ^U^ 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  Arhoub.  I  do  not  know  what  year  it  was. 

Mr.  HcNET.  1903  or  1904*       ■■■ 

Mr.  Arhoub.  There  was  one ;  I  do  not  hxiow  whether  that  iB  tti 
year  or  n(rt. 

Mr.  Henet.  No  ;  that  is  later  than  thia'  [ili£catm|f  bodijj  dui 
was  in  1890  that  this  report  was  made. 

Mr.  Armour;  Nineteen  hundred  and  whatt 

Mr.  Henet.  1908  and  1904. 
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Mr.  AnMODR.  I  think  there  was, 

Mr.  Henet.  At  that  time  the  employees  were  organized  and  were 
out  on  strike,  and  then  they  never  got  back  as'  an  organized  body, 
!     did  they? 

Mr.  ARMOUR.  I  do  not  think  they  did, 

Mr.  Heney.  And  wages  at  that  time,  for  common  Jabor,  were  put 
-  at  17^  cents  an  hour,  were  they  not,  and  remained  at  that  figure  from 
1904  to  1916? 

Mr.  Arsiour,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  assume  that  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  then  between  1916  and  the  end  of  1917  there  was- 
a  raise  of  7^  cents,  2J  cents  at  a  time,  three  different  times — well,  they 
had  been  raised  to  20  cents  a  little  before  that;  and  then  there  were 
three  more  raises,  bringing  it  up  to  27J  cents  at  the  end  of  1917.  Do 
you  recall  that  for  common  labor? 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  do  not  know  what  the  raise  was,  but  I  think  it  waa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war — was  it  at  the  beginning  of  our  interest 
in  the  war,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  way,  when  Mr.  Alt- 
schuler  assumed  control  T 

Mr.  Heney.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war. 

Mr.  Armodb.  After  we  entered  the  war?  • 

Mr.  Henef.  It  was  really  in  I^cember,  1917,  that  the  mediation 
committee  arrangement  was  made  here  by  Secretary  Wilson. 

Mr.  Akmouk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney!  And  at  that  time'  common  labor  was  receiving  27i 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Armour,  I  assume  that  is'correct;  I  think  you  are  rigjit! 

Mr.  Heney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Armour.    Yes, 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  the  -laborers  had  organized,  to  some  extent,  and 
were  threatening  to  go  out  on  strike  if  they  did  not  get  a  raise  at  that 
time,  were  they  not;  and  an  arbitration  arrang^nent  was-entered 
into  by  means  of  the  mediation  committee. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  lieTer  heard  that  thete  was  any  threatening 
that  there  would  be  a  strike;  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  there  was  a  demand  for  Kn  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Armodh.  Naturally ;  eveiybody •        ;  l 

Mr.  Heney  (interposing).  And  the  packers  atfirst  refused  to  arbl- 
r  trate,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  refused  to  arbitrate,.  I 
do  not  think  at  that  time  thfeTe -was  any  particular  unit— as  we 
thought;  and  then  afterwards,  Mr.  Altsfdiuler  came  alone;  at  least, 
we  came  down  and  appeared  before  Secretary  WiisoD;  and  the  result 
of  this  was  that  Mr.  Altachuler— 

Mr.  Mayer  (interposing).  Judge  Altschuler. 

Mr.  HENEr.  But  before  Judge <  Altschuler  was  appointed,  dp  you 
not  recall  that  the  packers  met  with  th#  representatives  of  lab^r,  at 
,  ihe  Blackstone  Hot^  in  Chicago,  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  repreaepting 
labor? 
■  '  Mi-.  Armouh.  Tea,  sir.  ">  •  ...'j        i     -       ■■ 

Mr.  He>-ey.  And  they  finally  ft^eed-pnaA-  arbitration,  with  Mr. 
Williams  as  arbitrator,  and  Mr,  Willi^mS' subsequently  died,  and 
Judge  Altschuler  was  substituted  in.  Ma  place;  and  they  came  to 
Washington  and  saw  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Abmodb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mayeb.  Mr.  Wiliiams  did  Qot  die  until  about  a  month  ago. 
Mr.  Ahmoub.  He  ia  dead  now. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Yes,  he  is  dead  now.  He  stated  that  his  health  was 
so  bad  thut  he  could  not  act;  and  then  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Mayer,  as  attorney  in  the  matter,  in  regard  to  what  the  arbitration 
agreement  authorized — that  was  decided  by  the  attorneys;  by  Mr. 
Frank  Walsh,  as  attoi-ney  for  the  employees;  and  they  mially  cnme 
to  the  President  with  that,  and  then  took  it  up  with  Secretary  Wil- 
son, and  then  this  agreement  of  arbitration,  in  which  Judge  Alt- 
schuler  was  substituted  for  Mr,  Williams,  was  worked  out. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Then  there  was  a  second  arbitration  this  year,  in 
which  Mr.  Heney  succeeded  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  which  is  still  pending.  Mr.  Armour,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Borland  resolution,  which  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1916,  or  rather,  shortly  after  that,  the  five  big  packers,  so 
called,  commenced  to  confer  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  niatti^r 
of  publicity,  of  trying  to  start  an  educational  campaign,  advertis- 
ing and  tryhig  to  instruct  the  consumers  and  the  producers  as  to  the 
economic  position  of  the  packers,  etc.,  did  they  not? 

Ml'.  AnarouK.  No,  Mr.  Heney,  they  did  not  jointly.  We  did — I 
think  all  the  packers  did— the  result  may  have  been  the  same;  but 
they  did  not  do  it  in  a  joint  way. 

Mr.  Hexey.  No;  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  ijuestion:  mj 
question  was,  that  they  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it  jointly, 
but  they  never  finally  worked  it  out. 

Mr.  Ahmoub,  I  do  not  know  that  they  did;  if  they  did,  I  do  not 
recall  it;  but  I  do  not  belieie  they  did;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it— 
although  there  was  advertising. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  have  forgotten  it,  then. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  say  tltat  there  was  not — there  was  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  done. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  the  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  Mr, 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Laughlin  was  the  man  who  attended  to  advertising 
for  Armour  &  Co.,  was  lie  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

■Mr,  Hkney.  Well,  he  repreiiented  Armour  &  Co.  in  the  meetings: 
and  there  is  a  scries  of  letters  on  the  subject  that  were  token  from 
the  files. 

Mr.  Heney.  Here  is  one  memorandum  of  a  meeting  held  Thurs- 
day. July  20,  191B.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Metnnniniliim  «f  niwliiiR  li<-1il  Tliurstloy.  July  20.  laiC  Present:  Mesmi 
Henry  Vewlor;  Wllllnoi  TjaiiplUIn,  of  Armour  *  t!o.;  U.  I-.  Clinrles.  of  Murrla  4 
Co.;  V.  I>.  Skipwortli  and  .r.  C,  Tlicinipsoii,  nt  S.  &  S. 

That  is  now  Wilson  &  Co..  the  some  man  representing  it  (con- 
tinuinfT  reading). 

TlKuniisCrPluli,  <.f  Cminh.v  I'nrklnp  Co.TA,  D.  Whlfp,  .T.  M.  nmnlln,  nnd  R  P 
Hebb,  of  Swift  &  Ci.  .  ■ 

Tlu>  Kiili.fivl  i)f  wliK-iilr.nnl  imlillilty  wiis  <IIs<iink<h1,  riip  inirjiose  of  the  prt- 
pon^il  riiiiijMl^ii  lii'lni;  l<i  ''roait'  a  niiirt'  fav<irnble  t>uh1li?  oittnlou  for  tlie  lanrv 
pOfker.  iKitli  will)  tlii<  iirtHliictT  ntiil  conRUHK^r.  It  wan  thoujEtit  tliat  tltls  itilcht 
be  Ixftt.  mi-oiii|>1lKlii-(l  liy  ptilil  illsiilaj  adwrflftpcmnts.  mttlns  forth  the  rnrimii 
fHrts  <-<niiUHlwl  witli  Mip  npprnMon  of  the  Innre  piickera'  biiKineu,  which  prorw 
that  tbpy  ri'iidor  «  sprvlco  to  itoih  the  pro<luccr  anil  coiisitmcr  and  at  a  mlniman 
ex|)fnfif»  nnil  prollt. 
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As  B  tMiBls  for  getting  some  Idea  as  to  tbe  nmount  of  mooGf  that  mlKlit  be 
luvolved  in  a  campaign  of  this  Iclnd,  It  was  agreed  that  Messrs.  Laughlln  and 
White  would  prepare  an  estimate  showing  what  It  would  cost  to  run  advertise- 
ments of  a  BumL'lent  alee  to  produce  the  desired  effect  and  for  o  BofBciently 
extended  period  In  the  dally  newspapers  of  all  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
tiaving  a  population  of  25,000  and  over.  The  suggestion  as  to  size  was  12 
incliee.  triple  column,  approximately  500  tines,  to  be  run  twice  a  week. 

Tlie  suliject  as  ro  whether  this  advertising  should  be  put  oyer  the  slgnatura 
of  the  American  Meat  Packers  Assocliition  or  some  committee  or  over  some 
name  widcli  would  carry  with  it  the  significance  of  the  packers  working  la 
conjunction  with  Ita  efforts  was  discussed,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
aeeninl  to  be  that  tlie  large  packers  were  numerically  a  very  small  perceotags 
of  tbe  American  Meat  Packers  Association,  and  the  balance  of  the  members 
might  not  be  In  sympathy  with  the  name  of  the  association  being  used  In  a 
campaign  of  tliis  kind,  and  It  was  pointed  out  that  signing  ali  five  of  tlw 
packers'  names  or  creating  any  title  for  a  committee  representing  tbem  might 
he  misconstrued  us  signlHcant,  of  a  combination  or  working  In  collualoD.  It 
seemed  to  bo  most  advisable  to  consider  putting  out  the  advertising  over  tli« 
name  of  an  Individual  packer  in  the  various  cities,  perhaps  one  packer's  nam« 
might  appebr  In  a  certain  city  for  six  months  and  then  the  name  of  another 
packer  inlgjit  be  used  to  avoid  the  poaelbllit;  of  tlie  newspapers  becoming  In- 
sistent that  another  packer  other  than  the  one  doing  the  advertising  also  do 
some  advertising  of  a  similar  nature. 

All  of  the»<e  various  matters  resolved  themselves  Into  the  following  questions 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting : 

1.  How  shall  the  advertisements  be  signed? 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  total  expense  involved  shall  each  packer  bear?    ; 

3.  Should  the  minimum  period  for  this  advertising  be  one  year  or  two  years?' 

4.  What  length  of  time  should  one  packer's  name  ho  signed  to  the  advertise- 
ment before  using  that  of  another  packer.  If  It  Ic  to  be  tie  policy  to  use  more 
than  one  packer's  name  during  the  entire  period? 

Fur  example,  if  Kansas  City  is  assigned  to  Morris  &,  Co.  and  tbe  period  of 
time  for  which  this  advertising  campaign  Is  run  Is  two  years,  should  Morris  & 
Oo.'s  name  be  used  In  the  advertisements  for  the  entire  period  of  two  yeors.  or 
should  Morris  &  Co.'s  name  lie  used  for  the  first  six  months.  Armour's  for  tha 
next  six  months,  Swift's  for  the  next  six,  and  Cudahy  for  the  nfixt  Six,  or  dlvld- 
Ini:  the  total  time  Into  periods  of  five  parts. 

The  estimate  Is  prepareil  on  the  basis  of  using  all  of  the  worth  while  papers 
and  it  would  seem  necessary  to  do  this  for  policy  reasona  While,  on  this 
busts,  we  will  buy  a  lot  of  circulation  which  will  not  be  worth  the  money,  the 
papers  that  might  be  left  nut.  If  considered  strictly  on  their  merlta,  could  mdlce 
enough  trouble  to  defeat  the  entire  purpose  of  the  plan. 

The  use  of  foreign  language  newspapers  must  be  given  consideration  and  a 
separate  estimate  Is  prepared  on  the  expense  Involved  la  using  them. 

The  question  of  copy  was  discussed  and  Messrs.  Lnughlln  and  White  will  be 
very  glad  to  have,  as  soon  as  possible,  suggestions  from  the  other  members  of 
the  cimunlttce  as  to  the  kind  of  advertisements  which  should  be  used.  They 
will  submit  several  wllh  tbe  estimate. 

.Mr.  White  Is  going  on  his  vacation  the  22d  of  July  and  will  be  In  New  York, 
Monday.  August  7.  and  It  might  be  considered  advantageous  tor  Mr.  Langlilln 
to  be  in  New  York  on  that  date  and  for  them  to  call  on  the  proper  otHclals 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
Itcthlehem  Steel  Co.,  PcnnKylvanla  Itallroad  Co.,  and  any  of  the  large  eastern 
corporations  who  have  been  doing  educational  advertising  during  the  past  tiire^ 
or  four  years.  It  may  be  tiiat  they  would  get  some  Valuable  Information  from 
llieir  exi>erlence  as  to  the  methods,  mediums,  and  results,  which  would  be  of 
guidnuce  to  them  In  assisting  to  formulate  the  plans  for  this  committee. 

AikI  on  the  loft-hund  side  of  thitt  paragraph,  in  pencil,  is  written: 

Have  approved  for  A.  D.  W.,  W.  B.  T.  .  . 

A.  D.  W.  is  evidently  A.  D,  White,  Swift  &  Co.'«  publicity  piaaj 
nnd  W.  P..  T.  i.s  evidently  \V.  B.  Traynor,  of  Swift  &  Co. 
Mr.  AiistouR.  Yes.  I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  Heket.  Mr.  Traynor  is  first  assistant  to  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift. 
The  memorandum  goes  on : 

There  are  mony  otlier  mediums  ihan  the  dally  newspapers  which  are  aToll- 
able  In  forming  public  opinion,  such  as  the  monthly  mngaElnea,  weekly  periodi- 
cals, etc.  The  value  and  cost  of  these  mediums  can  be  discussed  at  our  next 
meeting,  If  some  idea  Is  calned  as  to  the  expense  involved  In  using  the  daily 
papers,  which  should  be  the  nucleus  of  our  campaign. 

Recognition  M-ould  be  given  special  conditions  In  the  various  terrltoilea 
where  the  ndvertlslng  is  appearing.  For  Instance,  we  might  wish  to  uae  special 
copy  In  Washington  and  State  capitals  and  entirely  different  kind  of  copy  In 
Texas  and  other  cattle- producing  States,  and  lai^  cities  dlfCerent  from  small 
cities. 

We  must  try  and  justify  our  efficiency  and  honesty  to  both  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  for  space  In  periodicals,  we  will  need  to  hava 
a  small  clerical  force  with  some  one  in  charge,  assigned  to  watching  all  clawea 
of  x)erlodlcal8  for  articles  bearing  on  any  prase  of  the  Industry,  and  when 
these  are  unfavorable,  they  must  lae  promptly  answered.  This  same  force  can 
create  and  Inspire  the  publication  of  favorite  articles  through  the  rendo^ 
exchange  In  all  of  the  various  papers  and  regular  news  channels. 

Now,  it  says: 

Copies  of  tneniiirandnm  to  WiUiam  Laughlin,  A.  D.  White,  and  Henry  V«edK. 

And  William  Laughlin  was  publicity  man  for  Armour  &  Co.,  •wa 
he  not! 

Mr.  AaMouR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  a  publicity  committee  organized  for  Armour 
&  Co.  to  do  these  things,  is  there  notf 

Mr.  AsMODs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  they  finally  worked 
out  that  each  of  the  packers  went  ahead  and  did  it  on  his  own  hookl 

Mr.  Armoub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heme;.  Was  there  not  an  arrao^ment  by  which  Swift  and 
Armour  agreed  to  alternate  in  advertising  in  different  places? 

Mr,  Abmour.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  think  there  was. 
•  Mr.  Heney.  I  notice  that  Swift  &  Co-'s  advertisemffiit  was  running 
for  some  time  steadily,  and  that  was  let  up,  and  Armour  has  taken 
the  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Arhottb.  That  was  simply  a  coincidence ;  there  was  no  arrange- 
ment to  do  it 

Mr.  Henet.  The  proposition  was  made  in  one  of  these  places  fin- 
dicating  typewritten  file]  that  that  be  done.  Ma^  it  not  Be  possible 
that  it  IS  carried  out  by  the  different  publicity  committees! 

Mr.  ARMOtTB.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.    In  fact,  I  know  it  is  not 

Mr,  Henbt.  Now,  this  matter  was  put  up  to  the  different  ones; 
and  there  are  several  comments  here  [indicating  file]  by  differcoit 
ones  on  it    For  instance,  here  is  one : 

Cbicaoo,  Auffiut  11,  x»U. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tbavnob: 

I  nm  going  to  write  a  report  of  Interviews  in  New  Tork  but  agree  wltt 
Ur.  Laughlin  not  to  circulate  It  until  be  returned,  and  we  had  a  chance  to 
.agree  that  it  covered  all  of  tlie  points  we  had  In  mind.    I  thought  in  th«  mean- 
time you  might  like  to  look  over  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Go.  book,  partlcnlailr 
'  the  editorial  comments  on  the  back  page. 

A.  D.  W. 


i 
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And  in  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Traynor  writes  to  A.  D.  W.  August  IK, 
1916,  as  follows:  '"' '" 

Ohicaoo,  August  IB,  1918. 
Mr.  A,  D.  Whitb, 
Second  floor. 
I  return  tiereivlth  the  book  contalnliis  tbe  BetUelwm  Steel  Go.% statements 
to  Congress  and  the  public. 

To  me,  the  most  striking  thing  about  tliii  campaign  la  the  simplicity  of  the 
arfnimeQts.    Think  that  we  would  do  well  to  take  a  cue.  from  tills  campaign 

First  Confine  our  arguments  to  the  fewest  points. 
Second.  Make  our  statements  as  simple  as  possible. 
Third.  Make  them  short. 
Fourth.  Put  tbem  In  big  type. 

Wii.  B.  Tbayrob. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  one  other,  reading  aa 
follows : 

EOtrCATIOtlAL  PUBUCITY. 

Chicaoo,  Avffvtt  18,  1916. 
Mr.  Louie  F.  Swift, 
Office. 
There  wilt  be  a  meeting  of  tbe  committee  representing  the  various  pacl^ers, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  August  22,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  at  that 
time  In  behalf  of  Swift  &  Co.,  as  follows. 

1.  That  the  advertising  be  conducted  over  tlie  name  of  tbe  individual. packers 
and  that  advertising  over  that  signature  be  continued  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

2.  The  percentages  of  tlie  total  expense  Involved  would  be  prorated  on  tbe 
basis  of  sales  In  the  United  States.  , 

3.  The  minimum  period  Cor  this  advertising  to  be  one  year.  -■  - 

4.  The  approslmate  estimate  prepared  by  the  ad^-ertislng  agents  of  Amour 
&  Co.  and  ourselves,  for  12  Inches,  triple  column,  twice  a  week  for  one  rear 
lu  dtiea  of  25,000  populiitlon  or  over,  amounts  to  $1,500,000  for  the  dally  news- 
papers nnd  $200,000  additional  If  the  foreign  newspapers  are  used.  This  total 
expenditure  could  be  reduced  by  using  smaller  space,  but  this  Is  K  detail  niildi 
the  committee  will  work  out  In  conference. 

Awaiting  your  reply, 

A.  D.  W. 

And  then  another  memorandum,  as  follows — ^this  is  dated  Aogust 
24,  1916,  and  reads  as  follows: 

KDvcATiosu.  puBiJcmr. 

Chicago,  Avffiut  24.  1916. 
Messrs.  W.  Lauohi.in,  Axuotm  &  Co.,  C.  L.  Chablbs,  Morbib  &  Co.,  J.  B. 

TROMPsotT,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Thomas  Cbeioh,  Cuba  by  *  Co.,  LoUia  F.  Swar, 

Henry  Veboeb. 

A  meeting  of  the  publicity  committee  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  22, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  arrive,  at  a  definite  recommendation  to  make  to 
our  princlpnls  regarding  educational  publicity  campaign.  The  following  were 
present:  Messrs.  Laughltn,  Charles,  Thompson.  Greigh,  Heanr  Veeder,  and 
A.  D.  White.  ,     -    .  , 

The  first  and  most  Important  matter  discussed  was  bow  advertising  of  this 
nature  might  be  slcned ;  all  except  Mr.  Crelgh  were  In  favor  of  the  advertise- 
ments being  signed  by  tlie  Individual  packers,  each  packer  to  advertise  o^r 
his  own  signature  In  a  certain  city  for  one  year.  Mr!  Crelgh  fAvwed  the  adver- 
tising being  done  over  some  title'  which  would  indicate  that  It  was  In  beHAlf 
of  the  individuals,  but  Mr.  Ve^er  and  some  of  the  rest  did  not  fBvor  thli^ 
feeling  that  a  part  of  oUr  trouble  now  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  U'  a 
popular  notion  that  the  large  packers  are  in  a  comblnatfOn  td  Work  In  Mluribn 
to  control  the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  price  of  meat,  and  we  feel  that  any 
combined  advertising  effort,  evidence  on  the  face  of  It  as  being  cooperative 
would  tend  to  further  suspicion  already  existing.  Mr.  Crelgh  Is  willing  to 
vote  with  the  mnjorlty  on  this  matter,  however. 
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The  subject  of  distribution  of  expeitae  wua  illHeuwed,  aod  It  was  f  

thBt  this  be  (liatrlbuted  among  thp  five  packers  on  the  baela  of  oar  totjil  kJjU  ot 
live  stock,  ivdiicetl  to  dollars,  or  on  tlie  tota!  sales  of  packing  hoiis^  products 
In  the  United  States,  based  on  dollnrs. 

The  subject  of  how  It  should  be  determined  as  to  which  packers  should  ad- 
vertise III  certain  cities  wqh  discussed,  and  It  was  aBreed  that  each  representa- 
tive would  ^uie  to  the  ni-xt  meeting  prepared  to  express  a  preference  as  to 
the  cities  In  which  he  would  like  to  advertise.  The  final  ilcterininntloD  on  thi» 
subject  would  have  to  be  made  a  matter  of  agreement. 

A  list  of  the  <:ltle8  of  25.000  population  or  over,  together  with  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  which  tt  would  be  necessary  to  spend  In  each,  wUl  be 
sent  lo  each  member  of  the  commltbH'  as  soon  aa  possible,  la  order  that  their 
preference  as  to  cHles  may  be  checked  on  the  list. 

'\jtTHVB  D.  Writk. 

August  24.  1916. 

Mr.  Armour,  there  was  one  advertisement  that  was  to  be  sent  out 
^  the  five  big  packers,  in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  ARMotTR.  Yes ;  I  think  only  one,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Heney.  Was  that  published  in  all  the  daily,  weekly,  triweekly, 
and  biweekly  papers  in  tne  United  States! 

Mr.  Ahmouk.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  it  was  published  in  all  of 
the  principal  newspapers. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  do  you  know  the  total  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Armottb.  No;  it  was  not  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Creioh.  May  I  inject  just  one  statement!  The  joint  adver- 
tisement  was  not  in  answer  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  packers;  it  was  in  answer  to  the  profiteering  report, 
which  embraces  many  other  corporations  besides  the  packers. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  profiteering  report  by  whom — by  the  Federal* 
Trade  Commission! 

Mr.  Cbeigh.  Yes ;  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Henet.  Thank  you;  my  memory  was  at  fault  as  to  that;  I 
thought  it  was  the  other  report. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1916,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Laughlin,  Charles,  Thompson,  and  Creigh,  the  writer  of  which  is 
A,  D.  W.,  in  which  he  states  that  he  sends  copies  of  list  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over ;  it  reads  as 
follows : 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  cop.v  of  the  list  of  clUea  In  the  United  States  hnvtoK 
poputallon  of  2.5,000  nn<I  over,  wliere  the  ceinnilttee  Is  conBlderlng  cducntlonal 
advertising.  Opp'>site  the  name  of  each  city  Is  shown  the  approximate  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  necessary  to  spen<l  to  run  12  Inches,  triple  colanin, 
twice  a  week  for  one  year. 

In  our  last  conference,  It  was  thought  that  this  space  might  be  reduced  to 
8  Inches,  triple  column,  thereby  reducing  the  expense  211  per  cent,  but  all  of 
this  Is  hub.iect  to  ndJuNtment  on  the  very  chenpest  liasis  upon  which  the  space 
can  be  seciireil, 

I  understand  perfectly  that  there  Is  notlilng  nt  all  definite  about  the  per- 
centage biiiils  fur  dlKi>nsltlon  of  expense,  but  in  order  that  the  various  repre- 
fl^ntfttlves  may  arrive  nt  some  approximate  number  of  cities  nmkine  their 
Rclectlon  as  to  pi-eference,  snggest  thej'  use  the  following  percentages  for  pre- 
l)n>tnar.v  <'onKldei'aMon  and  oncb  one  of  us  will  check  cities  up  to  the  np))ri>zl- 
niate  pWiportlon  of  tiie  total  amount  of  mouej-  shown  on  the  acliedule: 

swift - .-.- —    se 

Armour .. ..  S9 

Srorrls - 15 

Cndtthy 10 

Wllrtin „ -  . 10 
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And,  then,  on  Angnst  29, 1910,  tiiaie  is  etiother.  Then  there  is  one 
here  dated  September  8,  1916,  which  Arthur  D.  White  addraawd  to 
the  various  parties,  as  foUowe: 

nmCATIORAL  PUBLICIIT. 

Messrs.  Loms  F.  Swift,  Ghaoles  H.  Swut,  F.  S,  Hatwasd, 
Herbt  Vsedeb,  aad  Gaowu  H.  BtriFr, 

BoKton, 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  la  the  expenditure  for  edncattonal  advertlstni 
for  one  year  In  all  newspapers  In  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over,  would  bi 
practically  $1,500,000. 

It  Is  evident  from  our  meeting  Wednesday  the  6tti,  that  Morris  and  Oudahf 
were  rather  reluctant  ahout  golnt;  into  a  campaign  which  would  loTolve  e^ 
penae  on  their  part  of  their  pro  rata  share  of  this  amount  and  it  was  suggested 
that  we  consider  Inimedlately  a  campaign  of  educational  advertising  In  Uie  h^ 
called  agricultural  papers,  such  us  Wallace's  Farmer,  Breeders'  Gazette,  live- 
stock papers  at  various  pncklng-house  centers  and  specially  breeding  papers, 
such  as  the  American  Swineherd  and  the  American  She^  Breeder  sod  Wool 
Orower 

It  seems  that  most  of  our  trouble  In  the  past  year  or  so  baa  come  through 
a  mlsundei'standlng  by  the  stock  raiser  and  feeder  of  the  packer's  economic 
position  and  it  Is  deemed  expedient  that  a  campaign  of  «Iucatlon  with  paid 
advertising  be  directed  particularly  toward  this  class  of  people. 

An  estimate  Is^betng  prepared  of  the  expense  Involved  In  a  campaign  of  tbla 
kind,  and  I  think*  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  Horrli,  Gudahy,  and 
Wilson  In  with  Armour  and  Swift  on  a  campalgne  of  this  nature  as  a  try  out, 
and  then  we  are  hopeful  that  It  will  develop  Into  another  and  larger  campaign 
In  the  daily  newspapers  to  try  and  educate  the  consumer  as  to  the  packer"! 
economic  elliciency.  I  will  report  further  on  details  as  they  may  be  agread 
upon. 

The  committee  hopes  to  have  within  a  week  a  definite  plan  to  suggest  to  th9 
principals  of  each  of  the  five  corporations  for  the  educational  campaign  In  the 
agricultural  prcKS. 

Akthdb  D.  White. 

And  then  tlie  next  letter  is  dated  Chicago,  September  20,  1916, 
and  reads  as  follows : 
Mr.  W.  II.  Thaykob. 

AiLswcriiii;  yoiiis  iif  i'\en  ilate;  It  would  be  the  plan  to  have  communica- 
tions «>  thy  viu'ions  iifrrlcullunil  putilicatlons  sent  over  the  signature  of  the 
pucker  who  might  lie  iidvcrtised  in  that  particular  publication. 

For  exairipie,  If  the  article  appeared  In  Wallace's  Farmer  and  was  detri- 
mental to  tlie  largo  pnckcrs,  and  Swift  &  Co.  were  doing  educational  adver- 
tlsln;.'  in  Wiill.icf'M  l''iiniicr,  the  letter  in  answer  to  that  certain  article  would 
go  on  our  stationery,  signed  F.  S.  Hayward,  Secretary. 

A.  D.  W. 

Mr.  Armour,  was  there  a  banquet  or  dinner  given  by  you  to  the 
editors  of  farm  newspapers? 
,  Mr,  Armoub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hknkv.  And  breeders'  papers  in  the  country  recently,  or  a 
few  months  ago? 

Mr.   AitMouR.   Not  recently. 

Mr.   IIenky,  About  October  last  year? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Hknfy,  -Vnd  thiit  was  at  the  Congress  Hotel) 

Mr.  AiiMotrr.  No.  sir;  at  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Hkney.  At  the  stockyards.  How  many  papers  were  repre- 
sented there? 
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Mr.  Abhodb.  There  were,  perhaps,  26  people  there;  I  would  say 
'  &5  people,  they  ivere  all  representatives  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  HENEi'.  Mostly  farmers'  and  agricultural  papers! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HESEr,  Was  Wallace's  Fanner  represented  there,  do  yon 
know!. 

Mr.  'ARrioirb.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think-  they  were,  but  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  that  dinner  was  that  paper  tliat  is  published  in 
Philadelphia  that  these  advertisements  were  in  that  I  put  in  evi- 
dence— the  Farm  Journals  was  that  paper  represented  there! 

Mr.  Arhoub.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  the  news- 
papers in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Heney.  Of  tliose  who  were  there,  can  you  tell  me  how  many 
subsequently  took  advertising  from  Armour  &  Co.,  or  were  given 
advertising  by  Armour  &  Co. Y 

'  Mr,  Armodr.  I  really  do  not  know;  I  know  the  luncheon  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  giving  advertising;  I  do  not  think  we  in- 
creased or  decreased  our  advertising  on  account  of  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  Heket.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  luncheon? 

Mr.  Armour.  To  have  those  people  go  through  the  packing  house 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  industry;  and  we  tried  to  tell  them 
about  the  industry. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  was  it  not  the  purpose  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  packers'  viewpoint  in  this  educational  campaign,  and  to  give 
them 

Mr.  Akmouh  (interposing).  You  can  put  it  that  way,  if  you  wish, 
but  it  was  to  have  them  better  acqauinted  with  what  we  are  doing, 
with  what  the  packers'  business  was,  and  with  what  we  were  doing 
in  the  community — what  our  business  was, 

Mr.  H£^Er.  And  in  the  hope  that  yon  could  interest  them  in  pub- 
lishing articles  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  Naturally. 

Mr,  Heney  (continuing). — which  you  expected  to  have  written 
*nd  sent  to  them  for  publication  later  on,  was  it  not? 

Mr,  Armour,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  but  we  wanted  them  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  our  business;  and  we  naturallv  hoped  tliat, 
if  they  did  get  better  acquainted  with  our  business,  they  would  see 
our  business  as  wc  saw  it. 

Mr.  Hexey.  And  you  were  intending  to  start  an  educational  cam- 
paign, and  an  advertising  campaign 

Mr,  Armouh.  (interposmg).  Possibly  we  were,  Mr.  Heney;  I  will 
not  say  wii  woro  not ;  it  is  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Henev.  And  you  have  since  started  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have,  on  that.  We  are  doing 
a  lot  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  that  advertising  is  not  strictly  advertising;  it 
is  publishing  special  articles. 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  you  can  call  it  that;  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.    As  to  calling  it  educational 

Mr,  Heney  (interposing).  It  is  intended  to  educate  the  public 
to  your  viewpoint  that  your  packing-house  business  is  a  fairly  con- 
ducted business,  is  it  not  t 
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Mr;  Armoub.  Yes,  sir.  ■    ■  _         ■,,..' 

Mr.  Henet.  And  when  your  maji,  who  is  watching  these,  things 
sees  an  article  which  he  thinlcs  is  adverse  to  the  big  pacEersy  and  when 
he  thinks  an  article  should  be  written  in  reply  to  Uiat  if  he  can  get 
it  published,  that  article  would  be -sent  to  be  published  by  the 
paclier  who  happened  to  be  advertising  at  that  particular  time  io  - 
that  particular  paper,  do  yon  know  whether  you  were  wprking  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Armour.  Xo;  as  X  understand,  nothing  came  irom  that 

Mr.  Henet.  There  was  no  conunon: , 

Mr.  ARMOtTH  (interposing).  No;  we  decided  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  way  to  do,  and  nothing  came  from  those  letters  you  have  been 
reading;  it  was  decided  that  everybody  should  do  their  own  adver- 
tising in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  see. 

Mr.  Armodr.  And  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Heney,  for  your  informa- 
tion, that  if  there  is  anything  that  appears  adverse  to  Armour  &  Co., 
we  try  to  straighten  it  out  if  we  can;  we  try  to  tell  the  people  about 
the  business;  and  if  their  impression  on  the  business  is  wrong,  we 
try  to  enlighten  them. 

Mr.  Mater.  You  try  to  give  them  your  side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Absiodr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  that  is  a  new  policy ;  was  not  the  policy  not  one 
of  silence  before  that? 

Mr,  Abmodr.  Yes,  and  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  us;  we  are  very 
glad  to  say  that  we  think  that  policy  was  a  poor  one. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  not  confine  the  advertising  campaign  to 
cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  did  you? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Senator  Norris,  You  try  to  advertise  in  all  the  cities  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  try  to;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  The  size  of  the  town  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
you  advertise  in  little  country  newspapers? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  If  there  are  any  in  which  you  have  not  adver- 
tised, it  is  because  you  have  published  something 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  Well,  I  would  hardly  say  that. 

Senator  Norris.  It  has  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  say  not  very  extensive;  we  have  not  covered 
all  the  papers  of  the  country;  we  have  covered  the  principal  papers. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  limited  it  to  cities  or  towns  of  a  certain, 
size  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  could  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know.  For  in- 
stance, we  had  an  advertisement  here  this  morning;  you  may  have 
seen  it,  and  vou  may  not. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
campa  ign. 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  think  we  limit  ourselves  as  to  size. 

Senator  Norris.  Tliere  are  a  good  many  papers  that  come  to  my 
office,  and  some  are  from  very  small  villages,  and  they  carry  the  ad- 
vertisements just  the  same  as  the  big  city  newspapers. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  we  try  to  do  that  pretty  generally ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Mateb.  I  should  say,  probably  in  the  small  commiuiititB 
where  the  fanners  lire  and  read,  that  would  be  my  guMS. 

Senator  yoBini.  Does  the  policy  prescribe  that  you  and  Swift 
shall  not  advertise  in  the  some  newspaper  at  the  aama  timet 

Mr.  AsuouB.  We  have  no  agreement  whatever  on  advertisiiic  witt 
Swift 

Senator  Norrih.  I  notice  in  these  comparatively  small  '. 

I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  the  larger  maeazine^ — that  I  hare  n 

seen  advertisements  from  two  of  the  pacKers  in  the  same  paper  it 
the  same  time,  although  I  have  seen  them  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Arhouk.  We  have  no  agreement  whatever  with  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Norrib.  That  is  just  a  coincidence! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  just  a  coincidence,  if  that  happens. 

Mr.  Heket.  I  will  read  a  letter  dated  October  5, 1916: 

OCTORBI  9.  ISUL 

Mr.  L.  F.  Swift  ; 

ADNn-erlrif;  yours  of  the  flth  ottachecl,  pleSK  find  copy  of  proposal  bj  Mf. 
I>afthHn  of  Armmir  i  Co.  end  the  writer  based  on  the  dlBcnsslon  of  the  Ut 
committee. 

Upon  submltttntr  thia  to  the  various  members  nnd  nnlilnt;  If  It  woald  han 
their  Hupport  nnd  l>e  recommended  to  their  prlndpnls,  we  have  the  followlnc: 

Armour  &  Co..  Mr.  I.nuKli1ln  hns  already  dtReniwed  It  with  Mr.  Wntnon  Armow 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  White,  who  have  |iaBKe<l  it  alonp  to  Sir.  .T.  O.  Armour  for  npproTiL 

Hr.  Charles,  of  MorrlR  h  Co.,  is  In  favor  of  tlie  plan  nnd  Ik  recnmniendlnc  H 
to  his  princtpalH. 

Mr.  V.  D.  Sklpworth.  of  Wilaon  &  Co.,  Is  UKiiinfit  the  plon  of  indlvidml 
exploitation  for  the  various  Brms  nnd  wants  to  handle  the  mnttPr  through  ■ 
bnrenu. 

Mr.  Crelsh,  of  Cudahy  &  Co..  Is  rather  fncllnod  to  ajtree  with  Mr.  Sklpwocth. 
but  I  think  1b  not  anywhere  neor  as  -itronR  in  his  views  na  Mr.  Sklpworlh  la. 

I  would  thei-pfor  rwymmieiiil  that  Swift  &.  Co.  give  tbia  plan  their  approval 
and  before  dofliilli'ly  Ktiirtinn  the  work  that  everj-  effort  be  made  to  pet  Wllsoo 
A  Cii.  and  the  Cndahy  Paclilnt;  Co.  to  cooperate  with  us  on  the  propoeed  b&sti, 
but  If  they  will  not  do  It,  to  hefdn  this  work  without  them. 

('un;n'ess  nK^nvenen  in  IVfember  and  we  arc  losing  valuable  time  if  we  are 
fCoInK  to  create  any  fnvoml»le  Impression  on  the  live-stock  rntser  nnrl  fcv^der 
prior  to  n  date  at  ^vhtch  the  politicians  will  have  an  opportunity  of  renewlni 
thotr  nttnok  tbrouRh  pushing  t1)e  various  bills  now  before  Coufoess  demandinc 
an  Investlimtlon. 

Mr,  J.  SI.  Chaplin  visited  K  Dana  Durand,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Miimesota,  on  Wednesday  and  Mr.  Durond  suKjrestiHl  to  hlra  thai 
wo  should.  thrcm;:h  paid  Rjiace,  exploit  some  of  the  economic  facts  re^rdlni 
our  liiistness. 

Attached  please  flnd  nipy  of  resolution  which  I  would  sumwst  hnvlng  pre- 
■entwl  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Meat  Pncisers  Association  by  soinr 
small  |>ackor.  Mr.  F.  K.  White,  of  Armour  k  Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  E,  Clmrles.  of 
BIorrl»  &  Co..  approve  liie  suscestion.  Mr.  Sklpworth,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  lald 
-he  would  think  it  ovor.  nnd  T  am  unable  to  rench  Mr.  Crelsb  as  he  Is  ont  of  towa 

AwjiitinK  your  r(i)l,v. 

A-  D.  Whtte, 
J.  M.  CnxFLirt. 
P.  D.  Hebd. 

Kow,  the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

The  iiMai'ks  up"n  the  liiickinK  Industry  Ourliis  the  past  two  .veiira  hnw  been 
lns|.iri'd  r>rl>"-l|Hill,v  hy  or^-iiid^.ntions  of  live-stock  raisers.  The  chief  wnh 
ptiiliit  Ki't'Lus  to  have  bren  llio  so-inlled  "  vlolcul  tluctuatlous "  In  prR-es  of  live 
sloi'k  In  !<]iort  |»'rl<)ils  of  time. 

Wlti'i'  thi'ic  In  v.idosiiri'iid  satlsfaetlon  with  present  prices,  the  ninr)<etio|: 
(■mnniiltoo  of  iho  Amorh-iin  I.lve  St<H't  AsMX/iatlon 

Mr.  JIaykii.  Is  Ihiit  "widespread  satisfaction"  or  "\videsprL"iJ 
dissatisfaction?" 
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I       Mr.  Henet.  Widespread  satisfactioo.    Prices  to  the  producer  went 

up  in  1916. 
I        While  there  Is  wldt>spi'end  antiefuctlon  with  present  prices,  the  marketloK 

comitiittfe  of  the  Anierl<*an  Live  StAC^k  Aaaodatioii  preaeots  as  Its  policy,  a  per- 
i  aiateiit  effort  to  have  conditions  Investiguted  under  which  live  Btock  is  niarlieted, 
^    in  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  n  repetition  of  some  of  tbe  depression  of  prlcea 

which  were  so  disastrous  In  some  cases  daring  1915. 
1       It  would  seem  ILat  the  present  aatlafaetorj  prtees  are  not  eolng  to  persuade 
t   our  enemies  to  drop  their  attacks  against  the  industry  and  we  feel  that  the  only 

-  thin;;  widcli  will  ultimately  stop  these  attacks  Is  an  intelligent  understanding 
'  on  the  part  of  the  ll\-e  stock  rnlser  and  feeiler.  of  the  absolute  Impossibility  of 

-  the  packer  In  any  way  to  control  the  prices,  and  throuRh  educational  adver- 
i    tlslng  it  is  hope<l  to  educate  the  live  stock  men.  as  to-tbe  packers'  effldency,  the 

reasonableness  of  bis  proQts  and  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  prices  of 
either  live  stock  or  meat,  and  the  packers'  sincere  intention  to  cooperate  with 
tbe  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  fair-minded 
agency  which  will  try  to  work  out  some  solution  of  more  even  marketing  of 
■  '  live  stock  with  more  stable  prices. 

It  Is  proposed  to  advertise  In  most  of  the  so-called  agricultural  papers,  such 
^,  as  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Wallace's  Farmer,  Town  Homestead,  and  periodicals 
f,  of  thla  (^laas;  also  tbe  dally  market  papers  published  at  the  live  stock  centers, 
■  such  as  tie  Chicago  Drovers  Journal,  St.  Paul  Reporter,  Kansas  City  Drover 
.  Telegram,  etc. 

r  We  wilt  also  use  the  publications  which  are  the  organs  of  the  various  breeil- 
*  Ing  associations,  such  as  American  Swineherd,  etc.,  and  any  of  the  paperspub- 
-'  Ushcd  by  tlie  various  cnttle  breeding  associations,  like  the  Cattleman  published 
^  by  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association. 

-  A  campaign  of  this  kind  for  six  months  will  cost  approximately  $350,000  for 
wtilch  we  can  secure  n  page  12  times  In  the  various  publications.    It  would  l^e 

"  the  plan  to  have  a  page  every  month  in  the  monthly  pablicatlons  and  one  every 

-  two  weeks  In  the  weekly  pniillcntions  and  a  quarter  page  weekly  In  the  dally  live 
Btock  market  papers.    The  expense  would  be  prorated  on  the  bails  of  the  pur- 

^  chases  of  live  stock  in  money  during  1B15. 

"  We  believe  with  this  expenditure  a  thorough  effort  can  be  made  to  have  a 
^  better  understanding  of  the  packer  by  tbe  raisers  of  live  stock  and  recommend 
'  that  tbe  titan  be  started  at  once. 

^  It  Is  proposed  to  conduct  this  advertising  as  Individual  campaigns  by  the 
five  lai^e  packers.  For  instance,  if  Swift  &  Co.  started  advertising  in  Uie 
'  Breeders'  Gazette,  the  advertising  run  In  that  paper  during  the  Blx  months 
would  all  be  over  Swift  &  Co.'s  signature.    If  Armour  &  Co.  started  advertising 

-  In  Wallace's  Farmer  all  of  the  advertising  in  that  publication  would  be  signed 
-by  Armour  &  Co. 

The  question  of  the  signature  over  whldi  tbe  advertising  should  be  con- 
ducted  has  been    the   subject   of  considerable  discussion  by   the  committee. 

"  Messrs.  Creich  and  Skipwortb,  representing  Cudahy  and  Wilson,  seemed  to  feel 

i^that  it  would  be  nn  advantage  to  conduct  the  advertising  over  a  title  wMch 
should  Indicate  a  joint  Interest  In  the  matter, 

=  Slessrs.  Charles.  Laughlln.  Veeder,  apd  White,  representing  Morris,  Armour, 
and  Swift,  believe  that  the  basis  for  a  lot  of  our  trouble  Is  the  beli^  in  the 

~  minds  of  n  lot  of  people  that  the  five  large  packers  work  in  collusion  to  depress 
prices  of  live  stock  and  Increase  the  price  of  product  as  It  may  suit  their  fancy, 

"and  we  feel  that  the  publlciition  of  any  advertising  over  a  Joint  title  would 
simply  tend  to  confirm  this  suspicion  In  the  minds  of  the  people.    The  memlwrs 

-of  the  committee  agreed  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  vote  on  any  matters  upon 

'  which  they  could  not  all  agree. 

Senator  Norris.  "WHiat  is  the  date  of  that  letter  in  which  that  reso- 
lution is  inclosed?  I  mean  the  letter  referring  to  E.  Dana  Durand, 
who  was  consulted? 

Mr.  ITknet.  October  5,  1916. 

Senator  Xonitis.  Was  that  while  Mr,  Durand  was  in  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration— or  was  it  before  that^ 
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Mr.  Henet.  This  was  before  that.  Mr.  Durand  had  made  a  viat 
to  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  five  big  packers,  after  the  Borland 
resolution  was  introduced,  in  February,  1916,  and  this  was  after  tiitt 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  Stopping  for  a  moment,  with'  reference  to  that  last 
paragraph,  as  to  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  go  into  a  joint  cam- 
paign, that  was  the  real  reason  that  the  packers  decided  to  go  ahead 
separately,  that  it  would  tend  to  raise  ft  sue^icion  that  they  were 
in  collusion,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armoub.  I  assiuns  it  was,  I  know  that  that  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Henet  (reading). 

In  addition  to  tlie  proiwaed  udvertislng'  u  bureuu  la  to  be  establlslied  vhidt 
shall  wuti^h  for  all  of  the  newa  and  editorial  comnient  Id  these  aerlcullnrtl 
papers  nod  make  au  effort  to  answer  any  unwarranted  attacks  on  the  indnniT' 

It  is  prupoeed  that  in  some  of  the  advertising  copy,  communlcntlonB  from  lit 
live  stock  ralaers  will  be  invited  and  it  will  be  the  puritoae  of  the  bureau  to 
handle  tiuch  coinmunicationa.  This,  at  tbe  outset  would  require  the  servlM* 
of  one  man  to  conduct  the  bureau  and  necessary  steuographfc  help. 

If,  after  the  completion  of  a  six  months'  advertising  campaign  of  the  agrtcnl- 
tural  pubUcutlons,  the  results  accompllBhed  in  the  favorable  public  oplnim 
created,  warrant  a  contlnuuClon  of  a  campaign  In  these  publications,  thlt 
would  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  consideration  given  to  iostltutlns  u 
educational  advertising  campaign  In  the  newspapers  of  the  larger  cltleL 
directed  toward  the  consumer,  but  It  was  tliought  best  by  the  coninilttee  iMtlot 
tite  miitter  under  consideration  to  suggest  a  trial  of  tite  e<lucational  advertlslDi 
In  Die  arglcultural  papers  and  see  what  results  might  be  accomplished. 

Whereas  ttiere  may  at  times  exist  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  force*  vt 
supply  and  demand  wblch  control  the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  prices  nf  meni 
and  by-products. 

Now  here  follows  the  resolution  that  I  referred  to: 

Be  it  retolved.  That  the  I'resideut  appoint  Hve  members  to  form  what  Hball 
be  known  as  the  Information  committee  of  tlie  American  Meat  Packers'  Am*- 
clatlon  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  such  Informatliii 
and  data  as  may  be  avnllahle  regarding  the  economic  efflclency  of  the  membcn 
of  this  QSKOclatlon  engaged  In  the  lopnt  pricking  Industry  and  to  promote  > 
better  feeling  toward  the  Industry.    Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  shall  cooperate  with  any  and  all  organlsatlix* 
representing  the  live  stock  raisers,  packers,  wholesale  dealers,  retail  desln 
consumers  and  Federal  anil  State  departments  or  bureaus  for  the  puirw* 
uformentioned. 

That  is  the  resolution  which  was  to  be  introduced  by  some  snuB 
packer,  if  it  could  be  brought  about. 

Now,  the  matter  having  been  put  up  to  Swift,  L.  F.  Swift  had  thii 
to  say  about  it. 

Chic&oo,  October  6,  1316- 
Messrs.  Kdwabd  F.  Swift,  Ckablus  N.  Swm,  G.  F.  Swift,  Jb.,  L.  A.  Caxto!!. 

Second  Floor. 
Please  say  if  you  are  in  favor  of  spending  fSSO.OOO  for  six-months  campalp 
along  the  lines  of  the  attached  memorandum  (providing  Armour  &  Morris  wtD 
come  In  aud  sign  a  memorandum  to  this  effect),  prorated  accortlliic  to  Ott 
money  spent  for  live  stock,  having  Wilson  and  Cudahy  come  In  if  they  wlib— 
otherwise  go  on  without  them. 
It  looks  all  right  to  me. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  different  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Veedv  u^ 
others  have  been  present. 

I*  F*.  Swm. 
And  at  the  top  of  that  letter  was  written  in  i)encU : 
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That  is  the  treasurer  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Mr.  Carton. 

Now,  was  not  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  that  the  advertising,  be- 
sides helping  to  educnte  whoever  might  happen  to  read  it,  would 
really  have  the  effect  of  tending  to  make  the  newspapers  feel  friendly 
toward  the  big  packers  and  take  their  side  of  the  investigation  that 
was  just  bing  urged — that  did  take  place — and  on  any  question  of 
Kigislation  that  might  come  up? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  I  hardly  think  that,  as  you  state  it.  I  think 
that,  any  advertising  that  the  packers  made  in  the  campaign,  we 
would  hope  to  have  the  public,  as  well  as  the  newspapers,  feel — we 
tried  to  educate  them ;  we  tried  to  teach  them  about  our  business; 
and  it  was  not,  as  I  understand  you  to  state,  wholly  on  the  adver- 
tisement, it  was  to  enlighten  both  the  public  and  the  newspapers, 
any  anybody  else  about  our  business. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  not  believe,  in  making  these  large  expendi- 
tures, that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  influence  the  newspaper  to 
take  a  favorable  viewpoint  on  it! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  if  our  explanation  was  not  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  Henet.  Has  it  not  been  your  business  experience  that  a  man 
who  is  making  money  out  of  you  is  not  inclined  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  him? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  would  not  care  to  answer  that  question;  but 
I  presume  that  is  a  natural  question,  that  you  can  answer  yourself, 
perhaps.    I  mean,  I  think  the 

Mr.  Hexey  (interposing).  Well,  I  will  pass  to  another  question 
then. 

There  is  a  letter  here  dated  October  14,  1916,  in  which  Mr.  Louis 

F.  Swift  attempts  to  have  that  resolution  passed  by  the  American 
Meat  Packers'  Association. 

Then  here  is  a  letter  dated  October  14,  1916,  addressed  to  William 
B,  Traynor,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ghioaoo,  October  H,  19J6. 
William  B.  Traynok; 

Referring  to  ni.v  teleplione  conversation  prior  to  going  to  Clndnnatl  regarding 
sutliorlzntion  for  the  appointment  of  h  committee  for  the  A.  M.  P.  A.  to  be  a 
channel  through  whicli  Information  might  be  sent  out  regarding  the  Industry : 

G.  I..  McC.  wiiR  ufrnUI  that  the  appointment  of  a  committpe  of  this  klnil  might 
Hlngle  out  some  Indlvtdnnls  at  whom  attacks  might  be  directed  by  unfriendly 
interests,  and  he  agreed  that  any  time  we  wanted  to  put  out  any  statements 
of  a  general  niiturc  reKiirdlng  the  Industry  he  would  endeavor  to  secure  au- 
tlmrfty  for  thp  use  of  the  name  of  the  association  within  48  hours. 

A.  D.  W. 

That  is  the  George  L.  McCarthy  who  was  receiving  the  payments 
from  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  that  the  George  L.  McCarthy  who  is  now 
dead? 

Mr.  Henef.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  was  general  manager  of  that  New  York 
publication,  the  National  Provisioner. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers'  Association. 
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Senator  Nohria.  If  you  are  through  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Armour  a  question.  An  you  through 
with  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  I  am  through  with  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  heard  Mr.  Schrenk's  testimony  here  yester- 
day, did  you,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr,  Armotik.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  He  is  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Food 
Trade  Publishing  Co.,  the  company  that  publishes  the  National 
Provisioner.  In  that  testimony,  Mr.  Schrenk  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, prior  to  his  death,  was  general  manager  of  that  publica- 
tion — and  you  remember  the  letters  that  were  shown  here. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Ye& 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  he  was  paid  by  the  three  packers,  At^ 
mour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  I  believe,  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Arhoub.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  he  do  for  Annour  A  Ca  to  earn  bii 
salary  i 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  is  that  an  instance — does  it  not  appear  to 
be,  as  far  as  these  letters  disclose — where  the  packers  were  joat 
simply  paying  money  for  the  good  it  might  do  in  influenciiig  a  pub- 
lication of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Abhoub.  That  particular  publication  could  not  influence  any- 
body. 

Senator  Norrm.  Well,  he  was  secretary  of  this  big  association^  in 
addition,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Armoub.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  What  is  that  association  called? 

Mr.  Armour.  American  Meat  Packers^  Association. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  Armour  &  Co.  did  not  owe  him  anytluDg  in 
any  way,  did  they? 

Mr.  Armour.  Not  that  I  know  of,  no. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  was  he  on  the  pay  roll  of  these  thm 
packers,  getting  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Armour,  No,  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  you  can  not  give  the  committee  tmy  infor- 
mation as  to  what  services  he  was  perfomiing,  either  for  you  or  tat 
the  other  packers! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  I  can  find  out,  but  I  can  not  pve  you  the  intae- 
mation  now. 

Senator  Norhis.  Or  what  salary  he  was  gettingt 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  con  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  know,  before  you  heard  the  testilDMij. 
that  he  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  your  company? 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Senator  NoRRia.  Well,  have  you  given  any  instructions  to  any  of 
your  employees  who  were  under  you  to  employ  such  men? 

Mr.  Ahmoub.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  whatever  that  ft*y 
were  employinjg  such  men? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  be  vras  employed. 
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Senator  Norrib.  Did  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  such  men 
were  being  employed,  or  that  money  was  contributed  to  editors? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  generally. 

Senator  Norbis.  In  general  t 

Mr.  Abmour.  In  this  particular  case,  I  presume  he  gave  services 
to  Armour  &  Co. ;  as  to  what  they  were,  I  do  not  know ;  I  will  try  to 
find  out. 

Senator  Vorbis.  Evidently,  if  Mr.  Schrenk  was  right,  the  publi- 
cation did  not  know  that  he  was  getting  that  salary. 

Mr.  Armodb.  No  ;  it  was  probably  for  work  done  outside  of  the 
publication. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  not  any  idea  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  find  out  for  you;  he  evidently  did 
something,  or  he  would  not  have  been  paid. 

Senator  Js'oHRis,  Well,  we  have  some  other  testimony  here,  of  an- 
other newspaper  man,  an  editorial  writer  by  the  name  of  Logan,  who 
was  getting  a  salary  from  Swift  &  Co.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him? 

Mr.  Armour.  No-  sir ;  I  do  not  even  know  him. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  Armour  &  Co.  pay  any 
share  of  the  expense  of  his  salary? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  know  they  do  not. 

Senator  NoBRia.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris,  Now,  you  did  not  know  thai  yon  were  paying  Mr. 
McCarthy  anything,  did  you? 

Mr.  Armour.  Thot  might  be  true,  but  I  know 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  It  may  be  that  the  fellows  under 
you  were  paying  somebody  else  like  him. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  know  they  do  not  pay  Mr.  Logan^  because 
I  took  pains  to  find  out,  when  I  read  in  the  papers  about  it,  and  I 
found  out. 

Senator  Norris.  You  found  out  that  you  were  not  paying  him 
anything! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.    The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  read  it  in  - 
the  newspapers,  and  I  took  pains  to  find  out  if  we  were  paying  him 
anything. 

Senator  Norris.  Who,  in  your  company,  would  have  authority  to 
employ  men  like  Mr.  McCarthy?  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  look 
after  a  thing  like  that? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  presume  Mr.  White,  or  Mr.  Meeker.  X  assume  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  did  some  work  for  us.  As  to  what  the  work  was,  I 
do  not  personally  know  now,  but  I  will  undertake  to  fifid  out,  if  you 
want  me  to  do  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  he  did  ansrthtn^.    Now,  he  was  working 
for  three  of  the  packers;  and  you  were  pajung  his  salary  in  the  same 
proportion  as  these  other  expenses  were  being  borne,  onder  the  old 
system,  the  National  Packing  Co.! 
Mr.  Abmouk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Evidently,  he  was  working  for  all  three  of  you. 
Mr.  Armour.  Apparently. 

Senator  Norris.  And  it  is  also  evident  from  this  correspondence, 
that  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  get  in  two  other  packers  to  pay 
their  share  of  it,  and  that  they  declined  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  AfiMouR.  Yea. 

Senator  Nobbis.  And  then  that  you  three  bore  the  entire  $5,000  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  NoRitis.  Does  it  not  show  that  in  the  letters  which  have 
been  read? 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  recall  that, 

Mr.  Armotjb.  That  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  McCarthy ;  that  applies 
to  this  advertising;  that  applies  to  what  Mr.  Heney  was  reading 
about,  as  to  advertising. 

Senator  Norris.  But,  as  I  remember  Mr.  Schrenk's  testimony,  on 
cross-examination  when  these  letters  were  brought, out,  it  appeared 
that  the  expense  was  borne  by  you  three  packers;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  get  some  other  packers  in  on  it? 

Mr.  Henet,  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  I  think  not;  that  does  not  refer  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
at  all. 

Senator  NoRRis.  Yes,  Mr.  McCarthy's  salary  was  paid  by  Armoar, 
Swift,  and  Morris. 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Norris.  And  no  other  packer  was  in  on  it 

Mr,  Armour.  Mr.  Heney  can  answer  that. 

Senator  Noshis.  Well,  you  heard  the  testimony.  All  I  know  is 
what  I  heard  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schrenk,  and  the  reading  of 
those  letters,  and  from  those  letters,  I  judge  that  that  is  the  way  hia 
salary  was  paid. 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  yon  did  not  get  any  letters  on  that — Mr.  Heney 
brought  that  out.    Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Heney  i 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hen^  Drought  it  out,  but  it  «u 
in  connection  with  tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Schrenk. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NoRRis.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Veeder,  I  think. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  correct  aliout  that. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  correct;  there  was  not  any  attempt  to  get  Hit 
other  two  in,  however,  in  regard  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Armour.  This  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  one  other  letter  here  that  I  wanted  to  read. 

BDUCATtOBAI.    PUBLICITY. 

Chioaoo,  November  15,  1918. 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift, 

Offce. 

Mr.  C.  L.  OhaMes.  of  Murris  &  Co.,  soys  that  tlie;  do  not  feel  that  the  preaat 
plnn  for  ndvcrtUlnR  In  the  iiitrlcuUurHl  publlcallnns  alone,  Is  sufflctciitly  broad, 
but  that  we  should  also  miike  siinie  effort  to  educste  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  thc.v  do  not  feel  that  they  would  want  to  partit^lpate  In 
any  eKpendtture  larfse  enough  to  Influence  the  consumer  In  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  mniiner,  bo  their  position  Is  not  loelcal. 

Wo  calli-)!  II  meeting  Jlnndii.v.  Novetrilirr  13.  nl  Mr.  (Jhurli's's  i-oquesi  at  8 
n'clm'k  at  .Ml'.  ^'p^sIit's  nffl'-e,  ninl  nil  wen-  present  with  the  esceptlon  of  Mr. 
UliarleM.  ulio  ti'Ie]ihoneil  iit  a  quarter  pant  'S  that  he  was  tied  up  In  Jodiee 
Baum'H  (iHirt  on  a  casi'  for  Kiiwiiril  SlorriB  and  ('i)nld  not  be  present  nt  tlif 
meetlntr. 

Mr.  SklpniiTlh,  "f  Wilson  &  Vv..  snys  they  do  imt  approve  of  an  etlucntional 
Hdvei-ilNliifr  iiiiiiiialgn  at  this  lime,  Imt  wouM  nither  start  with  some  kind  of 
II  hurniii   which  nilght  furnlfih  nien  to  aihlreiis  tlve'Stoi'k  men's  i*nnventl<m^ 
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write  letters  to  newspapers,  and  otherwise  promote  educatioual  work  toward 
the  development  of  "  more  aud  better  live  stock  "  and  tbe  eradlcatinn  of  disease. 

Mr.  Crelgh,  of  Cudahy  &  Co,,  says  they  are  in  favor  of  a  program  somewhat 
similar  to  tliat  proposed  by  Mr.  Sliipworth,  but  at  the  present  time  do  not 
wish  to  participate  in  an  educationai  advertising  campaign. 

Mr.  Laughlln,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  writer,  feel  that  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility of  being  able  to  get  on  to  a  common  ground  with  Wilson  &  Co.,  Morris  & 
Co.,  and  Cudahy  &  Co.,  so  they  will  cooperate,  and  think  it  might  be  well  for 
Armour  and  Swift  to  consider  doing  this  work  individually. 
'  I  suEgeat  that  a  meeting  be  arranged,  if  agreeable  to  you  and  Mr.  Meeker, 
»'  ihat  Messrs.  Chaplin,  Laughlln,  Veeder,  and  the  writer,  can  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you  two  gentlemen. 

Awaiting  your  reply, 

A.  D.  W. 

Now,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  two  committees,  the  one  of  Armour 
and  the  one  of  Swift,  are  cooperating,  to  some  extent,  in  the  placing 
of  this  advertising,  so  that  you  will  not  duplicate,  and  running  it  in 
the  same  paper  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cities? 

Mr.  Akmooh.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  IIenet.  But  do  you  actually  know? 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  when  you  ask  me,  did  I  actually  know,  I  do 
not  think  I  do,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Mr.  Hemet.  I  mean,  you  have  not  made  special  inquiry  as  to  that) 

Mr.  Abhour.  No,  because  I  did  not  know  I  would  be  asked  the 
question ;  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  information  for 
you  later. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Armodb.  Will  you  take  a  memorandum  of  it,  Mr.  Maverl 

Mr.  Mater.  What  is  the  question — advertising  in  rotation,  oy  the 
different  companies? 

Mr.  HE^•ET.  Whether  the  companies  are  working  together  so  as 
to  get  the  best  results  in  the  advertising,  by  not  duplicating  too 
much  and  having  it  reach  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  instances,  where  advertising  of 
the  two  companies  has  run  in  the  same  paper  at  the  same  time  here- 
tofore, I  think  it  would  be  well  to  state  that;  that  would  be  the  best 
evidence, 

Mr.  Heket.  Mr,  McCarthy,  as  secretary  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers'  Association,  could  be  of  considerable  service  in  this  way, 
•i    could  he  not — by  letting  you  three  big  packers  know  what  might  be 
going  on  in  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Association  ( 

If  there  was  any  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  small  packers  to 
-.  have  an  investigation  of  the  big  packers,  or  to  have  legislation  that 
would  prevent  the  big  packers  from  gradually  absorbing  the  small 
packers,  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  know  that  such  a  thing  was 
starting,  so  that  the  individual  who  was  starting  it  might  be  shown 
the  error  of  his  ways,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally  it  would,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible, 
but  I  can  not  conceive  anything — and  I  believe  that  any  small  packer 
that  you  call  will  agree  with  me — I  can  not  conceive  anything  that 
-would  happen  that  would  help  the  big  packer  that  would  hurt  the 
smiill  packer. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  that  is  your  viewpoint,  buta  small  packer 
might  have  a  different  viewpoint. 

Mr,  Armoor.  Possibly,  oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Hexet.  For  instance,  if,  instead  of  adopting  the  Borland 
resolution,  there  had  been  adopted  a  resolution  hy  which  the  small 
packers  should  be  furnished  information  as  to  what  the  big  packers 
were  doing;  that  would  have  an  effect  on  the  big  packers,  ■would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Abmouh.  Yes;  that  would  be  natural. 

Mr,  Henet,  And  you  would  like  to  have  friends  who  would  oppose 
it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  AnMODn.  Yes ;  of  course,  such  a  thing  could  happen,  but  I 
think  it  is  unlikely  to  happen. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  this  correspondence  [indicating]  shows  that  it 
did  happen  in  the  cattle  association,  and  you  people  made  n  joint 
effort  to  try  to  get  men  into  the  cattle  association  who  would  hot 
take  the  same  view. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  that  is  true,  possibly;  but  the  small  packers' 
business  and  the  big  paclters'  business  so  interlocked^when  I  say 
"  interlocked  "  I  moan  they  are  so  much  the  same,  that  I  think  any 
small  packer  will  tell  you  that  the  interest  of  the  big  packer  is  tl» 
interest  of  the  small  packer.     Now,  I  will 

Mr.  Hexey  [interposing].  Now,  Mr.  Hormel 

Mr.  Mater  [interposing].  Let  him  finish. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Henet.  Mr.  Hormel,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  told  me  just  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Armour.  He  did  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  And  ho  told  me  how  he  was  being  surrounded  by  • 
concentration  being  used,  for  Cuhady's  benefit,  around  the  railroad, 
where  they  were  heading  off  the  hogs  that  were  close  to  his  plant, 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying,  and  that  "Wilson  A  Ca 
had  acquired  a  plant  25  miles  awa^,  and  the  correspondence  from 
Wilson  &  Co.'s  plant  was  that  the  instructions  were  to  buy  aroniid 
Hormel,  even  it  they  had  to  ship  into  Chicago — to  buy  nrotmd 
Hormel,  to  keep  Hormel  from  getting  the  bo^;  and  Mr.  Hormd 
told  me  that  that  was  making  him  go  1,000  miles  away  to  bay  hit 
hogs,  and  to  pay  the  freight;  whereas  he  had  been  ^etung  his  hofp 
rignt  at  the  door  of  Chicago:  he  was  paying  the  ChicRgo  price,  and 
the  producer  was  paying  the  freight,  the  man  at  Hormel^  was  havinf 
that  advantage,  01  paying  the  Chicago  prices;  whereasj  if  they  had  to 
^o  1,000  miles  away,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  freight;  and  thit 
IS  what  they  have  to  do  now. 

Now,  those  things  would  affect  his  interest  in  a  very  substantiil 
way,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Ahmoub.  It  might  be,  in  that  particular  case,  but  I  do  oot 
think  generally  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  but  if  he  could  get  that  corrected,  he  noi^t  bi 
anxious  to  do  it. 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes;  on  that  one  thing. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  inA  to  call  yoor 
attention 

Senator  Norhis,  Before  you  take  that  up,  I  want  to  call  Ifr- 
Heney's  attention  and  Mr.  Armour's  attention  and  Mr.  Mayer's  at- 
tention to  something 

Mr.  Henet.  (interposing).  You  are  right  and  we  are  all  wmf 
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Senator  Nopris.  About  something  that  may  have  been  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Ma  TEH-  I  did  not  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  apologize. 

Senator  NoRHis.  Keferring;  to  the  letter  here  from  Veeder,  which 
shows  that  he  undertook  to  include  Wilson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Henet  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Senator  Norris,  And  that  Wilson  &  Co.  declined  to  pay  it,  and  - 
that  he  wrote  again  to  Armour  &  Co,  and  Swift  &  Co.  and  Morris  & 
Co.  and  told  them  that  Wilson  &  Co.  had  declined  to  pay  it.  I  will 
read  that  letter.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  Arthur  Meeker,  care  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  Cliicago.     (Reading:) 

Deab  Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  ot  October  28,  1916,  in  reference  to  Kt^ 

Georee  I,.  aicCitrihy's  fees  for  the  current  year,  I  will  soy  thnt  Wilson  &  Co. 
dcclliiod  to  pni'ticlpiite,  stating  their  company  never  hna  porticlpted  In  this,  ex* 
peiit'c.  This  is  true,  and  I  tlierefore  wlah  to  cancel  the  figures  In  my  letter  of 
October  18,  1916,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  following  figures: 

Then  he  put  them  in  on  a  basis  of  three.  And  it  is  followed  then 
by  a  letter 

Mr.  Hexet  (interposing).  There  were  several  letters  on  that.  It 
all  comes  back  to  my  memory  now. 

Senator  Nobbis  (continuing).  To  Wilson  &  Co.j  and  their  letter 
to  Mr.  Veeder  in  which  they  declined  to  pay.  I  will  not  read  it  all, 
but  it  says  (reading) : 

Vt'e  do  not  find  that  we  have  In  the  past  participated  In  this  exiKnae.  We 
personally  do  not  feel  Justified  in  participating,  as  we  feel  that  we  are  fnirtjr 
heavy  contributors  In  various  ways  to  this  same  general  cause,  and  would 
therefore  aatc  that  we  be  not  considered  as  a  participant  iu  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mater.  I  think  you  have  a  mistake  on  Mr.  Heney  and  on  Mr. 
Armour.    I  did  not  "participate"  in  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  like  Wilson  &  Co.,  you  did  not  "partici- 
pate"? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  did  not  know  who  was  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heney,  have  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Swift  in  regard  to  Hormell 

Mr,  Henet.  Wilson  &  Co.  not  only  bought  out  this  other  plant, 
but  after  surrounding  him,  then  they  tried  to  buy  out  Hormel. 
■   The  Chairman.  Have  you  letters  in  that  regard! 

Mr.  Henet,  Yes,  sir.     We  have  that  entire  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  print  that  in  tne  hearing  jnst 
following  Mr.  Hormel's  statement,  because  he  was  here  and  testified 
that  everything  was  lovely  as  the  dawn. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  stenographer  will  publish  that  following 
his  statement,  as  it  will  illuminate  it  there. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  read  his  testimony.  Did  he 
say  everything  was  happy  and  sweet? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  fine. 

Mr.  MAfER.  I  have  had  no  time  to  read  his  testimony  because  I 
was  before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  Creigh,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  also  add  one  correction  to  be 
madel    The  Cudahy  referred  to  is  not  tiie  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
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Mr.  Henet.  That  is  a  different  Cudahy? 

Mr.  Cheioii.  Yes ;  that  is  the  Milwaukee  Cudahy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  well  to  go  in, 

Mr.  Heney,  This  is  a  letter  to  W.  C.  Kirk.  Mr.  Kirk  is  one  of 
the  attorneys  in  the  le^l  department  of  Armour  &  Co.,  is  he  nott 

Mr.  Armodh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  is  dated  September  22, 1915. 

Senator  Page.  Is  this  a  letter  to  or  from  Mr.  Kirk? 

Mr.  Heney.  To  Mr.  Kirk. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  from  H.  B,  Myers,  the  president  of  tiie 
American  Food  Journal,  and  Mr.  Kirk  is  whol 

Mr,  Henet.  Mr,  Kirk  is  one  of  the  attorneys  of  Armour  &  Co. 
[Reading:] 

Mr.  w.  c.  Kirk 

Mr.  Mateb.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Heney? 

Mr.  Henet.  September  22,  1915,     [Reading:] 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  considerable  activity  has  been  showo  during  tbe  patt 
few  weeks  In  vnrlous  States  against  wrapped  ments,  we  are  anxious  to  Becnr» 
for  publication  In  our  October  Issue  some  up-to-the-minute  editorial  comment  In 
favor  of  the  packers'  side  of  tlie  case.  We  would  euggest  that  tbis  material 
be  written  under  your  Immediate  direction,  bo  that  It  may  be  published  withont 
lOBB  of  time  in  sending  it  back  to  you  for  revision.  We  have  no  doubt  tbat  thia 
manner  of  handling  the  caae  In  our  editorial  columns  will  be  of  great  value  to 
you.  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  been  of  help  to  your  cause.  , 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  we  remain, 
lours,  very  truly, 

H.  B.  Mwa. 
President,  the  American  Food  Journal. 

V.  S. — You  understand,  of  course,  that  your  name  will  not  appear  In  tbe 
paper  under  anything  you  may  choose  to  write. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Armour,  that  paper  has  not  been  overlooked  in  its  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney.  I  hope  not.  tea 
[Laughter.] 

i  Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  paper  had  any  loans 
from  Armour  or  Armour  &  Co.  at  that  time,  or  whether  Mr.  Mayer 
had? 

Mr.  Armocr.  I  never  heard  of  the  paper ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Mayer? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  one  here. 
Do  you  know  ,Mr.  George  W.  Armstronc.  of  Fort  Worth  % 

Mr,  Armour.  I  know  an  Armstrong  down  there;  I  do  not  knov 
whether  that  is  the  man  or  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  Did  he  run  a  newspaper  there,  a  paper  that  pur- 
ported to  give  news  in  regard  to  live  stock  matters? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  probably  know  him,  but  I  do  not  remember  him, 
but  probably  I  know  him.  The  Armstrong  I  mean  down  there,  I 
think,  ran  a  bank  down  there,  but  probably  it  is  not  the  same  man, 
but  I  probably  know  this  man. 

'  Mr.  Henet.  I  will  read  the  letter,  and  then  it  may  refresh  your 
memor>'.     [K^fding:] 
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t'oBT  WoBTH,  Tex.,  January  12,  191$. 
e  Arniour  d  Co.,  Chicago,  lllg. 
.;  My  notes  in  favor  of  Armour  &  C().  iiud  Swift  4  Co. 

These  notes  were  for  £5.000  a  piece.    The  letter  does  not  state  it. 
The  Chairman,  How  many  of  them  were  there! 
Mr.  Henet.  Two;  one  $5,000  to  Armour  &  C!o.,  and  one  $5,000  to 
Swift  &  Co.    [Eeading:] 

I  tblDk  tliey  muture  iiualn  i>ii  tlie  1st  uf  Felirutiry.  I  Hhould  like  to  bave 
these  notes  extended  for  another  year  If  It  is  agreeable.  If  not,  I  can  sell  tbe 
stock  nt  ft  fair  margin  of  profit  and  pay  up  the  notes.  I  tools  this  stock  orlgi- 
nnlly,  and  have  retained  It  since,  in  the  hoiie  that  by  so  doing,  I  could  be  of 
some  service  to  Messrs.  Armour  and  Swift. 

r  think  that  I  have  accomplished  that  end  and  it  may  be  that  It  is  now 
DO  longer  necessary  for  me  to  remain  a  stockholder  and  director  on  the  paper. 
If  you  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  editorial  policy  of  tbe  paper  before 
and  after  taking  IlnuRhterJ,  1  think  you  will  note  the  change, 

Plense  confer  with  Mr.  Veeder  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  advise  me  yonr  wishes 
111  rhe  mntter,  and  oblige 
Yours  respectfully. 

Geo.  W.  Abubtsoko. 
Mr,  Henet.  Does  that  refresh  your  memory  in  regard  to  the 
mnnl 
Mr.  Armodr.  No.    No.  I  never  saw  the  letter  in  my  life. 
Mr.  Henet.  Have  you  noticed  the  change  "  before  and  after  tak- 
ing "  on  any  of  these  newspapers  where  tiie  advertising  has  been 
done  ? 

Mr.  AuMOUE,  No,  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  r«ad  that  newspaper  that 
that  refers  to. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  mean  in  this  campaign  of  advertising  that  is  going 
on.  Your  committee  is  keeping  a  check  on  it,  are  they  not,  as  to  re- 
sults you  are  getting. 

Mr.  Arsiour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  saw  them 
Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  recall  this  telegram  [reading]  : 
Washington,  July  7 — — 

This  is  a  telegram  from  Arthur  Meeker  to  Mr.  White,  who  is  a 
director  of  Armour  &  Co.,  one  of  its  administrative  officers. 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Heney.   [Reading:] 

We  all  agree 

Mr.  Akmodr.  AVhat  date  is  that! 

Mr.  Heney.  Washington,  July  7,  1916.  I  think  that  is  the  day 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  got  the  Borland  reso- 
lution reported  to  it  by  the  subcommittee,  or  took  it  under  consid- 
eration, anyhow,  or  the  subcommittee  took  it;  under  consideration  on 
the  evidence.  I  think  the  evidence  closed  July  7.  [Beading  re- 
sumed :] 

\  ■■  ill!  Hi-'i-c'  (hilt  it  i,.:  wry  iiiiin.rlaiil  t<i  IIikmI  tlit'  .luilidurj-  Committee 
wlili  ("l.'L.rni's  from  nil  nver  the  country' and  especially  the  districts  where 
I^l■  Mi-nilici-«  t-imie  fmiit,  iiroteKtlng  against  the  pas^ge  of  the  Borland  reso- 
lutiiii;.  Oil  tlie  jrroiimls  live  stock  selling  at  very  satisfactory  prices,  and  any 
InvcsiiSiiiiiiji  will  iinly  dlsiui'b  present  satisfiictory  condltlous.  I'ieuse  jirrange 
ij  i  iciiiij.  tills  ii'oriiiiif.-  Willi  Vcciler  and  Nelson  Morris.  Get  a  committee  to 
woiJ;  "11  Ih^B  promptly:  presume  bi;nl«i.  ccunmisslon  men,  feeders  of  cattle,  and 
livc-st'ick  men  eenprsilly.  and  iin.vonc  else  you  can  think  of  that  would  be 
ijcl|)fiLl.  Tlihik  mciwagps  should  also  lie  sent  to  Congressmen  as  well  as  raem- 
hers  of  the  .ludiclary  Couiroittee..  The  Congressional  Directory  can  give  you 
the  list  of  their  nnmes  and  where  they  come  from.  I  refer  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  not  to  the  sub.tudlclary  committee.     It  is  quite  important' to 
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reach  Gord,  of  Hamilton.  Ohio.  Pemaps  Proctor  of  Cincinnati  I(no\Ts  Urn. 
Please  get  as  inucli  action  aa  you  can  on  this  and  promptly  and  have  the  n«e» 
Gages  sent  varied  in  language. 

Abthus  Meek^ 

A  large  number  of  telcgram.s 

The  Chairman,  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  about  the  general 
wisdom  of  that  suggestion,  although  varying  the  language  was  i 
very   good   suggestion,      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  recall  anything  in  regard  to  that  telegramt 

Mr.  Ahmour.  I  never  happened  to  have  seen  the  telegram,  but  I 
guess  it  is  likely  that  happened. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  remember  that  the  banks  and  the  chambers 
of  commei-ce  and  commission  men  around  in  the  various  stockyards 
centers  were  importuned  ly  Annour  &  Co,  and  Morris's  representa- 
tives and  Cudahy  and  Wilson? 

Mr.  ARsroDR.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney,  that  it  was  so,  but  I 
would  think  it  quite  likely  to  be  so,  because  we  would  do  what  too 
or  any  <:ther  pei-sou  would  do  that  you  could  do  legitimately.  We 
are  not  asking  for  investigations,  naturally,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong 
about  carrying  out  any  of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  Hexey,  The  large  packers  generally  are  heavy  borrowers  in 
the  aggregate — tliey  borrow  considerable  money  around  over  the 
country,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  On  their  notes? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  saw  some  agreement — I  forget  whether  it  was  nude 
by  you  or  not,  of  something  like  $1,000,000,000. 

sir.  Armour,  It  was  not  made  by  me— of  course,  that  is  not  correct, 
but  they  are  very  large  borrowers. 

Mr.  Hekey.  It  was  spread  out  pretty  well  by  banks  all  OTer  the 
country  where  banks  were  holding  the  notes  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Ahmoub.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  would  naturally  give  those  banks  an  intend 
in  stabilizing  the  earning  power  of  the  packers  whose  notes  wen 
outt 

Mr.  ARMOtnt.  Naturally  is  to  have  the  packers  successful. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  then,  again,  the  cattle  loan  banks  located  il 
these  large  centers  like  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing).  Would  all  have  some  influence  witih  tlw 
other  banks? 

Mr.  Armour.  There  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  the  business  done  by  the  packers  in  the  laigi 
cities  would  tend  to  have  some  influence  on  chambers  of  commene 
and  stock  exchanges ! 

Mr,  Armour.  They  would  have  the  same  influence  any  other  indus- 
try had  that  did  a  large  harness  and  which  was  a  benefit  to  thi 
community. 

Mr,  Henet,  So  that  the  ramifications  of  the  packers'  business  in 
the  United  States  would  make  it  possible  to  brine  a  very  considerabli 
amount  of  influence  of  this  kind  to  bear  upon  Congreaa  or  Membcn 
of  Congress,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Armodh.  The  same  as  any  other  large  industry,  Mr.  Heuj; 
yea. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  influence  was  iiaed 
in  getting  the  Detroit  banks  to  wire  the  President  when  they  did  to 
the  effect  that  the  investigation  ought  to  be  stopped  that  was  beins 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission,  because  it  waa  affecting 
the  credit  of  the  bankers! 

Mr.  Ahmotib.  No.    I  heard  that  was  done,  and  I  thought  that 

Mr.  Mateb.  Heard  what  was  done! 

Mr.  Armodb.  I  heard  that  was  done.  . 

Mr.  Mater.  What) 

Mr.  Armour.  That  the  banks  in  Detroit  had  done  Uiat;  and  we 
thought  it  was  a  very  bad  idea^iuid  we  were  very  sorry  to  have  it 
done,  and  we  tried  to  stop  it.  We  only  heard  it  was  <Ione  after  it 
was  done. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  publication  of  that  sort  of  thing  would  only  be 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  very  tiling  that  they  said  they  wanted 
to  avoid — it  might  hurt  the  credit 

Mr.  Armodb.  We  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  done  until  aitor  it 
■was  done, 

Mr.  Hemet.  It  was  well  intended,  but  bad  judgment. 

Mr.  ARMonB.  We  thought  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  your  contention,  tii.  Armour,  that  the  papers 
have  gone  into  the  ownership  of  stockyards  because  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  stockyards  as  con- 
tended, in  substance,  by  Mr.  Swift) 

Mr.  Armour.  Originally  so:  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  they  originally  went  in  for  tiittt  reason! 

Mr.  Abhoor.  You  see,  wherever  there  is — ^yee;  I  think  that  will 
cover  iij  reasonably  so. 

Mr.  Heket.  How  many  stockyards  did  any  one  of  tiiB  five  big 
packets  ever  start,  originally  I 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  it  was  not  neoeasary — that  can  hardly  be 
weighed  bv  starting  them,  because  they  went  into  some  of  them  while 
very  small  a  great  many  years  ago,  although  they  flid  not  actually 
start  them,  and  it  was  the  ownership  the  packers  had  as  the  country 
ffTBw  and  the  packing  business  grew  which  helped  the  efficiency  of 
tboaa  yards  very  much.  I  think  they  only  actually  started  a  few 
yards,  but  I  mean  by  "  starting  them,  starting  them  from  nothing. 
But  they  went  into  a  great  many  yards  that  were  already  started, 
but  they  were  very,  very  small  and  the  development  of  the  yards 
was  due  to  the  mckers. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  the  development  of  the  yards,  the  growth  of  the 
yards  was  due  to  the  fact  they  had  packing  plants  that  would  buy  the 
stuiF  that  came  to  the  yards — there  can  not  be  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  packers  keeping  the  yards  abreast 
of  the  times  and  abreast  of  the  wants  of  the  live-stock  men  as  well 
as  of  the  packera. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  packers  have  helped  to 
keep  them  clean  and  efficiently  conducted) 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  I  do  not  know — ^you  might  use  the  word 
"  clean  " — but  the  efficiency  of  running  the  yards  and  enlarging  the 
yards  as  the  demands  came. 

Mr.  Henet.  Exactly.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  packers,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  packing  plants  attracted  animob  there,  that 
the  packers  did  anything  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  .the  yards  in  the 
way  of  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  demands! 
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Mr.  Arhoub.  I  do  actually  think  that  the  packers  helped  the 
yards. 

Mr.  Henet.  Can  you  name  any  yards  in  which  that  did  occnr, 
that  the  packers,  aside  from  having  their  plants  there,  contribntsd 
in  ftny  way  to  help  them  by  adding  new  capital  to  the  Tarda? 

Mr,  Arhoub.  I  do  not  know  how  you  use  the  word  "  contributed." 
Do  you  mean  efficient  management! — if  that  is  what  you  mean,  I 
Bay  yes. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  To  help  the  company! 

Mr.  Armour.  If  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  HzNEr.  By  adding  money  by  which  to  enlarge  the  yards  ud 
in  with  which  to  give  more  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  naturally  think  so, 

Mr.  Hbnet.  In  what  places  did  you  do  thatt 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  Omaha.  Of  course,  Fort  Worth  is  a  Hod|9 
yard.  Denver  was  already  started  when  we  went  there.  It  was  wit 
a  Iara;e  yard,  but  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  ap 
the  Denver  yards.    And  Sioux  City 

Mr.  Henet.  I  do  not  mean  by  constructing  pei^ 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  what  I  mean,  by  enlarging  the  yards  and 
makingthem  more  efficient 

Mr.  Henet.  You  mean  money  that  did  not  come  from  eaminfts 
of  the  yards. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  mean — I  do  not  state  where  it  came  from. 
■   Mr.  Henet,  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Henet.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  you  say  that  the  packeis 
have  considered  improving  the  yards  to  making  them  keep  Dp  to 
the  demand  and  be  modem. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  naturally  think  that  the  packers  will  nm  tha 
yards  better  than  anybody  else  will  run  them,  if  that  answers  yonr 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  him  to  state  why  be  thinks  so.  That  bean 
on  this  whole  question, 

Mr.  Armour.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  think  we  can  nm  tha 
refrigerator  cars  better  than  anybody  else  can  run  them.  That  mav 
be  prettp  rank  egotism. 

The  CfnAiRMAN.  That  does  not  get  you  anywhere,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  iil  can  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  think  you  can  run  the  stockyaHi 
better  for  the  main  reason  that  you  can  run  the  refrigerator  can 
better  than  anybody  else  can  run  thera.  That  may  be  bo.  Then, 
you  might  answer  when  I  ask  you  the  question  about  rtlnning  tbt 
refrigerator  cars  that  you  can  run  them  better  because  you  can  nm 
the  stockyards  better,  I  really  want  to  get  at  your  reason  for  thint 
ing  that,  because  that  is  what  this  legislation  is  aimed  at. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  mean  if  the  stockyards  are  run  by  individuals- 
it  need  not  be  the  packers,  but  I  think  that  if  they  are  run  by  indi- 
viduals that  they  will  be  run  better  than  if  they  are  run  by  anybodj 
else. 

Mr.  Mater.  Run  by  the  Government! 

Tlie  Chairman.  By  the  Government  or  the  railroads,  either  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  that  answers  the  question,  that  is  what  I  mean  to 
imply.    I  do  not  mean  that  John  Smith  coald  not  ran  the  jards  m 
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well  as  Armour  &  Co. — I  do  not  say  that  at  all;  but  I  say  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  take  the  stockyards  away  from  tbe  individualism  at 
somebody.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  to  you! 

The  Chairman.  I  can  appreciate  your  reasoning  with  respect  to 
governmental  ownership  and  operation.  But  I  do  not  know  ab&ut 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Armoub.  That  has  been  our  thought,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
railroads  take  them,  that  the  management  will  not  be  as  good  as  it 
will  be  if  they  are  left  with  the  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  on  a  comparison  of  yards  owned  and 
operated  by  railroads  as  compared  with  the  yards  owned  and  op- 
erated by  others! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  of  any  yards  that  are  operated  by  rail-i 
roads  that  we  have  had  anything  to  do  with,  except  in  a  very  general 
way. 

The  Chairman.  The  M.  K.  T.  used  to  operate  some? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  operated  yards  down  at  Fort  Worth. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that  in  particular,  but  that  is  one 
instance.  The  best  way  to  reach  a  conclusion  about  anything  like 
that  is  by  comparing  two  systems,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  there  had 
been  instances  where  the  railroads  had  operated  stockyards,  and 
that  you  could  compare  that  with  the  operation  by  individual  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  think  the  only  places  of  any  considerable  size. 
Senator,  was  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Armour,  do  you  think  that  the  stockyards 
in  reality  are  or  should  be  a  public-market  place;  is  not  that  as  near 
as  they  could  be  defined  ?  • 

Mr.  iVrmour.  Senator,  we  claim  that  no  matter  who  runs  the  stock- 
yards, whether  we  run  them,  or,  for  instance,  whether  you  ran 
them — I  do  not  mean  that  personally,  but  I  mean  anybody  runs 
them. 

Senator  Norris.  It  does  not  offend  me. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  claim  there  is  just  as  open  a  market 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  that ;  but  that  does  not  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  want  to  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  am  not  objecting  to  your  viewpoint.  I  want  to 
see  if  we  agree  on  what  the  stockyards  are.  We  may  look  at  it  the^ 
same  way,  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you  at  all.  The  question 
is,  do  you  regard  the  stockyards  as  a  public-market  place! 

Mr.  Armour.  We  do;  yes,  sir.     You  mean  as  they  are  to-day? 

Senator  Norrib.  As  they  ought  to  be,  let  us  put  it  that  way — the 
stockyards  should  be  a  public-market  place,  should  they  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Can  I  answer  your  question  my  way! 

Senator  Norris.  Certainly,     I  do  not  want  to  suggest  an  answer. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are  just  as  much  of  a  public  market 
to-day 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  I  am  not  disputing  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  Do  you  want  to  know  if  they  are  a  public-market 
place 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.    Under  the  present  ownership. 
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Senator  Nokbis.  Let  me  ask  you  another  queation,  then :  Do  jou 
not  believe  that  the  stockyards  ou^ht  to  be  a  public-market  placet 

Mr.  Arhoub.  I  do,  and  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Ail  right.    I  am  not  finding  fault. 

Mr.  AitsiouB.  All  right. 

Senator  Xorbis.  You  seem  to  be  hed^ng  on  something  else. 

Mr.  Abmocb.  I  do  not  want  to.    I  will  answer  your  question,  yefc 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticise  your  viewpoint  as  to 
how  they  should  be  owned. 

Mr.  AjtuouB.  I  will  answer  your  question  plain,  yes. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Now,  then,  do  you  not  believe  that  a  place  foi 
selling  stock  ought  to  bo  a  public  market  place  if  owned  and  cod- 
troUed  by  the  people  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  nec- 
essarily do  all  the  buying;  that  there  would  be  at  least  opportunities 
for  making  rules  and  reflations  to  control  them  that  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  man  who  had  to  sell  at  the  market  place?  I  am  not  in- 
cluding in  that  question  that  they  are — I  will  admit  for  the  purpose 
of  the  question  that  your  management^  if  you  are  manafing  the 
stockyards  is  perfect.  The  question  is,  if  you  do  control  the  stock- 
yards, do  you  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
man  who  had  to  sell  there  and  can  not  sell  any  place  else  ? 

Mr.  Abmocb.  Of  course,  you  might  ask  me  the  same  question  about 
the  Continental  Bank.  Our  family  are  large  stockholders  in  the 
Continental  Bank  and  have  been  for  all  the  years.  You  may  say  be- 
cause of  our  ownership  in  the  Continental  Bank  that  I  mi^t  get 
favors  from  the  Continental.    I  might,  but  I  do  not. 

Senator  Xobbis.  You  have  answered  my  question,  then. 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  might,  but  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nobbib.  I  am  not  saying  for  the  purpose  of  this  question 
that  you  do  not  operate  them  right. 

Mr.  Abhoub.  I  can  not  answer  a  question  as  to  what  a  man 
might  do. 

Senator  Norms.  The  question  is,  does  he  not  have  the  power  to  do 
it  if  he  owns  the  stockyards;  does  not  that  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course! 

Mr.  Abmoub.  It  is  a  very  remote  power,  if  I  may  answer  your 
question,  because  the  people  who  sell  the  stock  sell  it  to  the  people 
who  pay  the  best  price  for  it,  whether  it  is  Armour  cv  Swift  or 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Norris.  That  market  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and  nji' 
coerced  or  uninfluenced  t 

Mr.  Abmodb.  Of  course,  I  think  itia. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  sm  admitting  for  tbe  purpose  of  the  argument 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Abhoub.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  am  admitting  youT  company  is  a  model. 

Mr.  Abmodb.  We  are  not  a  "  model,"  no. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  am  going  to  admit  it  for  the  purpose  of  quee- 
tion.  But,  if  you  owned  the  stockyards,  does  it  not  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  control  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  who  has  to  come 
there  to  sell  his  stock? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  it  docs  not,  so  far  as  that  goes;  no. 

The  only  thing  we  could  do — and  it  is  so  remote  that  I  can  not 
imagine  it  would  be  done — we  might  take  a  commission  man,  and 
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give  him  a  poor  pen,  or  somethinf;  like  that — not  we,  but  we  could 
tell  a  man  to  do  it    That  ia  the  only  way  that  I  know  it  could  be 
done.    There  may  be  some  other  way;  I  do  not  know.'    But  you  take 
Clay  Robinson- 
Senator  XoRRia  (interposing).    Let  them  have  a  poor  pen — ^you 
could  do  ft  thousand  other  things. 
Mr.  Armour.  No.  we  could  not  do  a  thousand  other  things. 
Senator  Norris.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  do — get  that  out  of 
your  mind. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  is  out  of  my  mind.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what 
I  think  they  could  do  and  what  we  could  not. 

You  take  Clay  Bobinson.  He  sells  cattle  out  at  Omaha.  We  are 
large  stockholders  at  the  Omaha  yard-s — Armour  &  Co,  is — in  fact, 
Mr.  Dunham  is  the  president  of  the  Omaha  yarda._  The  only  thing 
that  I  know — and  perhaps  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  I  do — is  that 
we  could  do,  would  be  to  give  Clay  Bobinson  poor  locations,  that  the 
management  of  the  yards  might  give  him  poor  pens  to  keep  his 
cattle  in.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  personally  know. 
Senator  Nobris.  You  do  not  kiow  any  other  way! 
Mr,  Armour.  'So,  I  do  not;  and  that  is  such  a  small  thing  that  it 
would  not  be  to  our  interest  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be  foolish  to 
do  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  'Norris,  That  might  be;  that  is  not  included  in  my  question 
at  all.  Do  you  not  think  a  public  market  place,  where  the  ouyer  and 
the  seller  must  come  together,  if  it  was  controlled  by  one  or  the  other 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  seller  who  has  no  more  interest  ihan  to 
get  as  high  a  price  for  his  product  as  he  can! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  not  about  what  might  happen  or  what  would  happen.  I 
know  that  Armour  &  Co.  can  not  and  do  not  buy  our  live  stock  any 
cheaper  because  we  own  an  interest  in  the  Omaha  yards, 

We  own  an  interest  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  not  any  other  packer 
who  owns  an  interest  in  Chicago.  There  are  other  packers  here  in 
the  i-oom — I  think,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  they  will  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now.  I  do  not  think  because  we  happen 
to  own  an  interest  in  the  yards  in  Chicago,  that  we  have  one  bit  of 
advantage  over  Swift  or  Morris  or  any  other  interests  of  Chicago 
yards. 

Mr.  He»et.  You  refused  to  go  into  St.  Paul,  where  Swift  owned 
the  yards  unless  you  could  get  an  interest  in  the  stockyards! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  because  it  was  going  to  hurt 
tis  or  help  us  in  the  buying  of  our  live  stock. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  must  have  been  according  io  your  theory  that  it 
would  not  interfere, 

Mr.  Armour.  We  bought  an  interest  in  St.  Pau!  because  we  thought 
our  going  to  St.  Paul  would  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  yards, 
and  we  wanted  to  get  that  benefit. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  moves  you  in  owning  an 
interest,  just  the  profit  that  there  is  in  it! 
Mr.  Armour.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 
Mr.  Heney.  Thnt  it  is  profitable! 
Mr.  Armour.  Why,  certainly. 
101309—19- 
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Mr.  Henet.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  cared  to  own  it! 

Mr.  Abmour.  No;  that  is  not  the  only  reason  we  cared  to  own  it 

Mr,  Henet.  If  some  other  packer  owned  it,  who  would  be  into- 
ested  in  keeping  it  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  you  would  jost 
as  leave  go  in  where  some  other  packer  owned  it? 

Mr.  Armodh.  There  are  just  two  reasons  why  we  would  want  to 
own  the  stockyards :  One  reason  is  hecaiise  it  is  a  good  iuTestment: 
the  second  reason  is  because  we  are  greatly  interest^  in  the  effidencr 
of  the  running  of  the  stockyards.  You  take  those  two  reasons  amr 
and  we  do  not  care  what  happens. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  Swift  &  Co.  is  equally  interested  in  efficioicy  of 
the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Armour.  Absolutely, 

Mr.  Henet.  In  the  St  Paul  case  there  must  have  been  only  (hk 
reason  why  you  insisted  on  having  them. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  In  that  particular  place,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  that  you  l^ve  got  in  the  stockytrdi 
there,  was  that  a  bonus,  Mr.  Armour! 

Mr.  Armoitb,  We  got  no  bonus  at  all  from  anybody  except  fna 
the  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  You  ^ot  how  much  stock  in  the  stockyards  tbec! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  was  600  shares. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  share? 

Mr.  Henet.  It  was  $600,000. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  was  $600,000,  or  6,000  shares. 

The  Chairsian.  Did  you  pay  the  equivalent  of  cash  1 

Mr.  Armour.  We  did  not  pay  the  equivalent  of  cash. 

The  Chairman.  That  much  cash  went  into  it,  did  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  citizens  paid  it. 

The  Chaibsian.  That  much  cash  then  went  in.  What  I  am  trjioj 
to  get  at  is,  it  was  not  watered  stock;  it  was  represented  by  cii 
paid  in? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  Henet.  That  was  a  mistake,  Mr.  Armour.  It  was  cash  p»ii 
$100,000  and  the  other  $500,000  was  an  increase  of  capital  stock  l? 
$500,000,  and  nothing  went  in  except  your  plant  was  going  to  h 
there,  and  that  increased  the  value? 

Mr.  Arbiour.  But  our  dealings  were  wholly  with  the  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  Mr.  Heney's.  ish' 

Mr.  Armodh.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  there  on  account  of  the  profits  t* 
would  derive  out  of  this  $.500,000  worth  of  stock? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  You  say  the  yardage  charge  has  not  incntf' 
there  for  30  years? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  understand  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  $500,000  earn  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  watered  stock  had  not  been  issued— i* 
did  not  have  to  earn  a  dividend — could  not  the  vardage  charge  1»* 
been  reduced,  because  your  plant  increased  the  ousiness,  did  it  B*' 

Mr.  Armour,  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  anybody  "3 
concede  that  the  yardage  on  stock  is  high  or  is  excessive. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Arhoub,  I  understand  the  point  jou  are  gettine  at,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  ^ttm^  at  is  that  here  we  have 
$500,000  stock  that  represents  no  cash  equivalent,  which  is  e&rning 
a  dividend,  we  will  assume,  and  the  yardage  charge  has  not  been 
reduced  in  30  years,  ahhough  freight  rates  generally  have;  and  that 
your  motive  in  going  up  there  was  to  get  these  profits,  and  you  would 
not  go  unless  you  got  the  profit  on  the  yard  as  well.  It  struck  me 
that  if  this  $i)00,000  did  not  have  to  earn  a  profit  to  pay  you  a  divi- 
dend then  that  these  rates  could  be  reduced,  and  if  reduced  the  live- 
stock producers  might  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  that,  which  you 
wanted  to  get  on  the  stock  given  the  company. 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be.  I 
hardly  think  that  would  be  so,  because  with  the  increase— I  think  we 
brought  them  enough  more  business — they  will  have  to  enlarge  the 
yards — and  I  do  not  think 

The  Chairman.  If  you  brought  more-  business  there,  a  large  vol- 
ume, enables  you  to  reduce  the  cost  of  canyine  on  the  business,  and 
the  increased  business  you  brought  there  would  have  enabled  them 
to  reduce  the  yardage  charge  even  more,  if  you  had  not  this  5500,000 
on  which  a  profit  had  to  be  earned.  It  seems  like  it  would  necessitate 
a  payment  of  profits  on  that  half  million  dollars  of  watered  stock,  and 
that  has  got  to  come  out  of  somebody,  either  producer  or  consumer, 
and  if  the  yardage  fees  have  not  gone  down,  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  gone  down,  it  must  come  out  of  the  producers.     Barring  the 

?uestion  of  profit  in  the  stock  yards,  would  it  be  iust  as  satisfactory 
or  you — for  the  live-stock  producers— to  own  ana  operate  the  yar(k 
as  for  the  packers  to  own  and  operate  them ) 

Mr.  Armour.  My  position  on  the  stockyards  subject  is  that  what 
we  want 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  the  same  degree  of  efiiciencyi 

Mr.  Armour.  We  do  not  care  who  operates  them,  whether  the 
railroads  or  somebody  else  operates  them,  provided  they  are  operated 
efRciently. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  live-stock  producers 
could  abuse  their  operation  of  the  stockyards  any  more  than  the 
packers  could  abuse  their  operations  of  them  and  hurt  the  live-stock 
men,  is  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  making  the  effort  to 
get  the  live-stock  association  interested  in  these  stockyardsl 

Mr.  Armour.  As  nn  association! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Armodr.  Why,  no;  we  could  not  get  them  interested  as  an 
association.  Anybody  who  wants  to  buy  stock  in  any  of  the  stock- 
yards can  buy  it.  It  is  open — ^the  packers  do  not  own  them  wholly ; 
anybody  can  buy  stock  in  the  stockyards  that  wants  to. 

Mr.  Henet.  Can  anybody  buy  stock  in  the  Maine  corporation  to- 
day and  get  a  chance  to  have  any  control  over  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards ? 

Mr.  Armoor,  I  do  not  tliink  they  could  in  the  Maine  corporation, 
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Mr.  Hemet.  Xo.  Mr.  Armour,  if  a  stockyard  is  being  conducted 
by  a  corporation  owned  by  people  other  than  the  packers,  the 
efficiency  of  that  stockyard  in  meeting  the  growing  demands  is 
going  to  depend  upon  its  earning  power,  assuming,  now,  that  the 
man  who  runs  the  thing  has  as  much  efficiency  as  the  man  who  con- 
ducted them  for  the  packers.  They  select  some  man;  and  they  do 
not  run  it.  Mr.  Buckingham  is  president  of  the  Omaha  stockyards, 
but  the  railroad  goes  up  there  and  Buckingham  runs  it} 

Mr,  Armouh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Mr.  Buckingham  used  to  work  for  the  yards 
company  before  Armour  became  an  owner  in  itt 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  any  rate,  if  somebody  else  owned  it  now  they 
could  probably  employ  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a  salary  he  is  now 
employed  at? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  he  would  run  it  just  as  well  for  them  as  he  can 
for  you  folks.     Then  the  efficiency  of  the  yards 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  « 
not,  he  might.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  who  is  back  of  a  man 
running  a  stockyards  company  or  running  anything  else,  as  you 
know.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  not,  but  it  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  running.  For  instance,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Buckingham 
would  run  them  as  well  if  he  worked  for  a  railroad  as  he  would  if 
he  worked  for  an  individual.  I  doubt  if  he  would;  but,  however, 
that  is  my  opinion,  which  may  not  bo  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Henet.  If  you  were  president  of  that  railroad,  yon  would 
see  that  he  did,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  probably  try  to,  but  I  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  see  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  ramifications  of  the  railroad  business  are  not 
nearly  as  great  as  the  ramifications  of  Armour  &  Co.,  reaching  into 
South  America,  England,  and  all  over  the  United  States,  are  theyt 

Mr.  Ahmour.  No. 

Mr.  Henet.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  president  of  the  Kity 
road  you  could  have  handled  the  Hodge  stockyards  much  easier  t^f" 
you  can  look  after  the  minor  particulars  of  the  business  of  Ajmoar 
&  Co.  to-day,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour,  Of  course,  that  is  my  opinion ;  it  may  not  be  wortt 
anything. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  frankly,  is  not  that  so! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  tryin)^  to  be  frank, 

Mr.  Henet.  What  road  is  it  runs  through  there  at  Omaha,  the 
Santa  FeJ 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  there  is  the  Northwestern,  the  St.  Panl,  the 
U.  P. — oh,  lots  of  roads. 

Mr.  Heney.  If  you  were  running  any  one  of  those  roads,  Omahl 
is  a  big  enough  place  and  important  enough  as  a  freight  center  that 
you  know  perfectly  well  if  you  were  president  of  the  road  and  ^ 
road  owned  tlii?;  stockyard 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  President  of  what  roadf 

Mr.  Heney.  Any  one  of  the  roads  that  pass  through  and  serve  lb 
stockyards,  and  you  were  resident  there,  you  would  have  an  efficieat 
mani 
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Mr.  Armottb.  Yes,  and  every  other  road  would  be  mad  at  me,  too. 
Mr.  Heney.  Whether  they  would  be  made  at  you  would  not  inter- 
fere with  your  seeing  that  it  was  done  right  i 

Mr.  Abmodr.  You  are  talking  about  a  railroad  running  it.  There 
are  five  roads  running  through. 

What  you  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Heney,  I  hardly  think  can  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  want  to  take  up  a  whole  lot  of  time  explaining.  You 
want  to  get  through  with  me  and  the  Lord  knows  I  want  you  to, 
But  you  take  the  Union  Pacific.  Suppose  that  road  owned  the 
Omaha  yards.  It  would  be  only  natural  that  their  cars  would  be 
set,  they  would  get  the  benefit,  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  get,  in  my 
opinion.  The  otner  roads  might  make  an  objection  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work.  If  anybody  is  going  to  own  the  stockyards 
at  Omaha,  it  should  be  the  Government  or  it  should  be  some  owner- 
ship that  has  no  connection. 

Mr,  Heney,  A  private  corporation! 
Mr.  Abmodr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  theD,  if  it  is  a  private  corporation 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  You  see  what  I  mean? 
Mr,  Heney.  I  see  what  you  mean.    If  it  were  owned  by  a  private 
corporation,  and  you  were  the  president  of  it  or  you  were  the  biggest 
owner  in  it,  you  would  see  to  it  that  it  was  run  efficiently,  would  you 
not! 

Mr,  Armour.  I  would  try  to,  yes, 

Mr.  Heney.  Then,  in  order  to  run  it  efficiently,  the  first  thing  you 
would  need  would  be  earnings! 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  if  a  new  plant  came  in,  you  would  expect  in  the 
course  of  time  to  have  to  increase  your  yardage  facilities? 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  you  would  want  all  the  additional  earnings  yon 
would  get  from  the  new  plant  coming  in  to  put  into  a  surplus  when 
the  time  came  to  increase  its  yardage,  would  you  not! 
Mr.  Abmoub,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  if  somebody  else  tried  to  bleed  you  out  of  that 
surplus,  and  if  this  new  plant  took  over  all  that  surplus  by  demand- 
ing as  a  condition  of  its  coming  in  that  it  be  given  all  that  could  be 
possibly  figured  ahead  for  the  next  10  years,  you  would  feel  that 
they  were  not  helping  to  make  that  yard  efficient,  would  you  not! 
Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  just  what  yOu  are  getting  at. 
Mr.  Heney,  I  am  getting  at  exactly  what  happened  at  nearly 
every  one  of  these  yar^  iti  the  United  StateS-^is  not  that  what  hap- 
pened ! 

Mr.  Armour.  If  has  bten  a  good  inl'estment  for  all  the  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Heney,  That  does  not  answw  my  cjuestion.  It  has  made  the 
yardage  stay  where  it  was  for  30  years;  it  has  required  high  prices 
for  fwd  to  earn  the  dividends  that  have  to  be  paid  on  this  watered 
fto  I-:  ii  bn^;  proventpd  the  lowering  of  tjje  yardage  charges  and  oi 
the  feed  charges.  :■,'■. 

Mr.  Akmuuii.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  the  yardage  business 
at  any  less  than  it  is  no^v  done  for,-;Mr.  Heney. 

Mv.  Heney,  If  the  company  is  earning  $2,000,000  a  year  on  a- 
capitalization  of  $40,000,000  of  bond  and  stock,  when,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  $13,000,000  is  all  that  is  in  it,  do  you  not  think  if  the 
watered  stock  and  bonds 

Mr,  Armour  (interposing).  You  are  referring  to  Chicago,  nowl 

Mr.  IIenet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  Mr.  Heney,  if  you  will  take  .the  trouble  to  see 
that  the  Chicago  stock  yards  own 

Mr.  Henet  (interposing).  I  will.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  i 
moment. 

Mr.  Armouk.  All  right;  go  on. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  going  to  take  up  one  or  two  other  yards  with 
you  first.  Have  you  used  the  power  of  Armour  &,  Co.  to  force  yards 
to  go  out  of  business  that  might  be  in  competition  with  other  yards 
you  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Hodge  yards! 

Mr,  Arsiour.  About  the  Hodge  yards,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Is  it  not  a  fat-t  that  in  1917  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift 
&  Co,  joined  together — first,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  I  think  the  Hodge  yards  did  go  out. 

Mr.  Hemet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Armour  &  Co.  would  not  ^p 
over  the  Katy  unless  they  closed  the  yards  at  Hodge! 

Mr.  Armour.  The  Hodge  yards  did  go  out  of  business,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Was  it  not  because  Armour  &  Co.  refused  to  ship 
anything  over  the  Katy  Boad  unless  they  did! 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was.  But  I  think  thfi; 
did  go  out  of  business. 

Kff.  Henet.  Do  you  not  know  that  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  A 
Co.  joined  together  and  told  the  Katy  officials  that  they  would  not 
ship  anything  over  the  road  unless  they  did  close  the  ILxlge  yarda: 
and  that  as  a  result  of  that  negotiations  took  place  which  resulted 
in  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &,  Co.  agreeing  to  ship  on  the  fast  line 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  out  of  Fort  Worth  on  the  Katy  Scad 
as  lung  as  the  charges  of  Uie  Katy  Boad  and  the  service  were  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  roads! 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  quite  likely ;  I  think  that  is  probably  sol 

Mr.  Henet.  And  that  Jersey  City,  the  yards  were  Deing  run  hy  a 
luan  named  Allerton,  under  a  lease  for  some  26  or  80  yeaist 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Morris  &  Co.,  when  that  lease  ran  out  in  1913,  offered 
to  pay  $50,000  a  year  rental  for  the  yards  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Co.,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did;  I  have  heard  they  did, 
yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Armour  &  Co.  succeeded  in  getting  the  yurds  it 
$25,000  a  year, 

Mr.  Armour.  At  the  price  Allerton  was  paying,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  Armour  took  Swift  in  with  him  on  that  deal, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes:  he  gave  him  some  interest  there. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  those  yards  paid  a  dividend  of  $42,000  before  yoa 
paid  a  dollar  in,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  .Armour.  I  do  not  know  the  figures,  Mr.  Heney.  what  ther 
di.l  dn. 
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Mr,  Hekey.  They  paid  much  more  than  has  ever  been  put  in,  have  , 
they  not? 

Mr,  Arsioub.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney,  what  the  figures  are- 
Mr.  Heney.  T  think  I  have  it  right  here:  Jereey  City  yards:  In 
the  first  place,  the  stock  of  the  Jersey  City  yards  is  $500,000,  and 
to-day  J.  Ogden  Armour  holds  63,38  per  cent,  Swift  &  Co.  18  per 
cent;  is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  Armoub,  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr,  Henet.  The  company  started  operations  in  1913  and  did  busi- 
ness six  months  before  any  capital  stock  was  paid  in — that  is,  beforb 
any  money  was  paid  in.  At  that  time  the  earnings  bad  amounted  to 
enough  to  pay  dividends  of  $42,000.    Do  you  recall  as  to  that? . 

Mr.  Armour,  I  do  not  know  the  figures — I  assume  the  figures  are 
right. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  $58,000  additional  was  paid  in  for  stock,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  found,  this  is  the  only  amount  that  was  paid  into 
that  company;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 

Mr,  Heney,  The  5j000  shares  issued,  at  the  par  value  of  $100  a 
share,  making  a' total  issued  of  $500,000,  and  only  $100,000  was  issued 
for  cash;  and  of  that  $100,000,  $42,000  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a 
stock  dividend,  inasmuch  as  the  $42,000  was  earned  before  anything 
was  paid  in,  so  that  the  stockholder,  without  paying  anything  in,  , 
would  become  a  pro  rata  owner  of  the  $42,000  in  cash— that  seems  to 
be  clear — the  balance  of  the  $400,000  represents  no  investment  what- 
ever.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr,  Abmotjb.  Of  course,  we  do  not  own  the  yards,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  own  the  company  that  has  leased  the  yards. 

Mr.  Armour,  We  do  not  own  anything  there. 

Mr.  Henet,  I  am  talking  about  this  company  that  owns  the  yards, 
which  had  a  capitalization  of  $500,000, 

Mr.  Armour.  Wc  do  not  own  anything  except  the  lease,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  dividends  for  the  four  years,  from  1913  to  1916, 
were  as  follows :  $42,000  in  1913,  and  for  the  next  three  years,  $100,000 
in  each  year.  The  rate  of  the  dividends,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
amount  to  approximately  200  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment,  and 
20  per  cent  on  the  auuiorized  issue  of  capital  stock.  Does  that 
seem  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  reason  for  that, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it 

Mr.  Henet.  Anything  you  care  to  give,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armoub.  During  the  war,  you  know,  there  were  a  lot  of  horses 
shipped  through  there,  and  I  think  that  probably  at  the  moment  the 
stockyards  are  losing  money;  in  fact,  I  know  they  are,  because  I  asked 
the  question  before  I  left  home. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  present  moment? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  those  large  profits  they  were  paying  were 
during  the  year  of  the  war,  were  they  aot? 

Mr.  Heney.  They  started  in  1913,  and  $100,000  for  1914,- 1915, 
1916,  and  1917. 

Mr.  Armour.  The  increased  profits  were  due  wholly — the  packers 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  increased  profits — it  was  due  wholly  to 
the  shipment  of  horses  and  other  live  animals  that  were  bought  by 
the  British  Government,  and  I  think  that  we  can  furnish  you  figures, 
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or,  at  least,  I  understand  the;^  have  figures,  that  the  packers'  con- 
tributions toward  those  earnings  were  not  any  greater  in  those 
years  than  in  the  ordinary  years;  and  if  they  had  not  had  the  wir, 
which  was  an  increased  business  we  had  nothing  to  do  with — I  moan 
all  the  increased  profits,  as  I  understand  it,  came  from  this  increased 
business  that  was  due  wholly  to  the  war. 

Mr,  Hexet.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  little  thing  thit 
conies  along  with  the  ownership  of  stockyards;  The  Globe  Render 
ing  Co.,  you  have  heard  of,  at  the  stockyards,  have  you  not* 

Mr.  Armour.  I  have  heard  of  it.     We  have  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  have  no  interest  in  itt 

Mr.  Abmour.  I  do  not  tliink  we  have ;  in  fact,  I  know  we  hAve  noL 

Mr.  Henet.  What  is  the  company  you  are  interested  in?  Ttit 
rendering  company  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  rendering  company  then. 

Mr.  Henet,  You  are  personally  interested  in  onei 

Mr.  Ahmodr.  Oh,  that  is  the  Darling  Co.  J 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr,  Ahmocr,  But  this  company  you  are  talking  about  renderii^ 
dead  hogs — the  Darling  Co.  does  not  render  dead  bogs.  That  is 
simply  a  straight  fertilizer  business. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  the  rendering  company  of  tbt 
Chicago  stockyards  makes  out  of  dead  hogs  from  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, and  Whether  or  not  that  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  producer  and  the  consumer — it  being  run  by 

Mr.  Ahmodr,  I  have  no  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing) ,  By  the  leading  packer  of  the  world, 

Mr,  Armour,  Who? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yourself. 

Mr.  Armour,  Mr,  Heney,  I  have  no  interest 

-  Mr,  Henet  (interposing).  Oh,  no;  butvou  are  running  the  stock- 
yards, and  without  the  interest  in  the  stockyards  that  the  Globe  bait 
they  could  not  have  the  monopoly. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  understasd  that  the  stockyards  have  any 
interest  in  the  Globe  Co,  at  all, 

Mr,  Reset.  No;  but  the  GJobe  Co. 

Mr.  Armour  (interposing).  In  an  effort  to  get  through,  I  will 
agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  Globe  Co.  gets  the  opportunity  to  make  that 
through  this  company — I  will. show  you  that  in  a  momOTiiE,  and  that 

Erofits,  certainly,  if  you  don't  know  ahottt  that,  you  ought  to  know, 
6cause  you  are  interested  in  getting  these-  yards  down  where  it 
would  lower  the  charges  for  feeding  and  other  things  by  not  letting 
the  producer  be  robbed  in  this  way,  because  if  he  <«ily  gets  a  dollar 
for  an  animal  that  is  worth  $^  iust  outside  the  fence,  and  he  has  n» 
option  in  thcniattei,  but  must  take  his  $1, he  is  being  rohbed  out  of  $3. 

Mr,  Armour.  It  is  all  very  well  to  show  this,  and  I  aiii  perfectlj' 
willing  to  have  you  show  these  things  to  me,  but  conditionB  during 
the  war  have — it  may  be  rightly  or  wrongly — I  am  not  taking  the 
position  it  is  right  oi'  wrong— but  earnings  of  ji  great  many  eom- 
pdnies  during  the  war: 

Hr.  Henet  (interposing),  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  war. 

Mr.  AiiMouK.  All  right,  then.  I  really  do  riot  know  what  they  ara. 
I  linderstand  that  that  is  a  very  profitatle  company. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Every  one  of  them  is  very  profitable  at  every  one  of 
these  yards, 

Mr,  ARsroDR.  Yes. 

Mr,  Henet.  And  the  new  scheme  is  to  make  every  packer  who  gets  ; 
into  the  yards  sign  a  contract  that  he  give  all  the  dead  animals  to 
whoever  is  desijniated  by  the  officer  of  the  stock  yards;  that  is  true  of 
the  stock  yards  company  at  St.  Paul,  where  Swift  and  yourself  own 
it,  and  it  is  embodied  in  a  written  contract  in  the  records.  Every 
packer  who  gets  a  contract  in  the  yards  has  to  sign  this  agreement 
and  the  commission  men  have  to  sign  it,  that  they  will  turn  over 
these  animals  to  a  party  designated  by  the  stock  yards  company,  and 
then  they  designate  a  company  that  they  own  themselves,  and  thus 
make  the  outrageous  profits. 

Take  this  Globe  Rendering  Co.  at  Chicago.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  Morrisses.  The  Morris  interests  own  11,381  shares,  the  Armour 
interests  2,000  shares,  and  the  Swift,  interests  4,643  shares. 

Mr,  Armour.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Henet.  The  GlobeL 

Mr,  Ahmodb.  An  the  Armour  interests  own 

Mr,  Henet.  The  Armour  interests  own  2,000  shares. 

Mr.  Armodb.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  it  must  be  some  of  your  high-salaried  officers 
who  own  it.  It  will  appear  who  it  is,  as  we  have  a  recoil  of  the 
stockholders. 

And  the  Wilson  interests  own  1,300  shares,  leaving  scattered  hold- 
ing of  674  shares. 

The  schedule  returned  by  the  company  shows  that  of  the  $2,000,000 
outstanding  only  $200,000  was  issued  for  cash.  The  balance — $1,- 
800,000 — was  given  to  the  stockholders — issued  against  "  property." 
It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  build  up  large  surplus. 
In  the  schedule,  as  returned,  real  estate, machinery  and  fixtures,  motor 
trucks,  and  inventory  all  appear  under  these  heads  in  the  statement 
of  resources  and  liabilities  as  of  date  of  December  29,  1917.  Aside 
from  these,  the  statement  of  resources  has  an  item  listed  as  "  prop- 
erty." The  amount  of  which  is  $1,835,191.93.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Globe  Bendering  Co.  for  a  statement  of  what  was  represented 
by  this  "  property  "  item.  Under  the  date  of  Jane  3, 1918,  the  com- 
pany replied; 


On  the  books  of  the  board  of  assessors  of  Cook  county,  as  of  May  . 
1.  1917,  the  land  of  the  Globe  Rendering!  Co.,  is  carried  at  $82,652; 
improvements  on  land,  $1,800;  and  personal  property,  $3,600;  or  a 
total  of  $41,956  for  total  real  estate  and  personal  property.    These  - 
are  the  figures  on  full  value.     The  company  has  acquired  real  estate 
costing  $66,627  since  May  1, 1917.     On  the  books  of  the  company  ttio 
real  estate  is  carried  at  $77,534.10;  the  buildings  at  $1,171.26;  and 
machinery  and  fixtures,  $66,517.    It  is  clear  that  thfe  $200,000  paid  in 
was  enough  to  cover  land,  equipment,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
working  capital.     The  greatest  asset  of  the  company  is  undoubtedly 
the  contract  for  the  monopoly  of  dead  animals,  although  that  is  not  > 
listed  in  its  statement  of  resources.     It  seems  evident  that  the  capi- 
tal was  increased  to  make  dividends  declared  seem  smaller. 
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Now,  that  contract  is  with  the  Stock  Yards  Co  J 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  record  of  earnings  and  dividends  for  the  past 
five  years,  which  carries  us  back  before  the  war,  is  as  follows : 


EamlitKt. 
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Average  dividend  for  these  five  years,  $120,000,  which  is  60  per 
cent  on  amount  paid  in  and  6  per  cent  onpaper  capital. 

On  May  22,  1918,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  wrote  for  that 
information,  and  here  is  your  letter  in  reply : 

Chicaqo,  June  S,  1918. 
Mr.  Pbancis  Walkex, 

federal  Trade  (?animl8«io»,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib;  In  repl7  to  your  letter  of  May  22,  wish  to  say  that  on  Septembet 
14,  1017,  we  acquired  from  the  Union  Rendering  Co.,  444.18  acres  form  and 
posture  land  surroundlntr  plant,  nt  a  total  cost  of  {66,627.    No  new  bnlldlngi 
have  been  erected  on  this  property. 

The   "property"  Item   shown   on   our   statement,   amounting  to    $1,800,000 
represents  good  will  anil  does  not  Include  any  tangible  property. 
Tours,  truly, 

Globe  RENDERina  Co., 
Paul  A.  Dbtt,   Secretary. 

Xow,  the  Union  Rendering  Co.  at  Omaha,  has  a  similar  record. 
That  is  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Swifts,  who  own  about  half 
of  the  stock,  the  balance  being  divided  between  the  Armour,  Morris, 
and  Cudahy  interests.  For  1912,  the  net  profits  were  $14,636.31 
There  was  only  $20,000  ever  actually  paid  in  to  that  company.  I 
do  know,  that  it  does  not  take  a  large  capital  for  a  rendering 
company. 

Mr.  ABMOUB.  No. 

Mr,  Henet.  The  plant  does  not  amount  to  much. 

The  percentage  of  profit  on  the  $20,000  was  7S.  In  1918,  the  net 
profits  were  $14,542.39;  percentage  profit,  72.  In  1814,  net  profits, 
$7,745.93;  percentage  profit,  39.  In  1915,  net  profits,  $13,403.75 ;  per 
centage  profits,  67.  In  1916,  net  profits,  $16,1^.63 ;  percentage  prafitt 
60.  Now,  there  is  just  one  other  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  The 
Iowa  Itendering  Co.,  which  is  at  Sioux  City,  has  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  dead  animals  at  the  Sioux  City  yards.  This  company  is  capi* 
talized  at  250  shares  of  $100  each,  all  paid  in  in  cash.  Of  iiis 
capitalization  Swift  interests  own  126  shares,  one  more  than  half,  the 
balance  is  equally  divided  between  Armour  and  Cudahy  interata 
These  are  the  three  packers  who  have  slaughtering  plants  at  Sionx 
City.    The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Swift  interests.    As  bear- 
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ing  on  profits  earned,  two  letters  found  in  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co. 

in  regard  to  the  Town  Rendering  Co,  follow: 

Chicaoo,  Jiitp  io.  lan. 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Swut, 

Second  floor. 
Referring  to  the  attached. 

You  and  Mr.  Louis  P.  Swift  each  own  31  shares— par  value  $100. 
Dividends  have  been  paid  bj  the  company,  recent  years  as  follows: 
January,  1916.  special  dividend,  60  per  cent 
November,  1916,  special  dividend.  50  per  cent. 
Year  1916,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
April.  1917,  special  dividend,  50  per  cent. 

.Tunuary,  1917,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  basis  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
April,  1917,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  basis  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
Wlil  It  bp  satisfactory  to  you  to  pay  special  dividend  of  50  per  cent? 

Wm.  B.  Tray  nob. 

Iowa  Hendkring  tio.,  Capftal  Stock  Tax, 

Chicaoo,   III.,  July  21,   1917. 
Mr.  R.  F.  JIuHBAY, 

Secretary,  the  h'iou.r  City  Stock   Yardu  Co., 
Siovr  Cits,  loica. 
Dear  Sib:  Ri'plyliiE  to  yours  of  the  18tU  Instant,  lu  regard  to  the  Iowa  Ben- 
derinK  Co. : 

If  the  rcnilei-ln;;  company  nj:ide  an  average  of  63  per  cent  per  year  for  five 
yeiirs  from  tlielr  rendering  operations.  It  would  be  correct  to  con^der  the  fair 
value  of  the  capital  stock  at  $630  per  share  and' make  your  return  on  this 

'  Yours,  truly. 

L.  F.  Swift. 

That  wat>  so  that  the  earnings  would  not  be  too  high  on  the  capital 
stock  and  pay  a  large  tax,  Senator  Gore. 

Mr.   M.\YER.   How   is  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  That  was  so  that  the  earnings  would  not  appear  to  be 
so  targe  upon  the  capital,  and  so  that  it  would  reduce  the  tax  that 
was  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Mayeb,  Would  not  the  one  who  received  it  have  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Heney,  Oh,  but  by  putting  it  on  the  basis  of  $200  per  share, 
whereas  it  was  only  $100  per  share,  they  did  not  appear  to  earn  so 
much, 

Mr.  Mayer.  But  they  had  to  pay  on  their  capital. 

Mr,  Heney.  This  letter  is  headed  "Iowa  Rendering  Co.  capital 
stock  tax." 

Mr.  Mayer.  Was  that  the  income  taxi 

Mr.  Heney.  I  do  not  know  which  tax  it  was. 

Mr.  Mayek.  What  was  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Heney.  The  capital  stock  was  $100  a  share,  and  then  they 
put  it  nt  $630. 

Mr,  Mayer.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  shares? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  would  be  $29,000. 

Mr.  Henet,  The  following  letter  from  Wm.  McGivney,  Swift 
stockyard  manager  at  St,  Paul,  and  former  yard  manager  at  Sioux 
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City,  to  L.  F.  Swift,  fumishea  a  good  picture  of  the  prosper!^  of 
the  Iowa  Rendering  Co, : 

Bt.    Paul  UNIll^    Stock    Iabi>s    Co. 
Soullt  tit.  Paul,  i/in«..  May  7,  1917. 
Mr.  Louis  P.  Sivipr, 

I'ttion  Slo<kuunlD,  Chicayo,  Itt. 
DcAB  Km:  AdKnoriiif-  jimr  fuvor  of  the  1st  lusiuiit,  reluUve  to  luy  stock  In 
the  Iowa  KeuderitiK  Gi).  iit  Sioux  City.  Iimsmuch  an  this  stock  earned  $118 
a  shiire  lust  yeur  and  la  (rolii);  xtruut^r  than  that  so  far  Uils  yenr.  I  have  not 
been  lunklnt;  very  hnrJ  for  a  buyer.  I  inive  several  years  of  work  to  that 
inHiltutlon  n'bpn  1  was  Ip  Sioux  City  with  the  Idea  that  i  would  help  bolld 
up  E^riniethliiR  that  would  be  profitable  to  be  iu  later  years.  I  would  tberefoie 
not  cure  to  dlsiwse  of  my  Ktiick  unless  I  touhl  get  enoueh  for  It  so  that  tlw 
money  Invested  In  some  otlicr  direction  would  bring  me  returus  somewhete 
near  (;oiuiuei)8urate  to  the  returns  I  am  getting  now.  I  have  175  sbares  af 
St.  I'aul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  stock  whkh  earned  last  year  about  $2,537.5a 
My  37  shares  of  Iowa  Rendering  Co.  stock  earned  last  year  $4,292.  I  will 
put  theije  two  totfcther  in  an  offer  ut  $45,000.  This  offer  Is  subject  to  prior 
sale  of  any  part,  and  In  iiny  event  will  be  good  only  until  May  15. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wu.  McGiVKKT. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  any  more  time  on  that;  I  want  to  f^  to 
the  next  thing. 

Now,  Mr.  Armour,  among  the  yards  that  Armour  &  Co.,  or  yon 
individually,  own  an  interest  in,  are  the  Chicago,  Fort  Worth,  Jersey 
City,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  St  Louis,  and  th©  toUl 
investments  that  appears  in  those,  on  the  face  of  them,  as  stock  tbIik, 
is  $6,843,900,  but  of  that  $4,501,320  was  a  gift  to  you.  Do  you  koov 
whether  that  is  correct,  without  giving  the  details? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr,  Henet.  First,  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards — the  main  com- 
pany— ^your  investment  in  that  was  $194,000. 

Rlr.  Armour,  In  the  main  company ! 

Mr.  Henev.  Total  investment;  and  it  was  increased  $8,000,000. 
which  increased  your  $194,000  to  $1,552,000  face  value,  par  value  of 
your  stock.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Armour.  The  capital  stock  was  increased,  yes,  but  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  gift,  because  the  value  was  there. 

Mr.  HEM&r.  Well,  I  will  take  that  up  more  in  detail  in  a  moiaeDt 
Fort  Worth,  $956,700,  which  includes  $666,000  in  stock  and  $300;OOII 
in  bonds.  Now,  when  you  and  Swift  went  into  that  company  at  Fort 
Worth,  how  much  stock  did  it  have  out,  do  you  know  i 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney;'!  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  and  Swift  together  acquired  the  stock  that  wM 
outstanding? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.    I  bought  the  stock,  yes. 

Mr,  Hekey.  It  must  have  had  some  $600,000  of  bonds  outf 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  got  some  $300,000  of  bonds,  possibly! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  There  was  a  plant  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  but  the  plant  that  was  there  was  a  very  pov 
one. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  such  .as  it  was,  there  was  a  plant? 

Mr.  Arsiour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  it  was  operated  for  some  time? 
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Mr.  Abmodb.  Before  we  got  there. 

Mr.  HENEr.  And  it  made  some  considerable  earnings.  Earninga 
last  year  were  more  than  $500,000  net,  were  tiey  not! 

Mr.  Apmotjr.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  I  think. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  would  be  interest  on  a  pretty  good-sized  amomit 
of  money,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Abhoub.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  large  place;  they  do  a  large  business, 

Mr.  Hbnet.  But  that  is  a  dividend  on  a  much  larger  amount  of 
money  than  was  ever  invested  down  there.    At  5  per  cent  it  would 

Mr.  Armour.  It  would  be  on  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  not  any  such  investmwt  theret 

Mr.  AjtMouB.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Actual  money  invested? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  would  think  pretty  near  that,  yes.  I  would  think 
so.  I  think  I  testified  at  the  other  hearing  that  there  was  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  stockyards  at  Omaha  by  the  utilities  commission  out 
there,  and  they  appraised  it  at  more  tban  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
the  bonds. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  the  stock  and  the  bonds  do  not  run  up  to 
$5,000,000,  do  they? 

Mr.  Armoor.  At  Omaha. 

Mr.  Henet.  Oh,  at  Omaha  t 

Mr.  Abuour.  I  said  they  Were  appraised,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  different  down  there,  Mr.  Heney.  I  would  say  that  the  value  is 
there. 

Mr.  He:^ey.  I  am  talking  about  investment,  Mr.  Armour;  I  am  not 
talking  about  values.  The  value  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
verv  fact  that  the  two  plants  that  went  there  may  have  increased,  as 
real  estate,  many  fold,  out  what  was  the  investment?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  there  is  any  $.5,000,000  actual  cash  put  into  the  Fort  Worth 
stock  yards? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  but  when  you  talk  about  investment 
and  valuesj  I  can  not  figure  that  it  is  very  much  different  there  from 
a  man  buying  a  piece  of  property  here  20  years  ago.  You  might  have 
bought  it  very  cheap,  and  to-day  it  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  Hknev.  I  would  not  be  interested  in  that;  I  would  want  to 
know  I»<nv  much  he  inve-sted  20  years  ago.  This  was  not  invested  20 
yeai-s  ago.  and  I  want  to  know  how  much  was  invested  in  this,  actual 
cash,  if  any. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney.  I  want  to  answer  your 
question 

Mr.  Heney.  If  you  do  not  know  you  can  not  answer  it. 

St.  Paul.  $600,000— $500,000;  let  us  omit  the  $600,000.  Do  you 
think  thoir  increasing  that  capitalization  to  $.500,000  without  any  ad- 
ditional  money  being  put  in  put  that  stockyards  company  in  &  posi- 
tion to  give  more  efficient  service  by  meeting  growing  demands  on  its 
earnings  without  raising  the  profit  on  feed  and  on  yardage  charges? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  stockholders  of  the  stockyards  thought  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  stockholders  of  the  stockyards?  You  mean  those 
who  control  the  stockyards,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Akmour.  No;  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  the  stockholders  of  the 
stockyards. 

Mr.  Heney,  You  mean  they  unajiimously  voted  on  it? 

Mr.  Abmoue.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Heney.  Do  you  think  it  aided  the  consumer  or  the  producer 
any  to  have  that  additional  water  in  there? 

Mr.  Abmodr.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  the  additional  water  amonnti 
to  anything.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  producer 
or  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Heney.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards,  and  get  at  that.  Prior  to  1890  and  before  the  Ne^  Jersey  cor- 
poration was  organized — that  was  the  year  in  which  it  was  organ- 
ized— the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  were  controlled  by  certain  gentlemoi 
who  owned  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  or  controlled  it — the 
Vanderbilts  and  others 

Mr.  Armodb.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Henby.  Prior  to  1890.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Why,  I  assume  it  is.    I  do  not  know,  and  I 
that  everythincyou  say  is  correct. 

Mr.  Heney.  During  the  time  they  owned  it,  did  Armour  &  Co.  get 
any  bonus  or  subsidy  of  any  kind  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Akmouh.  Are  you  talking  about  from  1890  on,  or  what! 

Mr.  Heney.  Prior  to  1890,  before  Mr.  Prince  organized  the  Ne* 
Jersey  holding  company. 

Mr.  Abmoub.  You  mean  previous  to  that? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  How  far  back? 

Mr.  Heney.  Any  year,  as  far  back  as  you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Armour.  Why  yes ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  packoi 
made  an  arrangement  30  years  ago  with  the  Union  Stock  lanis- 
that  is  what  you  refer  to,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Hekey.  Yes.    What  was  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  do  not  know.    You  probably  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  No;  I  do  not  recall  as  to  that  prior  arrangement 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney.  When  I  say  I  doni 
know,  I  mean  that  I  don't  carry  those  things  in  my  head.  In  bd- 
I  doubt  if  I  know  about  that;  it  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  cot  a  substantial  sum,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Arsiocr.  I  understand  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Heney.  That  was  before  the  New  Jersey  company  was  orgu- 
ized?     I  am  not  talking  about  this  Tolleston  deal. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  you  are  not? 

Mr.  Henet.  No. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  referring  to  the  Tolieston  deal. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  want  to  know  before  the  Tolieston  deal,  when  (ht 
Vanderbilts  owned  the  yards. 

Mr.  Armour.  Before  the  Tolieston  deal? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  got  any  before  the  TollfSla 
deal. 

Mr.  Henet,  I  do  not  think  so  either.  As  far  as  I  know,  tb? 
did  not. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  they  did,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
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Mr.  Henet.  Vanderbilt  was  reputed  to  have  some  money?  li 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so,  yes;  that  was  the  general  supposition. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  as  long  as  he  and  his  family  owned  the  yards, 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  five  big  packers  to  secure 
a  subsidy  or  bonus  of  any  kind  for  remaining  in  Chicago,  was  theret 

Mr,  Armour.  Now,  Mr.  Heney 

Mr.  Heney.  You  see  what  is  coming,  of  course; 

Mr,  Armoub,  I  see,  of  course,  what  is  coming;  at  least,  I  think  I 
do,  and  I  do  not  date  back  as  far,  perhaps,  as  you  think  I  do.  I 
can  not  answer  a  lot  of  questions  previous  to 

Mr.  Henet.  You  had  been  with  Armour  &  Co.  seven  years  then, 
you  know ;  1890  was  the  time  this  change  took  place. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  but  I  have  found  it  takes  more  than  7  or  10 
years  to  learn  Armour  &  Co.'s  business,  and  that  part  of  it  I  would 
not  have  known  anyway, 

Mr.  Henet.  AH  right,  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr,  Armour.  You  know  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Armour,  that  you  have  been  trying 
to  be  very  frank  in  your  answers,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  so.  In  1890 
the  stockyards  acquired,  or  control  of  them  was  acquired,  by  a  cor- 
poration which  I  refer  to  as  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  instead  of 
using  these  long  names. 

Mr,  AiiMOuB.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Henet.  The  New  Jersey  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Boston,  as  private  banker  up  there,  was  a  promoter.  At  the  time 
that  occurred,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  corporation  that  had 
the  original  charter  there,  was  $13,200,000.  This  New  Jersey  cor- 
portntidn  was  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of,  common  stock,  $6,500,000, 
preferred  stock  $6,500,000,  6  per  cent  preferred,  and  a  bond  issue  of 
$10,000,000  with  which  to  buy  the  control  or  the  common  stock  that 
was  outstanding  of  the  original  company.  That  ran  up  to  $23,- 
000,000.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations  of  that  company 
sufficiently  to  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  am,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  at  the  time  that  was  done,  Mr,  Prince,  according 
to  his  statement  to  me,  received  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000  of  common 
stock  of  this  New  Jersey  holding  company. 

Mr.  Armodr.  That  was  in  1890? 

Mr.  Henet.  In  1891  that  was  finally  consummated.  , 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that,  Mr.  Heney;  in 
fact.  I  did  not  know  it ;  that  is  all  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Henet.  That  increased  it  to  $23,000,000  that  the  yards  out 
there  would  have  to  earn  in  yardage  and  shifting  charges;  they  had 
no  other  source  of  income,  with  the  exception  of  the  manufacturing 
district,  which  was  not  bringing  in  enough  to  amount  to  anything, 
as  you  know. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  tliink  it  was  there  then,  was  itJ 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  had  the  land  there  then. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  when  they  acquired  the  land,  but  I 
would  guess  they  did  not, 

Mr.  Henet.  Thev  purchased  that  later.  Jumping  that  from 
$13,200,000  to  $23,000,000  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  chances 
of  the  company  operating  efficiently  in  the  way  of  meeting  growing 
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demands,  becauae  they  were  not  getting  any  new  packing  plants  tt 
that  time.    Tliis  was  just  a.  change  of  tontrol,  wouldn't  you  sayl 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  pass  upon  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Heney,  because  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  It 
was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Hehe;.  At  that  time  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  demanded 
of  the  New  Jersey  company  that  they  be  given  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Matzr.  Was  it  $4,000,000  or  $3,000,000t 

Mr.  Ahmotir.  Three. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  only  demanded  four;  they  gut  three  finally. 

Mr.  Mayeb.  I  never  knew  they  took  less  than  they  demanded. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  they  did;  they  were  running  a  bluff.  They  had 
acquired  some  land  at  Tolleston,  Ind.,  about  25  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  they  threatened  to  move  to  Tolleston,  Ind.  Their  plans,  at  that 
time,  in  1890 — the  Armour  plant  was  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
it  is  to-day,  in  the  way  of  an  investment^ 

Mr.  Akmouh.  In  1890? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  AitMODB.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  not  so  large  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Henet.  It  was  pretty  substantial,  thought 

Mr.  AitMOuR.  Oh,  yes;  quite  substantial. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  five  big  packers  together  must  have  bad  an  in- 
vestment of  $50,000,000  in  their  plants  at  that  time,  would  you  sayl 

Mr.  Aruocb.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  much ;  there  was  a  large  in- 
vestment tliere. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  the  claim  was  resisted,  but  they  finally  agreed, 
and  there  wks  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  lawyers  as  to 
how  they  could  do  it  without  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Govera- 
ment  as  being  a  rebate,  because  the  Chicago  Transit  Co.  had  a  rail- 
road connected  with  it.  They  finally  agreed  on  $3,000,000  of  incomt 
bonds  to  be  given  to  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  go  that  jumped 
their  capitalization  up  to  $26,000,000.  These  income  bonds  for  S 
per  cent  were  payable  before  any  dividends  on  any  common  stock 
were  payable,  which  made  it  a  certainty  that  the  interest  would  bt 
paid. 

Senator  Nobris.  As  you  go  along,  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Heney's  statement  is  correct  Mr.  Armour  is  testifying.  Is  that 
right,  or  is  it  not  * 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  that  everything  that  Mr. 
Heney  says  is  the  truth,  the  same  as  I  have  always  assumed  ranee  I 
have  been  here.  I  only  know — I  do  not  know  the  details  of  tb^ 
Generally  speaking,  I  know  that  was  done.  I  had.only  been  in  the 
business  a  few  years  at  the  time,  and  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  personally.  That  is  not  changing  the  situation:  I  am  caiij 
telling  you  the  facts.  I  was  only  a  very  young  man  then,  I  was  leim- 
ing  the  business,  but  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  was  done.  I 
assume  the  figures  you  give  are  correct.  Does  that  answer  year 
question,  Senator! 

Senator  Norris-  Yes. 

Mr.  Hknfv,  These  fipiircs  are  taken  from  the  books  of  these  com- 
panies by  the  expert.s  of  tlio  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Xobris.  You  were  making  ijuifp  a  long  statomcnt.  3ir. 
Heney,  iuul  Mr,  Armonr  had  not  said  anything  in  i-egard  to  it.  anH 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  be  acquiesced  in  it  or  whether  he  did  wC 
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Mr.  Heney.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Armour,  the  New  Jersey 
Co,  gave  bonuses  to  each  of  the  other,  or  most  of  the  other,  packing 
plants  there — not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  the  others — amounting 
altogether^!  have  not  those  figures  right  here,  but  it  is  something 
over  a  million,  m^be  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  Ahmotjh.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that — ^I 
mean  the  figures. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  these  bonds  bore  interest,  and  the  original  plan 
was  to  have  them  paid  off  in  15  years,  and  that  was  the  agreement, 
and  that  the  packers  were  to  remain  in  Chicago  for  15  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Armour  1 

Mr.  Armour.  There  was  an  agreement  in  existence. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  they  give  you  this  for! 

Mr.  ABMomi.  The  contract  will  show. 

Senator  Norhis.  In  consideration  that  you  would  not  move) 

Mr.  Armoitr.  In  consideration  that  we  would  stay  there,  that  we 
would  not  move.    Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Heney  ? 

Mr.  Hexey.  Yes.  There  was  a  piece  of  land  there  worth  about 
pIx  bits,  talking  from  Mr.  Armours  standpoint — well,  it  was  about 
$100,000  that  was  put  in  there  b^  the  attorneys  to  tiy  and  meet  the 
situation  that  might  possibly  arise  later. 

Mr.  Armour.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Heney,  you  know 
that  land  that  they  took  over  is  where  Ferry  is  now,  and  very 
valuable  now. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes,  but  that  was  not  expected  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  a 
man  mfy  expect.    However,  it  is  very  valuable  now. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  but  it  did  not  cost  over  $100,000  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Armodr.  All  right. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  won't  say  positively  that  it  did  not,  but  that  is  my 
recollection  of  the  figures,  that  it  was  worth  about  $100,000, 

Now,  this  was  putting  the  additional  burden  upon  their  Chicago 
stockjards  of  earning  the  interest  upon  the  principal  of  $3,000,000, 
in  addition  to  the  interest  upon  the  $10,000,000  of  bonds,  that  were 
out,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  money  which  had  been  used  to  buy 
the  stock  of  the  original  company,  and  also  the  $6,600,000  at  6  per 
cent  prefeiTcd  stock,  and  the  $6,500,000  of  common  stock — idl  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  yardage  charges  and  the  profits  on  feed,  in  order 
to  pay  it,  and  also  to  keep  up  the  switching  charges,  because  from 
those  three  sources  only  could  they  get  any  money  to  pay  this  interest 
on  the  bonds,  and  these  dividends  on  this  principal  stock.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Armour! 

Mr.  Armour.  It  was  done,  yes — I  assume  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  15  years  expired  July  1,  1907,  and  by  that  time, 
Mr.  Armour,  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  concern,  were  you  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes, 

Mr.  Heney.  When  that  was  up,  what  did  you  do  about  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  could  get  any  more  income  frMn  the  stock- 
yards? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  appointed  a  committee,  end  they  negotiated  and 
negotiated  for  a  number  of  years! 

101369—19 50 
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Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  And  you  were  claiming 

Mr.  Abmodb.  I  say,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  see.  You  claimed  they  should 
give  you  at  least  as  much  as  the  $3,000,000  with  interest  was  amount- 
ing to,  to  wit,  $200,000  year,  to  he  divided  among  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris,  as  a  subsidy  for  remaining  there — or  more  than  that;  you 
were  contending  for  at  least  that  much  in  these  negotiations,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were,  but  there  were  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  HE>"Ey.  You  were  contending  tliey  should  continue  to  pre 
you  as  much  as  they  had  been  giving  you  during  the  preceding 
yeai-s,  or  an  increase  on  it? 

Mr.  Arsiottr.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Henet.  Now,  then,  in  1910,  to  meet  the  objection  of  their 
lawyers  that  it  might  be  treated  as  a  rebate 

Senator  Norris.  Was  this  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hesbt.  No,  it  was  gathering. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  1910,  to  meet  the  contention  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  New  Jersey  company  that  the  courts  might  declare  it  a  rebate, 
you  agreed  that  you  would  have  a  test  case,  known  as  tlie  Fclzer  caae, 
and  that  Felzer,  who  bad  been  ordered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  tear  down  Ills  plant  as  insanitary,  and  replace  it.  should 
be  given  $50,000  cash  by  the  yard  company— the  original  company— 
the  terminal  railroads  being  operated  by  a  separate  corporation,  and 
having  a  lease,  and  paying  two-thirds  of  its  net  profits  to  the  original 
company,  and  the  stock  of  both  companies  being  owne<l  by  the  New 
•  Jersey  corporation — that  the  stock  yards  company  was  to  cive  ■ 
bonus  of  $.50,000  to  Felzer,  your  attorneys  were  to  go  before  tne  la- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and  tlirash  the  question  out  in  an 
amicable  nrrangement  between  the  New  Jersey  company  and  Felzer. 
Felzer  acting  for  the  big  packers,  in  reality,  and  take  it  to  the  Com- 
merce Court  and  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  fnited 
States.     That  was  done,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  the  Commerce  Court  held  that  it  was  all  right 
to  do  it,  and  it  was  not  a  rebate.     Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Arbiour.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  decision  was. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed 
them  and  said  it  was,  and  that  the  New  Jersey  companv»  holding  all 
the  stock  of  both  companies,  and  the  Junction  Railroad  Co.,  haTing 
a  lease  and  paying  two-thirds  of  its  profits^-tliat  in  reality  it  wtc 
giving  weight  to  lonii  instead  of  substance  to  say.  that  that  was  not 
a  rebate  from  the  railroad  company. 

After  the  matter  had  gone  to  the  Commerce  Court,  Mr.  Prince 
worked  out  another  plan  and  put  it  up  to  you  and  Swift  and  Morris, 
and  his  plan  was  that  he  would  organize  a  separate  corporation, 
called  the  Maine  Co.,  that  he  would  have  that  company  acqaiie 
the  common  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  holding  company,  and  that  be 
would  divide  the  stock  of  that  Mfune  corporaticm  in  such  a  m; 
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that  the  income  of  Swift,  Men-is,  and  Armour  would  amount  to 
substantially  the  same  thing  as  was  being  paid  them  during  the  16 
years  from  1891  to  1907,  un^er  that  old  arrangement,  and  pay  them 
what  would  have  come  to  them  during  those  additional  years  be- 
tween 1907  and  1911,  the  time  this  arrangement  was  fixed  up,  and 
they  figured  it  as  some  $400,000  then  due  as  having  accumulated. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Armoch.  No.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain?  May  I  interrupt 
youl 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  ArsiodR-  I  understand  that  you  say  that  Mr.  Prince  came  out 
and  i-eorganized  the  stockjards,  and  oftered  Swift,  Armour,  and 
Morris  an  interest  which  would  be  equivalent  to — or  any  interest  at 
all  in  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Henet.  I  will  try  to  state  it  more  briefly.  What  I  say  to  you 
IS  this:  Prince  came  to  you  with  this  proposition,  that  insteatl  of 
fhp  Sew  Jersey  company 

Mr.  ARSiotJR.  To  me  or  the  packers? 

Mr.  HENEr.  To  the  packers. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexet.  And  he  came  to  you  personally. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney.  But  he  also  went  to  Swift  and  Morris,  either  directly 
».r  through  some  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEJiEY,  And  made  this  proposition — no;  I  will  withdraw  that. 
He  went  to  you  and  made  the  proposition  and  then  was  going  to 
explain  it  to  the  other  packers  afterwards.  This  first  proposition 
to  you  was  this:  That  you  and  he  would  acquire  a  majority  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company ;  that  he  did  control  20,000 
odd  shai-es;  that  you  and  he  should  acquire  13,000  shares  jointly 

Mr.  Armoue.  Yes. 

Mr,  Henet,  Each  of  jou  to  have  one-half  of  them,  and  buy  them 
lit  $160  a  share,  which  would  make  a  total  investment  of  $2,080,000; 
that  he  would  organize  another  corporation 

Mr.  Armour.  In  Maine. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  Maine.  That  he  would  have  that  corporation 
issue  stock*  that  you  and  he  would  get  your  prorata  share  in  that 
according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  outlined 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Henet.  Which  I  have  not  got  the  full  details  of  now  as  ta 
how  you  were  to  get  your  share  in  that  for  the  money  invested  in 
the  common  stock,  but  that  the  balance  of  the  stock  of  the  Maine 
<'orporation  would  be  divided  amon^  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  had  been  receiving  the  $3,000,000 
of  bonds  from  the  New  Jersey  company. 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  that  is  not  correct.  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
""did  happen  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Before  you  state  what  it  was,  I  would  like  to  read 
—into  the  record,  so  that  you  will  have  it  before  you,  a  statement  taken 
--rfrom  the  private  books,  the  safe-deposit  books,  of  F.  H.  Prince,  in 
^-Boston,  of  which  there  are  the  stenographic  notes,  together  with  b 
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typewritten  transcript  of  the  notes  that  was  in  the  box  also,  and 
which  hears  as  follows: 


F.  H.  Prince  owns 2l]i50U 

F.  S.  M.  Co.  buuglit  at  100  i>er  slinre  (of  which  Armour  Is  to  take 

one-hnir  this  6,250  Hlinres— bnlnnc-e  to  Print*) 12.509 

F.  S.  Moseley  bought  addltloniil  (all  of  this  goes  to  Prince) 700 

Moaeley  la  to  get  Additional    (whirh  is  to  be  dlvldcl  one-half  to 

Mr.  Armour  ami  oue-lialf  to  Prince) 3U0 

Total staai 

llr.  Prince  Ia  to  boiToiv  on  Mr.  Armour's  stock — Mr.  A.  to  i>ut  up  tnandii 

SilifKu-:  Ciipltiii  stock  Is  «5,000.  8  iier  cent  coin:n<mi  03.000.  6  per  cent  pre- 
fi'ircil. 

Jlr,  Prime  claims  that  he  and  his  friends  coiiti-ol  moat  of  tlie  prefeiTed  st«* 
tliiit  'ran  be  counted  on  to  vote,  nud  he  and  Mr.  Aniiour  will  coutrol  tlie  cum- 

ItUlh   st<H-k. 

Mr,  I'rlnci!  con  tempi  iite-j  orfrnulzln)::  a  new  cor]>orntlon  wltli  8.000,000  8  ptf 
I'Ci.t  ("ipltiil  stock;  to  SH'ure  the  lease  of  the  yards  and  rnllroods  for  the  v 
ciini)  iiiiy  nt  im  agrt-ed  rental  equal  to  dividend  aud  Interest.  Get  contnttt 
fti.iii  iiiickers  and  i:lvp  tliciii  (lilg  tiiree)  4.400.000  of  above  8  per  cent  Btoft 
fi.r  rij'iiie.  This  will  Rive  them  In  dividends  about  what  tbey  nre  entitled  tn 
iinik'i'  iiresent  nrranjjcment  to  pay  arrears  in  cnsli — to  give  holders  of  BSfit) 
Hiuimnii  stock  who  agree  to  p]t>pnsltlon  a  bonus  of  land  compimy's  ttoct 
(OnlrnI  Mniiufacturlng  District)  on  a  basis  of  3  per  cent  dividend  on  65.(IU) 
share',  value  about  $40  iter  sliare,  so  as  to  give  the  holders  11  i>er  cent  in«teU 
iif  H  |ier  ivnt  iia  tit  present.  This  will  leave  la  the  treasury  of  the  new  ca» 
pimy  3,1)00,000  stock  accruing  to  the  promoters. 

Kainliiin<  of  company  year  1909 1,  978,3StLfi  i 

Inlcrcst   on  bonds 1 720,169.89 

Dividend 910. 000.  00 

,1  jHT  cent  guarantees  on  6,500,000 195,000.00  I 

1.825, !«» 


153,  sn:) 

40U.0UUlI>- 

100,  lua' 


65S.22ft3 

Apiillciible  to  8,000,000  Htock. 

(inr  sliari<  of  promoters'  profit  to  be  lu  proitortion  of  our  holding  6JW!' 
S7i.r<U0. 

Xow,  (lid  Mr.  Prince  make  that  proposition  to  you  in  substineti 
any  time? 

^Iv.  Aiomun.  Xo.  I  can  answer  that  by  sayinc  that  that  mayi* 
wlint  ho  stiirted  out  to  do.  I  can  tell  you  what  he  did,  if  you  n- 
allow  me  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  IIeney.  If  he  made  any  proposition  before  he  carried  out—; 

Ml'.  Akmouh.  No,  he  did  not.  what  he  did,  he  came  to  me  is 
wauled  to  know  if  I  would  take  a  fifth  interest  in  the  stockyii^ 
and  he  outlined  that  he  was  going  to  go  out  and  buy  theseotbt 
shares  af  Hid.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  take  a  fifth  interests 
it.  At  that  time  I  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  stockyards, 
lie  hail  a  large  interest.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  he  wont  along 
perfected  his  organization,  and  I  took  a  fifth  interest  for  AnW 
&  Co.  My  understanding  then  when  he  came  to  me  and  my  uod* 
Rtinidin^  now  is  that  there  is  no  other  packer  whatever  who  his  a? 
interest  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.     That  is  my  understanding.    iB 
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when  I  took  the  fifth  interest  in  the  stockyards,  he  came  to  Armour — 
and  yon  can  understand  the  thing  right  on  the  fact  of  it;  it  is  very 
plain.  I  presume  Mr.  Prince  thought  if  he  could  get  Armour  settled 
at  the  stockyards  that  was  all  he  wanted,  the  same  as  he  might  have 
gone  to  Swift  or  he  might  have  gone  to  somebody  else,  but  the  actual 
fact  of  the  case  is,  I  presume,  that  he  knew  me  and  he  came  to  me. 
I  presume  that  is  a  letter  that  he  wrot«  to  himself 

Mr.  HENEr,  That  is  not  a  letter;  it  is  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Armoor.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  memorandum  that  he  wrote 
to  himself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  that  in  his  mind.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  in  Mr.  Prince's  mind,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
actually  happened.  I  know  there  was  in  your  mind — ^when  you 
went  over  this  you  naturally  thought,  and  I  guess  that  you  had  a 
right  to  tliink,  that  Swift  and  the  rest  of  the  packers  had  an  interest. 
But  the  fact  of  the  case  is  this:  When  he  came  to  me  and  when  he 
got  Armour  tied  up  he  did  not  care  anything  about  the  other  packers. 
If  he  had  had  Swift  tied  up  he  would  not  have  cared  anything 
about  the  other  packers.  Why  he  came  to  me  I  do  not  know ;  I  pre- 
sume why  he  came  to  me  was  because  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Armour  &  Co.  own  a  fifth  of  those 
bonds,  acquired  that  way,  by  buying  these  other  shares  up  through 
Moseley.  And  now,  my  understanding  is — and  you  do  not  have  to 
take  only  my  word  for  it,  because  you  can  easily  ask  Mr.  Prince; 
but  my  understanding  is,  and  I  understand  that  Mr,  Swift  has  testi- 
fied before  the  other  committee,  and  I  read  it  in  the  testimony, 
altliDugh  he  can  speak  for  himself — that  he  has  no  interest  in  those 
yards.  My  understanding  that  Armour  &  Co.  have  an  interest  in 
the  yards,  and  he  or  his  associates — who  they  arc  I  do  not  know ;  I 
only  know  Mr.  Prince — have  the  other  four-fifths  interest.  Those 
are  the  facts  of  the  case. 

What  he  started  to  do,  Mr.  Heney,  I  do  not  know;  I  only  know 
what  he  did. 

Mr.  He:net.  Let  us  analyze  the  situation  a  little.  In  1910  the  suit 
was  brought,  the  Felzer  suit,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  could 
g;ive  this  to  you.  At  that  time  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  each  had 
a  member  of  a  committee  meeting  with  the  attorney  for  the  New 
Jersey  company 

Mr.  AKMonR.  Of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  Henet.  Pardon  be  a  moment.  This  deal  was  pulled  off  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  occurred,  Mr.  Armour.  That  is  the 
point  of  this. 

Mr.  Armour.  May  I  interrupt  you?  I  am  stating  to  you  what  the 
facts  are  to-day.    I  do  not  know  what  was  in  Mr.  Prince's  mind. 

Mr.  Hexev.  All  right.  I  won't  try  to  get  at  what  was  in  Mr. 
Prince's  mind  from  you.    I  want  to  get  at  what  was  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Armour.  All  right,  sir, 

Mr.  Hexey.  You  had  a  representative  meeting  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Swift  &  Morris,  along  with  the  representative  of  the 
New  Jei-sey  company,  negotiating  for  the  New  Jersey  company  to^ 
give  you  ii  continuance  of  the  subsidy  these  three  companies  were' 
getting? 

Mr.  Armodr,  And  they  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  What  I  am  concerned  about  now  is  that  you  were 
negotiating. 
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Mr.  Abmovb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hekey,  And  Mr.  Prince  was  one  of  the  committee  repneem- 
ing  the  New  Jersey  company  in  thase  negotiations,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  I  guess  W  was;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Henev,  Now,  would  it  be  faith  for  Swift,  while  you  thooxU 
these  negotiations  were  awaiting  the  detennination  or  the  Femr 
case,  an<rthnt  yo"  were  going  to  be  treated  on  an  equality  witii  Ifor 
ris  and  himself 

Mr.  Armouk.  Are  vou  talking  now  about  good  faith  on  my  put! 

Mr.  Henee,  Yes;  tnat  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 

Mr.  Ar:>ioitr.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  of  good  faith  mtos 
into  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hkney.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Akmour.  I  am  tt-'Uing  you  what  the  facts  are,  and  I  am  telliaj 
you  just  what  the  facts  are.  The  facts  are  as  I  have  told  you.  .\r. 
mour  &  Co.  own  a  fifth  interest  in  the  stockyards.  Mr,  Prince  hD; 
me,  and  Mr.  Swift  tells  me,  that  nobody  else  owns  them. 

Mr.  Hekey.  Does  Mr.  Swift  tell  you  that  he  was  not  promised 
[Thai's  in  this  Maine  corporation? 

Mr.  Akmoi:r.  I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Hkxet.  I  suggest  that  probably  it  might  be  well  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Aemocr.  Why  would  I  ask  him? 

Mr.  Hekei-.  Why  did  you  ask  him  this  other,  or  did  he  voluntw 
this  information'^ 

Mr.  Ar^iocr.  Mr.  Prince  always  told  me  that  he  had  no  interet 
If  I  said  that  I  asked  him,  I  may  have  been  wrong  about  that  1 
saw  by  Iiis  statement  yesterday  or  the  day  before  yesterday  thit  bt 
had  no  interest,  and  1  knew  he  had  no  interest  before  that. 

Mr.  Hesev.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  am  perfectly  well  satisM 
that  ho  has  not  an  interest,  but  I  am  equally  well  satisfied,  in  W. 
better  satisfied,  that  ho  was  promised  an  interest.  I  find  that  ftm 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  himself,  who  tells  me  that  it  was  prtm 
ised,  and  that  tiiey  threw  him  down  at  the  last  minute.  That  is  Ur. 
Waddon. 

Mr.  AniiocH,  Do  not  interrogate  me  on  that  point,  please. 

Mr.  Henev.  I  am  not  going  to.  I  am  only  interrogating  youd 
what  lead  up  to  this. 

Mr.  AEMOt  H.  I  am  only  tolling  you,  Mr.  Heney,  the  facts  in  fl« 
case,  and  I  have  tried  to  tell  it  all  to  you. 

Mr.  Henei-,  All  right,  Mr,  Annour.  Maybe  I  can  refresh  ytffl 
memory  some, 

Mr,  AnsioiR.  If  you  can,  all  right. 

Mr.  Hexet.  At  the  time  Mr.  Prince  came  to  you,  which  was  a 
Ittll,  early — in  fac-t,  let  us  sec  if  it  was  not  earlier  than  that  [refer 
rinc  to  papei-s]. 

Mr.  ARSfOTtR.  This  is  nn  in^-estment  the  same  as  any  other  invest- 
ment I  would  make,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Heney,  In  1010.  At  the  time  he  came  to  you,  which  wasii 
October,  1010,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  buying  the  common  stoi 
■  the  Supi-cnie  Court  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  derided  the 
Folzer  case  ? 

Jlr.  Armoir.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  under  which  jM 
folks  liad  agi-eed  that  j'ou  were  to  have  this;  and  that  you  werew 
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awnit  the  results  of  that  in  order  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  in 
order  for  the  New  Jersey  company  to  carry  out  an  agreement  with 
you,  or  to  make  an  agreement  with  you,  why  Mr,  Prince  came  to  you 
and  made  this  proposition,  you  say  1 

Mr.  Armodb,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hemet.  And  at  that  time  he  did  not  say  anything  about  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  the  others  in  the  event  that  the  Felzer  case 
was  decided  so  it  could  be  donef 

Mr,  Armour.  No.  I  presume  if  he  had  an  agreement  with  the 
others  he  would  have  carried  it  out.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  went 
into  this  as  an  investment  the  same  as  I  would  into  any  other.  •  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  investment  I  would  make  no  apologies 
about  it.  Mr.  Heney,  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  am  not  asking  for  any,  Mr.  Armour. 

Mr.  Armour.  All  right. 

Mr.  Heney.  Here  is  a  letter  taken  from  Mr.  Prince's  files:  "It(Utr 
Mr.  A.— 

And  this  was  delivered  to  you,  so  Mr.  Wadden  testified  at  Chicago, 
by  him  personally  carrying  it  there,  August  1,  1911 : 


This  was  after  you  had  acquired  the  interest,  and  it  was  the  plan 
for  taking  the  control  of  the  company. 

Mr,  Armoi;r.  Yes,    That  is  our  fifth  interest 

Mr,  Heney.  That  is  for  getting  the  assets. 

Mr.  Armour.  All  right, 

Mr.  Hkney  (reading) : 

We  now  hnve  all  the  large  stockholders  sicned,  actuaUf 40,  S89 

With  2.500  »<liarea  In  New  York,  whom  I  have  been  unable  to  see  but 

whom   I  know  will  come  iu , ,.    2.511 

Making  n  totnl  of 1_ 43,000 

There  nre  20  ahnres  held  in  small  lots  which  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  and 
the  committee  feel  will  certainly  come  Iu  and  it  ia  proposed  to  give  them  until 
tlie  Isf  of  September,  to  that  on  that  date  we  should  have  between  62,000  and 
63.000  sliares  in. 

I  Nuiipose  tbcre  ivlll  probably  be  about  2,000  sluires  that  It  will  take  some 
little  time  to  l>riii|c  in.  the  parties  being  away,  etc.  If  tfiese  are  the  conditions 
on  tbnt  date,  my  Idea  Is  to  Kave  tbe  committee  declare  tbe  plan  operative  on  the 
]Kt  Of  S.'pteniher  and  then  P.  H.  P.  &  Co.  will  pay  In  $1,000,000  to  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  <  o  of  which  vour  proportion  will  be  as  6,500  slinren  la  to  33,500 
Khnres.  My  Idea  Is  t"  ininiedliitely  disiiose  of  our  bonds.  Including  yours  with 
ours.  We  can  «ell  the  same  In  tbe  Boston  market  at  about  80.  but  If  the 
MoriM'Co  situation  Is  out  of  the  way  in  Paris,  I  believe  from  propoanls  I  iiave 
had  fn)m  there  thiit  we  should  be  able  to  get  about  par  In  France.  At  90  for 
the  iHinds  the  stock  will  ihoM  you  about  18  per  cent  proBt,  Bo  that  on  marketing 
the  bonds  you  uouUl  h  lie  your  $300,000  returned  and  about  $117,000  profit  on 
your  siiares,  while  your  proportion  you  would  have  invested  would  be  a  tittle 
lexs  than  $200,000. 

I  would  then  await  tlie  decision  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court.  This 
will  give  our  office  lime  lo  pick  up  tbe  remaining  2,000shares.  In  the  meantime. 
If  Mr'.  Spoiir  thinks  It  advisable,  I  can  meet  the  packers  aud  explain  to  them 
what  the  advantage  in  the. formation  of  tbe  company  is;  namely,  that  the  large 
holders  have  bought  up  tbe  small  holders  In  order  to  permit  them  to  carry  out 
tiie  present  arm  nielli  en  t  If  possible,  or  to  be  In  a  position  to  make  .some  other 
arrarigi-uipiit  for  ihe  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 
\'ery  truly,  yours. 
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Now,  did  Mr.  Prince  say  to  you,  Mr.  Armour,  at  tiat  time,  that  he 
proposed  to  you  to  join  in  buying  enough  stock  to  make  the  interest 
of  the  New  Jersey  company,  and  you  would  go  ahead  when  you 
got  it  and  carry  out  the  deal  that  was  to  be  earned  out  if  the  Felzer 
case  decision  did  not  interfere  ? 

Mr.  Abmoub.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  Mr.  Heney,  but  I 
know  that  Mr.  Prince  came  to  me — I  do  not  know  how  much  Ut«r 
that  was — that  was  when  it  became  apparent,  I  know  that  Mr. 
Prince  came  out  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  make  an 
investment  that  he  thought  was  a  good  one.  He  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would — which  we  did,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  made  that  investment  the  same  as  I  would  any  other  in- 
vestment, and  with  the  result  that  we,  Armour  &  Co.,  own  one-fifth 
of  the  stock.    That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  time  he  made  that  statement  to  you 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Heset.  At  the  time  he  made  that  statement  to  you  did  he 
:9ay  nothing  to  you  about  what  you  and  he  would  do  about  talciiig 
care  of  the  others  on  the  proposition  that  was  pendingi 

Mr,  Armour,  I  could  not  answer  that  question, ,  Mr,  Heney;  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question.  That  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this 

Mr.  Heney.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Abmodr.  But  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Princewas  getting  this  stock,  so  he  explained  to 
you — he  was  going  to  explain  to  the  big  packers 

Mr.  Abmoub.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  question  is.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  that  was  his 
intention ! 

Mr.  Armoub.  I  have  not  any  recollection,  Mr.  Heney. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  fact  is  that  when  Moseley  &  Co.  commenced  to 
buy  this  stock,  in  1910,  for  you  and  Prince,  the  newspapers  carried 
items  to  the  effect  that  the  big  packers  were  out  to  get  the  control  of 
the  New  Jersey  company  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assume  they  did;  yes,  I  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Hexrt.  And  Mr.  Kroll  for  your  company,  denied  that  the 
packers  had  any  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  His  own  letters  here  state  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  then,  when  you  did  get  this  stock  it  took  some 
little  time  and  ran  clear  to  1911,  but  you  not  only  got  13,000  sbani 
through  Moseley — didn't  you? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet,  And  you  owned  half  of  them? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  ended  up  with  a  fifth  interest. 

Mr.  Heney.  Well,  you  were  to  have  6,500  shares  of  these  18,0001 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  Now,  your  fifth  interest  is  not  a  fifth  interest  of  the 
New  Jersey  company ;  your  fifth  interest  is.  a  fifth  interest  in  the 
Maine  corporation,  which  only  cost  you  a  fifth  interest  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Stockyards  company  and  the  terminal  railroad  and  tk' 
surplus  fund  that  was  there! 

Mr.  Armour.  Well,  all  right. 
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'M,r.  Henet.  Now,  at  the  time  Mr.  Prince  proposed  this  to  you, 
did  he  tell  you  that  the  earnings  of  the  stockyards  company  and  the 
Junction  Railroad  had  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  6  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  stock,  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  8  per  cent  upon  the 
common  stock  regularly  ever  since  1891,  and  that  m  edition  to  these 
earnings  it  had  paid  for  the  $3,000,000  in  bonds,  or  was  able  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  $3,000,000  in  bonds  to  the  three  big  packers. 
Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  and  the  other  payments  to  the  other 
packers,  and  still  leave  a  surplus  in  the  three  companies,  the  holdine 
company,  the  stocl^ards  company,  and  the  railroad  company,  which 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  50  per  cent  or  51  per  cent  of  the  common 
stock,  and  that  after  this  scheme  was  worked  out  you  could  declare 
an  extra  dividend  and  get  back  more  money  than  you  put  in  and 
still  own  the  control  of  the ,  company  ?  Did  he  explain  that  to  yout 
Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Heney,  what  he  said  or  did  not 
say.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  try  to  tell  you  what  he  said 
or  did  not  say.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  know — without  meaning 
any  offense  when  I  say  that,  because  I  can  not  put  it  any  other  way — 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  good  investment  for  Armour  &  Co.  or  we 
would  not  have  gone  in.  What  he  said  to  me  or  did  not  say  ift 
would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  try  to  tell  you,  because  I  could  not  do  it. 
Mr.  Heney.'  Did  you  contemplate  moving  away  from  Chicago 
with  your  plant  and  ]unking  what  you  had  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Henet.  Had  Swift  told  yon  that  he  was  going  to? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney,  Or  Morris  that  he  was  going  to? 

Mr.  Armour.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  did  not  have  any  idea  the  big  packers  were  going 
to  junk  their  plants  and  leave  Chicago,  did  youl 

Mr.  Armouh.  No;  I  had  no  idea  vrtiatever. 

Mr.  Heney.  Did  you  know  tiiat  Moseley  &  Co.  sent  out  letters,  in 
order  to  get  the  people 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  what  they  sent  out. 

Mr,  IIesey.  To  consent  to  this  arrangement,  in  which  they 
stated 

Mr.  Armour.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Heney, 
except  that  I  told  Mr.  Prince  that  I  would  go  in,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  details  of  it.  I  did  not  handle  it;  it  was  all  handled  by 
Mr.  Prince,     I  know  nothing  whatever  except  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  do  not  know  how  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  know  Mr,  Prince  did  it. 

Mr.  Heney.  You  do  not  know  bow  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Armouh.  I  do  not  know  [he  details;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  fair  proposi- 
tion to  stockholders  whose  stock  was  bought  in,  or  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  it  was  a  fair  proposition,  yes. 

Mr,  Henet.  Was  it  a  fair  proposition  if  the  representation  was 
made  to  these  stockholders  that  unless  they  consented  you  and  the 
other  packers  were  going  to  move  away? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Heney.  I  say,  if  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  not  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Henet.  All  rij^t,  then;  I  will  read  you  some  of  the  letters 
that  were  sent  out. 

Mr.  Armour.  They  were  not  sent  out  with  my  knowledge.  I  did 
not  send  them  out, 

Mr.  Heney.  No,  you  merely  pot  the  benefit  of  it.  Here  is  another 
letter  which  was  in  the  files  of  Mr.  Prince : 

Dear  Mb. :  My  idea  In  that  we  shnll  hnve  n  committee  meeting  on  Moo- 

(luy  wlien  we  shnll  hnve  over  00,(X)0  shniTS  nsxented.  I  then  propose  to  declare 
the  pinu  openitlve  and  ask  tlie  stuckholdera  to  deposit  their  stock  Imniecliatel!'- 
Then  we  will  form  the  Maine  company  with  a  capital  of  aay  ^,000,000  and  we 

will  pay  In  $1,000,000,  of  which  your  proportion  will  be -.     I  then  propo^ 

to  form  ji  syndicate  to  purchase  Jl.-TOO.OOO  of  the  5  per  cent  bonds  nnd  I  would 
like  to  hare  your  Imnh  take  .1500,000  anil  we  will  net  the  Standard  Trust  Co. 
to  take  S500,UOO,  you  and  I  to  take  S250,000  each.  You  and  I  will  sell  to  tbe 
syndinite  $1,000,000  at  90  less  2  p<>r  cent,  of  which  you  will  Bell  $350,000  and 
we  will  sell  $650,000,  and  we  will  give  the  s.vndlcate  an  option  on  the  balance 
of  oitr  bonds  at  00.  91,  nnd  92. 

I  propose  to  have  the  cuaranteed  stock  listed  im  the  stock  exchanges  and  th* 
present  stock  will  be  sirlclcen  from  the  list.  We  eliall  do  our  best  then  tu 
depre<-]tite  the  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  so  as  (o  set  the  small  holders  lo 
come  In.  The  guaranteed  stock  will  conimence  to  draw  dividends  at  tbe  ralf 
of  9  pfir  cent  commencing  with  November  1.  My  Idea  would  be  that  perhaps 
for  tlie  first  six  months  to  have  the  New  Jersey  company  only  pny  8  per  cent 
OS  at  present  and  the  other  2  per  cent  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  ilw 
Maine  company,  which  would  amount  to  about  JOaOOO.  Then  <luriuK  the  aeit 
two  or  three  months  our  office  will  busy  itself  with  FTetttnc  the  oiitiitandlof 
stock  In.  which  in  time  we  should  get  down  to  a  minimum.  In  the  luenntliM. 
we  will  liave  the  decl^on  some  time  In  .Tanuary  In  the  Commerce  Court  «*. 
which,  according  to  agreiuent,  we  are  to  carry  to  the  Supreme  (Tourt?  As  flora 
as  we  huv(>  all  the  .stock  In,  and  it  seems  advisable,  we  can  declare  tlie  surplus 
by  a  dividend  on  ihe  old  stock. 

Mr.  Hexey,  Do  you  remember  getting  any  such  letter  as  that  from 
Mr.  Prince,  or  havinp  any  talk  with  him  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Armour.  Xo,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  On  November  14,  1913,  Mr.  Wadden,  the  then  treas- 
urer of  tlio  Maine  company,  wrote  to  Mr.  CroU  as  follows: 

Sorember  H,  1913. 

Dear  Mb.  ('w>i.i.  :  Your  deposit  on  account  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Oi 
capital  was  $194,000.  which  entitles  you  to  10.4  per  cent  of  the  stock,  « 
$1,532,000.  I  am  thoreCiire  IncloahiK  you  certlliciites  No.  10,  for  10,tX)0  sharvs^ 
No.  29,  for  .'^..'ilO  sluires,  ]i>avlng  10  shares  still  due  you.  These  10  shorw 
have  hceii  Issueil  In  the  names  of  the  dii-ectorn  and  are  held  by  me  to  qunll^ 
those  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Prince  returns  fnnn  Kurope  I  will  have  otiirr 
stock  lssue<l  t<i  you  to  C()ver  the  above  10  shares  nnd  thereby  complete  yont 
requirements. 

I  will  aiiprwiute  It  If  you  will  wire  me  utMin  receipt  of  this  letter  that  yofl 
have  received  same  an<l  also  ncknuwledce  the  receipt  by  mall. 
Vei-j-  truly  yours, 

f.  W.  Croli,  l':sq. 

Those  shares  of  stock  were,  not  issued  in  the  name  of  Aniionr  or 
Armour  &  Co.,  were  theyt 

Mr.  Ar>iour.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  they  wci*e. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  say  you  went  into  this  deal  for  Armour  &  C'o- 
originally? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes, 

Mr.  Henet.  When  Armour  &  Co.  made  its  return  to  the  Federil 
Trade  Commission,  it  do  not  show  this  interest,  did  it? 

Mr.  Armour,  ily  fii-st  return.  I  believe  not;  on  the  second,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes";  but  on  the  first  return  it  did  not  show  it  \ 
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Mr.  Armouh.  No. 

Mr.  Henet.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Henet.  What  was  the  reason  for  not  having  it  in  your  name 
in  the  Maine  company? 

Mr.  Ahmodr.  There  was  no  reason  particularly.  Those  are 
"bearer"  stocks,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  Henbt,  No;  those  are  the  oriffinal  shares  of  stock. 

Mr.  Armouh.  There  is  no  particular  reason.  I  do  not  know  tha 
particular  reason  why. 

Mr.  Heney.  It  was  carried  in  your  books  in  the  name  of  an  account, 
of  J.  Ogden  Armour  No.  4? 

Mr.  Armour.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  it  did  not  show  on  the  books  that  they  had  any 
interest  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  did  it? 

Mr,  Armour.  No;  I  think  not, 

Mr.  Henet.  And  it  did  not  show  in  the  books  of  the  Chicago 
Stockyards  Co.? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know  whose  name  it  was  in. 

Mr.  Henet.  At  the  time  the  commission  tried  to  get  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.,  Pegram,  the  then  treasurer, 
under  the  instructions  from  Bradley  Palmer,  the  attorney,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  saying  that  he  did  not 
know  who  owned  the  stock,  or,  rather,  stating  that  the  books  did  not 
show.  It  was  carefully  worded.  It  did  not  say  he  did  not  know, 
but  it  was  intended  to  give  the  impression  that  he  did  not  know, 
that  the  hooks  did  not  show  who  owned  the  stocks,  because  they  were 
bearer  warrants  issued,  and  that  they  were  transferable  to  bearer, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  know. 

Do  you  know  why  the  treasurer  was  trying  to  conceal  that  fact 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  you  were  an  owner? 

Mr.  Armouk.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was.    I  do  not  know. 

ilr.  Henet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  know  that  you  were  the 
ownei',  becaiiBR  we  now  have  his  letters  here  where  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Croll  and  told  Mr.  Croll  to  send  him  the  coupon  from  those  for  the 
dividend  just  about  that  time,  or  shortly  before  that  time. 

Here  is  a  letted  of  November  19, 1913,  to  W.  M.  Wadden: 

IFriHlerict  W.  Croll.  205  I^  SolLe  Street,  ChUago.] 

Chicago,  November  IS.  191S. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Waddes, 

2.i  ^■/a/(■  mrect,  Bueton.  Mass. 
M\-  Dear  Mh.  Waudes  :  Your  favor  o(  the  14th  Instnnt  with  Inclosures  of 
.ei-liflcate  No.  10  for  10.000  sliurea  and  certificate  No.  25  for  5,510  shares  was 
duly  receiveil  as  iier  my  wire. 

I  »'ir(<d  yoii  first  at  Boston  and  afterwards  repeated  that  wire  to  New  York 
wlipri  I  lienrd  from  you. 

I  WHS  nither  expcctlnc  the  ether  package,  and  will  appreciate  a  line  from 
yoti  us  to  how  that  stands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  W,  Cbou.. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  the  other  package  was? 
Mr,  Armour.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr,  Henet.  Was  tliere  anything  you  were  to  get  besides  the  stock 
that  you  know  of? 
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Mr.  Armour.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Henet.  Were  there  some  bonds  I 

Mr.  ARSiocn.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hekey,  Just  about  that  time,  November,  1913,  is  not  this  whit 
occurred,  did  not  Mr,  Prince  exclmnge  some  of  your  stock  in  the  New 
Jersey  company,  and  some  of  his  own,  at  the  rate  of  $200  in  bonds, 
for  $100  in  stock,  for  the  bonds  of  the  Maine  company,  for  a  total 
of  $2,080,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  Maine  company  I 

Mr.  Ahmour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet,  Did  you  ever  get  any  of  those  bonds! 

Mr.  Arhour.  I  do  not  think  we  did.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  did. 

Mr.  Heset.  Did  not  Mr.  Prince  take  those  $2,080,000  of  bonds 
and  sell  them  to  the  Junction  Railroad,  and  the  Stocl^ards  Oper- 
ating Co.,  and  the  New  Jersey  holding  company,  a  portion  to  each, 
for  cash,  at  from  89  to  94,  and  thereby  get  back  the  biggest  part  of 
the  cash  which  you  and  he  had  invested  in  the  13/)00  shares  of  com- 
mon stock,  a  million,  eight  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not 

Mr.  Henet.  You  only  owned  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  odd 
shares  of  Jersey  stock  yet,  which  is  pledged  for  loans! 

Mr,  Armodr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet,  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  Was  it  not  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Maine  com- 
pany t 

Air.  Ahmoub.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  And  you  do  not  know  that  that  was  exchanged  fot 
Maine  bonds! 

Mr,  Abmour.  No. 

Mr,  Henet.  Here  is  what  the  records  we  claim  show  the  facta  to 
be;  that  Mr.  Prince  took  $1,040,000  of  your  stock  and  his  stock,  par 
value,  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  exchanges  it  for  $2,OS0,000  of 
the  bonds  of  the  Maine  company,  which  was  part  of  the  original 
scheme,  and  that  stock  is  the  onlv  asset  the  Maine  company  has, 
except  this  $1,000,000  of  capital,  which  was  loaned  back  right  after 
it  was  put  in.  That  he  took  the  $2,080,000  of  bonds  and  sold  some- 
thing over  a  million  of  that  to  the  Junction  Railroad,  and  a  certain 
amount  more  to  the  stockyards  company,  and  some  $600,000  of  them 
to  the  New  Jersey  holding  company,  for  cash,  and  thereby  got  back 
the  grenter  i»art.  a  million  eight  liundrcd  thousand  nnd  odd  dollars  of 
the  $2,080,000  that  }0U  and  he  invested  in  the  common  stock  of  the 
New  Jei'sey  company.  That  then  he  had  a  dividend  declared  by 
the  Junction  Railroad  and  the  stockyai'ds  company  of  those  bonds, 
payable  in  bonds  to  the  New  Jersey  holding  company,  or  order, 
the  New  Jei-scy  company  owing  all  the  stock  of  those  two  subsid- 
iaries, and  the  jcr-sey  company  tinned  tli<ise  bonds  over  to  Mr.  Prince, 
or.  first,  to  the  Maine  company,  including  the  $600,000  sold  to  it,  and 
the  Maine  company  credited  tlie  $2,080,000  bonds  back  on  its  books, 
and  then,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Palmer  subsequently,  they  charged 
them  off  again,  and  Mr,  Prince  is  now  holding  them  and  drawmg 
tlic  interest  upon  them.    8o  that  you  kept  your  cake  and  ate  it,  too. 
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Prince  and  yourself.  You  put  in  $2,040,000  in  the  stock  of  the  New 
Jersey  company,  you  exchanged  it  for  bonds,  you  sold  the  bonds  to 
the  subsidiary  companies,  got  the  cash  and  then  passed  the  bonds 
on  back  to  the  Maine  company,  which  you  and  he  alone  own,  so  that 
the  Maine  company,  now  has  both  the  stock  and  the  bonds,  except 
the  bonds  have  been  turned  over  to  him  for  him  to  draw  the  interest, 
for  some  reason.    Do  you  get  any  of  that  interest  on  those  bondst 

Mr.  Armodh.  No. 

Mr.  Heney.  My  theory  was  that  those  bonds  were  turned  over  to 
him  to  give  them  to  Swift  and  Morris  so  that  instead  of  having 
shai-es  of  stock,  they  would  have  the  dividends  on  these  bonds  to  take 
tlie  place  of  those  earnings  they  were  to  get.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Armodh.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  It  was  not  done  with  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Heney.  Your  total  investment  was  $194,000  in  the  Maine  com- 
pany, and  by  this  arrangement  you  have  gotten  back  now  over  $300j- 

000  in  dividends  from  the  Mame  company,  and  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  back  at  any  time,  under  this  arrangement  that  Prince  has 
carried  out  of  exchanging  for  bonds  and  selling  the  bonds  to  the 
subsidiary  companies  for  their  surplus  funds,  all  the  balance  of  the 
money  that  you  have  in  New  Jersey  stock.  So  that  you  stand  to  the 
good  $2,000,000  of  profit  on  your  investment  on  the  face  of  it  now 
already.     Did  you  know  that? 

Mr,  Armodr.  No,  I  did  not  know  it.    I  have  not  figured  it  up. 

Mr.  Henet.  Dou  you  think  that  helped  those  yards  much  to  give 
more  efficient  service? 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Heney,  you  know  those  yards  have  acquired 
things  that  have  grown  very  valuable  outside  of  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Henet-  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Armour.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  But  suppose  the  stockyards  company  had  put  up  to 
it  this  proposition  away  back  in  1891,  that  instead  of  paying 
$3,000,000  to  you  people,  with  interest,  it  should  expend  $3,000,000 
of  its  earnings  in  building  additional  and  better  pens,  and  giving 
better  switching  facilities,  and  that  it  should  tear  down  that  old,  di- 
lapidated building  which  it  has,  which  the  commission  men  are  in 
now,  and  put  up  a  modem  one — it  is  correct,  is  it  not,  that  it 
needs  one! 

Mr.  Armoch.  I  guess  it  does, 

Mr.  Henet.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  packers  had  exacted  that 
condition,  or  had  said,  "  give  better  service,  and  cut  down  the  yard- 
ing charges  and  the  feed  charges,"  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer  than  the  plan  that  was 
adopted  by  the  big  packers! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  been  or  not. 

1  think  the  big  packers  had  as  much  to  do  with  developing  the  yards 
and  developing  the  industry  as  anybody  did — more  to  do. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  they  would  have  gone  ahead  just  the  same,  would 
they  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Henet.  Mr.  Armour,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter 
dated  November  10,  1911,  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bradley  W. 
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Palmer.  Boston,  Mass..  and  signed  b;  the  treasurer  of  the  Maine 
company,  or  by  Mr.  Prince,  as  k>Uows: 

Novxiran  10^  19U. 
Mr.  B.  W.  pAi.MEit,  Esq..  B'i»tim.  ila»a. 

Dear  Sir:  Iii  re^i-rl  to  the  iMimlx  <if  the  Chicago  stockyardB 

Mr.  Meter.  To  whom  is  that  written! 

Mr.  Hentt.  Bradley  W.  Palmer. 

Mr.  JIeteh,  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hexet.  By  Mr.  Prince,  I  presume.  It  was  undoubtedly  got- 
ten up  by  Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Bradley  W.  Palmer  I  think  is  in  town. 
He  is  the  attorney  for  the  committee  that  is  making  loans  of  pnblic 
money. 

The  Chaihmax,  The  Capital  Issues  Committee,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Are  you  charging  that  up  to  the  packers? 

Mr,  Hexey.  Xo.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  he  can  be  secured.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  loiined  any  money  to  the  packers  or  not. 

Mr.  Armour.  If  lie  had  any  to  loan,  he  probably  borrowed  it  from 
them. 

Mr.  Hexey.  This  letter  reads: 

In  Tf^nirfl  tit  Hio  Iviuds  of  Ilie  ChltflKO  Stock  Ynnls  Co..  vf  wnuUl  Hny  tiat 
this  \n  II  Jliilne  rttnmriitiiHi  of  ^^.OdO.fMO  copltal  stoik  nnd  *lflOO,000  cash  paid 
In  ftiiil  $1.3.i)0il.fl()0  'If  FfMlonil  trusit  IxinilM  aecinvil  by  all  the  common  stock  of 
the  C'liU-iipi  JMtictl'in  Itiillwiiyx  &  I'nlon  Stock  Viinis  Co.  This  company  hsi 
acquire)!  np  to  the  pri>»>ent  time  62.2<I0  shares  of  the  connuon  stock  uf  the  lat- 
ter company,  the  outHtaadlog  2,800  shares  being  received  daily  from  partlM 
who  liBvo  l)cen  uwjiy  In  the  vacation  season. 

Tlif  jiriur  senirltlcM  ti>  this  issue  are: 

OntstnndintlHindM  of  tlio  C.  J.  llys.  &  U.  S.  Y.  Co - —     ¥14.000,000 

ItfUl  c-iti.tc  iHimls  ill  liiiiiils  (if  the  iiulillc 400,000 

Preftrrecl    stiM-k G. 'lOO.OOO 

Total - -      20.900,0110 

As  iiKuliist  this  ciiiniiiitiy  lias: 
tJOO  iicreH  of  liiiKl,  n'lil<-]i  irlth  hulliltupt  ciiuld  properly  Im-  cun- 

Bhlered  worth  52.-).(IO«)  per  acre $20,000,000 

About  300  miles  of  truck,  whli-li  la  viirnlnK  net  fl,O0U,0OO,  and 

which,  ciipltallKed  at  5  jht  cent,  would  he  worth 20.000,000 

Total --_     40.000.000 

The  above  is  «ltii<iut  tiikliiK  into  iiiiisldirutitm  tlie  continiwl  impnivcmenta 
to  the  property  which  have  I>eeii  KoIuk  on  for  tile  last  20  years  btiiI  for  wbtcti 
there  Iihh  lieen  iio  iniTense  of  capital. 

The  surplus  eiinilnjtit  of  the  property  nill  rimw  o>-er  $000,000  above  ttie 
Interest  on  these  iMHids  mill  the  [iroperty  was  never  on  Hucli  u  «)ibatnntia1 
and  satisfactory  hiisis  as  at  pmseDt. 

A  syiKlletite  has  been  foniietl  to  take  care  of  the  market  f«r  thcite  iMnds. 
which  will  luit  lie  a  very  [llfHcnit  thiiiK  to  do.  They  are  In  n  mucli  illfferent 
Iiositlon  from  the  other  new  Issnes  of  fH>curitles,  Inasmucii  «a  tht>  farmer 
fltockholdera  of  the  compiuiy — niuHt  of  whom  have  held  their  Bt«ck  (or  from 
10  to  20  .veurs — lire  exclmnKlnK  Into  these  iHiuda  and  puttluK  Uuno  away  la 
their  Iraxes.  If  your  parties  ilealre  to  betiinie  Interested  la  tlie  placlni;  of  the 
boiiilit  on  the  I.oinlon  mnrket,  we  eoiiid  nrran^e  to  obtain  for  tliem  from  the 
larf.'e  holdera  siiy  2,U0(),(KN)  to  S,<H)0,00()  at  90  less  It  |>er  cent,  but  It  would  be 
well,  hi  case  they  slindfy  any  ilcHlri'  to  do  so,  to  arraiiKe  for  Mr.  Friiice,  wbo  la 
at  present  in  Fnin<«.  to  i^  to  I<uiiiIort  and  take  the  matter  up  wUta  him  per- 
Honiilly.  I  nilcht  siiy  that  the  legality  of  tlie  new  company  and  of  the  boada 
has  been  passe<l  HiK)n  by  Messra.  Storey,  Thomdlke,  Palmer  4  Dodge,  of  Boaton. 
Yours,  very  truly. 
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That  is  written  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  that  firm. 

Then  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
Co.,  which  was  organized  to  have  a  capita!  of  $1,000,000  cash.  It 
made  a  proposition,  through  a  committee,  of  a  plan  by  which  it  sold 
the  other  49  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  Jersey  conipany 
that  if  they  would  deposit  their  stock  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co.  and  assent  to  the  plant,  they  would  be  guaranteed  9  per  c«nt 
dividends.  They  had  been  getting  8  per  cent  only  during  all  these 
years.  The  plan  contemplated,  when  they  came  m  to  assent  to  it, 
that  they  sign  away  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  further 
dividends  than  9  per  cent  to  the  parties  who  guaranteed  the  9  per 
cent.  If  the  New  Jersey  operating  companies  had  been  earning  in 
the  neighl>orhood  of  15  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent,  during  all  these 
yeai-s,  the  prospect  looked  pretty  fair  that  they  would  add  to  it, 
with  the  manufacturing  district,  being  developed,  did  it  not,  Mr. 
Armour? 

Mr.  Absiour.  I  do  not  know,  they  might  not  have  divided  it  up. 
They  might  have  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  company. 

Air.  Hexey.  Oh,  yes,  but  if  you  controlled  the  company,  by  con- 
trolling the  boards  of  directors,  by  controlling  the  New  Jersey  com- 
pany, it  is  easy  enough  to  pass  it  along  whenever  you  want  to,  is  it 
not* 

Mr.  Armoub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heney.  So  that  it  would  look  like  a  pretty  safe  bet,  if  there 
were  three  or  four  millions  lying  there,  and  you  are  only  going  to 
invest  two  millions  in  order  to  get  the  control,  and  then  you  have  the 
balance  of  the  common  stock  in  a  position  where  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  surplus,  because  they  can  get  only  9  per  cent,  everything  over 
that,  and  what  goes  for  the  6  per  cent  preferred  and  the  dividend 
interest  can  pass  on  to  yourselves,  there  is  not  much  chance  for  loss, 
is  there?  The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.,  with  its  millions  of  dollars 
of  capital,  started  on  October  4,  1911,  with  a  deposit  of  a  million 
dollars  made  by  Prince.  On  October  6  he  loaned  himself  back 
$400,000,  and  on  October  18  he  loaned  himself  back  $100,000,  or 
loaned  that  to  Armour  &  Co.,  I  have  forgotten  which.  The  note  of 
Armour  &  Co.  for  a  hundred  thousand  is  there,  either  that  hundred 
thousand  or  one  gotten  a  little  bit  later,  and  on  October  23  he  loaned 
himself  back  $400,000  more.  So  that  this  capital  of  a  million  dollars 
which  was  to  be  the  guarantee  back  of  the  guarantee  of  the  9  per  cent 
went  in  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  by  the  23d  of  the  same  month 
$900,000  of  it  was  back  a^in  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  put  it  in. 
And  then  it  received  a  dividend,  November  27,  on  New  Ju^ey  stock 
of  $101,444. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  eagles  as  well  as  chickens  come  home 
10  roost,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hen-ey.  Yes.  On  November  28  Prince  took  out  of  the  com- 
pany and  put  either  his  note  or  Armour  ft  Co.'a  not©  for  a  portion  of 
$197,079.17.  So  that  all  the  capital,  and  a  good  portion  of  this  divi- 
dend of  $101,000,  had  come  back  out  of  the  company  again;  which 
was  not  very  important,  because  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Armour  were 
fiie  only  stockholders,  and  the  company  had  guaranteed  this  interest 
It  had  no  assets,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Btock,  which 
it  could  get  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  $200  of  the  bonds.     That  was  the 
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only  security  back  of  the  bonds.  At  the  time  it  was  organized  ii 
to  have  one  million,  but  that  is  yery  interesting,  Mr.  Armour,  bei 
Tou  see  there  was  back  of  it  this  proportion.  I  want  to  show 
nappened  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chi 
StooE  Yards  Co.  was  held  ana  George  F.  Doherty  was  elected  [ 
dent,  Clarence  R.  Yeaton  was  elected  vice  president,  Normi 
MacGassin  was  elected  secretary^  and  William  M.  Wadden 
elected  treasurer.  I  think  you  did  not  know  any  of  those  pe 
with  the  possible  exception  of  William  Wadden,  did  you? 

Mr.  Abhoub.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Henet.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  corporation  up  there 
does  the  business  of  furnishing  directors  and  running  uie  ooq 
tion,  and  they  put  their  dummies  iu  and  run  it,  and  that  is  the 
this  one  was  run.     They  take  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  dummy  company,  is  it? 

Mr.  Henet.  Wholesale  dummy  company.  They  were  all  dum 
except  Wadden,  who  was  in  Australia,  who  was  an  employe 
Prince's.  But  the  company  furnished  the  others.  At  the  m« 
of  these  gentlemen  here  is  what  occurred: 

Tlie  chnlrman  then  stilted  tliat  tlie  next  business  to  come  before  the  me 
wns  :iii  aEreen«^iit  between  the  coiiipnny  and  F.  It.  P^rrnm.  All  the  din 
deslrluR  to  examine  the  agreement  hnvltiR  ex'amlned  It  and  the  aniue  tit 
t)eeii  (1lHCUs$ed  and  consfder«l  In  so  far  as  wns  desired. 

That  is,  all  these  dummy  directors  had  examined  this  agreemei 
far  as  they  desired.    It  continues : 

Upon  motion  duly  mnde  anti  »econde<l  It  was  thereupon  nnaDlinousIf  ■ 
Hint  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  company  be  and  they  are  tii 
riithorized  and  diretted  to  execute  the  anld  agreement  with  F.  R,  Pegraiu 
vIdInK  amonK  other  thln^rs  for  the  iHNiie  of  80,000  (eliclity  thousand)  b1 
In  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  the  par  value  of  ^,000,000  (eight  ml 
dollars)  to  the  order  of  the  said  resram.  And  the  pro|>er  offlcers  for  the 
being,  and  each  of  them,  are  herehy  authorized  anil  directed  to  take  all 
proceedings  and  to  do  all  such  thln^  as  may  be  nece.osnry  or  deslrab! 
carry  out  the  said  agreement  and  to  do  all  such  other  things  as  mny  be  a 
sary  under  or  In  connection  therewith. 

The  said  agreement  was  thereupon  executed  as  follows  to  wit : 

An  agreement  made  this  2Tth  day  of  September,  1011,  between  Fran 
Pegrnm,  of  Cohasset,  In  Ma ssacha Belts,  of  the  one  part  and  the  Chlcn|(o  E 
Tarda  Oo.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine  (herein  called  the  comp 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  aald  Pegram  and  his  associates  causeil  to  be  formulated  a 
dated  June  30,  1911,  with  the  following,  namely,  Messars.  Richnrd  OIney  d 
man,  Samuel  Cnrr,  Oiiy  Normal,  S.  L.  Shoonmaker.  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  and  ] 
Hart  as  committee,  and  the  said  Pegram  has  obtained  the  assent  to  the 
plan  of  the  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock  Yards  Co..  ns  ertdenra 
their  assents  deposited  «-lth  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  and  the  said  Pe| 
now  holds  and  controls  the  aald  assents  and  the  right  to  tranfifer  the  i 
together  with  all  Interests  therein  and  all  benefits  to  acrrue  therefrom. 

I  will  stop  there  a  moment.  Mr.  Pegram's  testimony  was  ta 
before  the  commission — I  have  it  here — and  he  swears  he'  never  ha 
dollar's  interest  in  the  matter;  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  pi 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  did  not  have.  He  was  nothing  but 
employee,  on  a  small  wage,  of  Prince's,  did  not  know  anything  ab 
it,  but  they  used  his  name,  put  the  stock  in  his  name,  and  he  did 
they  told  him  to.    Our  assertion  is  that  this  plan  recites  on  the  I 
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of  it  that  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  Maine  corporation,  which  is  to  be 
organized,  that  the  assents  were  put  in  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation,  so  that  it  already  owned  them ;  that  therefore  there  was 
no  consideration  whatsoever  for  the  seven  million  dollars  of  stock 
that  was  issued,  all  water,  in  this  Maine  corporation.  The  plan  is 
here,  and  it  recites  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  Chi- 
cago Stock  Yards  Co.,  "if  and  when  formed  (hereinafter  called  the 
new  company),  it  is  proposed  to  the  holders  of  common  stock  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth." 

Those  terms  and  conditions  show  clearly  that  Pegram  had  no  in- 
terests in  the  assents,  could  not  have  had  any  interest  in  them,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  the  plan,  and  therefore 
this  recitation Tiere  for  the  purpose  or  laying  the  foundation  lor  the 
issuance  of  the  stock  being  raise,  shows  no  consideration  for  the  issue 
whatever. 

(The  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Heney  is  as  follows :) 

Cou.  Exhibit  12. 

cHicAOO  sroQK  TABUS  CO. — ^PiAn  datis  ivm  so,  iBii. 

[Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  trustee;  Btorer,  TIiorDdIke,  Pblmer  *  Dodge,  comuel.l 

In  belialf  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Tards  Co.,  If  and  wben  formed  (hereinafter 

called  the  new  company),  It  Is  proposed  to  tbe  holders  of  common  stock  of  tHo  , 
GhicafTo  Junction  Rallwaya  end  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  as  follows: 

To  enter  Into  a  trust  agreement,  with  such  of  said  stockholders  as  may  elect 
to  become  parties  hereto,  whereby  (amons  other  things)  said  assenting  stock- 
holders will  receive  the  guaranty  and  agreement  of  the  new  company  {by  way 
of  a  stamp  thereof  on  their  respective  stock  certificates)  to  pay  such  stock- 
holders, annually,  the  flsed  sum  of  $S  In  respect  of  each  share  of  said  stock,  in 
quarterly  Installments  of  $2,25  each.  There  Is  also  extended  to  the  holders  of 
such  stamped  certificates  the  privilege  of  exchanftlng  the  same  for  collateral 
trust  bonds  on  the  bnsia  of  $200  face  amount  of  50-year  6  per  cent,  collatend 
trust  gold  bonds  of  the  new  company.  In  such  form  and  secured  as  the  commit- 
tee may  prescribe  or  approve  for  each  share ;  which  privilege  shall  remain  In 
force  until  the  new  company  shall  give  or  cause  to  be  given  In  such  manner,  ond 
for  such  period  as  the  new  company,  with  the  written  approvaJ  of  the  commit- 
tee, may  fix  and  determine,  notice  of  the  withdrawal  and  termination  thereof. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  Is  hereby  designated  and  authorized  to  receive 
from  stockholders  electing  to  become  parties  to  this  plan  stock  certificates 
foi'  the  purchase  of  being  subjected  to  the  trust  agreement  and  stamped  as 
in  the  above  paragraph  provided,  and,  pending  the  decloration  by  the  commit- 
tee riiat  this  plan  has  become  and  Is  operative,  assents  and  agreements  of 
stockholders,  manifesting  their  election  to  accept  this  plan  and  to  become 
parties  thereto. 

This  plan  and  the  naid  trust  agreement  shall  become  operative  if  nod  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  11  has  become  advisable  to  corry  the  same  Into 

Upon  such  declaration  being  filed  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  the  new 
company  shall  delivir  to  the  trust  company  the  collateral  trust  bonds  (or 
Interim  certificates  temporarily  representative  thereof)  which  are  deliverable 
to  stockholders,  who  shall  at  that  time  have  elected  to  avail  themselves  of 
thp  proviilons  hereof. 

The  trast  agreement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

Kach  aixl  every  holder  of  such  common  stock  shall  deliver  the  certificate 
tbcroof  <ir  who  shall  deliver  to  the  said  trust  company  bis  assent  to  said  plan, 
as  above  authorized  and  provided  for,  shall  thereby  become  a  party  to  thu 
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plaa  and  the  aRreements  herein  eontiilneU  with  Hie  same  force  unO  effect  as 
If  he  had  subscribed  and  aftixed  lils  seal  to  thU  plan  nnd  tlie  agreements  herein 
contained. 

Each  such  depositing  or  asnenllnt:  sKii'klMililt-r  fljci'ees  tliat,  Hpnu  demand 
of  the  conimtttee  or  of  the  Old  C0I0D7  Trust  Co.,  he  will  from  time  to  titoe 
execute  Huch  uiiKltniiuuiits.  puwerH  of  attome)^.  and  otiier  InHtrunients  as  the 
committee  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  more  fully  effectuate  the  transfer 
of  Buch  stocli  certificates,  the  stamping  of  said  guaranty  thereon,  the  making 
of  such  stockholder  a  pnrty  to  the  trust  aereeiuunt,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  provisions  thereof. 

TlK  committee  undertakes  In  goo<l  faith  to  promote  tlie  consummation  of 
this  plan;  but  It  Is  expressly  understood  that  no  inpuiher  of  the  commltEce 
assumes  any  responsibility  for  Its  success.  No  member  of  the  committee  sball 
be  Id  anywise  liablo  because  of  the  aforesaid  ofTers  or  the  promulgation  of 
this  plan. 

The  committee  shall  have  power,  In  Its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  tlie  holders  of  any  of  the  aforeuiemloned  common 
stock  may  deposit  the  same  and  become  parties  to  the  trust  asreeiuent,  anil 
In  connection  therewith  to  Impose  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  Rball  sfc 
fit,  Including  the  making  of  a  cash  payment  as  a  condition  of  becomlni;  a  iiartr 
or  parties ;  In  provide  that  any  member  tliereof  may,  with  the  approval  of  (he 
otiier  memtiers,  act  and  vote  by  prosy;  to  prescribe  the  form  and  terms  of 
any  securities  for  the  issue  of  which  provision  Is  made  in  the  said  plan  and 
agreement ;  to  declare  the  aforesaid  offers  and  thla  plan  operative  If  and  whea 
the  committee  sliall,  in  Its  discretion,  deem  that  the  amount  of  the  deposited 
anil  Hssentlii},'  sUh-I;  iw  sulficicnt  to  warrant  such  declaration,  anil  the  de<'lura- 
tion  of  the  committee  shall  be  Snal  and  conclusive  upon  all  parlies  hereto;  ti> 
provide,  after  the  making  of  said  declaration.  If  and  when  the  committee  sen 
fit  and  uiJOD  such  terms  as  It  shall  prescribe,  fur  the  acceptance  of  the  said 
offer  by  holders  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  stock  not  deposited  prior  to 
such  declaration ;  to  curry  out  iind  elTectunte  this  iilau  In  whatever  manner  the 
(»mmlttee  nhail  at  the  time  deem  most  expedient,  and,  generally,  to  make  Had 
determine  all  arrangements  and  things  wblch  In  its  Judgment  are  necesMur 
or  expedient  to  carry  out  tliis  plan;  to  construe  this  plan  and  the  apitended 
trust  agreement 

Any  such  construction  by  the  committee,  or  any  action  under  any  snch  coo- 
struction  made  or  taken  Iti  good  faith,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  Alio  to 
supply  any  defect  or  omission  of  or  in  this  plan  or  said  agreement  or  to  recoa- 
clie  Inconsistencies  In  It  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  shall.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  carry  out  the  samt 
properly  and  elTectively,  and  the  committee  shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  xudi 
necessity  or  expediency;  ;iiid  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  modification  of 
wild  ngrecnient  as  It  sball  consider  necessary  or  expedient,  provided  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  its  general  i>urpose  and  does  not  change  the  guaranty  thereon,  la 
case  of  elecrton  to  accept  the  guaranty.  Tlie  new  company  shall  have  powtt 
to  make  any  and  all  adjustments  of  Interest  and  dividends  by  it  deemed  fair 
and  equitable  in  ciikc  of  the  exchange  of  any  such  stock  or  stamped  certlflcatt 
for  l)nnds,  and  such  adjustment  Bliall  be  flnal  and  conclusive. 

In  the  event  of  the  resigniitlon,  death,  or  inability  to  act  of  any  member  e( 
the  commlttn*',  the  vacancy  so  causG<l  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  mem- 
bers (if  the  conmilltee. 

All  action  of  tlie  committee  may  be  had  and  taken  by  a  majority  of  it< 
members. 

In  no  event  Is  nn.v  claim  tn  be  made  against  any  depositing  or  RHBt>ntlDR  atud:- 
holdcr.  or  enforied  by  woy  of  lien,  or  nthcrwise.  nimitist  any  of  the  deposited 
or  assenting  stock  fur  wblcli  such  cerrlflcates  shall  have  been  issued,  for  or  on 
account  of  the  chargi-s  or  exiieu.ses  of  the  conmdltce.  The  compeusatltio  of  thr 
commlitee  and  of  rhe  trustee  ami  all  expenses  of  the  committee  niid  of  tbr 
trustee,  in  connection  with  tiio  carrying  out  of  this  plan  and  said  truM  agne- 
ment,  shall  he  paid  by  Uie  new  company. 

No  assenting  sto<-kholder  shall  luive  any  Interest  In  any  of  the  share*  of 
Stock  of  the  new  company  or  of  the  disposition  thereof. 

Tlu'  provisions  and  benefits  of  this  plan  and  said  trust  agreemeDt  nhall  b« 
confined  strictly  to  the  [lartles  thereto  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  pv- 
vision  K  thereof. 
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This  plan  nnd  swld  trust  aRreement  ahall  be  deemed,  accordinK  to  its  tenos, 
to  bind  and  benefit  the  several  parties  thereto,  their  and  eiich  of  their  survivors, 
esecutors.  administrators,  and  assigns. 

RicH&KD  Olnby,  Chairman, 
Sauitet.  Cabb, 
Gur  NoRUAR, 
S.  L.  School  UAKEB, 
K.  V.  R.  Thateb, 
P.  R.  Habt,  Secretary, 
11  Court  Street,  BoHon,  Mass.. 

Committee 

Mr.  Henet.  This  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  stockyards  company  continues: 

And  whereas  the  said  plan — 

(a)  Assures  to  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stockyards  Co. 
a  continuance  of  the  business  now  carried  on  by  the  packers  upon  a  permanent 
basis  and  a  great  Increase  In  the  earnings,  profits,  and  dividends  to  which  the 
holders  of  the  common  shares  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 
Stockyards  Co.  will  become  entitled  as  well  as  a  great  Increase  in  the  value  of 
the  said  shares;  find 

(b)  Will  vest  In  the  company  (If  It  shall  acquire  the  uses  and  benefits  of 
the  said  plan)  the  right  to  all  dividends  and  other  payments  out  of  enrnings 
apportionable  to  the  said  common  shares,  the  holders  of  which  have  heretofore 
assented  or  may  hereafter  assent  to  the  said  plan  over  and  above  the  fixed 
annual  amounts  and  flsed  annual  charges  specified  in  the  said  plan.  But  the 
company  can  not  receive  any  of  the  said  benefits  without  having  acquired  the 
same  from  the  aald  Pegram  nor  without  having  raised  $1,000,000  la  cash  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  conditions  specified  in  the  said  plan. 

That  is  absolutely  true,'becau3e  the  company  already  had  the  as- 
sents placed  there  for  its  use  by  liie  plan  itself,  under  the  plan  itself 
as  it  existed  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 
Whereas  it  says  that  the  company  can  not  receive  any  of  the  said 
benefits  without  having  acquired  the  same  from  the  said  Pegram, 
who  had  no  interest.  That  last  statement  I  read  is  true.  They  did 
have  the  million  dollars  for  four  days.    This  goes  on : 

And  wherens  the  i»mpany  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  desires  to  acquire  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  said 
plan  and  the  action  of  the  said  shareholders  thereunder  and  requires  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  In  cash  so  to  do : 

Now  therefore  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows: 

(1)  The  said  Pegram  hereby  sells,  assigns,  transfers,  and  sets  over  to  the 
company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  the  said  plan  dated  June  30,  IDll,  and  all 
the  assents  thereto  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Hallway  and 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  which  have  heretofore  been  made,  as  well  as  all  such 
assents  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  together  with  all  right  title  Interest  and 
benefit  in  and  to  the  said  plan,  and  assents  of  every  kind  and  nature.  And 
the  said  Pegram  agrees  to  pay  to  the  company  forthwith  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
In  cash. 

(2)  The  company  hereby  accepts  the  foregoing  property  and  ackuowledges 
that  it  has  received  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  $1,000,000, 

(3)  As  consideration  for,  the  said  property  and  for  the  services  of  the  sold 

Which  he  says  he  did  not  perform — 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  $8,000,000  therefor,  payable  In  the  full  paid  non- 
assessable stock  of  the  comtauy  at  par.  The  company  agrees  to  issue  and 
deliver  forthwith  to  the  order  of  the  said  Pegram  $999,000  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  now  authorized  and  not  heretofore  subscribed. 
The  company  further  agrees  to  cause  to  be  delivered  forthwith  to  the  order  of 
the  said  I'egram  the  $1,000  par  value  of  Its  capital  stock  heretofore  subscribed 
The  company  further  agrees  to  increase  Its  authorized  capital  stock  to  an 
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autborlEed  nmount  of  $8,000,000  capital  aud  to  Issue  and  deliver  to  tlie  order 
of  the  said  Fegram  $7,000,000  par  value  of  Its  sliares  as  socm  as  sncb  Increase 
can  be  made  according  to  law. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Pegram  has  hereto  affixed  his  hand  and  seal 
and  tlie  company  has  caused  Its  common  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  these 
presents  to  be  signed  In  Its  name  and  behalf  by  Its  proper  officers  tHe  day  and 
year  first  above  writtw. 

Fbark  R.  Peokau.     [beai_1 
Chicago  Stocktabm  Compart. 
By  Oeobge  F.  Dohebtt,  FreiUent. 

That  was  carried  out,  and  by  reason  of  that  increase  the  $194,000 
of  Mr.  Armour  became  $1,552,000  of  stock  of  the  Maine  company. 
The  Maine  company  owned  nothing.  It  had  no  assets  of  capital 
except  thiit  $1,000,000,  which  it  loaned  back  again  to  the  parties  who 
furnislied  it.  It  was  going  to  is.sue  some  bonds,  but  it  had  no  assets 
back  of  the  bonds  except  the  $1,000,000.  It  was  to  exchange  the  $200 
of  bonds  for  $100  in  stock.  Not  until  it  got  the  stock  in  exchange  for 
the  bonds  would  it  have  any  assets  as  security  for  the  bonds.  Just 
where  would  you  say  the  $7,000,000  of  vahie  comes  in  in  that  com- 
pany's assets? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  just  about  to  say,  do  Mr.  Armour  and 
Mr.  Heney  agree  on  thisJ  Awhile  ago  you  agreed  on  another  prop- 
osition.   I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  agree  now. 

Mr.  Akmour.  He  is  reading  facts,  I  felieve. 

Mr.  Henet.  These  are  facts. 

Mr.  Akjiour.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  but  I  assume  h( 
is  reading  facts.  The  earning  power  is  back  of  either  the  first  issiw 
or  the  second  issue.  It  is  no  greater  and  no  less,  and  whatever  tbc 
earning  power  is  would  be  applicable  to  either  the  ei^t  million  or 
one  million,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Henet,  The  Maine  company  has  no  earning  power.  It  bii 
nothing  to  earn  any  money.  The  only  thing  it  can  get  ia  to  get  diri- 
dends  upon  the  New  Jersey  stock  which  it  will  acquire  by  exchang- 
ing bonds  for  stock,  and  until  it  acquires  some  of  that  stock,  it  can 
not  even  have  an  incomn.  So  that  the  New  Jersey  company  couU 
not  have  anything  in  value  except  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  assumed  that  it  had  an  earning  power. 

Mr.  Henet.  Tho  earning  power  all  comes  from  these  opentinf 
conipanies  whirh  were  in  existence  before. 

Hero  is  a  sample  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  Mosely  &  Co.  in  order  to 
get  these  jjeople  to  assent.    I  will  read  the  following  letter: 

AuniTST  18,  191L 
R,  A.  Jacksox,  Esq.. 

Trcmiirrr  Prni-idciiii'  Itnvkvig  Co.. 

I'roi'iitenrr,  R.    I. 

Dkab  Sir:  In  rcpird  to  tlic  i-iuiiiniin  Nto<'k  of  the  C^hlcaRo  Junction  Ralltnjia 
I'lilim  SrncUyiinls  fn,,  whfih  Mr.  Wi'imi|rti>n  asknl  you  yesterday  t«  oMab 
tlic  nsRcnt  to  plan  iinipuswl  b.v  the  tllney  cimimlttoe,  we  woulil  say  that  all  Hi 
(HrectnrH  anil  Itirjre  storkhiiiili-rx  hnve  carefully  Rone  Into  the  sltuacton.  taw 
rcrointiiendcd  aixl  iissentoii  t"  tlie  pliiii,  and  there  is  no  stockholder  Id  the  C* 
i-afHi  Jnni'tinn  xlock.  fo  we  tire  lulvtsed.  who  has  any  Interest  In  tbe  IfaU 
(■nritiirnlion. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Armour,  that  statement  was  absolutely  untrue,  ex- 
cept that  they  mav  have  been  advised  so.    But  the  fact  was  entiRlj 

different,  berause  Prince  was  the  largest  stockholder  of  the 

stock  of  tlie  New  .Jersey  corporation,  and  was  to  be  the  largest 
holder  in  the  Maine  corporation,  was  he  notf 
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Mr.  Armotjr.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  know  he  was  a  large  stockholder  in  the  New 
Jersey  corporation,  and  you  knew  he  was  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
Maine  corporation! 

Mr.  AituouR.  Was  the  Maine  corporation  contemplated  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Heuet.  Yes.  And  this  is  to  get  the  assents  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Maine  corporation.  They  are  telling  the  stockholders 
that  nobody  connected  with  it  he  is  trying  to  get  in  is  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  Maine  corporation.  That  is,  it  is  to  be  handled  by 
the  Chicago  packers ;  that  Prince,  in  other  words,  is  not  to  be  in  it, 
but  the  Chicago  packers  only,  and  it  says  "  packers,"  not  "  bankers." 
it  continues: 

Between  ourselves,  11  IH  simply  a  ease  of  legalizing  the  rebate  which  the 
packers  Itave  Insisted  on  obtaining,  as  they  state  they  contribute  75  per  cent  oC 
the  earnings  of  tbe  company  and  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  plunder. 

This  man  talks  very  plainly. 

In  the  past  this  has  been  paid  by  giving  them  larger  blocks  of  stock  on 
payments  in  cash.  Hereafter  they  will  take  whatever  pickings  may  seem 
pro]>er  to  theai.  The  property,  however,  must  not  be  wasted  and  must  be  kept 
intact,  so  the  luu'yers  who  are  handling  this  matter  advlae  us. 

The  pickings  are  not  going  to  be  taken  by  the  three  packers,  only 
Armour  &  Co.,  and  Prince. 

The  comiiony  has  been  earning  about  10  per  cent  and  paying  8  per  cent,  but 
It  was  necessary  for  them  to  save  a  certain  surplua  to  distribute  back  to  the 
packers  periodically. 

He  is  referring  to  the  payment  of  the  $3,000,000. 

This  question  of  rebate  has  been  argued  before  a  court  of  Justice  and  a  deci- 
sion Is  expected  on  October  1  to  see  If  these  rebates  are  legal  In  view  of  their 
holiling  and  oi)eratlng  a  railroad  property.  The  directors  fear  an  adverse  de- 
i-lsliiii  and  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  have  this  plan  become  operative  before' 
that  date. 

That  is,  the  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  company.  The  fact  was 
that  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  company  did  not 
know  anything  about  it,  did  they? 

Mr.  Armodr.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Henet.  The  letter  goes  on: 

A  minority  holder  may  have  in  mind  that  by  staying  out  he  can  get  these 
extra  dividends  that  the  Maine  corporation  expect  to  get  on  the  stock  whicb 
they  control  through  guarantee  or  by  deposit  as  collateral  against  the  bonds 
In  case  the  stockholder  takes  them.  The  (act  of  the  matter  la,  it  would  be 
well  within  the  power  of  those  who  control  the  Maine  corporation  to  reduce 
the  yard  charges  so  that  the  earnings  of  the  stockyards  company  would  make 
n  much  poorer  showing  than  they  do  now.  We  feel  It  Is  very  Important  to 
retain  this  earning  power  of  the  packers,  otherwise,  this  valuable  tract  of  land 
would  have  to  be  cut  up  for  manufacturing  or  terminal  purposes,  and,  while 
the  stockholders  would  eventually  get  back  a  handsome  return  on  their  money, 
it  would  take  a  number  of  years  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  there  would  be 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  Interest  on  the  bonds  with  no  Income. 

We  should  he  pleased  to  allow  you  1-^  on  any  assenta  that  you  send  to  tnia 
office.    We  understand  that  Mr.  Matteson  has  the  controlling  Interest  in  about 
1,000  shares  of  stock  and  that  you  will  take  this  matter  up  with  him. 
Very  truly  youra. 

S.  H.  Fbssenden. 

Those  letters  were  intended  to  induce  a  minority  stockholder  of 
common  stock  in  the  New  Jersey  corporation  to  fear  that  if  the 
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packers  got  control  and  ho-  did  not  come  in  on  the  plan,  thej  might 
reduce  the  ^ard  charges  so  that  he  would  not  get  even  8  per  cent,  ud, 
as  Mr.  Fnnce  sugg^ited  in  another  letter,  a  kind  of  a  scheme  to 
force  him  in  by  having  the  stock  taken  off  the  market,  and  only  the 
stock  of  those  who  had  assented  put  on  the  market, 

The  Chairman,  Did  they  reduce  the  yard  charges? 

Mr,  Henet.  No,  Senator.  The  stocl^ards,  Mr,  Armour,  at  pres- 
ent are  said  to  be  dirtier  than  they  liave  ever  been  before  in  their 
history.     Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  AituonR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  was  testimony  before  Judge  Altschuler  to  thit 
«ffeot,  that  tliere  was  an  awful  condition. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  until  recently  there  has  been  a  shortaee  <rf 
help.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  reason  for  it  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  exists. 

Mr.  Henet.  A  very  bad  winter,  plus  shortage  of  help,  undoubtedly 
bnmght  it  about. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  the  yards  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Henet,  Last  winter  was  bad,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
help. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  for  the  last  three  months  there  have  been  5,000 
to  10,000  men  out  aroimd  the  stockyards  looking  for  jobs. 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Henet.  That  was  the  testimony  before  Judge  Altschuler. 

Mr.  AsMouH.  I  assume  the  yards  are  better. 

Mr.  Henet.  No,  they  were  bad  two  weeks  ago  when  we  were  tak- 
ing this  testimony.    And  the  dilapidated  offices  are  still  there, 

I  have  ]'ust  one  or  two  other  letters  that  I  want  to  call  attention  tft 

Mr.  Mater.  Will  you  not  state  what  is  in  them,  and  put  them  m 
tlie  record  ? 

Mr.  Henet.  Tliis  one  is  short,  and  it  will  take  less  time  to  read  it: 

AuonsT  23,  IftU. 
Sauuel  8.  Sloan,  Esq., 

Vice  Pretident  Farmers'  Loan  d  Tnut  Co., 

Neu)  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  I  am  one  of  tlie  committee  which  has  made  the  recoDunen^ 
tion  In  regiird  to  tlie  Clilcago  .TunctloD  plan,  I  waDt  to  call  your  attentioe  ta 
the  neceMity  of  sending  ttie  assent  of  your  stock  Id  as  earlf  as  possible  u  m 
are  anxious  to  carry  out  our  arrangement  on  tbe  iBt  of  September  whlcti  n 
deem  so  Important  to  tlie  shareholders. 

The  situation  Is  na  follows ;  The  company's  business  In  Chicago  dependi 
very  largely  upon  certnln  definite  ludustrtea.  ^Vhe^  these  inilustrles  were  et' 
tnbllsh  at  Clilciigo  It  was  the  natural  center  for  the  businesses  done,  but  CU- 
cago  is  iiinv  less  conveniently  situated  tbttn  many  western  cities.  To  ininiR 
the  contlnuiiiii.'e  of  I)rofitable  business  for  the  company,  It  is  necessary  to  vort 
with  cloKb  iind  harmonious  relations  with  those  upon  whom  the  company  I* 
dependent  for  the  c<mtlnuun<«  of  its  business.  It  la  the  belief  of  tlie  committee 
that  the  new  company  can  give  much  more  definite  assurances  as  to  the  con- 
tinuetl  pros|H-rlty  ot  the  cumpnny  than  n  company  such  as  the  presenL  Erac> 
tlcally  wholly  invned  far  uwuy  from  the  scene  of  the  company's  operatlona. 

They  have  not  got  much  nearer  with  Mr.  Prince  in  charge  tbia 
they  wcrp  before.  The  New  Jersey  coiporation  was  owned  in  Bos- 
ton nnti  New  York,  anyway,  wag  it  notf 

Mr.  Armour,  I  assume  so;  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Heney.  That  is,  Mr.  Prince  and  you  sort  of  direct  the  running 
of  the  stockyards  companies? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  have.  If 
I  had,  I  would  try  not  to  have  it  dirty,  if  it  is  dirty. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  and  Mr.  Prince  elect  the  directors  of  the  New 
Jersey  company,  and  the  New  Jersey  company  elect  the  directors  of 
the  stockyards  company.     That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Abmour.  If  you  say  it  is.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  running  of  the  company.    I  own  a  fifth  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Heney.  Then,  as  a  matter"  of  fact,  it  does  not  do  any  good  to 
Iiave  a  packer  interested  in  the  company.  It  would  be  just  as  good 
to  have  a  Boston  banker? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Henev.  Mr.  Prince  is  running  the  company? 

Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Prince  is  running  the  company. 

Mr.  Hexev,  What  is  the  use  of  havmg  a  packer  interested?  You 
are  not  getting  good  service. 

Mr.  Armoub.  That  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Henet.  Would  you  not  blame  Mr.  Armour  a  little  bit  for  the 
conditions? 

Mr,  Armour,  Mr.  Armour  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  running 
of  those  yards. 

Mr.  Heney.  Why  has  he  not,  if  he  owns  on  fifth  interest? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  am  a  minority  stockholder. 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Prince  told  me  that  he  feared  Mr.  Armour  so 
much  that  he  would  do  anything  Mr.  Armour  wanted,  that  Mr. 
Armour  could  break  him. 

Mr.  Armour.  He  never  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Heney.  Act  on  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Akmour,  All  right;  I  will  be  very  clad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  eSort  to  have  the  yards  put 
in  better  condition? 

Mr.  Armodr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  minority  stockholder? 

Mr.  Armoub.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  witness  here  last  week  who  seemed  to 
be  very  strong  for  the  packing-house  people,  and  he  urged  that  as  a 
complaint.  Iii  fact,  he  said  that  was  his  only  complaint.  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  could  not  better  that. 

Mr,  Abmour.  If  I  can,  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Heney.  There  are  just  two  letters  here,  and  then  I  am 
through.    Here  is  one  dated  August  14,  1911,  as  follows: 

August  14,  1911. 
Messrs.  Fulijsi  &  Gbay. 

78  Bedford  St., 

fall  River,  Mats. 
Dear  Sibs  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  12th  and  would  say  that  the  $1,060,000 
rash  cnrltal  Is  merely  paid  in  as  good  faith  and  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the 
Mtiliie  corporation.  The  stockyards  maintains  its  Identity,  the  Maine  cor- 
liortatlon  nierely  beconn-s  «  stockholder  through  the  deposit  of  enough  shnces  to 
control  the  situation.  Whatever  dividends  are  declared  paid  the  Maine  corpora- 
tion must  go  to  minority  stockholders  who  stay  out,  as  you  say. 

An  you  will  have  tn  mind.  I't  each  time  there  has  tieen  a  qnestlon  of  renewing 
tho  leases  with  the  packers  it  has  been,  "How  much  will  yOn  pay  us?"  The 
Inst  time  it  «)Bt  the  stockj-ards  Wl,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  company.  The  time 
ly  now  approaching  wliun  it  wllf  be  necessary  to  l!ake  up  the  renewals  hfthese 
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leases  with  the  packern.  The  question  bae  been  brooght  before  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court  as' to  whether  It  \\ill  be  legal  to  make  this  payment 
to  the  packers.  We  understand  this  ilcclsloa  will  be  rendered  on  October  1. 
We  can  well  see  the  Inducement  thiit  others  who  are  not  In  the  rallwwii  bu«l- 
,  neas  might  make  with  the  packers  Into  locating  elsewhere.  This  would  leave 
the  atockyardB  with  a  vast  tract  or  land  on  their  bands  but  with  no  earulng 
power  bejond  as  a  railroad  or  terminal.  This  hooks  the  packing  Interest  lato 
the  situation,  which  Is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  plan,  in  our 
opinion. 

The  company  has  not  earned  In  a  period  of  years  orer  10  per  cent  and  lias 
paid  8  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  legislature  baa  been  constantlr  work- 
ing BEtiinst  them  and  they  will  be  relieved  from  this  by  the  new  Interests.  Yon 
will  nt  once  receive  9  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  If  you  bo  elect. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  unless  the  63.000  shares  of  stock  dcposltn  thni 
they  will  not  tare  to  put  the  plan  through.    All  the  directors  in  the  stockynrdii 
compnny  and  our  largest  and  most  conservative  trustees  here  In  Boston  have 
already  dci>oslte<l  their  stock  under  the  plan. 
Very  truly  yonrs. 

P.  S.  HosEucT  &  Co. 

You  will  notice  he  says  that  in  the  meantime  the  l^islature  has 
been  constatntly  working  against  them,  and  they  will  be  relieved 
from  this  by  the  new  interests.  Had  there  been  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  in  Illinois  to  reduce  the  terminal  rate  charges,  or  the 
yard  charges,  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  would  not  keep  in  touch  with  that! 

Mr,  Armour.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  There  is  one  other  letter  that  I  want  to  read.  It  is 
from  Arthur  G.  Graves's  law  olEce.  48  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  as  follows : 

ArouBT  15,  1911. 

Messrs  F.  K.  MosEr.EY  &  Co., 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  iSa»». 

(jENTi.EMEN :  I'our  letter  of  recent  date  to  Mrs.  Saruh  L.  Omvea  in  roferenct 
to  the  propospd  reorgn  nidation  of  the  Chlcairo  Junction  Hnilwayfi  nnd  Untoo 
Stockyards  has  been  liiinded  to  me  for  attention,  and  la  view  of  whn.t  the  te- 
orgiinlzation  offers  to  the  present  common  Rtockholders,  and  In  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  observation : 

There  are  a  few  stockholders  In  this  company  of  whose  affairs  I  hnve  charp. 
Thus  far,  none  of  them  have  Indicated  their  assent  to  the  proposed  plan,  aDd 
1  iiave  carefully  refrained  from  advising  them  to  do  It.  In  tlie  first  place.  It 
Is  very  apparent  to  all.  except  perhaps  to  those  who  devise  the  plaa  and  wbo 
are  on  the  inside  and  know  all  about  it,  that  the  proposed  reorftanltiitlon  Is 
very  Indedolte,  and  the  common  stockholders  really  do  not  know  what  Is  otTeTcd 
to  Uiem.  Pas^ng  by  this,  however,  which  I  think  after  nil  Is  of  minor  impo^ 
tance,  the  real  criticism  of  the  Intelligent  stockholders  of  the  ChlcaKo  Junction 
Railways  would  be  this — that  the  present  stockholders  are  not  receiving  under 
the  proposed  plan  a  return  commensurate  with  the  present  actual  anets  and 
cash  Burjilus  of  Its  company.  It  Is  tnie  that  the  earnings  of  the  stockyards  and 
Its  connecting  railways  depend  almost  wholly  on  a  single  Industry  and  that 
its  connecting  ralwnys  depenil  almost  wholly  on  a  single  Industry  and  that  it> 
profitable  operation  depends  upon  its  present  location,  and  it  Is  also  true  that 
possibly  the  stockyards'  business  may  be  carried  further  and  furtlier  to  tha 
west,  thereby  injuring  to  a  considerable  degree  the  Chicago  market,  Bnt  «■ 
the  contrary,  the  present  actual  asset  and  cash  surplus  of  the  company  betcog 
to  the  present  stockholders,  and  not  legitimately  to  those  who,  throng  waat 
skillful  device  of  reorganisation,  succeed  In  getting  the  old  companr  and  IB 
assets  entirely  into  their  possession, 

The  parent  company,  of  which  we  are  common  stockholden,  1b  vlrtiMllT 
scarcely  more  than  a  holding  company,  and  derives  all  its  Income  from  divi- 
dends paid  on  the  stock  of  tht  Chicago  Junction  Railways  Co.,  and  the  UnSoS 
Stockj'anlH  Go.  While  It  is  true  that  the  earnings  have  not  Increased  to  iny 
marked  degree  In  this  business,  at  the  same  time  It  la  also  true  ttast  aacb 
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of  theses  Bubatdlary  concerns  bas  earned,  with  a  very  comfortable  sarplus,  the 
(IlvldendB  which  have  been  paid  over  into  the  treusnry  of  the  parent  companr, 
and  for  a  large  number  of  years  such  sarplus  has  remaltied  untouched  "In  the 
treasury  of  the  subsiiitary  companies.  Such  surplus  has  been  earned,  too,  after 
very  liberal  appropriations  for  Improvements  and  betterments,  a  portion  of 
which  might  have  been  charged  to  new  capital.  Furthermore,  the  parent 
company  has  received  from  the  dividends  thus  paid  by  its  subsidiaries  a  sur- 
plus over  and  above  Its  dividend  requirements,  viz,  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
and  8  per  cent  on  the  common.  The  public  and  the  casual  observer,  therefore, 
do  not  often  realize  that  the  surplus  and  asset«  of  the  present  company  lie  still 
in  the  treasury  of  three  corporations,  and  assuming  that  futtire  improvements  or 
exigencies  would  warrant  our  leaving  untouched  the  surplus  now  resting  In 
the  treasury  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  nevertheless  the  surplus  In  the  treas- 
ury of  the  parent  company  has  now  reached  a  very  considerable  sum. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  rei)orta  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  Itnllwuys  and  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  and  I  can  not  In  this  letter  give 
the  exact  flgures  of  the  earning  power  and  surplus  of  the  different  concerns; 
I  want  ti)  .say,  however,  that  some  seven  years  ago,  when  advising  a  client  to  in- 
vest In  the  common  stock  of  this  corporation,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  very  care- 
ful Investigation  of  the  earning  power  of  the  company  antl  the  surplus  which  It 
had  virtually  at  Its  disposal,  either  In  Its  own  treasury  or  that  of  Its  subsidiary 
con<:erns.  At  that  time  the  cosh  surplus  amounted  to  something  like  $3  000,000, 
ns  I  discovered  by  investigation.  My  calculations  on  this  score  were  also  cor- 
roborated by  those  of  some  Boston  brokers  who  were  acquainted  with  the  com- 
pany, A  COBii  surplus  of  S3.000,000  on  an  outstanding  Issue  of  common  stock 
of  only  $6,500,000  was  a  very  large  surplus.  This  was  some  seven  years  ago,  and 
In  the  meantime  this  surplus  has  slowly  grown  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Armour,  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  through  the 
manipulations  of  these  companies  by  Mr.  Prince  that  $3,000,000  has 
been  passed  over  to  you  and  him ) 
Mr.  Armodr.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  They  have,  as  shown  by  the  records. 
A  few  years  ago,  about  the  time  the  company  discontinued  making  a  report 
of  the  separate  earnings  of  tlie  subsidiary  companies,  1  wrote  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  present  company,  and  at  my  request  he  sent  me  the  figures,  at  the  same 
time  eikplalnlng  the  reason  why  the  company  had  discontinued  giving  these 
separate  earnings  was  because  It  was  deemed  wise  not  to  reveal  the  company's 
true  earning  [wwer  and  Us  resources  to  some  of  our  State  legislatures  and 
thereby  open  Itself  to  invldlonn  legislation.  It  wan  upon  this  explanation  that 
I  refrained  at  that  time  from  writing  an  article  for  some  prominent  Bnanclal 
paper,  revealing  for  the  Information  of  investors  In  general  the  real  flnanclnl 
strength  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stockyards  Co. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  present  plan  of  reorganloEtlon  by 
no  means  gives  to  the  present  common-stock  holders  full  return  for  the  value 
of  their  pro[>erty  with  which  they  are  asked  to  part.  It  Is  true  that  the  pro- 
posed new  securities,  offered  to  the  stockholders  with  an  Increased  dividend 
of  9  or  10  per  cent  assured,  seems  better  at  first  blush  than  the  present  security 
which  they  hold,  .^t  tlie  same  time,  it  Is  also  true  that  the  present  8  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock  of  the  parent  company  la  absolutely  assured,  and  In 
the  future  the  common-stock  holders  must  and  ought  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
the  results  of  all  these  past  years  of  provident  and  skillful  management.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  reorganization  committee  themselves,  representing  a  groap  of 
Inside  stockholders,  offers  something  which  Is  suffldently  attractive  to  Induce 
the  present  holders  to  part  with  their  stock,  and  after  they  have  parted  with  It 
the  rich  surplus  to  which  I  have  referred  and  the  accumulation  of  all  the  past 
years  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  inside  few,  perhaps  followed  by  the 
"  cutting  of  a  rich  melon."  Frankly,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  ttils  Is  treating 
the  stockholders  squarely?  Does  It  not  bear  In  some  respect  a  ^fght  resem- 
blance to  the  old  Chicago  &  Alton  deal? 

Were  I  In  o  position  to  secure  names  of  all  the  common-stock  holders  of  the 
company  and  had  the  time  and  means  to  devote  to  It,  I  could  eaally  put  so  many 
of  the  stockholders  In  possession  of  facts  that  would  make  the  present  plan  im- 
possible of  fulfillment.  However,  I  think  It  would  be  better  If  the  committee, 
or  yourselves,  did  this. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

AxTHim  C.  Gkavu. 
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In  that  connection,  you  were  trusting  so  much  to  Mr,  Prince  had 
agreed  to  pay  Moseley  &  Co.  $20,000  as  a  commission  for  purchasing 
this  stock  at  $160  a  share,  and  on  the  side  he  had  an  agreement  witn 
Moseley  &  Co.  to  pay  him  back  one-fourth  of  the  commission,  which 
they  did — $5,000 — which  he  pocketed,  you  paying  your  full  half.  It 
may  throw  a  little  light  on  Mr.  Prince  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

Mr.  Abmodb.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hbnet.  The  reply  to  that  letter  I  wish  to  put  in,  and  then 
there  is  one  other  letter  I  have  not  at  hand,  that  I  will  have  to  read 
in  afterwards,  a  letter  from  Mr,  Prince  to  the  auditor  out  there. 
where  the  auditor  says  the  report  shows  that  $700,000  was  put  into 
betterments,  and  he  asks  them  to  state  how  much  really  went  into 
betterments,  and  wlmt  betterments,  and  he  says,  according  to  instnic- 
tions,  the  earnings  being  too  large  to  allow  to  appear,  that  he  would 
charge  tliem  up  to  opprating  expenses,  and  that  it  would  require  i 
systematic  analysis  of  the  entire  books  in  order  to  get  at  what  it  was. 
that  the  $700,000  had  gone  into  it,  or  how  much  of  it  had  gone  into 
it,  how  much  of  it  was  profit  that  was  being  covered  up.  That  is 
from  the  auditor  to  Prince,  the  official  auditor  of  the  company. 

The  reply  reads : 

August  16.  1011. 
Abthub  C.  Gbaves,  Esq., 

No.  -}8  Church  Street,  Ifeio  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  15th.  The  Indefinlteness  of  the  piM 
referred  to  la  due  to  the  fflct  thnt  It  did  not  aecm  wise  to  ealarge  too  much  oo 
the  8ituntli>n  as  It  renlly  Is. 

As  you  will  understand  from  our  letter,  ttiere  has  been  danger,  and  then 
still  is,  of  tlio  puckers  leaving  Chicago  for  territory  nearer  cnttle-rnlslng  la- 
duatrj',  and  it  is  only  due  to  larfie  bonuses  being  paid  to  the  packers  In  tbf 
pnsl  thnt  they  have  stny«l.  The  question  has  been  arguMl  before  the  court  d 
justice  In  lillnnls,  and  the  opl"!""  's  expected  on  the  Ist  of  October  u  a 
whether  It  Is  legal  for  the  stockyards  company  to  pay  these  sums  of  monej:  W 
the  packers,  which  from  a  railroad  are  In  tiie  nature  of  a  rebate.  The  director! 
of  tlie  company  therefore  devised  this  plan,  by  which  the  pnckers  will  han 
control  of  the  new  Maine  corporntlon  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  (l.OOO.OOO 
This,  In  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  Insures  the  permanency  of  the  padrars  In 
Chicago,  and  will  also  avoid  tiie  large  payments  to  be  made  to  tbem  in  tbf 
future.  It  Is  fair  to  assume,  as  you  state,  that  they  are  not  dolnif  tbte  tot 
nothing,  and  they  expect  to  relmlmrse  themselves  through  the  surplus  earn- 
ings, to  which  they  feel  that  they  contribute  by  staying  in  Chicago.  Ton  o( 
course  have  a  very  Ttiluable  property,  but  without  the  packers  It  would  hatt 
a  very  sltm  earning  power,  ana  in  order  to  get  back  your  money  the  propertj 
would  have  to  be  sold  ofT  for  manufactnrlag  puritoscs,  divided  up,  with  stieeti 
etc.,  all  of  which  would  take  time. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  are  none  of  the  directors  or  stocfeholdera  w1i» 
receive  any  beneflts  from  the  new  company,  but  all  come  In  nnd  share  alike. 

We  were  assured  by  Mr.  Bradley  Palmer,  of  Messrs.  Storey,  Thorndib. 
Palmer  &  Dodge,  before  we  took  up  this  work,  that  the  property  of  the  Chi- 
cago Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stockyards  Co.  would  be  thoroughly  «fe- 
guarded  and  could  not  be  wasted  by  the  parties  taking  control. 

The  piirties  having  control  of  the  Maine  corporation  have  Informed  up  ttait 
they  will  not  undertake  thla  unless  the  common  stock  assentR.  Of  cmirrc.  It 
la  fair  to  asxume  that-they  will  undertake  It  provided  only  a  few  BhareholdiHi 
stay  out. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  this  corapony  has  not  paid  lari^r  dividends  *iid 
that  la  on  occiiuiit  of  the  legislation,  which  has  always  been  hostile  to  them  »t 
what  they  considered  excessive  charges  ns  against  the  Interest  of  the  farawr- 

It  Is  nut  propiwed  to  cut  any  melon  or  to  give  any  Insiders  any  bmeflts. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  that  yon  desire,  Iclndly  let  ns  IMf 
from  yon. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

r.  S.  MOSKLXT  h  Co. 
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That  is  upon  the  basis  of  an  economic  proposition,  the  packers 
ought  to  move  farther  west;  and  that  is  your  own  opinion,  too,  is  it 
not.  Mr.  Armour,  closer  to  the  point  of  production! 

Mr.  Akmour.  Of  course^  I  think  the  closer  they  get  to  the  |>oint 
of  production  the  better  it  is.  But  they  could  hot  move  entirely 
west,  because  Chicago  will  always  be  a  large  market. 

Mr,  Henet.  Just  as  long  as  they  continue  to  enlarge  their  plants 
in  Chicago 

Mr.  Abmotjr.  It  would  be.  anyway. 

Mr.  Henet  (continuing).  And  the  stockyards  continue  to  be 
profitable,  as  profitable,  as  apparently  it  is,  there  will  not  be  any 
inclination  on  your  part  to  have  the  plants  at  Chicago  moved  far- 
ther west,  will  there? 

Mr.  Armour.  There  will  be  plants  built  west,  but  I  hardly  think 
the  plants  in  Chicago  will  move,  because  they  are  too  much  of  an 
investment. 

Mr.  Heket.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  you  are  getting  these  large 
earnings  from  the  stockyard  company  would  not  nave  any  tendency 
to  encourage  you  to  move? 

Mr.  Armodr.  That  would  not  keep  a  man  anywhere  if  there  was 
not  a  fundamental  reason  for  being  tnere. 

Mr.  Henet.  The  three  packers  nave  gotten  considerable  from  the 
stockyards  at  Chicago  on  the  strength  of  the  proposition  that  they 
might  get  out,  have  they  not,  since  1896  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  They  thought  they  were  entitled  to  some,  I 
suppose,  on  account  of  their  contribution  toward  the  earning  power. 

Mr.  Henet.  Their  contribution  toward  the  earning  power— -I 
do  not  quite  get  your  viewpoint  on  that.  Do  you  mean  that  if  some 
new  man  wanted  to  establish  a  plant  in  Chicago  now,  it  would  be  up 
to  you  and  Prince  to  give  him  a  million  dollars  as  a  bonus  to  start  in? 

Mr.  Armoub.  No. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  do  not  think  that? 

Mr.  Armodr.  No.  , 

Mr.  Henet.  A  new  plant  there,  with  plenty  of  capital  back  of  it, 
would  make  it  a  still  better  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Then  why  not  give  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Armodr.  Give  them  what?    A  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes;  if  any  corporation  came  along  with  plenty  of 
money  back  of  it 

Mr.  Armour  (interrupting) .  Who  gave  it  to  them,  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Henet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armour.  They  have  not  any  right  to,  have  they? 

Mr-  Henet.  Have  not  any  right  to?  Could  you  not  get  up  a  Maine 
corporation  scheme  and  bring  it  about.  You  might  give  them  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  Maine  company,  and  that  would  amount  to  the 
same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  reason  which  you  think  keeps  the 
packers  at  Chicago  have  kept  them  there  under  this  Government 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  It  might  have. 

Senator  Nobris.  Was  this  proposition  in  1890,  when  land  was  pur- 
rlinpi"!  away  from  Chicago,  developed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
bonus! 
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Mr.  Abmoub.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Nobbib.  In  1890,  when  you,  and  Swift,  and  MorriB  got  tfaii 
bonus  from  the  Chicago  stockyards ■ 

Mr.  Akmodb  (interrupting).  I  do  not  know.  That  was  before  my 
time. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  ran  for  15  years,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  AsMouB.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  really  intended  to 
go  out,  or  whether  it  was  just  a  bluff? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  had  just  started  in  busmess 
about  that  time. 

Senator  Norbis.  Evidently  they  made  the  big  people  believe  th^ 
were  going  away  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Apparently. 

Senator  Nokhis.  When  that  15  years  was  up,  that  was  in  your  timel 

Mr,  ARMocfH,  Yea. 

Senator  Xorris.  Was  there  anytliing  done  on  the  part  of  Armonr 
&  Co.,  or  Swift  &  Co.,  or  Morris  &  Co.,  to  make  them  believe  thej 
were  going  away  in  case  tlicy  did  not  continue  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Armour.  The  bonus  was  not  continued. 

Senator  Noreis.  I  understand.  But  from  some  of  this  correspond- 
ence there  was  some  representation  made  at  least,  that  there  wis 
danger  of  them  going  away  if  they  did  not  do  something. 

Ml'.  Armour.  There  was  nothing  done,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  In  the  negotiations  that  took  place  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  Jersey  company  and  the  three  big  packerBi 
lasting  over  several  years,  the  big  packers  were  contending  that  they 
might  move  away  if  they  did  not  get  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Henet.  But  they  did  contend  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexey,  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  one  other  thing,  about  ad- 
vertising. Do  you  know  what  you  are  spending  for  advertising 
now? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  say  around  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  MErER.  A  year? 

Mr,  Armour.  Y'es. 

Mr.  He;*et.  In  1915  it  was  $250,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  No ;  I  think  it  was  more  than  that.  I  think  it  was  ■ 
great  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  HxNEY.  That  is  the  way  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Armour.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Heney.  Six  hundred  and  odd  thousand  in  1910. 

Mr.  Armour.  It  has  increased.  Our  business  has  increased.  It  is 
more,  but  I  would  not  think  it  was  that  much. 

Mr.  Hexey.  The  necessity  for  advertising  did  not  increase  since 
the  European  war  started,  ijid  it? 
Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  suppose  it  did,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
keep  your  name  before  the  people  whether  you  are  selling  your  goods 
or  whether  you  are  not,  because  the  time  comes  when  you  will  have  a 
surplus  of  goods.  That  does  not  mean,  perhaps,  now,  or  next  year, 
but  it  is  just  as  necessary.    I  know  that  is  the  advertisiag  idea. 
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Mr.  HENEr.  Exactly.  But  you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  un- 
derstand that  the  large  expenditures  you  are  now  making  are  merely 
for  that  purpose,  doyou? 

Mr,  Armodr.  No,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 

Mr.  Heney  (interrupting).  You  would  not  spend  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  we  would.  There  is  a  certain  part  of  that 
that  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  what  that  part  is. 

Mr.  Hekey.  You  mean  a  certain  portion  of  this  amount  I 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes;  more  than  we  would  have  spent  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Heney".  You  have  more  than  doubled  what  you  would  have 
spent  ordinarily,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Armour.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Henet.  According  to  these  letters  that  I  read,  from  Swift, 
it  would  be  pretty  obvious  that  that  is  what  has  happened,  would  it 
not.  that  since  1916 

Mr.  Armour  (interrupting).  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind, 
but  we  will  be  very  glad — and  I  am  sincere  when  I  tell  yaa;  1  am  not 
trying  to  evade  anything.  I  do  not  personally  know.  But  if  it  is  of 
any  use  to  you,  we  have  no  objection  to  giving  you  our  advertising 
expenses, 

Mr.  Heket.  You  have  discussed  with  the  other  big  packers  the 
<|uestion  o£  these  remedies  suggested  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, refrigerator  cars,  stockyards,  and  cold-storage  plants) 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henet.  Are  the  five  big  packers  in  accord? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  would  guess  so,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Henet.  You  have  some  pretty  definite  ideas,  then,  first,  as  te 
the  refrigerator  cars,  as  to  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Heney,  Second,  the  stockyards,  as  to  what  interest  the  pack- 
ers take  in  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HENEr.  And,  thirdly,  as  to  the  cold  storage  plants? 

Mr.  Armour,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heney,  Do  you  feel  you  could  state  the  others  briefly? 

Mr.  Armour,  Not  now. 

Tlie  CHAiR>rAN.  As  I  understand,  there  used  to  be  considerable 
exploitation  of  live  cattle  to  England  and  other  foreign  countries? 

JVlr.  Armour.  Yes  sir,  a  good  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  superseded  by  the  refrigerator 
ship? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  eliminates  the  waste  in  shipping  the 
live,  animal,  feeding  the  animal,  and  the  shipping  of  the  waste? 

Mr.  Armodb.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  for  economic  reasons,  that  business  haa 
been  discontinued? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  an  earlier  dat«  there  was  also  a  big  business' 
shipping  from  Chicago  and  other  western  points  live  cattle  to  New 
York  and  other  eastern  points? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  has  been  eliminated } 

Mr.  Armour.  For  the  same  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  The  economic  reasons  eliminated  that  business? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Packing  houses  sprang  up  at  Forth  Worth,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul,  west  of  Chicago,  largely  for  tJie  same 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman,  The  elimination  of  waste? 
.  Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  reason  justify  ihe  one  at  Denver) 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  tendency  has  been,  owing  to  economic 

firessure,  to  carry  the  packing  houses  to  the  farm  or  ranch  where  tJw 
ive  stock  is  produced! 

Mr.  Armour,  As  near  as  possible,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  was  that  the  large  unit,  repre- 
sented by  these  big  packing  establishments,  had  brought  about  t 
great  many  economies,  and  efficiency  in  the  business  ( 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  I  can  see  how  that  undoubtedly  would  be  trne. 
Do  you  compete  with  Swift  and  Morris  in  selbng  meats! 

Mr.  Abhoub.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  competition  pretty  decided? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  bo. 

The  Chairman.  You  examine  their  stocks  and  they  examine  yoniSi 
in  these  warehouses? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meter.  May  I  ask,  do  not  all  the  packers  big  and  little,  do 
that? 

Mr.  Abmour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You,  compete,  then,  with  the  small  packers  also 
in  selling  meat? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaih&un.  You  compete  with  Swift  and  Morris  in  buying 
cattle  i 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  compete  with  the  small  packers  in 
buying  cattle  and  ho^i 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes,  sir,  we  compete  with  everybody  who  buys  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  the  small  packing 
houses  paid  better  than  the  big  ones? 

Mr.  Armour.  In  a  percentage  way,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  test,  I  take  it.  In  a  percentage 
w^! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  these  economies  and  ^cieni? 
brought  about  by  the  big  packing  establishments,  still,  the  ontU 
packing  establishments  realize  a  better  profit  on  their  investment) 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that,  then,  a  strong  economic  reascm  why 
other  packing  houses  should  spring  up  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  They  could  only  do  that  by  doinj;  a  limited  boa- 
ness.    Theoretically  that  goes  to  a  certain  point,  and  ibvu  it  8top^ 
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as  any  small  business  can  only  do,  or  always  does,  make  8  lar^r 
pei'centage  of  profit  than  a  large  business. 

T]ie  Chairman,  If  the  small  packing  houses  located  near  the 
originating  supply  of  cattle  and  hogs  can  realize  a  better  percentage 
than  the  big  packing  houses,  notwithstanding  the  economies  and 
efficiencies  brought  about  by  the  big  packing  houses,  why  is  it  that 
they  do  not  muUiply! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them. 
They  are  increasing,  I  think.  But  a  small  pacMng  house  will  make 
a  bigger  percentage  of  profits  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  minute  they 
pass  that  point,  then  they  put  themselves  right  in  the  class  of  a  big 
packer.  They  can  not  possibly  do  the  business  at  the  same  margin 
of  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  incur  the  disfavor  of  the  big  packers 
if  they  did  that? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  every  economic 
reason,  looking  at  it  generally,  for  their  coming  into  existence,  do 
you  suppose  the  fear  that  the  big  packers  should  pay  so  much  more 
for  cattle  than  they  could  afford  to,  or  could  take  less  for  meat  than 
thev  could  take,  or  that  the  banking  institutions  would  refuse  them 
credit,  could  have  anything  to  do  with  their  not  coming  into  exist- 

Mr.  Armodb.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  matter  of  individualism,  to  a  large 
extent 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  could  encourage  the 
establishment  of  smaller  units  nearer  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
material,  that  would  largely  solve  this  problem! 

Mr,  Armodr.  Not  wholly,  because  there  have  to  be  enough  people 
in  a  certain  zone  that  this  small  packer  can  reach.  The  further  west 
he  goes,  the  smaller  that  percentage  of  people  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  letter  of 
Swift,  I  suppose,  in  regard  to  the  Henry  plantt 

Mr.  Armodr.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  buy  away  his  supplies  so  that  he  could  not 
supply  his  wants? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  weapon  that  could  be  resorted  to  by  big 
packers  to  destroy  others? 

Mr.  Armour.  Apparently.    But  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Worth  you  and  Swift  do  a  50-50  bus- 
iness ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Also  at  Denver? 

Mr.   Armour.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Swift  realizes  that  if_he  should  undertake  to  in- 
vade your  50  per  cent,  he  would  meet  with  pretty  stubborn  oppo- 
sition, does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  He  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  undertake  to  invade  his  50  per  cent 
of  business  would  you  anticipate  a  pretty  stubborn  resistance? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  have  tried  that  with  very  little  success;  and 
thev  have,  also. 
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The  CiiAiRMAM.  You  say  there  is  no  combination  to  do  a  50-SO 
business ! 

Mr.  Abmotjs.  No,  sir ;  none  Tvhatever. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  it — a  sort  of  armed  neutrality! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  Itnow  what  you  would  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  Or  truce! 

Mr.  ARMOim.  No,  there  is  no  armed  truce  or  anything.  SimidT 
that  if  we  could  do  60  per  cent  of  the  business  and  make  money,  m 
would  try  to  do  it.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  There  is 
a  jealousy  that  I  know  that  it  is  hard  for  any  one  else  to  understud. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  settled  down  to  this  equilibrium,  then! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  small  packers  at  Fort  Worth! 

Mr,  Arsiour.  I  do  not  think  there  are.    There  may  be  some. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  at  Denver! 

Mr.  Akhour.  I  think  there  is  one,  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  packing  houses  should  try  to  come  in  it 
Fort  Worth  or  Denver  and  get  any  of  your  50-60,  would  they  meet 
with  stubborn  resistance! 

Mr.  Armour.  They  might.  We  should  be  ju.<!t  as  natural  as  mixt 
people  would. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  are  natural  laws  that  are  operatiiig. 

Mr.  Arsiour.  I  am  frying  to  ansiver  your  questions  without  evasioL 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  new  concern  coming  into  Fort  Worth  or 
Denver  would  meet  this  stubborn  resistence  if  they  undertook  to  in- 
vade your  50  per  cent,  as  Swift  would  if  he  undertook  to  invade  it, 
would  it  not! 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  except  that  a  new  concern  that  does  a  local  busi- 
ness stands  a  greater  chance  of  doing  a  local  business,  for  the  reason 
thnt,  as  a  rule,  the  people  who  own  the  business  usually  work  them- 
selves, and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  expense  that  they  do  not  han 
that  a  big  packer  has. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  imagine  a  new  concern  would  meet  Swifts 
resistence,  too! 

Mr.  Armour.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  'act  that  it  would  be  ol 
economic  vnlue  for  us  to  have  more  smaller  units  near  the  souroe  of 
supply,  it  is  hardly  a  practicable  possibility  for  them  to  come  into 
existence,  is  it ! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  I  would  not  say  so,  because  there  are  a  greit 
many  small  packers  coming  into  existence  in  Chicago.  I  say  s  great 
many.    There  are  a  great  many.    They  have  all  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  that  because  the  oig  packers  think  it  is  better  to 
let  these  little  fellows  thrive  in  order  to  point  at  them  as  an  example 
of  immunity! 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  I  do  not  think  there,  is  any  reason  for  it.  No 
matter  how  big  a  man  is,  no  matter  how  big  people  are,  th^  can  not 
hope  to  have  all  the  business,  and  wo  never  have  ^ne  on  the  tlieoiy 
of  trying  to  get  all  the  business.    It  is  too  expensive. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  Swift  and  Moms  would  try  to  invade 

{'our  business  at  Chicago.    You  would  not  throw  up  your  hands  uii 
et  them  have  it,  would  you! 
Mr.  Armour.  No,  we  would  do  the  best  we  could  to  hold  it 
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The  Chairman,  And  they  would  t 

Mr.  Armour.  Naturally. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  And  yet  these  little  ones  have  come  in  and  pros- 
pered ? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  because,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  these  little 
packers  can  do  a  business  in  a  limited  zone.  They  do  not  have  the 
overhead  expense  that  a  big  packer  has,  and  they  do  their  own  work, 
and  they  do  their  business  in  a  cheaper  way  than  the  big  packers  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  fundamental  rea- 
son for  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago,  if  these  little  ones  come  there 
and  succeed. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir.  There  arc  lots  of  little  packers  in  Chicago 
who  are  making  good  inoney. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  so  inviting  a  field  that  the  new  ones  com- 
ing are  justified  in  coming,  there  would  hardly  be  any  reason  for  the 
old  ones  leaving,  would  there? 
.    Mr.  Armour.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  this  further  inquiry  now.  Whether 
this  feeling  is  ill  founded,  or  well  founded;  of  course,  you  realize  that 
there  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumers and  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  live  stocJr  that  the  big 
packers  do  manipulate  the  situation,  and  that  they  depress  the  price 
of  live  stock  and  enhance  the  price  of  meats  pfactically  at  their 
pleasure.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  pass  judgment  whether  that  feeling 
is  well  founded  or  not,  but  that  feeling  does  exist,  in  a  measure,  doea 
it  not? 

Mr,  Armour.  Yes;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  feeling  has  no  foundation,  if  it  rests  on  no 
ground  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
big  packers  and  the  little  packers  and  of  the  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers, to  demonstrate  that  fact,  so  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  there 
was  no  giound  for  that  sort  of  feeling? 

Mr.  Armodk.  Can  you  tell  me  howl 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Armour,  When  I  ask  you  that,  I  do  not  ask  it  sarcasticallly. 
If  anybody  will  tell  me  how,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  how,  but  on  the  assumption 
that  it  could  be  done,  should  it  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Armour.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  feeling  is  founded  upon  fact,  do  you  not 
think  that,  so  far  as  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  concerned, 
and  the  Government  is  concerned,  that  ground  ought  to  be 
eliminated? 

Mr.  Armour.  If  possible;  yes.   - 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  submitted 
four  propositions.  One  is  Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  live-stock  cars.     Do  you  favor  or  oppose  that? 

Mr,  Armour.  I  oppose  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  ground?  Of  course,  the  question  of  per- 
sonal profit  to  you  would  not  be  involved  here,  I  suppose.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  efiiciency? 
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Ml'.  AiiirouR.  Our  private  citr  loses  money,  and  that  would  be  s^ 
slniitiiiteil  bv  the  Fiidcral  Trade  t'oiiimission.  It  ia  a  matter  of 
officicncy. .  Tlint  is  nil.  To-day  tlie  railroads  liavc  the  right  to  tike 
our  priviilf  ours,  Ynii  Jo  not  hnvf  to  pass  any  law  whatever  to  hiK 
the  packei-s  jyt  ri<l  of  tlieii'  pHvate  ears.  The  railroads  have  the 
riglit.  Wheirtlie  raih-onds  pot  that  i-ight.  thfty  turned  the  i>rime 
oars  back  to.  the  packers. 

The  C'hairjian.  Did  they  try  Miiiiiing  them  for  a  while 'J 

Mr.  Armour.  Ko.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  tf  yoii  would  just  excuse  me.  wo'  are  mixing  up 
niaftcrs  a  little  in  anticiptition  of  what  I  wanted  to  nsk  you. 

I'hc  S(>(iind  ])ropo8ition  of  the  Federal  Trade  Cominis^on,  that  I 
will  mention,  at  least,  is  the  Government  ownership  nnd  <^Minition  of 
ivfrifjerator  cars.     You  are  opposed  to  that? 

Ml-.  Armour.  That  is  the  first  one,  you  mean! 

The  C'liAinHAN.  N'o;  that  is  the  second  one. 

Mr.  AnMouii.  Von  mean  cla^s  both  the  live  ntJK-k  and  refrieentoc 
as  one? 

The  Chaiiimas.  Theiv  are  four  items,  and  I  am  tnking  theni  np 
one  by  one. 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman-  You  say  yon  iosi>  money  on  your  refrigerator  cant 

Mr.  AitMOUR.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  IViis  the  question  of  profit  is  not  involved  ii 
there! 

Mr.  .\RM(hri!.  It  is  not  one  bit. 

The  Chaihman.  Tt  is  a  question  of  efficiency? 

Mr.  Aruovr.  Thiit  is  all.  iiothinfjf  else,  and  having  the  cars. 

The  Chair-man;  The  next  is  the  stockyanls.  They  recoDunend 
(ioveniineut  oivnwship  and  'i]><'"'*™>  of  'he  stockyards.  Do  you 
fiivor  or  opi>ose  that? 

Mr.  Armoitr.  Wc  pers<inally  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  stock- 
yards  is  tlu-  tmly  tiling  we  aiv  interested  in  now,  and  if  the  Govern- 
nien*  can  run  the  stockvards  as  well  as  the  packers  i-un  them— 
which  we  do  not  think  tliey  <'an — we  have  no  objection  to  their  c^n- 
injr  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  the  branch  hoiiws  and 
the  cold-storage  plants? 

Mr.  Armour.  No.  the  same  thing  is  not  tviie  of  the  Lranch  houses 
au<l  coiil-jitorafK  plants  in  our  honses.  Wo  do  not  think  we  caii  fim 
our  business  without  our  branch  houses.  We  can  run  onr  Inisioe* 
wilhout  the  ownoi-ship  of  the  stockyai-ds. 

The  Chairman.  And   i-efrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  ARsriit'R.  We  can  providing  we  are  suw  of  wiough  cars.  We 
ran  not  run  ouv  biuiness  with  outside  ownei-ship  of  branch  hoBses. 
Il  is  not  feasible,  and  it  would  not  work.  It  may  sceiii  thoreticalb 
all  right,  but  prectioally  it  is  not  all  ripht,  and  will  not  work.  We 
have  ]io  nhjection  to  the  Ooverament  building  branch  houses,  leaving 
our  hraiieh  houses  alone  to  work,  and  if  they  want  branch  houses  for 
the  other  fteople  who  have  not  eot  branch  houses,  let  them  huild  thtia 
and  fiuiiish  them.  It  is  not  that  we  have-any  objection  to  anybodr 
liaving  the  i-anie  ecjiiipmeut  that  we  have,  only  that  we  do  not'thinb 
it  would  Ih-  wise  to  take  away  our  equipment.  Give  them  e.quipnirnt 
if  vnu  want  tit.  and  leave  our  branch  houses  with  us.    We  have  no  ob- 
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jottion  fit  all  to  their  having  just  as  good  equipment  as  we  have,  but 
we  do  know  tliat  the  minute  the  Government  goes  into  our  brunch 
houses,  we  will  have  to  run  them,  because  the  Government  can  not  run 
them,  and  I  say  that  witliout  any  disrespect  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  i-egard  those  as  jiist  as  essential  as  the  n-a- 
cliinerv  with  which  you  pack  meats? 

Mr.  AiiMouii.  Just  as  essential  as  our  ice  machines,  exat-tly.  But 
if  the  Government  wants  to  give  brAnch  houses  to  the  other  people, 
the  small  packers,  we  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  icing  plants? 

Mr.  Armour.  We  own  no  icing  plants.  They  are  all  tui-ned 
over  to  the  railroads. 

The  Ch.mrmax.  How  does  that  work? 

Mr.  .VRJroun.  They  have  just  gone  over  to  ihe  railroads  the  last 
yeiii'.  Jtut  we  do  not  care  about  that,  because  it  is  the  same  job  to- 
morrow that  it  was  yesterday.  It  is  the  same  thing  over  and  o\er 
again,  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  simply  hauling  ice  to  the 
cars.    It  is  not  a  difficult  thing. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  Government  runs  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Armour.  No,  the  Government  does  not  run  it,  the  railroads 
run  it. 

The  Ch.aik-max,  I  have  been  asking  you  particularly  wHli  rofer- 
eiicf  lo  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  these  utilities,  be- 
cause that  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Do  the  same  objections  apply  to  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  thesi'  utilities  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Ar^iouk.  The  stock  cars,  refrigerator  cars,  and  stockyards,  I. 
think  so.  I  ran  answer  that  question  better  by  telling  you  that  I  met 
Mr.  Chambers  this  morning,  and  I  told  Mr.  Chambers  that  I  was 
here  to  have  a  niectinf;,  and  probably  we  would  have  to  turn  the  cars 
over  to  them.  I  said  it  really  in  a  joking  way.  He  said,  "  We  don't 
want  your  refrigerator  cars.  We  can  not  run  them  as  well  as  the 
packers  run  them."  You  know  who  Mr.  Chambers  is.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical man.  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  for  him.  He  now 
works  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Heney,  ^'ou  might  get  Mr.  Brooks,  his  assistant — Mr.  Swift's 
traffic  man. 

Thf  Chairman.  So  that  you  object  to  the  four  planS  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  these  four  utilities  being  admin- 
istered by  the  (Jovernment,  and  you  think  the  same  objection  would 
apply  if  they  were  administered  by  the  railroads,  excepting  as  to  the 


cing  plants? 
Afr.  / 


.  Armour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  su^estions  to  offer  as  to  how  to 
remove  Ihis  prejudice,  if  we  called  it  a  prejudice— and  of  course  if 
it  is  unfountled  it  is  a  prejudice. 

Mr.  Mater.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  break  in  there,  Mr.  Armour 
and  I  have  been  discussing,  as  impartial  citizens  of  this  country,  be- 
ginning last  evening  and  a  very  little  to-day,  that  question.  I  do 
not  say  we  can  evolve  any  theory  for  it.  We  are  not  blind  to  the 
•criticism  that  exists,  nor  to  the  necessity,  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
of  developing  some  plan.  Mr.  Armour  and  I  had  a  discussion  about 
that  for  several  lioui-s  yesterday  and  very  slightly  again  to-day.  I 
have  not  discussed  it  with  any  of  the  other  packers. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  submit  that  later  ont 

Mr.  Matzr.  We  could  not  submit  it  to-day.  It  has  not  been  talk<d 
over,  nnd  it  lias  not  even  been  sugpested,  to  any  of  the  other  packed 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  it  later? 

Mr.  Mater.  T  will  be  pleased  to,  if  Mr.  Armour  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Armour.  We  have  an  idea,  and  it  may  be  a  poor  one,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  industry,  for  Armour  &  Co.  to  submit 
a  plan  without  submitting  it  to  the  other  packers. 

Mr.  Mater.  The  large  and  small  packers,  Senator  Gore. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  gentlemen  see  that  whatever  views  joo 
evolve  arc  submitted? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  Here  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  We  want  to  pd 
down  to  something  practical,  if  we  can  arrive  at  it,  and  I  would  lite 
to  snv  this,  speakmg  for  myself  alone-^lthough  I  think  my  neirs 
are  .sbared  by  the  committee — that  I  am  in  favorof  efficiency  ind 
economy  in  the  business  of  this  country,  and  I  want  business  to 

frospcr.  I  think  it  is  to  everybody's  advantage  to  have  it  prosper, 
t  is  not  to  anybody's  interest  to  have  business  languishing  in  thi£ 
subject,  and  I  do  not  want  to  pass  legislation  that  will  merely  mikt 
difficult  a  thing  that  is  indispensable  to  society.  That  does  not  p< 
yon  anywhere.  liut  I  realize  the  feeling  which  exists  here,  ana  if 
it  is  founded  on  facts,  T  want  legislation  to  meet  the  facts.  If  it 
is  not  founded  on  facts,  then  we  want  legislation  adopted  that  wiii 
disabuse  people's  minds  of  it. 

Mr.  Mater.  We  can  not  do  it  over  night.  Senator  Gore ;  we  oa 
not  do  it  in  two  days.  Mr.  Armour  will  confer  with  the  other 
puckers,  when  they  get  through  testifying  here  and  if  we  can  evoln 
oven  a  skeleton  which  will  give  yon  something  to  think  about,  w 
will  promise  to  do  it. 

The  CirAiRMAN,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  concrete  suggestioi 
before  the  committee  to  consider,  and  I  want  something  that  will 
convince  tlie  consumers  and  convince  the  producers  that  thev  ai» 
both  petting  a  square  deal.  I  think  that  is  to  their  interest,  and  I 
think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  packers  in  the  long  run,  and  if  they 
are  getting  a  square  deal  now,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  convinced  «l 
it.  If  they  ar,e  not  getting  a  square  deal,  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  sec  that  they  do  get  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Matf.r,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  as  a  citizen  who  has  been  sit- 
ting hen-  listening  to  this  inquiry,  and  as  a  lawyer  who  is  a  littb 
carcfnl  of  his  reputation  and  standing,  I  shudder  at  the  possiblU- 
ties  of  the  consequences  of  some  of  these  suggestions — and  this  i* 
not  nt  all  l>y  way  of  criticising  anybody,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Tra<le  Cummission  undonbtodly  felt  that  in  making  these  recom- 
mendation.'! it.  was  doing  what  the  Federal  Trade  ConunisBioD 
thought  would  accomplish  good.  It  is  my  conviction,  based  not 
meivly  on  one  week's  presentation  of  this  matter  before  committeei 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  but  on  some  years  of  observation  that  nuuLT 
of  their  suggestions  would  prove  disastrous.  They  may  be  rijtht 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  if  you  will  give  ug  the  opportuni^ 
wo  may  be  able  to  evolve  some  plan.  Bear  in  miiid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  never  been  asked  to  suggest  anything,  but  we  have  come 
here,  we  are  happy  to  come  here,  and  I  assure  you  I  mean  what  I 
te?l  you. 
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The  Chaibman.  Speaking  for  myself  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and,  I  thinkj  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  you  may 
make  and  consider  them  seriously.  I  want  suggestions  from  bvery 
quarter. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  say  we  have  never  been  asked  before  for  a  sujf- 
gestion.  The  door  has  been  closed  on  us,  and  that  is  why  we  hail 
with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure — I  will  not  aay  the  right,  but  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee  and  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  it  is  a  right.  We  realize  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable industry.    It  has  got  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Mater,  It  is  the  leading  industry  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  And  nobody  ought  to  heckle  it  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heckling  it,  but  there  is  a  situation  in  this  country  that  ought 
to  be  corrected  one  way  or  another. 

Senator  Gkonna.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
do  not  think  any  member  of  this  committee  wants  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  simply'  hamper  the  industry,  unless  it  is  going  to  bring 
better  results.    But  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Armour  one  or  two  questions. 

Yon  stated  that  the  branch  houses  were  indispensable.  You  did 
not  iise  the  word  "  indispensable." 

Mr.  Ahsiour.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  use  that  word. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  I  talte  it  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Armour.  They  are,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  products.  Is  it  possible  for  any  industry  to  succeed 
unless  they  have  some  way  of  controlling  the  market  for  their 
products — any  gi'eat  industry? 

.Mr.  Armour.  Of  course  any  large  industry  has  to  have  branch 
houses.  These  reasonably  small  packing  houses  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  have  branch  houses,  because  they  only  reach  a  zone  that  they 
can  take  care  of.  But  the  minute  you  become  a  large  factor,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  us  or  Kingan  or  anybody  else,  you  have  to  have  a 
certain  minibcr  of  branch  houses.  Kingan  has  branch  houses ;  I  men- 
tion them  as  an  illustration. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Let  us  apply  it  to  industries  outside  of  manu- 
facturing industries.    Now,  you  take  the  stock  raiser,  for  instance 

Mr.  Armour.  Oh.  I  think  it  applies  to  anybody  who  does  a  large 
business. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  stock  raiser  produces  the  stock,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it  or  the  conditions.  That  really  is  the  chief 
element  on  which  the  big  packers  and  the  stock  raisers  come  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other? 

Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  sir;  they  ought  to  get  together  in  some  way. 

Senator  Gronna.  Instead  of  having  a  middleman  there,  or  instead 
of  having  the  packers  control  the  stock  yards  absolutely,  do  you  not 
think  if  would  be  better  and  fairer  to  have  the  stock  raisers  own 
them  ? 

Mr.  Armour.  No  matter  who  owns  the  stockyards,  we  may  make 
a  profit  by  owning  the  stocltyards,  but  that  profit  does  not  come 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  purchase  or  sale  of  live  stock. 
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It  comes  from  the  yardage.  Now,  if  there  is  a  difference  between  ibt 
live-stock  raiser  and  the  packer,  that  is  not  going  to  be  eliminated 
one  bit.  It  will  be  ^uet  as  bad,  if  it  does  exist,  if  we  own  the  stock- 
yards, or  if,  for  existence,  you  own  the  stockyards.  Asfiuming  yon 
owned  the  stockyards,  and  we  buy  cattle  and  buv  hogs,  there  would 
be  just  as  bad  a  condition  existing.  Any  difference  will  not  b« 
patched  up  because  we  sell  the  stockyards  to  anybody  else. 

Senator  Gho'nna.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  myself  clear  in  ask- 
ie  the  question.  My  idea  is  this :  Ko  stock  raiser  questions  the  right 
ftlic  packer  to  make  ft  profit ;  they  do  expect  the  packer  to  make  ■ 
profit,  but  there  are  certain  real  abuses  in  the  stockyards  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  tis  has  been  brought  out  here  by  Mr.  Heney, 
if  you  take  a  yard  where  a  million  dollars  was  invested,  I 
do  not  care  whether  the  capital  stock  is  increased  from  the 
profits  that  are  made,  or  by  the  addition  of  what  you  call  "  water," 
that  necessarily  increases  the  cost  to  the  producer.  You  could  re- 
duce the  expense  of  yardage  and  feeding  if  it  were  kept  down,  in 
making  a  tremendously  large  profit  and  not  only  doubling  the  capital 
stock  but  multiplying  it  several  times.  Necessarily  that  is  going  tfl 
increase  the  cost  to  the  producer.  For  instance,  you  increase  thtt 
$1,000,000  stock  to  $8,000,000.  You  will  have  to  charge  a  great  deal 
more  or  you  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more  business  in  order  to 
earn  dividends  upon  the  $8,000,000.  I  think  that  is  wrong  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  gieat  abuses  that  ought  to  be  correcteoT 

The  Chairmax,  Mr.  Mayer,  let  me  make  this  observation.  As  I 
conceive  this,  the  producers  and  the  packers  and  the  consumers  an 
the  three  parties  in  interest;  whether  equally  io  interest  or  not,  they 
are  vitally  intei-ested,  I  want  some  plan  worked  out  that  will  sate- 
guard  the  interests  of  each  and  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  plan 
rtiat  commits  to  one  of  the  parties  or  even  to  two  of  the  parties  aoso- 
lute  control  of  the  situation,  will  fill  the  need.  If  we  can  workout 
a  plan  that  will  satisfy  everybody,  we  want  to  do  it,  and  if  we  can  not 
work  out  a  plan  that  will  satisfy  everybody,  I  want  to  work  out  one 
that  ought  to  satisfy  them;  that  is,  one  that  secures  justice.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  reveal  the  fundamental  laws  of  economics,  but  we  can 
violate  them,  and  if  wo  do,  we  have  to  pay  the  penalties.  ■  Sometimes 
it  may  be  wise  to  pay  the  penalty;  it  may  be  justified  by  necessity. 
I  want  to  work  out  some  plan  that  will  not  sacrifice  any  legitimite 
interest.  That  may  be  an  idealistic  dream,  but  that  is  what  is  in  ntf 
mind,  and  we  would  like  to  have  suggestions  from  anywhere. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  28,  1919.) 
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